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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION 

The  extremely  interesting  details  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  owner- 
ship of  what  was  once  called  the  Oregon  country — ^now  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  and  the  province 
of  British  Columbia — ^find  no  place  in  the  present  narrative. 
But  the  possibility  that  a  war  between  the  two  coimtries 
might  grow  out  of  the  controversy  had  a  material  influence 
in  determining  the  course  of  successive  Mexioap  gnvprnmenta 
toward  the  United  iStates,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  policy  of 
l^residem  Folk^s  MlnliibUatiun  in  i^fbfeiice  lb  Mexico,  so"" 
that  the  main  outlines  oFtKe  dispute  must  necessarily  be 
sketched. 

The  first  discoverers  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
north  of  the  present  limits  of  California,  appear  to  have  been 
the  Spaniards — ^although  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1579,  visited 
the  coast  and  spent  some  time  in  a  harbor  which  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  is  now  known  as  Drake's  Bay,  a 
little  north  of  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  imtil  almost 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment made  any  serious  efforts  to  explore  the  northwest 
coast.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Russians,  starting  from 
the  Asiatic  coasts,  were  exploring  toward  the  south  and 
east,  and  seem  to  have  examined  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent  to  a  point  south  of  Sitka,  overlapping  the  Spanish 
discoveries;  and  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  on  his  third  and 
last  voyage  of  discovery  from  England  in  July,  1776,  also 
visited  the  coast  between  California  and  Alaska.    Later, 

the  French  exploring  expeditjpn  under  La  P^rouse  visited 
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various'  jxartfi'-of  those  coasts  between  Mount  Fairweather, 
in  Alasjcaj-aiid  Monterey,  in  California. 

B\}i*'i>y  the  time  of  this  voyage  private  enterprises  had 
abeady 'begun  to  bring  the  northwest  coast  of  America  into 
^'^p^Tsl  notice.  The  publication  of  the  journals  of  Captain 
.•.;-.(3ook's  third  voyage  made  known  to  English-speaking  men 
•the  great  possibilities  of  profit  in  the  fur-trade,  from  America 
to  China.  In  1785  and  1786  British  vessels  sailed  from  Lon- 
don and  Macao  and  Calcutta,  boimd  for  the  northwest 
coast,  and  in  1787  the  Washington  and  Columbia  sailed  from 
Boston  to  the  same  destination.  By  a  sort  of  general  under- 
standing the  fur-traders  of  both  nationalities  established 
their  chief  resort  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  western  side  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  where  ships  occasionally  wintered. 

In  the  spring  of  1789  a  Spanish  exploring  expedition,  sent 
by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  anticipate  Russia  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  coast,  found  British  and  American  vessels  at 
anchor  off  Nootka,  and  after  some  hesitation  seized  two  of 
the  British  ships  and  sent  them  as  prizes  to  San  Bias,  in 
Mexico.  The  act  caused  intense  excitement  in  England 
and  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  destined  to  attack  Spain.  "  The 
declared  objedt,"  wrote  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  in  London, 
"  is  to  compel  Spain  to  atone  for  an  insult  offered  to  Great 
Britain  by  capturing  two  vessels  in  Nootka  Sound.  ...  If 
Spain  submits  she  may  as  well  give  up  her  American  domin- 
ions ;  for  the  position  advanced  here  is  that  nations  have  a 
right  to  take  possession  of  any  territory  imoccupied."  * 

In  the  face  of  the  determined  attitude  of  Great  Britain — 
"the  imconmion  celerity  and  imparalleled  dispatch  which 
attended  the  equipment  of  one  of  the  noblest  fleets  that 
Great  Britain  ever  saw" — and  the  im willingness  of  France 
to  back  up  Spain  in  its  quarrel,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  submit.  By  July  24,  1790,  the  King  of  Spain  had  agreed 
to  make  full  restitution  of  the  British  vessels  captured  at 
Nootka  Sound  and  to  indenmify  the  owners  and  crews; 
and  on  October  28,  1790,  a  convention  was  signed  at  the 
Escurial  by  which  the  Bang  further  agreed  to  restore  the 

1  Morris  to  Washington,  May  29,  1790;  Amer.  St.  Papers,  Par.  Rd.,  1, 123. 
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land  and  buildings  of  which  the  British  fur-traders  had  been 
dispossessed;  as  also  to  admit  the  nght  of  British  subjects 
to  navigate  or  carry  on  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to 
land  on  the  coast  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
country  or  of  making  settlements. 

The  Nootka  Soimd  convention  was  principally  important 
as  marking  a  step  in  the  downward  course  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy.  It  had  been  forced  upon  the  Spaniards 
solely  by  a  sense  of  their  inability  to  resist  England  single- 
handed,  for  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  had  left 
Spain  without  an  ally;  and  indeed,  some  two  years  later, 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI  forced  Spain  into  a 
temporary  alliance  with  England.  The  alliance  with  Eng- 
land led  to  an  agreement  for  the  mutual  abandonment  of 
Nootka.  By  another  convention,  signed  January  11,  1794, 
it  was  agreed  that  after  a  formal  delivery  to  a  British  oflBicial 
of  the  "buildings  and  districts  of  land  on  the  Northwest 
coast  of  North  America,  or  the  islands  adjacent  to  that  con- 
tinent of  which  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  were 
dispossessed,"  the  oflBicials  of  the  two  crowns  should  "with- 
draw respectively  their  people  from  the  said  port  of  Nootka." 
Neither  of  the  parties,  it  was  agreed,  should  "form  any  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  said  port  or  claim  any  right  of 
sovereignty  or  territorial  dominion  there  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other."  In  accordance  with  this  convention  English 
and  Spanish  conunissioners  met  at  Nootka  and  carried  out 
the  ceremony  of  delivery  of  the  "buildings  and  district  of 
land"  and  the  abandonment  of  the  port;  and  thenceforward 
it  remained  deserted.^ 

The  strain  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  followed  at  their  close 
by  disorders  at  home  and  accompanied  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  effectually  prevented  Spain  from  im- 
dertaking  any  new  enterprises.  From  1795  that  govern- 
ment made  no  further  efforts  either  to  explore  the  north- 
west coast,  or  to  push  its  colonies  beyond  the  neighborhood 

^  An  excellent  monograph  on  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy,  by  W.  R. 
I,  will  be  found  in  Amer,  Hist,  Asan,  Rep,  1904,  279-478. 
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of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  while  at  the  same  time  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  were  making  discoveries  and  giving 
the  worid  extensive  information  concerning  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America. 

In  January,  1791,  Captain  George  Vancouver,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Nootka  to  receive  the  buildings  and  tracts  of 
land  of  which  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  been 
dispossessed,  explored  in  considerable  detail  the  whole  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  coasts  of  Vancouver's  Island.  He  also 
examined  and  explored  the  coast  from  Cook's  Inlet,  in 
Alaska,  as  far  south  as  San  Diego,  in  California.  Not  long 
after  arriving  on  the  northwest  coast  Vancouver  was  in- 
formed by  Captain  Gray  of  the  American  ship  Columbia — 
trading  for  furs — ^that  he  had  taken  his  ship  into  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  which  he  had  ascended  for  some  miles  and 
had  named  the  Columbia  River,  after  his  ship.  On  receiving 
Gray's  account  and  his  chart  of  the  entrance,  Vancouver  sent 
his  second  in  command,  Captain  Broughton,  to  the  river, 
and  Broughton  found  the  entrance  and  explored  the  river 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  in  October,  1792. 

All  this  time  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  north,  was  practically 
imknown.  Some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  people  had  pene- 
trated it,  and  in  the  summer  of  1793  Alexander  MacKenzie 
had  discovered  the  Fraser  River  and  descended  it  to  its 
mouth.  But  the  American  government  was  the  first  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  accurate  and  scientific  exploration 
of  the  country.  Immediately  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
the  active  mind  of  Jefferson  had  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
steps  to  secure  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  its  westernmost 
bounds.  How  far  Louisiana  extended  in  that  direction  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  Jefferson,  anticipating 
Talleyrand's  advice,  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  bargain.*  The  result  was  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  descended  the  Columbia  to  the  sea  in  1805. 

I  ''You  have  made  a  noble  barg;ain  for  yourselves  and  I  suppose  you  will 
make  the  most  of  it.'' — (Livingston  to  Madison,  May  20,  1^;  Atner.  St, 
Papers,  For.  Rd.,  U,  561.) 
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The  following  winter  was  passed  by  the  explorers  in  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  1806  they  made  their  way 
back,  arriving  at  St.  Louis  near  the  end  of  September,  1806. 

St.  Louis  at  this  time  was  the  centre  of  the  American  fur- 
trade,  and  the  news  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  success  in  crossing 
the  continent,  and  their  reports  as  to  the  character  of  the 
country  they  had  traversed,  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
United  States.  Among  other  persons  who  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  these  reports  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who  was  endeavoring  to  establish  an  American 
company  that  should  rival,  in  the  United  States,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  Northwest  Fur  Companies  of  Canada. 
As  a  part  of  his  plan  he  now  resolved  to  plant  a  fort  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  point  which  he  believed 
could  be  reached  either  by  sea  or  land  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade.  Such  an  establishment,  under  the  name  of  As- 
toria, was  begun  in  1811  upon  a  liberal  scale,  but  the  War 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain  put  an  end  to  its  existence.^ 
The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  closed  the  war,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  "  all  territory,  places  and  possessions  whatsoever, 
taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  .  .  . 
shall  be  restored  without  delay,"  and  under  this  provision 
Astoria  was  formally  handed  back  to  Captain  Biddle,  of  the 
United  States  ship  Ontario,  on  October  6,  1818. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819  the  condition  of  things 
was  therefore  as  follows:  The  Spaniards  had  made  exten- 
sive voyages  of  discovery  north  of  the  present  boimdaries 
of  California,  but  had  failed  to  follow  them  up  by  continuous 
or  permanent  occupation.  The  Russians  had  explored  the 
coast  eastward  and  southward  from  Bering  Strait,  but  had 
made  no  permanent  settlements  anywhere  between  what 
are  now  the  northern  limits  of  California  and  the  southern 
limits  of  Alaska.  A  French  expedition  had  siureyed  the 
coast,  but  they  too  had  made  no  attempt  at  settlement;  and 
whatever  rights  France  had  possessed,  either  by  reason  of 
their  maritime  discoveries  or  by  reason  of  their  ownership 

*  Washington  Irving's  Astoria  is,  of  course,  the  most  entertaining,  if  not  the 
roost  impartial,  account  of  this  settlement. 
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of  what  was  called  Louisiana,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1803. 

The  only  civilized  nations  who  had  made  any  attempts 
to  occupy  the  country  had  been  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  American  and  British  ships  had  at  various 
times  visited  and  examined  the  coast  and  their  crews  had 
carried  on  trade  with  the  natives.  Both  American  citizens 
and  British  subjects  had  explored  the  interior  and  had  dis- 
covered the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fur-trading  establishments  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent character,  neither  party  could  assert  anything  like 
a  settlement  of  the  coimtry. 

By  the  Florida  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  the  shadowy 
claims  of  Spain  were  vested  in  the  United  States,  who  could 
thenceforward  rely  not  only  upon  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion and  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  Columbia  River  valley, 
but  also  upon  all  the  rights  which  had  ever  belonged  to 
Spain,  including,  of  course,  whatever  rights  Spain  might 
possess  under  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  of  1794. 
FrAnfig^  ftT^d  Sp^^'"  being  eliminated^the  possession  of  Jhe 
wESie  northwest  coast,  from  California  to JJbifi  Ar^rtip.  Ocean, 
was-ltois  left  IS  be  decided  by  the  United  States,  Great 

ritaiu;  and  Rijssia. 

The  Russian  boundaries  were,  however,  soon  settled  by 
two  treaties  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  1824,  and  one  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  1825,  under  which  the  southern 
boimdary  of  Russian  America  was  fixed  at  latitude  54^  40' 
north.  This  left  the.  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  as 
the  sole  claimants  for  a  stretch  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles 
of  coast  between  the  latitudes  of  42°  and  54®  40',  besides 
all  the  wilderness  back  of  it,  with  its  vague  and  magnificent 
possibilities;  and  how  that  great  region — ^which  from  this 
time  forward  was  generally  known  as  the  Oregon  country — 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  two  claimants  was  the 
question  at  issue.* 

^  The  name  Oregon,  as  applied  to  this  territory,  was  derived  from  the  sup- 
posititious "Great  River  of  the  West/'  which  Jonathan  Carver,  in  his  mythicisd 
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The  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814  haa*lj||b  for  future  settle- 
ment the  whole  boundary  westward  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
but  an  effort  was  made  very  soon  afterward  to  dispose  of 
that  question.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  Gallatin  and  Rush, 
representing  the  United  States/  had  a  series  of  diplomatic 
conferences  in  London,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty,  dated  v.' 
October  20,  1818,  providing  in  effect  that  this  part  of  the  ^ 
boundary  ^ould  for  the  present  remain  undetermined,  and 
"  that  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast,  claimed  by  either 
party,  should,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either 
party  and  for  a  limited  time  be  opened,  for  the  Durpose  of 
trade,  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries."  ^  \\C 

In  the  sunmier  of  1823  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Rush,  then  American  minister  in  London,  to  renew  the  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  boimdary,  and  he  was  directed  to  propose 
the  parallel  of  51®  north;  but  he  was  also  informed  that  if 
the  line  of  49°  was  "earnestly  insisted  on"  by  Great  Britain 
he  might  consent  to  that.  Another  long  discussion  followed, 
which  ended  by  the  British  representatives  offering  to  fix 
the  boundary  at  the  line  of  49®  north,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Columbia  River,  and  thence  down  the 
Colimibia  to  the  sea.  Rush  said  he  was  unable  to  accept 
the  British  proposal,  but  would  agree  to  the  line  of  49®  north, 
from  the  Rocky  Moimtains  to  the  sea,  which  was  "the  ex- 
treme limit"  to  which  he  was  authorized  to  go.^  There 
the  negotiations  ended,  the  difference  between  the  parties 
being  now  reduced  to  the  triangle  bounded  by  the  parallel 
of  49®  north,  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  John  Quincy  Adams  passed  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  White  House,  and  in  the  next 
year  efforts  were  again  made  to  adjust  the  northwest  boun- 

Travds  Throughout  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  published  in  1778, 
mentioned  as  the  Oregon  or  Origan.  The  name  became  a  synonyme  for 
remotenees  and  solitude — witness  Bryant: 

''Lose  thsrself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings." 

'  Gallatin  and  Rush  to  Secretary  of  State;  Amer,  State  Papers,  For.  Rd,, 
rv,381. 
•  Ibid.,  V,  567. 
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dary .  Both  parties  jjehewed  their  previous  oflfers  of  compro- 
mise, and  both  offered  some  slight  additional  advantages. 
But  the  concessions  offered  were  not  acceptable,  and  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  on  August  6, 1827,  by  which  all  the  boun- 
dary provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  were  "indefinitely 
extended  and  continued  in  force,"  either  party  being  at 
liberty,  at  any  time  after  October  20,  1828,  to  annul  and 
abrogate  the  agreement  on  giving  twelve  months'  notice.* 

Up  to  this  time,  the  subject  of  the  northwest  coast  had  at- 
tracted little  public  attention  either  in  America  or  in  Eng- 
land, although  to  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company — ^which  had  consolidated  with  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company  in  1820 — the  matter  was  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  That  great  monopoly  had  done  its  utmost 
to  establish  its  posts  throughout  the  country  and  to  acquire 
and  extend  its  influence  over  the  natives;  but  "beyond  the 
limits  of  the  government  offices,  and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
house,  no  one  in  England  seems  to  have  taken  the  slightest 
interest  in  anything  relating  to  North-West  America."  * 
Meanwhile,  American  fur-traders  had  practically  abandoned 
the  country.  Astor,  unable  to  get  what  he  considered  ade- 
quate support  from  the  government,  made  no  further  at- 
tempt, after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  to  extend  his 
enterprises  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  other  Ameri- 
can  tLlei^  hkd  suffeml  such  hardships  in  their  expeditions 
that  for  years  they  contented  themselves  with  following  up 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
other  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains. 

However,  by  about  1830  the  American  fur-traders  man- 
aged to  push  farther  and  farther  toward  the  Pacific.  Ac- 
cording to  Washington  Irving,  the  whole  country  between 
the  Russian  possessions  in  the  north  and  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  south  was  in  time  ^'  traversed  and  ransacked 
in  every  direction  by  bands  of  himters  and  Indian  traders; 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  moimtain  pass,  or  defile,  that  is 
not  known  and  threaded  in  their  restless  migrations,  nor  a 

» Jhid.,  VI,  650-671,  691,  696. 

'  GrMihow,  Hist,  oj  Oregon  and  Califomia,  378. 
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nameless  stream  that  is  not  hauntecf  by  the  lonely  trapper/'^ 
But  though  the  American  traders  and  trappers  penetrated 
the  Oregon  country,  unlike  their  British  rivals  they  had  no 
permanent  posts  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  agents 
of  the  principal  companies  visited  the  region  from  time  to 
time  with  supplies  for  the  Indians  and  trappers,  which  they 
exchanged  for  furs  to  be  sent  back  to  St.  Louis,  but  they 
did  not  remain. 

While  these  obscure  and  lonely  pioneers  were  exploring 
an  empire,  spasmodic  efforts  were  making  in  Washington 
to  ascertain  and  define  the  rights  of  the  United  States;  but 
nothing  eflfectuaJ  was  done,  and  thus  matters  rested,  and 
would  doubtless  have  so  continued  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  for  an  important  series  of  events  over  which  neither  the 
American  nor  the  British  governments  had  the  sUghtest 
control-the  beginnmg,  namely,  of  extensive  emigration  over- 
land from  the  United  States  into  the  Oregon  territory.  A 
few  settlers  had  gone  by  sea  in  1834,  under  the  leadership  of 
Methodist  missionaries,  and  established  themselves  wiSnn 
the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Oregon,  where  some  old 
employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  already  be- 
gun farming.  The  land  was  fertile,  and  the  new  settlements 
prospered.  In  1836  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions sent  out  several  missionaries  and  their  wives,  who 
managed  to  make  in  safety  the  long  journey  overland;  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  number  of  emigrants  steadily 
increased,  the  Oregon  trail  became  better  known,  wagons 
were  regularly  taken  over  it,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843  not 
less  than  a  thousand  people — ^men,  women,  and  children — 
A'ossed  the  continent  to  find  homes  on  the  Pacific. 

As  soon  as  the  American  settlements  in  Oregon  began  to 
grow  to  a  respectable  size,  the  subject  of  the  title  to  their 
lands  and  the  protection  of  the  people  on  their  journey 
and  in  their  new  homes  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the 
government.  Unlike  the  British  occupants  of  the  soil,  who 
were  necessarily  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
for  all  other  British  subjects  were  excluded  by  the  company's 

'  Waahington  Irving,  BonnevUle^a  Adventtwea,  23. 
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charter' — the  Americans  went  aa  individtials  intemUneto 
become  permanent  residents  and  land-owners,  and  the  right 
to  acquire  title  to  land  was  of  no  less  importance  to  them 
than  the  right  to  be  protected  by  the  armies  and  comis  of 
justice  of  their  country. 

Following  the  first  overland  journeys  of  intending  set- 
tlers, therefore,  petitions  began  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
pointing  out  the  situation  of  the  settlers,  urging  relief,  and 
urging  as  an  essential  means  to  that  end  an  immediate  ad- 
justment with  Great  Britain,  either  by  agreement  or  by 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  territory;  and  reports  from 
the  State  and  War  Departments,  reports  from  conmiittees, 
and  bills  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
in  Oregon,  followed  in  increasing  multipUcity.  Congress, 
however,  still  did  nothing,  for  the  powers  of  Congress  were 
limited.  So  long  as  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain  re- 
mained in  force,  grants  of  land  clearly  could  not  be  made, 
and  the  termination  of  the  agreement  or  the  making  of  a 
new  one  were  necessarily  executive  acts.  One  thing  indeed 
Congress  might  have  done.  It  might  have  passed  an  act, 
similar  to  the  British  act  of  July  2,  1821  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV, 
c.  Ixvi),  extending  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  apply  to  American 
citizens  in  the  Oregon  country ;  but  even  this  was  not  done. 

Lord  Ashbmton's  mission  in  1842  seemed  to  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  effecting^  compromise,  and  after 
his  first  conference  with  Webster  he  wrote  home  in  April 
that  he  expected  to  settle  the  boundary  by  carrying  the  line 
down  the  Columbia.  Unfortimately,  his  instructions  for- 
bade his  agreeing  to  the  line  of  49®  north,  and  failed  to  sug- 

>  By  the  original  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  May  16,  1669, 
all  of  the  King's  subjects  who  were  not  authorized  by  the  corporation  were 
forbidden  to  "visit,  haunt,  frequent,  trade,  traffic  or  adventure''  within  the 
territory  allotted  to  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  trading  into 
Hud8on*8  Bay.  By  crown  grants  of  1821  and  1838  (made  after  the  merger 
with  the  Northwest  Fur  Company)  ''no  British  subjects,  other  than  and 
except  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  and  their  successors,  and  the  persons 
authorized  to  carry  on  exclusive  tnule  by  them,  shall  trade  with  the  Indians 
during  the  period  of  this  our  grant,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,"  etc.  See  text 
of  these  documents  in  Greenhow,  466-476. 
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gest  any  basis  of  compromise  as  between  the  former  offers 
of  the  two  parties.  It  was  apparent,  of  course,  that  a 
compromise  of  some  sort  must  be  found.  Both  parties  had 
fully  stated  their  arguments,  but  neither  of  them  had  found 
any  clear  legal  basis  upon  which  the  title  to  the  territory 
could  have  been  adjudicated.  The  facts  as  to  early  dis- 
covery and  occupation  were  not  fully  ascertainable.  The 
rules  of  international  law  applicable  to  the  case  were  vague 
and  unsettled.  Arbitration  could  not  hopefully  be  looked 
to,  for  arbitrators  could  have  done  no  more  in  such  a  case 
than  make  a  bargain  between  the  parties,  which  the  parties 
could  better  make  for  themselves;  and  a  partition  of  the 
country  was  therefore,  in  1842,  the  only  conceivable  mode 
of  settling  the  question,  since  neither  party  would  have 
yielded  the  whole  territoiy  without  a  war. 

Webster  talked  of  accepting  the  Columbia  River  for  the 
boundary,  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  Mexico 
would  sell  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  expressed  no  objection  to  that  plan,  but  did  not 
oflFer  to  help  the  United  States  to  carry  their  point  with  the 
Mexican  government.  Webster,  however,  soon  modified 
his  views.  He  never  professed  to  think  that  questions  of 
strict  legal  right  were  involved,  and  he  saw  that  an  agree- 
ment for  partition  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  convenience  of  the  two  parties. 
As  a  New  Englander  he  was  much  concerned  about  the 
harbors  on  the  Pacific;  so  that  when  the  Wilkes  exploring 
expedition  returned  in  Jime,  1842,  with  their  reports  of  the 
dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the  ex- 
cellent harbors  in  Puget  Sound,  his  thoughts  again  re- 
verted to  the  advantages  of  a  line  on  49°  north. 

Writing  to  Everett  in  the  autunm,  after  the  Ashburton 
negotiations  had  been  ended  and  the  treaty  signed  without 
any  reference  to  the  northwest  boundary,  Webster  explained 
fully  what  diflBculties  there  had  been  in  the  way.  If  an  ad- 
justment was  to  be  made,  he  said,  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
see  in  what  form  or  on  what  principle  this  could  be  done. 
The  Columbia  River,  of  course,  offered  a  convenient  line  of 
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division,  but  then  the  navigation  was  very  uncertain  and 
inconvenient.  If  the  United  States  were  limited  by  the 
river,  it  would  not  have  one  tolerable  harbor  on  the  whole 
coast,  as  all  the  good  harbors  between  the  Russian  settle- 
ments and  Califomia  were  on  Puget  Sound.  England,  no 
doubt,  wanted  a  good  harbor  in  the  sound,  but  she  might 
also  want  the  privilege  of  transporting  furs  and  other  com- 
modities down  the  river. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  an  object  with  her  to  retain  the  settlement  at  Van- 
couver* and  the  other  small  settlements  further  north,  under  her 
jurisdiction  and  protection.  Does  she  want  any  more?  I  doubt 
whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable  colonization  in  the 
regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly,  whether  it  be  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers.  At  present  there  are  not  above  seven  hundred 
white  persons  on  the  whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  latitude  54,  north."  * 

Webster  again  reverted  to  the  subject  in  another  letter 
to  Everett  on  January  29,  1843,  where  he  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sale  of  all  of  Upper  Califomia  to  the  United 
States,  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  devoted  to  paying 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  and  a  part  to  paying  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  Mexico.' 

But  Webster  was  not  to  remain  much  longer  in  the  State 
Department,  and  Tyler  thought  (perhaps  wisely)  that  the 
joint  occupation  might  well  be  suffered  to  continue,  and  that 
time  was  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,*  an  opinion  which 
Calhoun  fully  shared.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  Oregon 
could  not  decently  be  ignored  altogether,  especiaUy  as  the 
British  government  was  now  proposing  a  new  negotiation  ;«^ 

*  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River. 

« Webster  to  Everett,  Nov.  28,  1842;  Webster's  PrivaU  Corr.,  II,  154. 

•  See  Schaefer,  **The  British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon  Question,''  Amor, 
Hist.  Rev.,  XVI,  293-294,  noU  61. 

<  Tyler  to  Calhoun,  Oct.  7,  1845;  Amer.  Hist.  Assn.  Rep.,  1899,  II,  1059. 

* "  It  has  appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  both  parties  would 
act  wisely  in  availing  themselves  of  so  auspicious  a  moment  to  endeavor  to 
bring  to  a  settlement  the  only  remaining  subject  of  territorial  difference.  .  .  . 
I  speak  of  the  line  of  boundary  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  .  You  will 
propose  to  Mr.  Webster  to  move  the  President  to  furnish  the  United  States 
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and  the  President  in  his  annual  message  in  December,  1842, 
informed  Congress  that,  although  the  difficulty  might  not 
for  several  years  to  come  involve  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  would  not  delay  to  urge  on  Great  Britain  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  settlement. 

Aberdeen  was  very  indignant  at  the  President's  way  of 
putting  it.  "You  must  know  by  this  time,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "why  I  expressed  myself  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  message  of  the  President.  The  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search  was  really  scandal- 
ous. His  mention  of  the  Oregon  question  was  also  most 
uncandid.  When  he  talked  of  pressing  us  to  enter  into 
negotiation,  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  most  friendly  overture 
from  us,  which  he  had  already  answered  favourably.^'  ^ 

What  Tyler  intended,  and  what  Webster  would  have 
liked,  was  to  send  the  latter  on  a  special  mission  to  England, 
but  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  report  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.*  Webster  next  tried  to  persuade  Everett  to  go 
on  the  new  and  important  mission  to  China  so  that  he  might 
take  his  place,  but  without  success.  At  last  in  May,  1843, 
Webster  resigned;  the  interregnum  under  Legar^  followed; 
Upshur  was  not  appointed  Secretary  of  State  until  the  end 
of  July,  and  it  was  not  until  October  8, 1843,  that  instructions 
were  at  last  sent  to  Everett  to  open  negotiations  in  London. 
But  by  that  time  Aberdeen  had  become  tired  of  waiting 
and  had  arranged  to  send  Pakenham,  for  many  years  the 

Minister  at  this  Court  with  such  instructions  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  upon 
the  negotiation  of  this  matter  with  such  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty  for  that  object;  and  you  will  assure  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  it  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  fairness, 
and  to  adjust  it  on  a  basis  of  equitable  compromise." — (Aberdeen  to  Fox, 
Oct.  18,  1842;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  139.) 

*  Aberdeen  to  J.  W.  Croker,  Feb.  25,  1843;  Croker*s  Corr,  and  Diaries,  II, 
189.  The  President  had  instructed  Webster  the  previous  autumn  to  say  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Oregon 
territory;  that  he  would  express  this  opinion  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and 
that  instructions  would  be  sent  to  the  American  minister  in  London  "at  no 
distant  day."— (Webster  to  Fox,  Nov.  25,  1842;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong., 
1  sess.,  140.) 

<  Adams's  Memoirs,  XI,  330,  Feb.  28,  1843.  The  vote  of  the  committee  was 
6  to  3  against  the  appropriation. 
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British  minister  to  Mexico,  to  undertake  the  business  in 
Washington. 

When  Pakenham  reached  his  new  post,  early  in  the  year 
1844,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  compromise  had  been 
greatly  increased.  The  state  legislatures  were  beginning  to 
pass  militant  resolutions,  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
was  becoming  inflamed,  and  the  Senate  had  been  doing 
what  it  could  to  embarrass  the  negotiations  by  passing  a 
bill  (which  failed  in  the  House)  for  establishing  forts  and 
making  grants  of  land  in  Oregon.  The  eternal  question  of 
slavery  also  began  to  complicate  the  question.  McDuffie 
and  Calhoun  had  opposed  the  Senate  bill,  and  their  action 
was  attributed  in  the  North  to  the  unwillingness  of  South 
Carolina  to  see  the  area  of  freedom  extended ;  so  that  when 
Calhoun,  somewhat  later,  warned  the  country  of  the  danger 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
great  abolitionist  poet.  In  his  lines  "  To  a  Southern  States- 
man''  Whittier  contrasted  Calhoun's  course  in  respect  to 
Oregon  and  in  respect  to  Texas.  "Is  this  thy  voice?"  he 
asked: 

"  Is  this  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear 
Wail  in  the  wind?    And  dost  thou  shake  to  hear 
Actaeon-like  the  bay  of  thine  own  hounds, 
Spumihg  the  leash  and  leaping  o'er  their  bounds, 
Sore  baffled  statesmen? 

It  may  be 
That  the  roused  spirits  of  Democracy 
May  leave  to  newer  States  the  same  wide  door 
Through  which  thy  slave-cursed  Texas  entered  in." 

Congress  met  in  December,  1843,  and  the  President's 
message  once  more  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory  was  still  in  dispute;  that 
propositions  for  settlement  and  final  adjustment  had  been 
submitted  to  the  British  government  without  result;  that 
the  American  minister  in  London  had  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  subject  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  British 
government;  and  that  every  proper  expedient  would  be  re- 
sorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  speedy  and 
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happy  determination.  In  the  meantime  he  had  recom- 
mended that,  inasmuch  as  many  American  citizens  were 
either  already  established  in  the  territory  or  were  on  the 
way  thither  for  the  purpose  of  forming  permanent  settle- 
mentS;  military  posts  be  established  along  the  line  of  travel 
so  as  to  furnish  protection  against  hostile  tribes  of  Indians. 
"Our  laws,"  he  added,  "should  also  follow  them,  so  modi- 
fied as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require." 

These  suggestions  involved  doing  no  more  than  what  the 
British  government  had,  in  effect,  done  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  its  servants;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
enough  for  Congress,  and  in  Miarch,  1844,  Senator  Semple, 
of  Illinois,  precipitated  a  debate  by  offering  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  give  notice  terminating  the  joint 
occupation  convention  of  1827.  Upon  this  a  long  and 
excited  discussion  arose  in  the  Senate,  in  the  coiu^  of 
which  Senator  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  vehement 
speech  advocating  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  asserting 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  "had  a  clear  and  conclusive 
title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory — to  every  foot  of  it — ^from 
the  latitude  of  42  to  the  latitude  of  54.40  north, "  and  assert- 
ing that  the  object  of  the  British  government  was  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  the 
American  people  would  never  suffer  to  sleep. .  This  elo- 
quence of  Buchanan  and  other  congressional  orators  was 
of  course  intended  for  its  effect  upon  the  coming  presidential 
election,  and,  no  doubt,  was  so  received  by  the  Senate  and  the 
country  at  large;  but  as  the  commercial  states  were  mani- 
festing uneasiness  over  the  possibility  of  war  with  England, 
the  motion  for  giving  notice  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  18. 

When  the  nominating  conventions  of  the  two  parties  met 
in  May,  1844,  the  question  of  Oregon  was  therefore  still 
undecided,  although  the  American  government  had  repeat- 
edly indicated  a  willingness  to  divide  the  territory  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  basis  of  the  line  of  49°  north  latitude. 
This  would  have  given  to  the  United  States  seven  degrees  of 
coast  as  against  five  and  two-thirds  degrees  to  Great  Britain, 
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and  would  also  have  given  to  the  United  States  both  sides  of 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  southern  half  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  the  whole  of  Puget  Sound.  To  any  such  propo- 
sition, however,  Great  Britain  thus  far  had  shown  no  readi- 
ness to  listen.  The  Whig  convention,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  silent  on  the  subject  of  Oregon;  but  the  Democratic 
platform,  adopting  the  most  extreme  view,  declared  that 
"our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear 
and  unquestionable,"  and  that  no  part  of  it  ought  to  be 
ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power. 

As  the  presidential  campaign  progressed,  the  jg^onsible 
talk  about  "the  whole  of  Oregon''  gp^i  " Fif ty-f pnr-f Qrty,nr 

[IJouder^aja^japiSj^n^  Public  opinion, 

not  correctly  informed,  became  accustomed  to  the  talk  of  war 
with  England;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  public, 
who  cared  nothing  whatever  about  Oregon  for  its  own  sake, 
were  being  daily  irritated  by  violent  and  abusive  language 
that  was  repeated  with  malicious  pleasure  by  the  British 
press.  "Our  cousin  Jonathan  is  an  offensive,  arrogant 
fellow  in  his  manner,"  wrote  so  friendly  a  critic  as  Lord 
Ashburton.  "  By  nearly  all  our  people  he  is  therefore  hated, 
and  a  treaty  of  conciliation  with  such  a  fellow,  however 
considered  by  prudence  or  poUcy  to  be  necessary,  can  in  no 
case  be  very  popular  with  the  multitude.''  ^ 

But  if  the  multitude  in  Great  Britain  disliked  Brother 
Jonathan's  swagger  and  arrogance,  the  American  public  had 
equally  good  reason  to  dislike  John  Bull.  For  years  before 
the  election  of  1844  volume  after  volume  of  travels  in 
America  which  had  appeared  in  England  and  been  re- 
printed in  America  touched  and  irritated  every  sensitive 
fibre  of  national  self-consciousness.  The  criticisms  were  not 
the  less  offensive  because  they  were  often  just.  The  hearty 
contempt  and  abuse  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Hamilton, 
and  Charles  Dickens  were  sometimes  less  hard  to  bear  than 
the  patronizing  condescension  of  other  writers.  Slavery 
was  imiversally  denounced  in  terms  that  exasperated  the 
South ;  and  the  dirt,  discomforts  of  travel,  manner  of  speech, 

1  ABhburton  to  Croker,  Nov.  25,  1842;  Croker's  Corr.  and  Diaries,  II,  188 
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and  rawness  of  a  new  country  were  held  up  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  worid  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  the 
whole  nation.  Most  of  these  productions  are  forgotten,  but 
one  work  of  genius  survives.  ^^^  poi-Kopa  nr^f  fr^  nniinV|  . 
to  say  that  th^  pnhlirAtinn  of  Martin  ChuzzUmit  did  more  ^^^ 
than jdmost  any  other  one  thing  to  drive  the  United^5tates 
and  England  in  ^^^  dirftfitif^p  ot  ^g^r. 


was  under  such  discouraging  circumstances  that  Pak- 
enham  began  his  Oregon  negotiations.  He  had  written  to 
Upshur  soon  after  arriving  in  Washington  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  British  government  to  come  to  "an  early  and  satis- 
factory arrangement"  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
Oregon.  Upshur  had  replied,  asking  Pakenham  to  call  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  but  on  the 
day  following  their  preliminary  conversation  Upshur  was 
kiUed.^ 

Both  Tyler  and  Calhoun  were  in  favor  of  letting  the  dis- 
cussion rest,  but  as  the  former  remarked  at  a  later  day,  "a 
clamour  was  raised  in  relation  to  the  Subject  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  loudest  in  the  west,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  remain  but  that  negotiation  should  be  attempted."  *  It 
was  not  until  the  twenty-third  of  August,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  presidential  campaign,  that  the  discussion  was  begun. 
Calhoun's  real  purpose  was  to  gain  time;  "to  do  nothing  to 
excite  attention,"  as  he  explained,  "and  leave  time  to  op- 
erate." '      '^^^^^^^n^^^^  ^^  Rn'fifih  gnvpmmpnf.  WfULQUil^ 

the  opposite.  Thpy  jyprPj  ^'n  ^^Q^'tyj  vprjr  in jj^^.^'fr^  ^  to 
the  Tate.  jaLQBSQaj.JbutJJ^^  much  concerned 

indeed -^iu^-iQ-A.-wap-witL.lhfiiL.heaLcu^^^^^  "It  is," 

wrote  Everett,  "the  result  of  the  closest  consideration  I 
have  been  able  to  give  it,  that  the  present  government, 
though  of  course  determined  not  to  make  any  discreditable 
sacrifice  of  what  they  consider  their  rights,  are  really  will- 
ing to  agree  to  reasonable  terms  of  settlement."  But  what 
Everett  regarded  as  reasonable  terms  were  much  beyond 

1  Pakenham  to  Upshur,  Feb.  24,  XS44;  Upshur  to  Pakenham,  Feb.  26,  1844; 
Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  140. 
•Tyler  to  Calhoun,  Oct.  7,  1845;  Amer.  Hist,  Assn. Rep.  1899,  II,  1059. 
*  Calhoun  to  Mason,  May  30,  1845;  ibid.,  II,  660. 
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what  Pakenham's  official  instructions  authorized  him  to 
agree  to.^  A  negotiation  begun  under  such  circumstances 
was  necessarily  futile/  The  American  representative  only 
wanted  to  gain  time;  the  British  representative  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  what  he  was  well  advised  would  be  rejected. 
Nevertheless,  the  forms  of  a  discussion  were  gone  through 
with,  and  written  statements  of  the  claims  of  the  parties 
having  been  exchanged,  the  conferences  came  to  an  end, 
without  any  conclusion  having  been  reached,  on  September 
24,  1844. 2 

Early  in  the  following  winter  Pakenham  notified  Calhoun 
that,  although  he  had  submitted  the  written  statements  and 
the  protocols  of  the  conferences  to  the  British  government, 
he  had  not  yet  received  instructions  on  the  several  points 
which  had  been  chiefly  discussed.'  The  British  govern- 
ment, of  course,  had  delayed  instructions  to  Pakenham,  be- 
cause it  was  waiting  to  see  precisely  what  was  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  new  administration,  and  it  did  not  have  long 
to  wait.  The  inaugural  of  President  Polk  was  perfectly  ex- 
pUcit  on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  He  considered  it,  he  said, 
his  duty  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  "to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon,"  he  continued,  "is  'dear 
and  unquestionable'  and  already  are  our  people  preparing  to  perfect 
that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and  children.  .  .  .  The 
world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  industries  of  the  immi- 
grants. To  us  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting  them  adequately 
wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil." 

The  President's  use  of  quotation  marks  showed  that  he 
was  merely  reasserting  before  his  own  countrymen  the  dec- 

» Everett  to  Upshur,  Dec.  2,  1843;  State  Dept.  MSS,  As  to  Pakenham's 
instructions,  see  Aberdeen  to  Pakenham,  Dec.  28, 1843;  same  to  same  (private), 
March  4,  1844;  quoted  in  Schaefer's  "British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon 
Question,"  Amer,  Hist.  Rev.,  XVI,  295. 

'  Protocols  of  the  conferences  are  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  seas., 
143-145;  statemente  of  claims,  ibid.,  14&-16r."* 

'  Pakenham  to  Calhoun,  Jan.  15,  1845;  Calhoun  to  Pakenham,  Jan.  21, 
1845;  ibid.,  161-162. 
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larations  of  the  Baltimore  convention;  but  the  voice  of  a 
president,  as  he  soon  discovered,  resounds  loudly  through 
the  world;  and  his  words  seemed  to  ^xx^ehCun  Eidr^uoalter- 
ably  oppraed  to  any  compromise  with  Gre^t^Tit^ar    That 


impression  wn'!  r^lghtf ^H  ];?y.  t'^^'*TT^^^r^**^^TTl^T^  f^f^ 
of  Stattf  of  Mr.  Buchanan^  who  had  so  vehemently  asserted 
iifiiier^enateliEe-^^^arand  conclusive  title^^  of  theUftited 
.aate^^e^jveiytooTSTtEe  territory  oTTTfegon  from  latitude 


49®  to  latitud&-^^-40^,'antfliad^  so  fiercely  proclaimed  the 
unchanging  pui'puses  of  Ihe  American  nation.  The  loud 
talk  of  Western  senators,  and  of  the  Democrats  generally, 
during  the  presidential  campaign,  naturally  attracted  very 
unfavorable  attention  in  England ;  and  the  opposition  party 
in  Parliament  took  up  the  President's  message,  with  a  view 
to  attacking  and  discrediting  Peel's  government.  On  the 
fourth  of  April,  1845,  simultaneous  assaults  were  made  by  the 
leaders — Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  government,  could  only  say  in  the 
Conmions  that  negotiations  were  still  progressing,  and  that 
he  did  not  despair  of  a  favorable  result.  He  did,  however, 
express  great  regret  that  the  President  should  have  referred 
in  a  public  address  to  any  other  contingency  than  that  of  a 
friendly  termination  of  all  difficulties;  and  he  ended  by 
declaring  that  her  Majesty's  government  considered  that 
"we  too  have  rights  respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon 
which  are  'clear  and  unquestionable.'  .  .  .  We  are  resolved 
— and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them."  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Aberdeen  explained  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  publishing  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. Negotiations  were  proceeding,  and  so  lately  as  the 
nineteenth  of  February,  President  Tyler,  in  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  had  expressed  himself  as  hopeful  of  an  early 
and  amicable  conclusion.  President  Polk's  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  not  an  official  act  of  which  foreign  countries  could 
take  note.  Her  Majestv's^govemment  intended  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  in  ^manner  consistent  with  justice, 

1  Hansard,  LXXIX,  178. 
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reason,  moderation,  and  common-sense.  They  were  willing 
to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  maintain  peace,  but  there 
were  limits  which  must  not  be  passed.  "We  too,  my 
lords,"  he  concluded,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  the  House, 
"have  rights  which  are  'clear  and  unquestionable,'  and  these 
rights,  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  your  support,  we  are 
ready  to  maintain."  ^ 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  the  utterances  of  thft  Prpf^if^ftnt 
agdjit^i  Sonrntinry  oFt^tete^-not  to  speak  ot  the  other  orators 
in  Congress  and  out,  or  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country — hj[.H  s^jpnppfTpH  in  fit,ini^c  "p  »  ^^ngfrffli?  ^pj^  in 
l^ngknH     The  ownership  .ot  the  Oregon  territory  was,  in 

itaplf ^  p.  minor  n^ftttgr^nt  qnP^<^|,|nTiQ  nf  natinnfll  hni^p]-  ypjy> 

beginning  to  be  aske9'''^fai(A  might  easily  excite  a  feeling 
under  whose  influence  the  subject  could  never  have  been 
amicably  settled. 

Unaer  such  very  unfavorable  conditions  of  temper  on 
both  sides,  the  interrupted  conferences  in  relation  to  Ore- 
gon were  resumed  in  the  middle  of  the  sunamer  of  1845,  and 
at  the  first  of  these,  Buchanan  presented  his  statement  of 
the  legal  grounds  upon  which  the  United  States  claimed  all 
that  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory  between  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  the  southern  line  of  Alaska,  which, 
he  said,  rested  on  discovery,  exploration,  and  possession. 
But  the  President,  Buchanan  continued,  found  himself  em- 
barrassed, if  not  conamitted,  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
who  had  uniformly  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  com- 
promise in  all  their  negotiations.  He  had,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  present  negotiation  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  to  make  one  more  effort  to  adjust  this  long- 
pending  controversy,  and  he  again  proposed  the  Une  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.^ 

To  this  communication  Pakenham  returned  a  long  reply, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept 
Buchanan's  proposal,  for  the  reason  that  it  offered  less  than 
what  had  been  tendered  by  the  American  government, 
and  declined  by  the  British  government  in  1826,  and  he 

» Ibid.,  115.  *  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  seas.,  145,  1Q3-169. 
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ended  by  the  unlucky  statement,  that  he  trusted  "the 
American  plenipotentiary  will  be  prepared  to  offer  some 
further  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  British  government."  ^  Having 
thus  slanuned  the  door  in  Buchanan's  face,  Pakenham  com- 
fortably waited  for  the  next  move  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  so  matters  rested  during  the  remainder  of  the 
sunmier  of  1845. 

1  Pakenham  to  Buchanan,  July  29,  1845;  ibid.,  170-177. 


CHAPTER  XXDC 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the 
colonization  and  early  history  of  California.  We  are  now 
to  inquire  what  was  the  condition  of  that  country  near  the 
time  of  President  Polk's  inauguration,  and  what  were  the 
views  of  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  nations  in  re- 
spect to  that  fertile  and  far-spreading  domain. 

On  the  whole,  life  in  Calif omia  bore  much  the  same  as- 
pect, at  least  upon  the  surface,  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  after  independence  as  during  the  twenty-five  years 
before;  and  yet  there  had  been  changes  of  an  important 
kind,  which  were  far  from  being  changes  for  the  better. 
Three  developments  from  early  colonial  conditions  were 
chiefly  significant : 

1 .  The  increase  in  the  English-speaking  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  missions. 

3.  The  growth  of  a  home-rule  sentiment,  accompanied 
by  distrust  and  dislike  of  Mexican  authority. 

The  total  Mexican  and  Indian  population,  in  1825, 
amounted  to  perhaps  3,500  of  the  former,  and  20,000  of  the 
latter.  In  1831  an  apparently  accurate  statement  gave 
4,342  for  the  Mexicans  and  foreigners,  and  18,683  for  the 
Indians.*  By  1845  the  Mexican  population  was  estimated 
at  about  6^^200^,  showing  a  tolerably  high  rate  of  growth  in 
twenty  years.^  Only  a  very  little  of  this  was  due  to  immi- 
gration from  Mexico.    No  man  came  thence  except  under 

« 

*  Forbes,  Calif otmiOf  202. 

*  Bancroft,  California,  IV,  649.  His  figures  are  6,900  for  the  genie  de  razon, 
of  whom  680  were  foreigners.  This  would  leave  6,220  for  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. 
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compulsion;  or  for  wages.  There  were  some  civil  officials, 
some  soldiers,  a  few  convicts,  and  a  very  few  subsidized 
colonists.  It  was  not  because  the  Mexican  government  dis- 
couraged emigration.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  repeated 
promises  of  grants  of  land  and  money  to  promote  it,  but 
they  simply  failed  to  attract  settlers.  The  growth  in  the 
Mexican  population  was,  therefore,  almost  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  natural  increase  of  a  prolific  race,  living  in  a 
healthy  climate,  where  the  means  of  existence  were  extraor- 
dinarily abundant. 

But  if  Mexican  citizens  were  slow  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  California,  there  were  men  in  plenty  from  elsewhere,  who 
came  eagerly  and  without  asking  either  help  or  permission 
from  any  governmental  authority.  There  were  very  few 
of  these  foreigners  in  1825,  and  there  were  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  1830,  and  six  hundred  and  xight; 
in  1845.^  Some  came  by  sea,  including  all  the  first-comers, 
but  as  early  perhaps  as  1825  trappers,  in  the  employment 
of  the  great  fur  companies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
b^an  to  arrive  over  the  mountains.  "  After  1826  an  army 
of  himters,  increasing  from  hundreds  to  thousands,  fre- 
quented the  fur-producing  streams  of  the  interior,  and 
even  the  valleys  of  California,  flitting  hither  and  thither, 
individuals  and  parties,  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  natives,  wandering  without  other  motive 
than  the  hope  of  more  abundant  game,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  as  is  the  wont  of  trappers,  but  making 
no  maps  and  keeping  no  diaries." ' 

In  most  cases,  the  visits  of  these  men  were  contrary  to 
the  Mexican  law.  By  a  decree  of  May  1, 1828,  no  foreigner 
could  lawfully  enter  Mexican  territory  without  a  passport, 
nor  could  he  remain  more  than  a  month  unless  he  obtained 
a  license  {carta  de  seguridad),  which  must  be  renewed  from 
year  to  year,'  and  few  Americans  or  Canadians  troubled 
themselves  about  passports.  Of  course  the  law  was  never 
consistently  enforced,  and  numbers  of  trappers  and  traders 
continued  to  make  their  way  overland,  some  from  Oregon, 

» Ibid.,  V,  624.  « Ibid,,  III,  151-152.  » Dublan  y  Lozano,  II,  69. 
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some  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  by  way  of  the  Gila 
River  from  New  Mexico.  Deserters  from  foreign  ships  also 
helped  to  swell  the  population. 

Undesirable  as  most  of  these  men  were,  they  were  not 
much  troubled  by  the  authorities;  and  indeed  the  people  of 
California  seem  generally  to  have  had  much  less  objection 
to  Englishmen  and  Americans  than  to  Mexicans.*  This  re- 
gard for  foreigners  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  respectable  people  who  married  in  the 
country,  and  through  a  degree  of  energy  and  enterprise 
quite  unknown  to  the  natives  became  reputable  and  influ- 
ential citizens.  7^»  moir^opf  F„y|g|i^li  QQd  Americans  had 
in  their  hands  the  greater  pg^r^^  of  ^^f^  ^ro^f^.  nf  t,f^ft  pountryr' 
\\ii  U  the  numbers  ol  the  Spanish  and  English-speakmg 


people,  the  genie  de  razon,  had  increased,  the  numbers  of 
the  semi-civilized  mission  Indians  had  fallen  off  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  This  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  secular  authorities  to  do  away  with  the  mis- 
sions. In  theory  the  Spanish  missions  were  by  no  means 
permanent  institutions,  but  were  temporary  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  aim 
of  the  regular  clergy  professed  to  be  the  transformation  of 
these  naked  nomads  into  a  God-fearing,  laborious,  settled 
peasantry;  and  in  Upper  California  the  Franciscans  had 
had  an  undoubted  measure  of  success,  far  greater,  for  in- 
stance, than  was  ever  attained  by  the  missionaries  in  Texas. 
But  in  spite  of  its  successes  the  church  was  never  willing  to 
admit  that  its  task  was  finished,  or  that  the  Indians  were 
ready  to  become  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uberal 
and  anti-clerical  parties,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Mexico,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  asserted  that  the 
neophytes  were  ready  for  citizenship,  and  must  be  rescued 
as  soon  as  possible  from  a  condition  of  quasi-slavery. 

As  early  as  September  13, 1813,  the  Spanish  Cortes  decreed 
that  all  missions,  within  ten  years  after  their  foundation, 

*  Bancroft,  Califamia,  III,  397. 

'  Interesting  contemporary  foreign  accounts  of  life  in  California  about  this 
time  will  be  found  in  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Forbes's  Califomia, 
and  Robinson's  Life  in  California. 
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must  be  converted  into  pueblos,  or  villages,  and  become  sub- 
ject to  secular  authority,  both  in  civil  and  religious  affairs. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  existence  of  this  decree  was  un- 
known in  California  until  years  after  its  enactment,  a  fact 
not  so  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  of 
Mexico  was  at  that  time  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  that  neither  Spaniards  nor  Mexicans  were 
ever  able  to  establish  regular  or  certain  means  of  conmiimica- 
tion  between  California  and  the  capital.^  At  any  rate,  it 
was  not  until  1825  that  the  first  steps  toward  secularizing 
the  missions  were  taken.  In  that  year  Echeandla,  the  first 
governor  under  the  repubUc,  issued  an  edict  authorizing 
married  Indians  who  had  some  means  of  gaining  a  UveU- 
hood,  and  who  had  been  Christians  for  fifteen  years,  or  since 
childhood,  to  assiune  all  the  right  of  Mexican  citizens  and 
to  leave  the  missions  freely.  This  experiment  was  not, 
however,  very  successful,  and  apparently  had  very  limited 
application.* 

The  question  of  secularization  now  became  involved  with 
the  policy  of  expulsion  of  Spanish  subjects  from  Mexican 
territory— the  friars  being  for  the  most  part  native  Span- 
iards— and  also,  to  some  extent,  with  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  the  republic  by  the  Roman  church.  These 
were  matters  in  which  the  Mexican  authorities  felt  much 
interest,  but  the  inhabitants  of  California  none  at  all.  The 
latter  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  eager  to  break  up  the 
mission  establishments,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  friars 
were  the  only  people  who  could  control  the  Indians  and 
make  them  work,  and  that  if  the  friars  were  expelled  the 
Mexican  colonists  would  be  exposed  to  Indian  raids,  and 
the  chief  resources  of  the  country  in  cattle  and  crops  would 
be  cut  off.  Indeed,  in  a  country  so  thinly  settled,  with  an 
indolent  population,  with  a  small  military  force,  and  with 
a  chronically  impoverished  government,  secularization  pre- 
sented very  real  difficulties. 

Governor  Echeandia,  nevertheless,  who  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  strong  anti-clerical  bias,  believed  that 

» Bancroft,  Califamia,  II,  399.  « Ibid,,  HI,  102. 
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secularization  could  be  accomplished.  In  1829  he  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  supreme  government  a  project  for 
secularizing  the  missions,  which  was  at  first  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Mexican  authorities.^  But  by  the  end  of  the 
year  Guerrero's  government  was  out  and  Bustamante,  with 
his  reactionary  and  despotic  notions,  was  in.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  to  order  Echeandfa 
to  make  no  change  in  the  mission  system,  and  a  new  gov- 
ernor, one  Manuel  Victoria,  was  appointed.  Echeandla, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  be  stopped  in  his  career  of  re- 
form either  by  the  facts  of  the  case  or  by  the  orders  of  his 
superiors;  and  as  Governor  Victoria  was  in  no  hurry  to 
take  up  his  office,  Echeandfa,  without  any  legal  authority 
whatever,  had  the  opportunity  to  issue  a  decree  of  secular- 
ization. The  friars  very  naturally  declined  to  obey,  more 
especially  as  the  new  governor  did  at  last  land  at  San  Diego 
soon  after  the  decree  was  issued.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
Monterey  the  decree  was  rescinded. 

Echeandla,  however,  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources. Visions  of  plunder  had  begun  to  awaken  new 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  younger  Calif omians,  and 
with  their  aid  the  ganison  of  San  Dfego  ^as  induced  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  Echeandfa.  Victoria  thereupon 
raised  an  "army"  of  thirty  meft  and  met  the  revolutionists 
near  Los  Angeles;  but  one  of  his  men  being  killed,  and  he 
himself  wounded,  he  surrendered  and  was  sent  back  to 
Mexico.  By  this  time  the  Federal  government  had  for- 
mally disapproved  Echeandfa's  decree  of  secularization,  al- 
though, evidently  with  the  intention  of  conciliating  anti- 
clerical sentiment,  it  had  directed  that  the  question  be 
closely  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  what  missions  were  in 
a  condition  to  be  secularized  according  to  the  Spanish  law 
of  1813,  and  to  prepare  such  a  plan  as  might  be  deemed 
most  expedient.  Incidentally,  another  governor  of  CaJi- 
fomia.  General  Jos6  Figueroa,  was  appointed,  who  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  January,  1833.  Profiting 
by  the  experience  of  his  predecessor,  he  lost  no  time  in  ban- 

» Ibid.,  Ill,  302. 
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ishing  Echeandfa  from  Calif onuE;  and  the  latter  disappears 
from  history. 

Figueroa  took  no  active  steps  against  the  missions.  His 
reports  to  the  government  were,  however,  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  friars.  He  described  the  mission  Indians  as 
held  in  a  degrading  servitude,  and  as  untaught  in  letters  or 
even  in  the  simplest  arts  of  agriculture.  If  set  free  he  be- 
lieved they  would  be  beggars,  and  would  soon  relapse  to 
barbarism  and  join  the  wild  Indians  in  stealing  horses  and 
cattle  for  sale  to  New  Mexicans  and  foreigners.  He  there- 
fore advised  against  any  sudden  or  radical  change,  while 
favoring  partial  and  experimental  reforms  at  some  of  the 
older  missions.* 

But  before  these  reports  could  have  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico  Bustamante,  in  his  turn,  was  out  and  Farias  and 
his  doctrinaire  associates  were  administering  the  federal 
government;  and  they  made  haste,  in  the  midst  of  their 
other  activities,  to  settle  the  mission  question.  By  a  law 
passed  August  20,  1833,  the  Mexican  Congress  directed  the 
government  to  secularize  all  the  missions  in  the  two  Cali- 
fomias.  In  th^  place  of  each  mission  a  parish  church  was 
to  be  established,  which  was  to  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of 
the  secular  clergy  having  a  fixed  salary.  The  mission  build- 
ings, other  than  the  churches,  were  to  be  converted  into 
priests'  houses,  schools,  offices  for  the  ayuntamientos  and 
other  public  establishments.  The  lands  and  cattle  were 
to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians  belonging  to  the 
niission.* 

This  law  merely  authorized  the  government  to  act,  but 
both  men  and  money  were  scarce,  and  until  the  government 
found  the  new  priests,  and  provided  the  funds  to  carry  on 
the  new  parishes,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  what  the  authorities 
in  California  could  do.  At  first  they  drifted,  but  on  August 
9,  1834,  they  passed  a  decree  of  the  local  legislature  placing 
the  missions  under  the  control  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 

» Ibid.,  Ill,  325,  328. 

'  Dublan  y  Lozano,  II,  548.  Sec  also  the  law  of  April  16,  1834,  which 
■ecularized  tXL  the  missioDs  in  the  several  states;  ibid.,  689.  This  law  had  no 
^iplication  to  the  Califomias,  which  were  territoriea. 
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granting  parcels  of  the  mission  lands  to  the  Indians  in 
severalty.^ 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  decree  the  central  gov- 
ernment attempted  to  deal  with  the  mission  lands  in  another 
way,  by  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  company  which  was 
to  colonize  and  develop  this  property.  To  that  end,  the 
government  undertook  to  give  money,  free  transportation, 
tools,  and  rations  for  a  year  to  every  colonist  sent  out  by 
the  company,  besides  an  allotment  of  land  and  cattle  from 
the  property  of  the  missions.  Something  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people  were  enlisted  for  the  new  colony  upon  the 
strength  of  the  government's  offers.  They  started  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  April,  1834,  while  Farias  was  still  in  power, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  reached  Monterey  in  the 
autumn  of  that  same  year,  in  spite  of  some  losses  by  death 
and  desertion  on  the  long  and  toilsome  journey.*  But  their 
plans  came  to  nothing.  Santa  Anna  had  taken  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  Farias  soon  after  the  expedition 
started,  and  as  a  part  of  his  general  policy  of  undoing  what- 
ever  Farias  had  done,  Santa  Anna  sent  orders  overland  to 
California  revoking  the  concessions  made  to  the  new  settlers. 
The  enterprise  was  thus  wrecked.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
were  deported  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  the  colonists  were 
sent  as  quasi-prisoners  to  Solano,  north  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  where  they  were  detained  for  some  time,  a  part 
of  them  ultimately  returning  to  Mexico  and  the  rest  being 
scattered  among  the  old  residents  of  California.' 

The  next  year  the  federal  government,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  November  7, 1835,  directed  that  secularization  under 
the  law  of  August  20,  1833,  should  be  suspended  until  the 
new  parish  priests  were  ready  to  take  charge;*  but  as  the 
process  of  secularization  in  California  under  the  local  regu- 
lations of  August  9,  1834,  had  already  considerably  pro- 
gressed, and  receivers  for  some  of  the  missions  had  been 
appointed  long  before  the  new  law  was  known,  the  latter 
was  never  obeyed.    Indeed  by  the  summer  of  1836  only 

»  Bancroft,  California,  III,  342.  « /Wd.,  259-269,  344. 

*  Ibid.,  275-281,  286-290.  « Dublan  y  Lozano,  UI,  96. 
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two  missions,  were  left  in  their  original  condition,  and  by  the 
b^inning  of  183T;iiie  missions  of  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara, 
the  tworeroaiaiDig,  jyere.lumed  oyer  to  the  civil  authorities.^ 

Vr(}jp    thip    tJTTift    forward    i\\p.   prny^gg   nf  ^fiftfiiilflr^zfli.inn 

seems  to  havabean  modo  oafiior  by  the  fact  that,  it  met  with 
no  opposition^  The  friars  appear  to  have  lost  heart,  and  to 
have  become  convinced  that  disaster  could  not  be  averted; 
and  they  were  even  accused  of  stripping  the  missions  of  their 
property  as  far  as  possible,  which,  of  course,  meant  slaughter- 
iigtiie  cattle  and  converting  their  hides  and  tallow  into 
money.* 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  1834  was 
to  appoint  a  comisionado,  or  receiver,  for  each  mission, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  lands  and  cattle  among 
the  Indians  belonging  to  the  mission,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  village  government,  to  get  in  the  crops,  and  to 
dispose  of  such  property  as  was  not  to  be  distributed  to  the 
neophytes.  To  do  this  successfully  would  obviously  have 
required  "  the  employment  of  able  and  honest  administrators, 
a  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  neophytes,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  missionaries,  a  strong  and  watch- 
ful territorial  government,  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  liberal 
public  spirit,  and  freedom  from  sectional  strife.  All  these 
conditions  being  more  or  less  wanting,  success  was  impos- 
sible.   Failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion."  * 

The  first  difficulty  was  doubtless  the  most  serious.  It 
was  impossible  to  find  administrators  for  the  several  mis- 
sions who  were  both  able  and  honest..  Those  who  were 
honest  were  incompetent  or  stupid;  those  who  were  able 
were  not  honest;  and  some  were  both  vicious  and  incom- 
petent. Accounts  were  not  kept,  or  if  kept,  were  useless. 
The  governor  and  other  territorial  officials  were  permitted 
to  use  the  cattle  and  grain  of  the  missions  as  if  it  were  gov- 
ernment property,  or  their  own,  and  "loans"  of  cattle  were 
made  to  friends.  The  Indians  were  permitted  to  relapse 
into  barbarism.    Some  of  them  were  kept  together  and  at 

» Bancroft,  CaUfomia,  IV,  47.  » /Wrf.,  Ill,  320-348,  pcwwm. 

» Ibid,,  IV,  44. 
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work  much  as  in  former  years;  but  those  to  whom  cattle  or 
tools  were  given  converted  them  as  fast  as  possible  into 
Uquor,  and  Uved  by  begging  and  stealing;  and  when  these 
resources  failed,  some  went  back  to  work,  while  many 
drifted  oflf  to  join  the  wild  Indians  of  the  interior.^ 

'^fi  ^fr^i  Tf^ult  was  that  by  1840  the  mission  Indians  had 
decreased  from  fifte^!rtnQusftiad-of  dghteen  thousand  to 
^ye  tllTMSft"^  0^  s^  thousand;  cattle  from  one  liiSRifed 
and  forty  thousand* £o  UTty  thousand;  and  sheep  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand.*  Three 
years  later,  what  poor  renmants  were  left  of  the  mission 
property  and  the  mission  Indians,  were  turned  back  to  the 
church;  but  it  was  too  late  to  restore  the  past,  and  the 
whole  mission  systemmay  be  conside]^  ,tp  ^^^ye  pf^nifi  iCf7TB- 
pletefy  To^an  end.  SeveraTbf  the  missions  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  some  were  totally  abandoned;  and  in  1845  the 
missiQR  Japds  and  bujldiflg^^ere  .fitdejedJfi^be  sold,  or 
rented  for  a  term  of  years.^ 

Contemporaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  missions, 

«•  -%-'*»**«^'~'       •■^     ,        ^^   "niifc-    ,  Tir  -    ■■■■J M»i^*in         "^  J  •    .  1 


there  iJevelopeH  in  Cftlrfofma'  f^^^gpr<jpy^^^  or  home- 

rule, jsaijijimentjjvhich  expressed  itself  in  open  revolution  oil 
a  petty  scale,  and  in  a  general  and  quite  freely  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Mexican  government.  There  was 
evident  and  abundant  cause  for  such  dissatisfaction.  The 
attempt  to  adn^fli^terthe  affaira^of-.the^ierntofv-from  th^^ 
distant  capital^  and''^  a  ^goverr^mftnt^  ^  iH-J^^flr^.^fL  ^^ 
impoverished;  and  £0.4itterly  ineffici^j^aa Jihat  p4:Mexico, 
was  HnnnH  f-n  b?  if^.i.(ailme-  It  is  true  that  the  people  of 
CaliTomia  were  not  oppressed;  but  they  were  neglected, 
and  they  did  not  love  the  politicians  who  were  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  rUlQ  oyer  them.  The  result  was  a  hostile  feeling 
which,  in  1836,j3iroke  out  into  something  that  might  be 
called  a  revolution. 

» /bid.,  50^52. 

^  Ihid.f  62.  Forbears  figures  show  much  greater  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  in  1831.— (Ca/i/omia,  265.) 

» Bancroft,  Califomia,  IV,  369;  Richman,  California,  282-285.  The  sub- 
ject of  missions  in  California,  the  process  of  secularization,  and  the  title  to 
mission  lands,  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  the 
case  of  Nobili  v.  Redman,  6  Cal.,  325. 
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Figueroa  had  died  the  year  before;  his  successor,  Chico, 
had  been  forced  or  persuaded  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  a 
certain  Nicolds  Gutierrez  was  acting  governor.  His  over- 
throw was  mainly  the  work  of  three  men,  Vallejo,  Alvarado, 
and  Jos6  Castro. 

Of  these  three,  Mariano  Guadelupe  Vallejo  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  most  capable.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  landed  in  California  in  1769 — ^a  man  of  good 
family  who  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition.  Don  Mari- 
ano was  the  eighth  of  the  emigrant's  thirteen  children,  and 
waa  bom  at  Monterey,  in  1808.  Before  he  was  thirty  years 
old  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  m 
the  neighborhood  of  Sonoma,  and  many  cattle ;  and  he  waa 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  various 
disturbances  in  other  parts  of  California,  while  he  lent  his 
name,  or  at  least  his  influence,  to  his  nephew,  Alvarado, 
and  was  recognized  as  military  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment.^ 

Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  who  was  bom  in  California  in 
1809,  was  the  son  of  a  sergeant  in  the  Spanish  troops.  His 
mother  was  Maria  Josef  a  Vallejo,  a  sister  of  Don  Mariano. 
Alvarado  had  not  much  education,  but  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical ability,  and  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  influence 
with  all  his  coimtrymen.  He  was  for  a  time  employed  as  a 
clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Monterey,  and  for  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  the  custom-house.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  vis- 
ited Monterey  early  in  1842,  thought  that  Alvarado  pos- 
sessed little  of  the  talent  and  decision  of  his  uncle,  being 
"more  remarkable  for  love  of  conviviality  than  for  any- 
thing else." 

Jos6  Castro,  the  third  Calif  omian  leader,  was  the  son  of 
a  corporal  and  the  grandson  of  a  sergeant  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  bom  about  1810.  He  had  had  the  same  sort 
of  education  as  Alvarado,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  particular  occupation  except  to  serve  for  several  terms 
as  member  of  the  diputacidn,  or  territorial  legislature.    As 

^  "Pioneer  Spanish  Families  in  California,"  Century  Magazine,  XLl,  377-389 
(Jan.  1891). 
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presiding  officer  of  that  body  he  was  governor  of  Calif omia 
ad  interim  from  September,  1835,  to  January,  1836. 

The  revolt  was  begun  by  Alvarado  and  Castro  alone, 
Vallejo  taking  no  active  part,  although  his  name  was  freely 
used  by  the  promoters.  The  movement  professed  to  be  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  of  1824,  just  as  the  Texan  rising 
of  the  previous  year  had  been  in  support  of  that  instrument; 
and  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  real  justification  for  a  resort 
to  arms,  it  was  to  be  f  oimd  in  a  resistance  to  the  Centralist 
revolution,  which  Santa  Anna  and  his  successors  had  by 
this  time  carried  through,  and  which  was  causing  revolts  in 
all  the  outlying  parts  of  Mexico.  "Federation  or  Death!" 
was  the  cry  of  the  Calif omian  leaders,  but,  as  later  events 
abundantly  proved,  their  only  object  was  to  secure  the 
offices  for  themselves. 

The  physical  force  employed  on  both  sides  was  ridicu- 
lously small,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  coimtry  or  the  serious  consequences  involved.  The 
"Vanguard  of  the  Division  of  Operations,"  as  the  conspir- 
ators chose  to  call  themselves,  numbered  about  a  himdred, 
of  whom  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  sailors  who  had  deserted  their  ships.  But 
among  these  foreigners  there  were  some  half  a  dozen  trap- 
pers, who  were  excellent  riflemen.  The  leader  of  the  foreign 
legion  was  Isaac  Graham,  a  native  Tennesseean,  who  cared 
no  more  for  a  Mexican  than  for  an  Indian,  and  whose  busi- 
ness at  this  particular  time  consisted  in  running  a  sort  of 
"moonshine"  distillery  near  San  Juan. 

On  the  evening  of  November  3,  1837,  the  revolutionary 
"army,"  with  Jos6  Castro  at  its  head,  arrived  in. Monterey, 
and  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  Castillo,  which 
was  not  defended.  Governor  Gutierrez,  who  had  about 
fifty  Mexican  soldiers  and  twenty-five  volunteers,  was  in  the 
presidio,  a  row  of  two-story  adobe  buildings  not  far  oflf. 
The  insurrectos  appear  to  have  been  aided  by  the  foreign 
traders  in  the  village,  and  they  certainly  got  some  powder 
from  two  or  three  of  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  port,  al- 
though it  was  not  any  part  of  their  plans  to  put  California 
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under  foreign  control.  ^^  California  fnr  thft  r!ft1ifnr^Dfl>^ 
was  their  real  purpose.  Lq  addition  to  getting  powder  given 
tbc^,  they  were  also  lucky  enough  to  find  a  cannon-ball 
which  would  fit  one  of  the  guns  in  the  castle,  and  early  the 
next  morning  they  fired  off  this  gun  at  the  presidio  and 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  roof.  This  shot  settled  the  business. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  garrison  deserted,  the  rest  insisted  on  a 
surrender,  and  after  much  letter-writing  and  the  holding  of 
a  council  of  war  in  the  presidio  the  governor  surrendj 
A  few  days  later  he  sailed  away  with  about  seventy  com- 
panions,  some  of  them  Mexican  officials  and  some  of  them 
discontented  colonists,  and  he  too  disappear&irom  history. 
By  a  proclamation  issued  November  13,^4.8^;  Alvarado 
declared  himself  governor  of  California,  Vallejo  military 
conmiander,  and  Castro  prefect  of  Monterey.  California 
Igasdeclared  to  be  a  jre^  and  sovf  rpign  statf,  which  would 
pemain  separate  from  Mexico  ^ntil  iha  r!pptrs^^'^c|t.  gnvprnypgnt 

was  overthrown  and  the  Conptitutinn  ^f  IH?4  wflfl  acain 
acbgtegbyjjl_ the^exican states.  Thenceforward  none  but 
native  Calif omians  {hijos  did  pais)  were  to  have  the  offices.^ 

The  southern  part  of  California  still  remained  to  be  reck- 
oned  with,  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  San  Diego  had  had  no  shar§  in  the  revolution  and  were 
chronically  jealous  of  the  people  of  Monterey.  There  was 
some  talk  of  resistance  to  "Northern  tyranny,"  but  when 
Alvarado  and  his  "army,"  including  Graham's  men  and 
two  pieces  of  field-artillery,  appeared  near  Los  Angeles  the 
talk  abruptly  ceased. 

For  the  next  few  months  there  were  constant  trivial  dis- 
turbances and  conspiracies  in  California,  which  were  finally 
put  an  end  to  by  Alvarado's  cynically  but  shrewdly  agreeing 
to  accept  the  constitutional  laws  of  December  29,  1836, 
which  were  the  crowning  triumph  of  Centralist  principles.^ 

*  Bancroft,  California,  III,  470;  Richman,  California,  259. 

*  Under  date  of  July  9,  1837,  Alvarado  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  California,  declaring  that  as  their  arms  had  given  them  liberty  and  a  "wise 
Ckmgrefls"  had  assured  them  peace,  they  must  now  preserve  inviolate  their 
union  with  Mexico.  "  Viva  la  Naci&n!  Vwa  la  Conatiittcidn  del  ano  de  36/'' 
—(Bancroft,  California,  III,  529.) 
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As  a  part  of  the  agreement,  Castillero,  one  of  Alvarado's 
southern  opponents,  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  present  the  case 
to  the  supreme  government,  which,  in  its  weakness  and  in- 
ability to  do  anything  else,  made  the  best  of  a  bad  business 
and  confirmed  Alvarado  and  Vallejo  provisionally  in  their 
places.^ 

The  successful  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  not  dow  to 
partition  the  spoils.  Vallejo  got  control  of  the  missions  of 
San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco  de  Solano;  Alvarado,  the 
mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  The  Americans  and  English 
who  had  served  in  the  army  were  given  lands  and  cattle,  and 
as  there  were  plenty  of  both  to  go  round,  the  country  was 
peaceful  and  happy. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  there  appeared  in  Cali- 
fornia a  man  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in^jihe  history  of  the  country.  Johann  August  Sul(br,  or 
r^  •Sutter)^as  the  name  was  generally  written,  was  a  native  of 
Baden.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  failed  in  business  there,  and  in  1834 
saikd  for  America  as  an  emigrant,  leaving  his  family  be- 
hind him.  From  New  York  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  then 
in  the  spring  of  1835  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  a  trader 
for  a  year  or  two,  apparently  without  much  success.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  started  for  California  with  a  party  of 
seven  men,  travelling  by  the  then  well-known  Oregon  trail, 
and  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  in 
October.  In  order  to  get  from  Vancouver  to  California  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  go  first  to  Honolulu,  thence  to 
Sitka,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco ;  so  that  it  was  not  imtil 
July,  1839,  that  Sutter  landed  in  California.  At  Monterey 
he  passed  himself  oflf  as  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  thou^ 
he  probably  had  never  seen  France,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Alvarado,  who  advised  Sutter  to  annoimce  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  Mexican  citizen,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  go  into  the  interior  and  select  any  tract  of  imoccu- 
pied  land  that  might  suit  him,  and  return  to  Monterey  in 

^  "Ldcheii  inconcevable"  is  the  way  in  which  Duflot  de  Mofras  characterizes 
this  act  of  Bustamante's  government. — {Explaraiion  de  VOrigon,  I,  302.) 
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a  year,  when  he  would  be  given  his  papers  of  naturalization  • 
and  a  grant  of  land.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  information  gutter  had.  Jsicked  up  in 
New  Mexico,  in  Oregon,  and  in  AlaSahe  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  settle  in  the  Sacramento  valley!  as  far  away  as 
po^T)le  from  Mexican  awthonties/ where  hrSiight  be  free 
to  pursue  his  own  plans  for  collecting  furs  and  trading  with 
the  natives  and  the  trappers.-  Some  time  about  the  end  of 
August,  1839,  therefore,  he  settled  himself  at  a  point  on  the 
Sacramento  River  near  its  jimction  with  the  American 
Biver  {Rio  de  hs  Americanos),  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Sacramento. 

Sutter's  enterprise  proved  remarkably  succes^^d,  and  his 
frontier  camp  grew  into  what  he  called  a  fort,  and  became 
a  sort  of  Alsatia,  where  all  the  wandering  American  and 
English  vagabonds  of  Califomia  found  a  refuge  in  wb'ch 
they  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  Mexican  authorities. 
By  the  end  of  1842  there  were  probably  from  thirty  to  forty 
white  men  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  estab- 
lishment; and  there  were  also  a  number  of  Indians  emplo/ed 
by  Sutter,  some  of  whom  he  actually  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing work.  He  raised  a  certain  amount  of  wheat,  distilled 
brandy  from  the  wild  grapes  which  grew  in  abundance  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  began  to  acquire  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Having  been  naturalized  as  a  Mexican  citizen,  he  applied 
for  the  grant  of  land  promised  to  him,  which  was  accordingly 
issued  on  June  18,  1841,  and  included  eleven  square  leagues 
of  land.* 

An  English  visitor  to  Califomia  in  1842  describes  Sut- 
ter as — 


"trapping,  fanning,  trading,  bullying  the  government,  and  letting 
out  Indians  on  hire.  .  .  .  Tf  far  rftglly  hng  thr  tnlrnt  t|tit|  thfjrnirni;''^  y^ 
to  make  the  most  ^f  hifl  p^qi^'^ni  Y^h  nn*  ""^'My  to  TCndffT  Q^l'f.Trn'^ 
A  second  Texas.  Even  now,  the^Americans  only  want  a  rallying  point 
for  carrying  into  effect  their  theory,  thaFtEe  English  race  is  destined 
by  'right  divine*  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  their  ancient  seats — a 

1  Bancroft.  Califomia,  IV,  122-128. 

« Ibid,,  136;  Ferris  v.  Cower,  10  Cal.,  689. 
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theory  which  has  already  begun  to  develop  itself  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

"American  adventurers,"  continues  our  author,  "have  repeatedly 
stolen  cattle  and  horses  by  wholesale,  with  as  little  compunction  as 
if  they  had  merely  helped  themselves  to  an  instalment  of  their  own 
property.  American  trappers  have  frequently  stalked  into  the  Cali- 
fomian  towns  with  their  long  rifles,  ready  for  all  sorts  of  mischief, 
practically  setting  the  government  at  defiance,  and  putting  the  in- 
habitants in  bodily  fear;  and,  in  1836,  the  American  residents,  as  also 
some  of  the  American  skippers  on  the  coast,  supported  the  revolution, 
in  the  hope  of  its  merely  transferring  California  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

"Now,  for  fostering  and  maturing  Brother  Jonathan's  ambitious 
views.  Captain  Sutter's  establishment  is  admirably  situated.  Be- 
sides lying  on  the  direct  route  between  San  Francisco,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Missouri  and  the  Willamette,  on  the  other,  it  virtually  ex- 
cludes the  Califomians  from  all  the  best  parts  of  their  own  country, 
the  valleys  of  the  San  Joachin,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Colorado. 
Hitherto,  the  Spaniards  have  confined  themselves  to  the  compara- 
tively barren  slip  of  land,  varying  from  ten  to  forty  miles  in  width, 
which  lies  between  the  ocean  and  the  first  range  of  mountains;  and 
beyond  this  slip  they  will  never  penetrate  with  their  present  character 
and  their  present  force,  if  Captain  Sutter,  or  any  other  adventurer, 
can  gather  round  him  a  score  of  such  marksmen  as  won  Texas  on  the 
field  of  San  Jacinto.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  Americans,  if  masters 
of  the  interior,  will  soon  discover  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  a 
maritime  outlet;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Monterey  and 
the  more  southerly  ports,  San  Francisco  will,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  into  the  possession  of  Americans — the  only  pos- 
sible mode  of  preventing  such  a  result  being  the  previous  occupation 
of  the  port  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  English,  in  some_senae  qp 
other  of  the  word,  the  richest  portions  of  California  must  become."  * 

The  authorities  of  California  were  quite  as  much  alive  ^ 
Sir  George  Simpson  to  the  risk  that  C^if omia  might  become 
Englisii^  "in  some  sense  or  other  of  the  word,"  and  months 
before  his  visit  they  had  taken  steps,  weak  and  ill-considered 
indeed,  to  avert  the  danger.  In  1840  they  suddenly  laid 
hands  on  Isaac  Graham,  and  about  a  himdred  other  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  who  were  found  in  the  seaports,  im- 
prisoned them  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  and  sent  oflf  some 
fifty  of  the  prisoners  to  San  Bias,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 

» Simpson's  Narrative,  I,  326-327. 
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Mexican  government.  Their  plan  of  banishing  these  unde- 
sirable residents  was  hampered  by  a  regrettable  oversight. 
The  customary  requisite  of  getting  evidence  against  the 
persons  accused  had  been  omitted,  and  their  case  having 
been  laid  before  the  American  and  British  ministers  in 
Mexico,  the  administration  of  Bustamante  found  itself  un- 
able to  defend  the  course  of  its  agents.  Apologies,  indem- 
nities for  loss  of  time,  and  promises  to  settle  claims  for  loss  of 
property  followed.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  natu- 
ralized or  had  other  claims  to  favor  were  allowed  to  return 
to  California,  and  by  July,  1841,  about  twenty  of  those  de- 
ported, including  Graham,  were  back  in  California,  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  no  attention  need  be  paid  to 
Mexican  laws. 

Vallejo  clearly  saw  the  dangers  to  which  Calif omia  was 
exposed.  It  wa§  physically  impossible  to  enforce  the  laws 
as  to  passports  and  Ucenses  against  foreigners.  The  coun- 
try,  he  wrote,  was  put  to  the  "  alternative  of  consenting  to 
what  it  can  not  prevent,  or  commanding  without  being 
able  to  enforce,  for  want  of  military  strength."  *  He  had 
quarrelled  with  Alvarado,  and  through  the  year  1841  he  ad- 
dressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  supreme  government,  criti- 
cising  bitterly  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  only  remedy,  he 
contended,  lay  in  efficient  help  from  Mexico.  The  forts  knd 
presidios  should  be  rebuilt,  the  administration  in  all  its 
branches  ought  to  be  reorganized,  and  a  governor,  with 
both  civil  and  military  authority  ought  to  be  appointed.^ 
Sutter  he  accused  of  waging  war  on  the  natives,  harboring 
foreigners  who  had  no  passports,  and  committing  other  out- 
rageous actions.  But  Sutter,  who  was  well  informed  of  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  authorities,  took  a  very  high  tone, 
like  the  American  settlers  in  Texas,  he  never  had  the  small- 
est respect  for  the  Mexican  rulers  of  the  country,  and  like 
them,  he  professed  that  all  he  asked  was  that  "  they  let  me 
alone  and  trouble  me  not."  Writing  to  an  American  friend, 
Jacob  P.  Leese,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Vallejo,  Sutter 

1  VaUejo  to  Alvarado,  Nov.  17,  1841;  Bancroft,  Calif  omia,  IV,  275. 
s  Ibid,,  19S-205. 
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boasted  that  if  the  authorities  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  he  would  "make  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  proclaim  California  for  a  Republique  independent  from 
Mexico."  He  was  strong  enough,  he  said,  to  hold  his  fort 
until  he  could  send  couriers  to  the  Willamette  valley,  where 
he  could  raise  sLxty  or  seventy  good  men  (An^ricans),  and 
he  could,  if  he  chose,  send  to  the  mountains  anc^get  hunters 
and  Indians  to  join  him.  If  the  Mexicans  did  him  any 
harm  the  French  government  would  send  a  frigate  to  collect 
heavy  damages.  Vallejo,  of  course,  sent  this  precious  letter 
to  Mexico.^ 

The  unpopular  and  unstable  government  of  Bustamante, 
at  its  last  gasp  in  1841,  was  unable  to  spare  a  man  or  a 
dollar;  but  when  Santa  Anna  was  once  firmly  seated,  he 
arranged  to  send  troops  under  the  command  of  a  military 
governor,  who  was  to  be  instructed  to  see  .that  the  laws  of 
the  republic  were  strictly  obeyed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California.  The  ideas  of  the  government  were 
excellent,  the  execution  of  them  deplorable.  General 
Micheltorena,  a  braggart,  who  was  believed  to  be  "  not  over- 
stocked with  the  one  indispensable  requisite  to  make  a 
good  soldier,"  was  put  in  command  of  some  three  hundred 
convicts,  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline. Of  the  early  days  of  Micheltorena's  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  just  at  the  time  of  Commodore  Jones's 
seizure  of  Monterey,  enough  has  already  been  said.*  It  re- 
mains only  to  relate  the  end  of  his  career  as  governor. 

For  some  two  years  Micheltorena  continued  in  power 
without  encountering  any  serious  difficulty.  There  were 
from  time  to  time  rumors  of  local  plots  against  him,  and 
orders  came  from  Mexico  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
to  repel  an  invasion  in  case  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
But  no  trouble  arose  with  the  foreigners,  chiefly  because 
nobody  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  them  inconvenient  ques- 
tions as  to  passports.^    There  always  remained,  however, 

1  Ibid.,  238-240;  Richman,  270-273.  » See  Chapter  XX,  Vol.  1 

•  On  July  14,  1843,  a  decree  was  issued  through  the  Mexican  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Comandante  General  in  California,  directing  the  expulsion  of 
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the  chronic  difficulty  about  money.  The  convict  soldiers 
were  not  paid,  and  they  robbed  hen-roosts  or  whatever  else 
^ey  could  lay  hands  on.  The  condition  of  California  by 
me  end  of  1844  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  it  had  been 
three  years  before;  but  it  certainly  was  no  better.  Mean- 
while American  imnjigrants,  contemptuous  of  the  "Span- 
iards" and  their  laws,  were  coming  into  the  country  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers. 

CastanareS;  the  Calif  omian  delegate  to  the  Mexican  Con* 
gress,  by  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  urged  on  the  gov- 
ernment the  ne^ected  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  ter- 
ritory. BBs  plans  were  magnificent.  Plenty  of  soldiers, 
rebuilt  fortifications,  a  navy  yard,  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  im- 
proved mail  service,  revived  missions,  and,  of  course,  as- 
sisted immigration  on  a  large  scale  were  among  the  remedies 
he  proposed.  Where  the  money,  skill,  and  energy  were  to 
come  from  for  these  objects  he  did  not  imdertake  to  say. 
Certainly  the  Mexican  government  had  none  of  either  to 
spare,  and  they  could  only  reply  that  they  would  attend  to 
California  when  the  aflfairs  of  Texas  were  disposed  of. 

In  vain  Castanares  warned  them  that  California  could 
not  wait,  that  it  was  worth  far  more  than  Texas,  that  it 
was  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  that  if  left  abandoned 
and  uncared  for  it  would  certainly  be  lost.  The  now  falling 
govemmi^^^cf^^gota  Anna  had  staked  its  all  in  trying  to 
raise  an  army  nominally  intended  for  Texas,  and  w^  JUttfirlj^ 
bleto  do  anything  for  California.  Castanares  protested 
EesoISmTones  of  a"HeFfew]pi^6phet.  "  I  tremble,"  he 
wrote,  "at  the  sad  consequences  of  such  a  loss.  A  powerful 
foreign  government  will  there  pitch  its  camps.  .  .  .  Then 
will  sprout  the  seed  which  to-day  lies  forgotten  in  her  soil; 

nativeB  of  the  United  States.  After  long  delays  and  vigorous  protests  by 
Waddy  Thompson  this  was  explained  as  a  general  order  in  relation  to  all  for- 
eigners "who  from  their  bad  conduct  might  be  considered  prejudicial  to  public 
order."  It  was  never  published  or  acted  on  in  California.  See  Sen.  Doc.  390, 
28  Cong.,  1  sess.;  Bancroft,  Calif omiaf  IV,  380.  A  copy  of  the  order  was 
sent  to  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washington,  with  an  explanation 
that  it  had  been  dictated  with  the  noble  object  of  forestalling  anything  that 
might  disturb  public  tranquillity. — (Bocanegra  to  Almonte,  July  6, 1843;  ^Sec. 
de  Bd.  EzL  MSS.) 
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then  will  her  mines  be  worked,  her  ports  crowded,  her  fields 
cultivated,  and  then  will  a  numerous  and  toiling  people 
acquire  property  which  they  will  be  ready  to  defend  with 
their  blood."  ^ 

The  revolt  which  Castanares  had  predicted  soon  broke 
out.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  separatist  movement  in  any 
sense.  The  leaders  wished  to  remain  Mexicans,  but  they 
wished  the  offices  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  the  hijos 
dd  pais,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  popular 
dislike  for  the  convict  soldiers.*  In  the  middle  of  November, 
1844,  some  fifty  Califomians  pronounced,  and  the  usual 
Mexican  methods  to  put  down  the  rebellion  were  at  once 
adopted,  the  governor  proclaiming  that  all  foreigners  who 
took  part  would  be  put  to  death  without  quarter,  and  that 
all  others  would  be  tried  and  executed  or  imprisoned.  But 
when  it  came  to  fighting,  neither  party  proved  eager  for 
war;  and  a  so-called  treaty  was  made,  by  which  Michel- 
torena  agreed  to  send  away  his  convict  troops,  and  the  Cali- 
fomian  rebels  agreed  to  wait  at  San  Jos^  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise. 

But  Micheltorena  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  ful- 
filling it.  Instead,  he  enlisted  the  mercenary  aid  of  Sutter 
and  Graham  and  their  fighting  men,  and  perhaps  got  some 
help  from  Thomas  Larkin,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
American  consul  at  Monterey.  Everything  being  ready, 
Sutter,  with  about  a  hundred  Americans  and  English,  and 
some  Indians,  started  on  the  first  of  January,  1845,  to  attack 
the  rebels  who,  under  Alvarado  and  Jos6  Castro,  were  still 
in  camp  at  San  Jos6.  At  the  same  time  Micheltorena 
issued  another  proclamation,  and  with  three  hundred  Mexi- 
cans  he  marched  out  from  Monterey  to  join  Sutter.  In  the 
face  of  so  large  a  body,  Alvarado  could  only  retreat  toward 
the  south,  where  he  was  followed,  very  slowly,  by  Michel- 
torena and  his  allies.' 

The  retreating  "army"  of  Alvarado,  numbering  about 

» Bancroft,  Califamia,  IV,  412-418. 

*  In  Mexico — as  in  Washington  and  in  London — the  movement  was  looked 
upon,  however,  as  in  reality  a  declaration  of  independence. 

*  Bancroft,  California,  IV,  458-491. 
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ninety  men,  reached  Los  Angeles  on  January  21,  1845,  and 
after  some  parleying,  won  over  the  authorities  of  the  town. 
A  military  force,  which  included  a  company  of  foreigners, 
was  raised  at  Los  Angeles  within  a  week,  and  when  Michel- 
torena  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, delegates  from  the  rebels  were  there  to  endeavor  to 
brini  him  to  tenns.  The  negotiations,  however,  fafled,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February  Micheltorena  and  his  men  began 
moving  cautiously  toward  Los  Angeles.  The  rival  armies, 
numbering  four  hundred  men  apiece,  or  less,  finally  met  on 
February  20,  at  Cahuenga,  not  far  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
engaged  in  a  noisy  but  distant  (and  therefore  quite  ineflfec- 
tual)  exchange  of  shots.  The  foreigners  on  both  sides,  it 
should  be  explained,  took  no  part  in  this  contest,  having 
made  some  agreement  to  that  effect  among  themselves,  and 
it  seems  that  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  Sutter  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  revolutionists.^ 

The  Mexicans,  being  thus  left  to  fight  their  quarrel  out 
among  themselves,  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
prrferred  peace.  Micheltorena,  on  the  morning  of  February  . 
21,  1845,  hoisted  a  white  flag  and  proposed  a  capitulation, 
and  on  the  next  day  another  treaty  was  signed,  under  which 
he  and  his  convicts  went  back  to  Mexico  and  Pio  Pico,  of 
Los  Angeles,  was  made  governor  ad  interim.  As  a  further 
concession  to  the  people  of  the  south,  Los  Angeles  was  to  be 
the  capital ;  but  Jos6  Castro  was  made  military  commander 
of  the  territory,  while  Alvarado  was  consoled  with  the 
custom-house  at  Monterey.  The  rest  of  the  offices  were 
divided  between  north  and  south  for  "  political '^  reasons. 

Howfajs  if  at  all,  this  successful  rising  was  connected    \J 
witli-;0£geni^^  Anna's  government  is 

teans  cjear.  But  it  occurre'dltt  at5btittber«mie 
time  with  the  events  in  Mexico  which  ended  in  Santa  Anna's 
arrest  and  banishment,  and  when  the  news  of  Micheltorena's 
overthrow  reached  the  capital  Herrera's  administration  was 

'  The  terms  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  foreigners  abstained  from  fight- 
ing are,  to  a  large  extent,  matters  of  conjecture;  but  that  some  agreement  of 
the  sort  was  made  seeme  certain. — (Ibid,,  502-508.) 
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in  full  control,  and  quite  prepared  to  express  approval  of 
the  movement  which  had  resulted  in  driving  out  Santa 
Anna's  man.  In  instructions  dated  April  11,  1845,  no  word 
of  blame  was  uttered,  and  the  local  legislature  was  requested 
to  propose  the  man  they  wanted  for  governor.^  The  Federal 
government  also  made  the  customary  annoimcement  that 
it  was  "  busy  with  measures  which  will  assure  the  integrity 
of  our  territory  in  that  precious  part  of  our  republic."  At 
the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  restore  Mexican 
authority  in  California  by  means  of  what  the  Minister  of 
War  saw  fit  to  describe  as  "a  most  brilliant  expedition." 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  it,  but  the  fact  was 
that  some  six  himdred  men,  with  large  quantities  of  supplies, 
were  actually  collected  a  few  months  later  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Ignacio  Iniestra,  and  got  as  far  on  their 
road  as  Cuemavaca.  Four  vessels  were  also  chartered  at 
Acapulco,  but  before  the  expedition  could  be  got  ready  to 
sail  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  men,  arms,  stores,  and 
ships  were  turned  over  to  the  revolutionists,  who  kept 
them  all  at  home.^  I 

Meanwhile  Governor  Pico,  in  obedience  to  exhortations 
from  the  central  government,  was  warning  the  people  that 
war  with  the  United  States  was  imminent,  and  appealing  to 
them  to  fly  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  beloved  coun- 
try against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  usurper.  His  proclar 
mations  left  the  people  unmoved,  and  little  or  nothing  was 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  hearty  and  eflfect- 
ual  co-operation  between  the  residents  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

XJexican  ancestors  had  never  exhibited  much  eflSciency, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  generations  in  a  country  so  pro- 
ductive as  California,  in  a  climate  so  mild,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  cheap  labor — such  as  it  was — furnished  by 
the  mission  Indians,  the  race  had  become  degenerate.  They 
possessed  but  one  art,  that  of  horse-breaking,  for  all  accounts 

1  Ibid.,  526.  » Ibid.,  524r-529. 
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describe  them  as  excellent  horsemen.  They  were  without 
the  energy  to  make  new  settlements,  or  to  put  up  new  build- 
ings, or  even  to  keep  the  old  ones  in  repair.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  missions  they  allowed  every  branch  of 
agriculture  to  decay.  They  had  lost  even  the  rude  manu- 
factures introduced  in  mission  days.  Their  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  They  were  too  incapable  when  they 
slaughtered  cattle  to  skin  them  properly,  and  too  indolent 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  curing  the  hides  for  export,  a  laborious 
task  that  had  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  American  sailors.* 
With  uncounted  cattle  at  their  doors,  the  Calif omians  had 
neither  milk  nor  butter  nor  cheese.  The  country  abounded 
with  fur-bearing  animals,  which  they  did  not  capture,  but 
which  were  hunted  by  American,  British,  and  Russian  trap- 
pers. Their  waters  abounded  in  fish,  but  they  were  too  lazy 
to  bufld  boats  or  to  make  nets.  They  never  surveyed  their 
coasts,  and  they  never  explored  their  country;  and  again 
these  tasks  were  undertaken  by  American,  British,  and 
French  explorers  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Their  country  was  a  fertile  garden,  splendidly  adapted, 
as  all  men  could  see,  for  agriculture  and  for  pasturage. 
Whether  they  possessed  mineral  resources  no  one  knew, 
but  every  one  could  see  that  they  possessed  magnificent 
forests  and  unequalled  harbors,  and  that  they  were  inca- 
pable of  utilizing  any  of  these  advantages.  As  they  were  in- 
capable of  governing  the  country,  so  they  were  obviously 
impotent  to  retain  possession  as  against  any  one  who  could 
land  a  few  hundred  armed  men.    To  ^isp  ^h/p  pVii^na  nyV^inin, 

John  QlllTlffY  A^^^fi  tlflid  "°^^  ^^  THnn'r^Q  ^  iha  nrAiinfryniiif^-a- 

ict,  to  be  picked  up  by  any,  adyonturer^who  chQ3&,to ,. 
tftke  it  into  the  porClTTsTrong  and  stable  gov^rmofixit. 
Mid  U)  dyyylUP  MfiMibiIi£iea,i)y.  "effiQient .  cj^jlowats.^ 

icient^msts,  it  was  known,  we.re  ready  md  willing 
to  come  from  the  United  States,  and  come  they  did  in  the 

»  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  17^-175. 

***Los  ricoa  terrenos  de  Calif omia,**  Paredes  wrote  in  his  proclamation  of 
January,  1846,  "sin  paz,  sin  administracidrty  sin  rentae  pUblicas"  condensing 
in  a  few  words  the  helpless  and  abandoned  condition  of  the  country. — (Busta- 
jpante,  Nueoo  Bemal  Diai,  I,  116.) 
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same  spirit  that  Europeans  were  going  into  South  Africa, 
heedless  of  all  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  natives.  None 
the  less,  the  natives  received  them  with  easy  good-humor 
and  friendliness. 

''Notwithstanding  the  bitter  feeling  entertained  in  Mexico  against 
Americans/'  says  Bancroft,  "the  imminence  of  national  hostilities, 
and  the  warlike  nature  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  north,  immigrants  to 
California  from  the  United  States  were  still  received  with  the  greatest 
hospitality  and  kindness,  though  in  most  cases  they  entered  the  coun- 
try illegally,  and  in  many  were  not  backward  in  declaring  their  dis- 
regard or  contempt  for  all  Mexican  formalities  of  law.  The  supreme 
government  had  perhaps  some  ground  for  blaming  the  Califomian 
authorities  for  the  manner  in  which  they  enforced  tiie  laws,  or  failed 
to  enforce  them;  but  the  immigrants  had  no  cause  of  complaint 
whatever.  There  was  not  in  1845  the  slightest  sign  of  disposition  to 
oppress  foreigners  in  any  way.  There  were  rumors,  fomented  by 
men  who  desired  an  outbreak,  and  circulated  among  new-comers  on 
every  route,  of  an  intention  to  drive  out  all  Americans;  but  these 
rumors  were  unfounded,  and  were  credited  only  by  the  ignorant, 
who  did  not  come  personally  in  contact  with  the  natives,  and  who 
never  could  understand  that  the  Spaniards,  as  they  were  called,  had 
any  rights  in  their  own  country.  'The  Spaniards  were  becoming 
troublesome!'  b  a  common  remark  of  old  pioneers,  who  justify  their 
action  of  the  next  year  by  dwelling  on  the  growing  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  people  toward  Americans;  but  all  evidence  to  be  drawn  from 
correspondence  of  the  time  shows  that  not  only  were  the  people  still 
friendly,  but  that  the  authorities,  far  from  being  hostile,  were  even 
more  careless  than  in  former  years  about  enforcing  legal  formalities 
in  connection  with  passports,  naturalization,  and  land  grants."  * 

With  this  migratory  movement  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  of  com^  nothing  whatever  to  do.  But 
if  it  did  not  help  the  movement  on,  neither  di4  it  do  any- 
thing to  hinder  it,  although  the  extent  to  which  the  migra- 
tion was  growing  was  well  known  in  Washington,  and  the- 
Mexican  legation  issued  public  warnings  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mexican  laws.  Was  this  the  result  of  any  set- 
tled plan?  And  what  had  been  the  policy  of  the  successive 
American  administrations  prior  to  that  of  Polk? 

There  certainly  was  no  idea  in  the  earlier  days  of  acquiiv 

1  Bancroft,  California,  IV,  604. 
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ing  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  although  the 
coast  of  Califomia  had  been  visited  for  years  by  American 
vessels  and  ,the  opportunities  for  foreign  colonization  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  territory  could  be  seized  by  any 
foreign  power  had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  remark.  Even 
as  early  as  1799  a  Spanish  governor  of  Lower  Califomia 
complained  to  his  superiors  of  the  "arrogant  boldness"  of 
American  whalers  in  the  Pacific,  and  pointed  out  that  "pos- 
sibly this  proud  nation,  constantly  increasing  its  strength, 
may  one  day  venture  to  measure  it  with  Spain,  and  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge  of  our  seas  and  coasts  may  make  Cali- 
fornia the  object  of  its  attack."  ^ 

The  first  oflBcial  suggestion  that  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
include  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  instructions  of  August  6,  1835,  from  the  State 
Department  to  Anthony  Butler.^  That  suggestion  came  to 
nothing,  and  after  the  successful  revolt  of  Texas  the  sub- 
ject of  a  revision  of  the  boundary  was  not  again  mentioned 
by  the  State  Department  for  several  years.  In  1842  it 
was,  however,  brought  forward  anew  by  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, the  minister  in  Mexico,  who  wrote  suggesting  to  Web- 
ster that  Mexico  might  be  willing  to  cede  Califomia  by 
treaty  in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Stat^. 


u 


I  believe,"  he  wrote,  "that  this  government  would  cede  to  us 
Texas  and  the  Califomias  and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  is  all 
we  shall  ever  get  for  the  claims  of  our  merchants  on  this  country. 
As  to  Texas  I  regard  it  as  of  very  little  value  compared  with  California, 
the  richest,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  healthiest  country  in  the  worlds 
'Our  Atlantic  border  secures  us  a  commercial  ascendency  there;  with 
the  acquisition  of  Upper  Califomia  we  should  have  the  same  ascend- 
ency on  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  It  is  a  country  in  which  slavery  is  not  neces- 

>  Ibid,,  II,  32. 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  259,  of  this  work.  Adams  says  that  Jackson's  "passion''  for 
the  thirty-Beventh  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Pacific, 
0O  as  to  include  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  was  kindled  by  a  letter  from  a 
ptiner  in  the  navy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Forsyth,  dated  Alexandria, 
Aug.  1,  1835. — {MemoirBi  XI,  348.)  There  was,  however,  abundant  informa- 
tion besides  this  then  readily  accessible. 
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sary,  and,  therefore,  if  that  is  made  an  objection  let  there  be  another 
compromise.    France  and  England  both  have  had  their  eyes  upon  it."  ^ 

And  to  President  Tyler  Thompson  wrote  at  the  same  time, 
asking  him  to  read  the  despatch  to  Webster  on  the  subject 
of  Upper  CaUfomia,  which,  he  said,  "will  reconcile  the 
Northern  people  as  they  have  large  fishing  and  commercial 
interests  in  the  Pacific  and  have  literally  no  port  there."  * 
The  suggestion  for  the  acquisition  of  California  appealed 
very  favorably  to  the  President,  and  also  to  Webster,  who 
at  the  time  of  receiving  Thompson's  letter  was  in  the  thiCk 
of  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton.  lafitmctions 
were  therefore  sent  to  Thompson  favoring  the-idea  of  a 
treaty  with  Mexico,  in  which  the  cession  oF  Calif  omia  should 
be  made  a  mode  .of  discharging  Me^djea^^  At  the 

same  time  Everett,  in  London,  was  instructed  to  suggest  to 
the  British  government  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
and  the  matters  in  dispute  between  3^exico  and  the  United 
States  "by  a  tripartite  arrangement  which  should,  as  one 
provision,  embrace  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  Coast  of  California";  to  which 
Aberdeen  replied  that  tfiough  the  British  government 
"would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  become  a  party  to  any 
such  arrangement,  they  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  United  States  making  an  acquisition  of  territory  in  that 
direction."  ^  Webster,  in  conversation  with  Adams,  said 
that  he  had  also  talked  over  the  question  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton, and  "  that  the  question  had  been  put  to  him  whether 
if  a  cession  from  Mexico,  South  of  our  present  boundary 
Une,  forty-two,  to  include  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  could 
be  obtained,  England  would  make  any  objection  to  it,  and 
Lord  Ashburton  thought  she  would  not."  *    Webster  even 

1  Thompson  to  Webster,  April  29,  1842;  Stale  Dept,  MSS, 

»  Thompson  to  Tyler,  May  9,  1842;  ibid, 

•Everett  to  Calhoun,  March  28,  1845;  ibid. 

*  J.  Q.  Adams's  MemoirSy  XI,  347.  See  also  Schaefer's  ^'British  Attitude 
toward  the  Oregon  Question,"  Amer,  Hist,  Rev.^  XVI,  293,  who  gives  Ash- 
burton's  own  version  of  the  conversation.  This  author  thinks  that  Webster's 
real  plan  was  for  a  tripartite  arrangement,  the  United  States  to  pay  a  sum  for 
California  to  be  agreed  on,  of  which  part  should  be  turned  over  to  American 
and  part  to  British  creditors. 
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went  so  far  as  to  sound  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washington, 
and  to  renew  the  proposal  for  the  cession  in  the  spring  of 
1843.*  But  Commodore  Jones's  seizure  of  Monterey,  which 
had  become  known  in  Mexico  about  the  end  of  1842,  had,, 
of  course,  put  a  stop  for  the  time  being  to  any  serious  at- 
tempt at  a  negotiation  for  Califomia. 

For  the  next  year  the  subject  seems  to  have  remained 
completely  in  abeyance.    It  was  only  revived  after  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  signed,  in  April, 
^g^i^when  the  subject  of  the  aci5pisitiQn^ot£!alif omia  again 
became  the^subject  of  consideration  by  President  lyier  and 
*Tiis  advisers.    That  treatjTBad  been  expressly  so  framed  as 
to  leave  the  boundaHes  of  Texaaumdefined,  and  the  joint 
resolution  of  theldb'wiirg"winter  was  drawn  in  the  same 
manner.    It  was  hoped  that  this  might  open  the  way  to  a 
n^otiation,  in^^tb^eotmsggfwhicE^he  whole  subject^  of  the  . 
bcnmdaries  of  Mejdteo^  from-4Jbe^-Gulf  to  the  Pacific^ jnighiL^ 
be  reconsidered,  but  these  hopes-easie  ta  nothing. 

The  possibility  of  a  transfer  of  Califomia  from  Mexico  to 
Great  Britain  was  also  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion at  various  times.  The  arrangements  made  with  the 
British  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  before  1840  had  contem- 
plated, as  already  has  been  seen,  a  mode  of  payment  by 
issuing  scrip  certificates  authorizing  the  persons  holding 
such  scrip,  at  their  option,  to  locate  lands  in  Texas  or  else- 
where in  Mexican  territory.  This,  of  course,  did  not  con- 
template anything  like  the  creation  of  a  British  protectorate, 
as  the  location  of  land  by  holders  of  scrip  would  simply  be 
an  individual  acquisition  of  property.  But  although  this 
would  have  been  the  legal  effect,  and  although  few  bond- 
holders, if  any,  ever  exercised  their  options  to  locate  lands 
within  Mexican  territory,  there  were  persistent  rumors  of 
huge  grants  to  British  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1841  Pakenham,  then  British 

1  Tlie  suggestion  was  made  on  the  day  the  ratifications  of  the  convention 
for  pa3nDent  of  adjudicated  claims  were  exchanged,  viz.:  March  29,  1843. 
And  see  Adams's  Memoirs^  XI,  3.  At  about  the  same  time  Webster  wrote 
to  Everett,  and  spoke  to  Fox,  the  British  minister  in  Washington,  of  his  trip- 
artite plan*— (Am«r.  UUt.  Rev.,  XVI,  293,  noU  61.) 
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minister  in  MexicO;  learned  a  good  deal  from  various  sources 
of  the  value  of  Upper  Califomia.  His  principal  informant 
was  James  Alexander  Forbes,  whose  work  on  Califomia  was 
published  in  London  in  1839,  and  who  had  devoted  a  chap- 
ter "to  Upper  Califomia  considered  as  a  field  for  foreign 
colonization."  He  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Barron, 
Forbes  &  Company,  of  Tepic  (near  San  Bias,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico),  and  while  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  had 
had  a  conversation  with  Pakenham,  to  whom  Barron,  then 
British  consul  at  Tepic,  had  frequently  written  in  regard  to 
Califomia.  At  about  the  same  time  Pakenham  learned  of 
the  joumey  to  the  Pacific  of  Duflot  de  Mofras,  an  attache 
of  the  French  legation  at  Mexico,  who  during  the  years 
1841,  1842,  and  1843  travelled  extensively  in  Califomia, 
and  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  His  movements  seemed  to  Pakenham  to  be  highly 
suspicious,  for  the  British  government  in  1841,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  later,  was  very  uneasy  in  regard  to  French 
activities  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  sending  repeated  instruc- 
tions to  its  naval  and  diplomatic  officers,  directing  them  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  French.^ 

As  the  net  result  of  Pakenham's  information  from  various 
sources,  he  wrota  to  the  Eoreign  Office,  expressing  his  regret 
"that  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  the  arrangement 
sometime  since  concluded  by  the  Mexican  Government  with 
their  creditors  in  Europe,  to  establish  an  English  population 
in  the  magnificent  Temtoiy  p£Uppef.j;:ifil%^  As 
Texas  had  five  years  before  thrown  off  Mexican  authority, 
that  arrangement,  so  far  as  related  to  Texas  lands,  must, 
he  thought,  "be  considered  a  dead  letter."  Chihuahua  and 
New  Mexico  he  did  not  regard  as  eligible  districts  for  colo- 
nization. 

"  But  I  believe,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  no  part  of  the  World  offer- 
ing greater  natural  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  an  English 

^  De  Mofras  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  government  in  1844,  in  two  stout  volumes  and  an  atlas, 
under  the  title  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  VOrigon^  etc.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  people  looked  on  De  Mofras  with  great  suspicion  and  dislike. — (Sir 
G.  Simpson  to  the  Governor,  etc.,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Nov.  25, 
1841;  Amer.  Hist,  Rev.,  XIV,  81.) 
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colony  than  the  Province  of  Upper  California;  while  its  commanding 
position  on  the  Pacific,  its  fine  harbours,  its  forests  of  excellent  timber 
for  ship-building  as  well  as  for  every  other  purpose,  appear  to  me  to 
render  it  by  all  means  desirable,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  that 
California,  once  ceasing  to  belong  to  Mexico,  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  Power  but  England;  and  the  present  debilitated  con- 
dition of  Mexico,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  foreign  population  in 
Califomia  render  it  probable  that  its  separation  from  Mexico  will 
be  effected  at  no  distant  period;  in  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  daring  and  adventurous  speculators  in  the  United  States 
have  already  turned  their  thoughts  in  that  direction.  ...  I  need 
scarcely  observe  that  any  foreign  Settlement  in  Califomia  would  for 
some  time  to  come  be  nominally  dependent  on  the  Mexican  Republic; 
but  this  state  of  things  would  not  last  forever,  nor,  while  it  did  last, 
would  it,  I  imagine,  be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience."  ^ 

In  writing  thus  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Pakenham  very  evi- 
dently had  in  his  mind  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Americaa  colonies  in  Texas,  and  looked  forward  to  a  similar 
development  and  separation  in  ease  a  British  colony  should 
be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  British  policy  at  this  time,  however,  under  the  gov- 
enunent  ^^5'  RoberT  Peel,  who  came  into  oflBce  before 
Pakenham's  letter  reached  London,  was  by  no  means  favor- 
able  to Jhe  acquisijion^qf  any  additional  British  possessions. 
Since  the  Canadian  revolt  of  two  or  three  years  before 
British  statesmen  were  much  inclined  to  a  "little  England" 
policy,  and  therefore  when  Pakenham's  despatch  came  to 
be  considered,  it  met  with  a  cool  reception  from  Lord  Stan- 
ley, the  new  Colonial  Secretary.  He  was  not  anxious,  as  his 
Under-Secretary  informed  the  Foreign  OflBce — 

"  for  the  formation  of  new  and  distant  Colonies,  all  of  which  involve 
heavy  direct  and  still  heavier  indirect  expenditure,  besides  multiply- 
ing the  liabilities  of  misunderstanding  and  collisions  with  Foreign 
Powers.  Still  less  is  Lord  Stanley  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  whereby  the  Soil  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  vested 
in  a  G>mpany  of  Adventurers,  with  more  or  less  of  the  powers  of 
Sovereignty  and  of  Legislation,  and  the  Settlement  so  formed  be 
afterwards  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown;  which 
as  it  seems  to  his  Lordship,  is  the  position  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Pakenham."  * 

1  Pakenham  to  Palmerston,  Aug.  30,  1841;  E.  D.  Adams,  238. 
s  Hope  to  Canning,  Nov.  23,  1841;  ibid,,  240. 
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This  reply  was  transmitted  by  the  Foreign  Office  to 
Pakenham  without  comment;  and  from  the  end  of  the  year 
1841,  and  until  nearly  five  years  later,  neither  Pakenham 
nor  his  successor,  Bankhead,  seems  to  have  made  any  sug- 
gestions to  his  government  as  to  acquiring  an  interest  in 
California. 

Other  British  agents,  however,  were  more  active  in  the 
matter.  In  September,  1844,  Forbes,  who  was  now  British 
consul  at  Monterey,  in  California,  wrote  to  Barron,  the 
consul  at  Tepic,  in  regard  to  an  interview  he  had  had  with 
what  he  described  as  a  body  of  influential  native  Calif omians, 
who  had  inquired  whether  California  could  "be  received 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  Ionian  Isles."  Forbes  said  he  had  refused  to 
meddle  in  the  matter,  but  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  tp  use 
all  his  influence  "to  prevent  this  fine  coimtry  from  facing 
into  the  hands  of  any  other  foreign  power  than  that\f 
England."  He  thou^^it  it  inipoasibleL^  f nr  ATpvim  t.aj[oM 
California  much  longer,  and  if  the  gpvenimfinLjQfJareat 
Britain  could  properly  extend  its  protection  to  Califomiar 
he  considered  it  would  be. impolitic  to  allow  ajiy  other  nation 
to  avail  itself  of  the,  "critical,  situation"  then  e^dslilig. 
Mofras,  he  said,  had  made  an  offer  of  French  protection; 
but  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  American  settlers  in 
California,  which  Forbes  did  not  refer  to,  was  probably 
what  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  pressing  danger.  Bar- 
ron, in  forwarding  this  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  said  he 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  despatch 
"  otherwise  than  to  say  that  this  fine  country  has  been  totally 
neglected  by  Mexico,  and  she  must  ere  long  see  some  other 
nation  its  protector,  or  in  absolute  possession  of  it."  ^ 

These  despatches  were  received  in  London  on  December 
13,  1844,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  month  (the  first 
mail  to  Mexico  following  the  receipt  of  Barron's  letter), 

^  Barron  to  Aberdeen,  Oct.  12,  1844;  tbid.f  242.  Forbes  in  his  book  had 
strongly  expressed  the  opinion  that  CaUfomia  was  ''apt  to  separate  from  the 
parent  state/'  and  that  any  foreign  power,  if  disposed  to  take  possession  of 
California,  could  easily  do  so.  This  was  written  in  1835,  although  not  published 
until  1839.— (Forbes's  Califomia,  146-149.) 
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Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  various  British  agents  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  government.  To  Elliot,  in  Texas,  and 
to  Bankhead,  in  Mexico,  he  wrote  that  the  plan  for  a  joint 
guarantee  of  Texan  independence  was  at  an  end,  thanks  to 
the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Mexican  government, 
which  "  must  effectually  paralyze  the  exertions  by  which 
Gt.  Britain  and  France  were  prepared  to  uphold  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Texas  against  the  encroachments  of  the*  U. 
States,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  that  power. " 
To  Barron  he  wrote,  that  it  was  "entirely  out  of  the 
question  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  give  any 
coimtenance  to  the  notion  which  seems  to  have  been 
agitated  of  Great  Britain  being  invited  to  take  Califomia 
under  her  protection,"  although  it  was  important  to  Great 
Britain  that  if  Califomia  should  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke 
it  "  should  not  assume  any  other  which  might  prove  inim- 
ical to  British  interests";  and  that  Great  Britain  would 
''  view  with  much  dissatisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectoral  power  over  Califomia  by  any  other  foreign  state."  ^ 
TV^^  ^^^p;r?  ^vealed  a  f^h^Tipp  ir^  i^a  aii\\^f]fx^  gf  \^ 
British  govemment  since  Webster  had  been  informed  that^ 
noijhiection  would  be  made  to  the  Acamsition  of  Camoraia 
^y  tib^  ^^"Mrffl  {jft^^^  The  change  may  readily  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  in  respect  to  Oregon  had 
assimied  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  such  a  port  as  San  Francisco  was  becoming  better 
understood. 

"Look  at  the  chart,"  wrote  Lord  Haddington,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  "You  will  see  that  it  is  not  only  the 
finest  harbour,  but  the  most  easily  defended,  really  unattackable 
from  the  land  side,  and  therefore  as  good  as  an  island,  while  towards 
the  sea  it  has  facilities  of  defence  which  are  hardly  to  be  found  any- 

^  Aberdeen  to  Elliot;  same  to  Bankhead;  same  to  Barron,  Dec.  31,  1844; 
E.  D.  Adams,  192,  248.  Forbes  told  Larkin,  the  American  consul,  about  a 
year  later,  that  the  British  govemment  had  reprimanded  him  for  having  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  Califomia  politics,  and  that  he  believed  the  rumors  of 
negotiation  with  England  were  false,  although  England  would  not  regard 
with  satisfaction  the  interference  of  any  other  nation.  His  own  preference, 
lie  added,  was  for  the  United  States  to  take  Califomia  and  improve  the  value 
of  property. — (Bancroft,  Califomia,  V,  70.) 
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where,  unless  at  Malta  and  Corfu.  When  we  are  about  it,  let  us  ob- 
tain possession,  while  we  can,  of  the  Key  of  the  North-West  coast  of 
America/'  ^ 

But  though  British  admirals^  British  consuls,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  employees  urged  their  government  to  take  over  Cali- 
fornia, tiie  dread  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  France,  and  possibly 
some  chivalrous  unwillingness  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pitiable  weakness  of  Mexico,  were  enough  to  induce  Peel's 
cabinet  to  remain  passive.  They  watched  events  and 
made  no  sign. 

^  Gordon's  Aberdeen^  183.  The  author  attributes  this  letter  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  'Hhen  at  the  Admiralty'' — an  obvious  blunder:  Lord  EUenborough 
was  not  ''at  the  Admiralty"  when  the  letter  was  written,  but  was  governor- 
general  of  India. 
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The  anomalous  conditions  in  California  and  the  dangers 

Arifiinpr  oy|,  pf  iht^  annPVQf.inn  nf  Tavjui  tO  the  UmtedJStateS 

gave  less  concern  to  General  Herrera's  unhappy  administra- 
tion than  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  He  and  his  ministers 
had  many  and  difficult  problems  to  meet,  but  the  most 
difficult  was  that  of  bare  existence;  for  the  situation  had 
been  inmiensely  complicated  bylKeu- decision  to  treat  with 
Texas  upon  the  ha^  of  its  recognized  independence,  a  de- 
cision which  had  been  approved  by  a  reluctant  Congress 
in  the  face  of  the  furious  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
press. 

The  aspect  of  domestic  affairs  was  indeed  calculated  to 
dismay  the  stoutest  heart.    tHp  gnv^mmpnt.  pf  TTprrpm  }^uA 

no  foDowing  throughout  the  country.  He  was  himself  more 
or  less  tlie  accident  of  an  hour,  and  was  quite  devoid  of  the 
personal  strength  and  qualities  of  leadership  which  had  en- 
abled Santa  Anna  to  retain  for  so  long  a  time  his  hold  on 
the  governing  classes  in  Mexico.  Every  important  man 
in  the  country  was  almost  openly  plotting  to  obtain  power, 
but  as  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  man  with  sufficient  courage 
and  prestige  to  establish  a  government.  The  condition  of 
the  Treasiuy  went  continually  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
ordinary  receipts  were  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  or- 
dinary expenditures  in  times  of  peace,  even  though  not  a 
dollar  of  interest  was  paid  on  the  foreign  debt  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  instalments  due  by  treaty  to  the  United  States 
had  been  suspended.^    The  army  had  become  more  and  more 

^  Memoria  que  Boibre  d  eslado  de  la  hacienda  .  .  .  preaenld  d  las  cdmaraa  el 
mmisiro  dd  ramo  en  jtdio  de  1845.  The  Minister  of  the  Treasuiy  at  this  timQ 
was  Luis  de  la  Rosa. 
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unmanageable  every  day,  partly  because  the  money  to  pay, 
feed,  clothe,  and  arm  it  could  not  be  had,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  revolutions  of  the  past  four  years,  which  had  begun 
by  making  Santa  Anna  a  dictator  and  had  ended  by  over- 
throwing him,  had  emphasized  the  abiUty  of  the  army  to 
make  and  unmake  the  government  of  Mexico.  Both  of 
those  revolutions  had  been  commenced  by  the  active  and 
ambitious  Paredes,  who  had  failed  to  receive  any  reward 
which  he  considered  adequate  for  his  deserts,  and  who  was 
now  constantly  engaged  in  schemes  for  putting  himself  in 
Herrera's  place. 

The  regulation  of  the  army  and  the  establishment  of  the 
public  credit  on  a  sound  basis,  which  would  necessarily 
have  involved  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  radical  reduction 
of  expenses,  were  imperative;  but  they  were  tasks  which  a 
merely  provisional  administration  such  as  that  of  Herrera 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  carry  through.  Congress  dur- 
ing its  regular  session  had,  however,  taken  some  steps  to 
improve  the  financial  situation.  By  a  law  of  March  1, 1845, 
a  part  of  the  customs  receipts  was  set  aside  toward  paying 
debts  accrued  prior  to  December  2,  1844;^  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  church,  or  which  was  intended  for  the  support 
of  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  was  to  be  re- 
stored;^ and  the  government  was  authorized  to  settle  defini- 
tively the  foreign  debt.  But  as  it  was  forbidden  to  fimd 
overdue  interest,  or  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  republic 
in  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  measure  hardly  seemed 
likely  to  prove  fruitful.' 

Measures  were  also  taken  to  increase  the  military  force 
by  raising  volunteers.  "The  Mexican  nation,"  ran  the 
statute,  "summons  all  her  sons  to  the  defence  of  national 
independence,  threatened  by  the  usurpation  of  the  territory 
of  Texas  which  it  is  attempted  to  accomplish  by  a  decree 
of  annexation,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  North.  The  govern- 
ment shall,  therefore,  put  the  whole  force  of  the  army  in  the 

»  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  7.  » Law  of  March  5,  1845;  Und.,  8. 

» Law  of  April  28,  1845;  iWd.,  16. 
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fiddj  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  existing  laws, 
both  for  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and  the  support 
of  our  institutions,  and  in  case  of  necessity  to  act  as  a  reserve; 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  law  of  December  9,  1844,  it 
may  raise  bodies  to  be  known  as  Defenders  of  Independence 
and  the  LawsJ^  ^ 

As  Congress  had  provided  no  money  for  supporting  the 
sons  of  Mexico  in  the  field,  this  law  (passed  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  session,  on  May  31,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent four  days  later)  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
the  government,  which  issued  regulations  for  enlisting  volim- 
teers,  who  were  to  receive  no  pay,  and  must  not  be  govern- 
ment employees,  or  day-laborers,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ecclesiastical  privileges.  The  volunteers  were  to  pay  for 
their  own  uniforms,  and  were  to  be  armed  by  the  depart- 
ments, who  might,  however,  if  they  had  no  weapons  or 
ammunition  for  the  purpose,  apply  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  this  regard.^ 

It  was  only  too  apparent  that  these  measures  were  far 
from  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  body  politic;  but 
President  Herrera  might  have  hesitated  about  calling  a 
special  session  of  Congress  if  he  had  not  learned,  by  the 
middle  of  June,  of  President  Jones's  proclamation,  sununon- 
ing  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  fourth  of 
July.  It  had  been  known  in  Mexico  for  some  days  before 
that  the  Texan  Congress  was  to  meet  in  special  session  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  the  action  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  convention  of  Texas  might  be 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  rather  than  of 
n^otiation  with  Mexico.* 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Mexican  President, 
therefore,  smnmoned  Congress  to  meet  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  specified  as  the  subjects  to  be  considered — 

1.  Constitutional  reforms. 

^  Law  of  June  4, 1S45;  ibid.,  19.        *  Regulations  of  June  7,  1S45;  ibid.,  21. 
*  W.  8.  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  May  22,  1S45;  same  to  same,  June  17,  1S45; 
SUeU  Depl.  MSS. 
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2.  Revision  of  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government. 

3.  Matters  pending  for  the  final  action  of  Congress,  and 
especially  those  relative  to  the  United  States  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas.^ 

Congress  met  accordingly;  and  on  July  16  Cuevas,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  reported  to  the  chambers 
the  failure  of  Elliot's  plan  for  a  settlement  by  negotiation 
of  the  Texas  question.  He  also  laid  before  Congress  the 
information  received  through  Arrangoiz,  the  active  and  in- 
telligent Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  that  the  Texan 
Congress  had  approved  the  proposal  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  that  the  Texan  convention  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  would  unquestionably  ratify  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  that  the  American  troops  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Jesup  would  embark  at  New 
Orleans  for  Galveston,  and  would  advance  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande.* 

The  information  of  the  consul  as  to  the  future  movement 
of  the  troops  was  correct  in  the  main;  for  the  occupation 
of  Texas  by  the  United  States  forces  had  been  caref idly  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  the 
moment  the  Texan  convention  should  adopt  an  ordinance 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  proposals  for  annexation.  Presi- 
dent Tyler  had  given  orders,  more  than  a  year  before,  for 
the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  Texan  frontier.  In  the 
official  returns  of  November,  1844,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
Zachary  Taylor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fort  Jesup, 
near  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana,  had  as  many  as  twelve  hun- 
dred men  under  his  immediate  command.  On  the  Arkansas 
River,  under  General  Axbuckle,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  more  were  encamped.  There  they  remained  during 
the  whole  winter;  but  in  the  spring  of  1845  Donelson.  the 
AmencM^charg^JaJTexas,  was,.jn  rflFcctj  nintjjoriTird  to  ar- 
range for. then'  future  movements. 

Prmfjbon  hnd  hftftrnnntrjirtf^  by  the  State  Department 
that  the  American  army  coidd  not  be  employed  to  resist  a 


^  Proclamation  of  Juno-16|  1816;-^Dtd51anyLozano,  V,  22. 
'  Mexico  d  travSa  de  Jos  Siglos,  IV,  543. 
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ftfnnVn,n  imniinn  ^intil  n.ft.rr  Tnai  hnH  urnrptirH  thr  trrmi 
of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  annexation ;   but  he^coflr 

Would  the  TTm't^H  Stai;Pflj'4iR-^>b4lii!ilj  wlrfmd  PjtJIl  ^Tld  _gggjj^ 
mimfay  invfl/lftdhjj^Mft^       hpiorft  thft  fipnyftntinn   miilH 

ratify  theAmeilcau  piopoaals?    He  belieVC  J  lliAt  (jkd^xi- 

canS;  at  the  instigation  of  Captain  Elliot^  wera-taking  steps 

(o^jdn ve  tba^exajx^  from  the  .gJo^Grande;^  although,  4s  a 

matter  of  fact,  Elliot,  who  had  not  yet  quite  despaired  of 

defeating  the  plan  of  annexation,  was  doing  his  best  to  keep 

Mexico  quiet,  for  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  would  liave 

rumed  every  chance  of  an  agreement  between  Texas  and 

Mexico.* 

b  answer  to  Donelson's  urgent  requests  Buchanan  wrote, 
that  itthere  were  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unammous  vote  of 
the  Texan  Congress' m  favor  of  annexation,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  concluave  evi^nce  that  the  people  of  Texas  were 
anxious  for  the  "reunion"  of  the  two  republics,  and  that^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  then  feel  himself 
bqand  J;o,  repel  a  Mexican  invasion.  There-were,  howover^ 
he  added;  many  reason^  why  it  was  preferable  for  Texaa 
hersdf,  imtil  after  the  cont;ezif ion  had  acted,  to  drive  the 
intruders  from  her  territory.' 

On  tlie  same  day  that  Buchanan  wrote  thus  to  Donelson, 
orjenrwprpiisBnt-^om  Hw  WaF-DopftHfhonrtn  Taylor^  at 


Fort  Jesup,  directing  him  to  march  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  the  Sabine  River  in  preparation  for  an  advance 
tgUie  Rio  Qiande,  "the  Western  frontifel*  of  Tujia*'';  bu<r- 


he  was  not  to  cross  the  Texan  border  of  the  United  States 

until  he  received  information  that  the  Texan  convention 

had  accepted  the  proposal  for  annexation.^    Captain  Stock- 

^  ^who  still  commanded  the  unlueky  Princeton)  was  or- 

Buchanan  to  Donelson,  May  23,  1845;   Donelson  to  Buchanan,  June  4, 
1845:  ^.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  seas.,  40,  66. 

lott  to  Jones,  June  13,  1845;  Jones,  471.    ''I  have  written  to  Mexico  in 

^  strongest  terms,  suggesting  complete  abstinence  from  onward  movement, 

^  this  Congress  and  Convention  say  what  they  may.     The  Mexicans  had 

^^^^  leave  the  initiative  in  hostile  proceedings  to  the  United  States.'' 

'Buchanan  to  Donelson,  June  15,  1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  42. 

*fianax)ft  to  Taylor,  June  15,  1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  81. 
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2.  Revision  of  the  Mta  of  the  provisional  government. 

3.  Matters  pending  for  the  final  ax^tion  of  Congress,  and 
especially  those  relative  to  the  United  States  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas.^ 

Congress  met  accordingly;  and  on  July  16  Cuevas,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  reported  to  the  chambers 
the  failure  of  Elliot's  plan  for  a  settlement  by  negotiation 
oF  the  Texas  question.  He  also  laid  before  Congress  the 
information  received  through  Arrangoiz,  the  active  and  in- 
telligent Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  that  the  Texan 
Congress  had  approved  the  proposal  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  that  the  Texan  convention  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  would  unquestionably  ratify  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  that  the  American  troops  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Jesup  would  embark  at  New 
Orleans  for  Galveston,  and  would  advance  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande.* 

The  information  of  the  consul  as  to  the  future  movement 
of  the  troops  was  correct  in  the  main;  for  the  occupation 
of  Texas  by  the  United  States  forces  had  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  the 
moment  the  Texan  convention  should  adopt  an  ordinance 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  proposals  for  annexation.  Presi- 
dent Tyler  had  given  orders,  more  than  a  year  before,  for 
the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  Texan  frontier.  In  the 
official  returns  of  November,  1844,  Brevet  Brigadier-General " 
Zachary  Taylor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fort  Jesup, 
near  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana,  had  as  many  as  twelve  him- 
dred  men  imder  his  immediate  command.  On  the  Arkansas 
River,  imder  General  Arbuckle,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  more  were  encamped.  There  they  remained  during 
the  whole  winter;  but  in  the  spring  of  1&45  Donelson.  the 
American_charg^JaJTexas,  was,  in  cffgct^  gul^origed  to  ar- 
range for,  their  future  movements. 

DonelsQnJmd-b«eS3Qatjructed  by  the  State  Department 
that  the  American  army  could  not  be  employed  to  resist  a 

^  Proclamation  of  June-  l^>184^'Dll5!ajDr~y  Lozano,  V,  22. 
'  Mexico  d  travis  de  loa  SigloSy  IV.  543. 
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of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  annexation;   but  he_coar 

Would  thft  TTnit^/1  Statefl^hn  kKkiulj  M^md  st,\\\  anij  sgftthft 
ftoiinfay  invaded^  by  MexJCQ-beforfi  t.hft  nonvftntinn   nniiM 

ratify  theAniellcau  propoaals?  He  belieVU  J  that  LlkuMexi- 
cans,  at  the  instigation  of  Captain  Elliot,  wera-taking  steps 
to^jrive^tbfijrexajps  from  the^gio^Grande;^  although,  4s  a 
matter  of  fact,  Elliot,  who  had  not  yet  quite  despaired  of 
defeating  the  plan  of  annexation,  was  doing  his  best  to  keep 
Mexico  quiet,  for  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  would  fiave 
ruined  every  chance  of  an  agreement  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.* 

In  answer  to  Donelson's  urgent  requests  Buchanan  wrote, 
that  ifjthere  were  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unammous  vote  of 
the  Texan  Cangress'm  fav^r  of  annexation,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  cdricliiave  evii^nce  that  the  people  of  Texas  were 
anxious  for  the  "reunion"  of  the  two  repubUcs,  and  that_ 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  then  feel  himself 
bogjod  to.  rgpel  a  Mexican  invasion.  There- were,  however, 
he  added,  many  reasons  why  it  was  preferable  for  Texas 
herself 7  until  after  the  convention  had  acted;  to  drive  the 
intruders  from  her  territory.' 

On' the  same  day  that  Buchanan  wrote  thus  to  Donelson, 
orjcrn  wprp-irmTtrfrHfrt  ittt*  War  ^^pafEfhenfrtn  Taylor^  at 
Fort  Jesup,  directing  him  to  march  the  troops  under  his 
conmiand  to  the  Sabine  River  in  preparation  for  an  advance 
tCiterRIu  QianJe,  "the  Western  fronlier  of  TuAa&^^;  buU 
he  was  not  to  cross  the  Texan  border  of  the  United  Sfates 
until  he  received  information  that  the  Texan  convention 
had^aiecepted  the  proposal  for  annexation.*  Captain  Stock- 
ton  ^wno  still  coitimauded  Ihe  unlueky  Princeton)  was  or- 

1  Buchanan  to  Donelson,  May  23,  1845;   Donelson  to  Buchanan,  June  4, 
1845;  poi.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  40,  66. 

lott  to  Jones,  June  13, 1845;  Jones,  471.  ''I  have  written  to  Mexico  in 
strongest  tenns,  suggesting  complete  abstinence  from  onward  movement, 
let  this  Congress  and  Convention  say  what  they  may.  The  Mexicans  had 
better  leave  the  initiative  in  hostile  proceedings  to  the  United  States." 

>  Buchanan  to  Donelson,  June  15,  1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  42. 
« Bancroft  to  Taylor,  June  15, 1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  81. 
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dercd  to  repair  with  that  ship  and  a  small  squadron  under 
his  command  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  American  troops  to  whatever  positions 
Donelson  and  the  Texan  authorities  should  deem  most 
expedient.^ 

It  waS;  however,  evidently  impracticable  for  Taylor  to 
embark  his  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  on  Stockton's 
ships,  and  he  therefore  made  his  arrangements,  late  in  June, 
to  move  his  infantry  regiments  by  way  of  the  Red  River  to 
New  Orleans,  and  to  embark  there,  together  with  his  artil- 
lery, for  such  point  on  the  coast  of  Texas  as  Donelson  might 
indicate.    The  cavalr}''  he  proposed  to  send  overland.* 

Donelson,  in  consultation  with  the  Texan  authorities, 
had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
suitable  point  for  Taylor's  infantrj'-  to  occupy  would  be  Cor- 
pus Christi,  "the  most  Western  point  now  occupied  by 
Texas."  The  cavalry,  he  thought,  should  proceed  to  San 
Antonio  and  occupy  that  point,  and  possibly  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  establish  a  third  post  between  Corpus 
Christi  and}  San  Antonio.' 

By  tfife-end  of  July,  1845,- Taylor's,  infantiy.  and  artillery 
were  therefore  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  aThluffTiver-^ 
looking  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  into  which  enters  the 
Nueces  RrvTr;  and  ff oWlKaF'finie  TorwaTd^ 
oeeupied.laiorcejhisjQ§fJ^^  tht  Nlicccs  and  the 

RJQ^  Grande.  The  cavalry^  soon  aften\'ard  completed  its 
long  march,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  before  the 

*  Stockton  had  been  for  some  time  cruising  with  three  or  four  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Texas.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  to  remain  a  peaceful  spectator  of 
events.  When  off  Galveston  in  the  month  of  May,  1845,  he  seems  to  have 
tried  to  persuade  the  Texans  to  collect  a  force  and  seize  Matamoros;  and  he 
offered  if  that  were  done  to  support  the  movement  with  his  ships.  Jones  says 
that  what  Stockton  wanted  was  **  to  manufacture  a  war,"  and  that  these  were 
his  secret  instructions  from  the  Unitod  States  government. — (Jones,  48-62.) 
The  notion  that  the  American  government  was  then  trying  to  "manufacture 
a  war"  is  absurd.  What  they  wanted  was  to  buy  off  Mexico.  Donelson,  in 
the  month  of  June,  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  Stockton  against  any  prema- 
ture action  by  his  squadron. — (Donelson  to  Stockton,  June  22, 1845;  Sen.  Doc. 
1,  29  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  86.) 

2  Taylor  to  the  Adjutant-General,  June  18  and  30,  and  July  8,  1845;  H.  R 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  800-803. 

*  Donelson  to  Taylor,  June  28,  1845;  ibid.,  804. 
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summer  was  over,  additional  troops  having  been  sent  to  re- 
inforce Taylor,  mwe^ jiian  half  .the,.xegular*-«»ay  ^f  the 
TTnjf^  S^tf^  w^  ^^  TftY5Ls.  This  force  consisted  of  one 
regmient  of  dragoons,  sixteen  companies  of  artillery,  and 
five  regiments  of  infantry;  nmnbering  in  all,  according  to 
the  annual  return  in  November,  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  men,^ 

The  information  that  the  American  troops  were  on  the 
point  of  embarking  in  July,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  actually 
occupying  Texas,  seems  to  have  come  as  a  sort  of  surprise 
to  tiie  Mexican  ministers.  However,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent— ^in  view  of  their  repeated  declarations  that  the  mere 
act  of  annexation  would  ipso  facto  amount  to  a  declaration 
of  war — that  they  could  do  no  less  on  the  present  occasion 
than  propose  vigorous  action  to  Congress.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  therefore,  on  July  21,  1845,  proposed  the 
following  resolution: 

"As  soon  as  the  government  ascertains  that  the  department  of 
Texas  has  united  itself  to  the  American  Union,  or  that  the  troops  of 
the  latter  have  invaded  it,  it  shall  declare  that  the  nation  is  at  war 
with  the  United  States  of  North  America.  This  war  shall  be  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory  within 
its  ancient  limits — recognized  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaties 
from  the  year  1828  to  1836 — and  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
threatened  independence  of  the  nation."  * 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  proposed 
the'adoptiqn  of  a  law  authorizing  the  government  to  make 
a  loan,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  foFsucTTaS "amount  as 
sEould  furnish  the  Treasury  the  actual  sum  of  fifteen  million 
dollars.  To  secure  the  payment  of  this  loan  and  the  in-  ^ 
terest  thereon,  the  government  was  to  hypothecate  all  the 
income  of  the  nation  not  hypothecated  for  any  other  debt. 

The  authority  to  make  the  loan  was  granted  by  a  law 
passed  September  15,  1845,^  but  the  proposed  resolution 

*  Rdwm  oj  the  Army  oj  Occupation  in  Texas;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  CJong.,  1  sess., 
220/. 

*  Mexico  d  tra»e8  de  lo8  Sigloa,  IV,  543.  *  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  36. 
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authorizing  a  declaration  of  war  was  not  passed,  either  be- 
cause it  was  considered  that  war  had  ah-eady  been  declared, 
or  because  Herrera's  government  still  entertained  hopes  of 
adjusting  the  difficulty  by  negotiation,  a  result  which  Cuevas 
at  least  was  sincerely  anxious  to  accomplish. 

In  spite  of  the  warlike  talk  of  the  ministry,  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  so  far  as  it  was  then  known,  was  met  by 
bitter  opposition.  It  was  accused  of  having  put  the  Texan 
question  into  the  worst  possible  predicament;  it  had  al- 
lowed itself,Jit  was  said,  to  be  deceiyed  by  the  Texan  rebels; 
and  it  had  consented  to  discuss  proposals  of  settlement, 
thus  wasting  precious  time  which  should  have  been  improved 
in  carrying  on  a  war  without  quarter.  To  all  thisUhairieeda 
of  the  government  rephed  that  any  arrangenjent  whjch  did 
not  call  in  question  the  good  name  of  the.  republic  was 
preferable  to  the  hazards  of  a  war.  No  war  could  fail  to 
be  expensive  though  it  were  just.  There  were  risks  in  aU 
wars;  the  caprices  of  fortune  must  be  allowed  for;  and, 
moreover,  even  if  the  administration  had  peremptorily  de- 
clined  the  preliminaries  which  the  Texans  presented,  the 
only  result  would  have  been  to  hasten  annexation,  with  its 
consequent  evils,  which  the  ministers  were  now  endeavor- 
ing, for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  prevent.^  This  sort  of 
controversy,  of  course,  convinced  nobody,  but  the  undenia- 
ble fact  remained  that  the  administration  had  been  willing 
to  bargain  for  the  independence  of  Texas,  a  thing  odious 
to  many  of  the  governing  class  and  probably  to  a  majority 
of  them. 

But  though  the  hour  for  the  fall  of  Herrera  seemed  to 
have  come,  still  the  man  had  not  appeared.  There  were 
nearly  a  dozen  candidates  for  the  Presidency — ^Herrera  him- 
self; Cuevas,  his  Foreign  Secretary;  G6mez  Farias,  as  rad- 
ical as  ever;  Pedraza,  energetic,  able,  and  deeply  distrusted; 
and  Generals  Bravo,  Rincon,  Valencia,  and  Almonte.  But 
stronger  than  any  of  them,  with  some  thousands  of  armed 
men  at  his  back,  was  Paredes,  who  bided  his  time.  The 
departments,  therefore,  under  the  orders  of  the  central  gov- 

1  Mixico  d  travia  de  la8  Siglo8,  IV,  543. 
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amment,  obediently  voted  for  General  Herrera,  who  was 
duly  declared  elected  President  of  the  republic  for  the  re- 
Doainder  of  Santa  Anna's  term,  i.  e.,  until  February  1,  1849.' 

B^ore  the  formal  announcement  of  his  election,  and  as 
»on  as  the  reports  from  the  several  departments  showed 
what  would  be  the  result,  the  President  received  the  resigna- 
tions of  all  tiie  members  of  his  cabinet;  and  on  August  14, 
1845,  he  appointed  a  set  of  new  ministers  whp  were  thought 
to  be  more  "flan&jiratlc"  than  their  predecessors.  The 
Minister  of  P6rH^  Relations  was  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y 
Peiia,  a  lawyer  of  high  f^tanding,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Supreme* CoLiil,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Justice 
in  Bustaniabt^'Seeuiid  administration  in  1837.  He  was 
regarded  a3  afmoiroTate  ir.an,  rather  inclined  to  support  the 
church.  '"JlfeWDI  be  guided  in  his  foreign  pohcy,"  Buchanan 
was  infonruBaJ"*by  General  Pedraza,  who  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  aft -amfcfeble  arrangement  with  the  United  States."' 

The  members'  of  Herrera's  new  cabinet,  like  those  of  the 
old, "Were  ■suspected  of  being  but  lukewarm  in  regard  to  be- 
ginning a  war  for  tlu'  ri^covery  of  Texas.  They  therefore  felt 
it  necesditiy  to  protest  loudly  their  patriotic  intentions;  and 
the  ofS6&  newspaper,  after  a  silence  of  some  weeks  on  the 
subjeetr'b?  war,  suddenl}^  declared  that  the  American  gov- 
jmm^tlnast  now  be  made  to  understand  that,  accustomed 
IS  thte"  Mejtfcans  were  to  freedom  and  independence,  they 
ffou'ld '  nei^  forgive  Lhc  unparalleled  offence  committed 
oy  (the  Criited  States,  and  would  avail  themselves  of  every 
ipporttihity-  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  their  per- 
Scjl&^uii^fieighbors.' 

^Su(^vaguely  magnificent  threats  evidently  committed 

'  |feistration  to  notliing,  and  were  not  very  convincing 

i's  opponents.    The  press,  or  a  noisy  section  of  it, 

wi  to  denounce  the  ministry  as  being  subject  to  the 

lueiice  of  Senator  Pedraza  and  as  being  the  cause 

£ie  difficulties  that  were  delaying  the  opening  of 

aK  of  Sept.  14,  1845;  Dublut  y  Lozaoo,  V,  35. 

■,a.  parrot!  lo  Buchanan,  Aug.  23,  1845;  State  Dept.  MSS. 

"     to  name,  Sept.  13,  1845;  iWd. 
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the  Texan  campaign.'  The  latter  accusation  was  in  real- 
ity very  unjust,  for  the  administration  was  helpless.  The 
army,  as  always,  was  a  Frankenstein  monster  of  whom  every 
successive  ministry  stood  in  dread,  and  it  became  more 
formidable  than  ever  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
centrate the  reluctant  troops  in  preparation  for  an  advance 
on  the  Texan  border.  The  War  Department  had  been 
doing  its  best  ever  since  Santa  Am 
together  an  adequate  army;  but  thi 
the  leading  officers  tended  to  make  tht 
authorities  fruitless. 

General  Arista,  who  commanded 
probably  had  less  than  three  thousand 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1S45; 
force,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
for  Texas,  were  in  or  within  easy  reach  ol 
As  they  had  neither  shoes  nor  tlo 
was  difficult  to  move  them  through  ;i  it:u]i'ncpLjitry.  The 
commander  at  San  Luis  was  General  Parodoe,  wHc-ior  some 
time  before  the  formation  of  the  new  govf'niinent  h:u' 


himself  publicly  and  pri\'atoly  a.-^ 
existing  government,    and    was   little   dispi 
Orders  were  sent  him  to  forward  troops  to 
which  he  said  he  would  obej'  when  supplied 
clothing.     Repeated  orders  were  then  sent  to 
to  the  capital,   but  these  were  calmly  ignoi 
rumored  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  General 
manding  another  division,  had  been  ordered  to 
Paredes;  and  then  it  was  announced  that  Filisol 
relieved  from  his  command  and  ordered  to  tur 
Paredes,  wbo  was  thus  at  the  head  of  iDoth  div 
the  govemnient  had  decided  to  humor  Paredes 
him  control  of  much  the  largest  militarj' 
was  apparent;  but  the  reasons  for  this  surrendt 
a  mystery. 

While  the  Mexican  go^•emment  was  thus 

to  carry  on,  in  some  more  or  less  disjonil:ed"f 

■  AfdricoXfjWa  He  tos  Sijjtos,  IV,  SB. 
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ne^  of  the  country,  and  especially  was  endeavoring  to  per- 
misiHpl^tjvv^pgJiO  'T^^^fh  upon  'lexas^theriBxyyemg^eni^of 

William  S.  Parrott,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Washing 
ton  government  in  Mexico/  wrote  on  August  16,  1845,  thiat 
the  President  had  been  heard  to  say  that,  if  a  minister  from 
the  United  States  should  arrive,  he  would  be  well  received. 
Ten  days  later  Parrott  wrote  that  the  war  talk  had  ceased 
and  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrival  of 
an  envoy  from  the  United^tates  would  be  hailed  with  joy.* 
On  August  29  he  wrote  again  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  the  mere  creature  of  circumstances  and  without 
any  fixed  principle  for  its  guide;  but  that,  judging  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  men  in  power,  and  from  the  general  and 
freely  expressed  feeUng  of  the  moment,  he  had  no  doubt  an 
envoy  from  the  United  States  would  be  greeted  with  "hearty 
welcome."  The  government,  he  was  satisfied,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  take  a  decided  stand;  the  insubordination 
of  Paredes  was  much  more  serious  than  had  been  supposed, 
for  he  had  intercepted  money  and  clothing  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  Arista  on  the  frontier;  and  a  civil,  not  a  foreign 
war,  had  begun.'  This  news  was  confirmed  by  despatches 
from  Black,  the  American  consul  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
from  Dimond,  the  consul  at  Vera  Cruz. 

[ormation  that  Mexica-^yafr-wiHrnsrtO'  negotiate 
cameag.^.  perfect  godsend  to  PQlk'js.admipialjai'iQn.    A  war 

*  Parrott  was  a  dentist  who.  had  gone  to  Mexico  (like  many  others  of  his 
calling  since)  to  practise  his  profession.  He  afterward,  according  to  the 
American  minister,  "engaged  in  mercantile  business,  living  i*h  a  style  the  most 
luxurious  and  expensive,  and  wound  up,  as  such  persons  always  do,  a  bank- 
rupt." He  had  a  large  claim  against  the  Mexican  government,  which,  the 
minister  said,  "may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  just  to  some  extent,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  it  is  exaggerated  to  a  disgusting  degree.  To  assert  such  a 
claim  would  subject  both  me  and  my  government  to  ridicule  if  nothing  worse." 
—(Thompson  to  Webster,  Nov.  30,  1842;  State  Dept.  MSS.)  Reeves,  in  his 
American  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk^  270,  says  that  Polk  at  the  time  of 
Parrott's  appointment  probably  knew  nothing  of  this  claim;  but  he  gives  no 
proof  of  his  assertion.  Parrott,  for  a  secret  agent,  was  a  well-qualified  person, 
for  he  was  active,  alert,  knew  the  language  and  the  people,  and  was  a  most 
voluminous  correspondent.  He  had  one  serious  defect.  He  wrote  an  almost 
illegible  hand. 

«  W.  8.  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  Aug.  16, 1845;  Aug.  26, 1845;  Stale  Dept,  MSS, 

^Same  to  samft  Aug.  29,  1845;  ibid. 
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with-Mexico.  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  they  then  de- 
sired,  for  it  could  har^l^^have  beeif  declaimed  and  carried 'on 
without  such  an  active  and  zealous  support  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  as  the  President  could,  at  that  time,  hardly 
count  upon.  It  was  doubtful  whether  a  proposal  to  CJon- 
gress  to  declam  wag-^feaLjfe^ailin^  6t  M^^  ttie 

^1  clainas^of  Ameiicfi^-eitizens,  the  only  casus  feeZZij-wouldD^ve 
met  with  popular  favor;  and  it  would,  at  the  very  least, 
have  involved  long  debates  in  which  the  question  of  slavery 
and  all  the  old  controversies  about  Texas  would  certainly 
have  been  reopened.  ^But .  a  successful Jiegotiarfcien:  ^th 
Mexico  which  should  result  in  the  settlement  of  allpecumajy 
claims,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of'Texas,  ajiidrthe 
acquisition  of  CaHfomia  wouId^¥e  a  veiy "different  jnatter. 
Parrott7s  despatch  last  mentioned  reached  WaAington  in 
time  to  be  read  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  only  three  weeks  after  its  date,  for  such  were  the 
improven.i,t,  I  method,  of  transportation  by  sea  and  within 
the  United  States. 

"it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  it  was  expedient  to  re«open  Diplo" 
matic  reTatibns  with  Mexico;  but  that  it  was  to  be  kept  ft j>rofoimd 
irrrdLihat  tiifih  a  ntftp  wan  q^nfrmplffffft,  frtr  thif  remnn  moinbfcithnt 
if  it  was  known  in  advance  in  the  U.  S.  that  a  Ministerjia^  ^een  sent 
to  Mexico,  it.  would..jDf-^etn^6pbe^'i0wii  iu  th6^15rittish.  French,  & 
other  Foreign  Afim\«d^^Pi»a-^:t--WfisfS»fffn^^     ■igTg{vFT3rij^Tyy<>tiwKi  to 

thwart  oT'liefglrt  the  €»bjeuia"6f  Ihe-miasion.  The  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Cabinet,  agreed  that  the  Hon.  Joj^^hdelljorNew 
Orleans,  who  spoke  the  Spanish  language  and  was  otherwise  well 
qualified,  should  be  tendered  jhe  mission.  .  .  .  One  great  object  of 
the  Mission7as  stated  by  tJio  Pronidont,  wnnlH  hn  .ta-adjiisijM^^ma- 
nent  Kr>ii*wlany  K^fur^^^n  M^vi'/v^  an  A  fVi<>  ]] ,  RfAjf^j  aud  that  in  doing 

this  the  Minister  would  be  instructed  to  purchase  for  a  pecumary 
consideratlon.Upper  TTalif omia  andTIew  Mexico.'  He  said  that  a 
better  boundary  would  be  the  Del  Norte  from  its  mouth  to  the  Passo, 
in  latitude  about  32°  North,  and  thence  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Mexico  ceding  to  the  U.  S.  all  the  country  East  and  North  of  these 
lines.  The  President  said  that  for  such  a  boundary  the  amt.  of  pe- 
cuniary consideration  to  be  paid  would  be  of  small  importance.  He 
supposed  it  might  be  had  for  fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  JnU  he  was  ready 


I 
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^  P^  /My  miUions  for  it,  if  it  could  not  be  had  for  less.    In  these  views 
the  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  President  unanimously."  * 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  President  to  send  off  Slidell  at 
once,  but  the  night  brought  better  counsels.  Ihe_warlike 
jgpirit  "^  Mexigafl  proclamations  seemed  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  readiness  of  the  Me5aCan-«ovemment  to  enter  into 


<iiplomatic.jl^^2aIion8,  and  at  a  second  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  it  was  decided  to  deWsendmgSlidell  until  it  ^otid 
^-Mcertained  ofliciallv  fryrn  fh^  M^xif^an  cnvf^mm^nt 
-vh^her  a  minister  would  be  received.  Slidell  was,,  however, 
to  be  privately  notified  of  his  appointment,  and  asked  to 
told  himsdf  itit-rcadinooo  to  start  for~^  post  on  a  day's 
notice^-^ 

That  same  afternoon  instructions  to  the  American  consul 
at  the  cily'bT  Mexico  were  pre] 


''Information  recently  received  at  this  department,"  Buchanan 
wrote,  "both  from  yourself  and  others,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
Mexican  government  may  now  be  willing  to  restore  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  time  of  their  suspension. 
General  Almonte  was  assured  of  the  desire  felt  by  the  President  to 
adjust  amicably  every  cause  of  complaint  between  the  governments, 
wid  to  cultivate  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  relations  between  the 
sister  republics.  He  still  continues  to  be  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments. It  was  his  duty  to  place  the  country  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  and  this 
Iws  been  accomplished.  He  desires,  however,  that  all  existing  differ- 
^ces  should  be  terminated  amicably  by  negotiation  and  not  by  the 
sword.    He  is  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  although  prepared  for  war. 

"Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  Pr^gif^p^f  has  directed  me  to 
Mstnict  you,  in  the  absence  of  any  diplomatic  agent  in  Mexico,  to 
ascenain  ijrom  the  jyieYicAn  ^v<>rnmAnf  whfif.h^r  thev  woiiia Receive 
&n  envoy  ^fA^thf  TTnHH  Sr^°^^,  '"tr"q^fifj  ^th  full  power  to  adjust 
"^UV  qnntinnn  hnl iM  Ml  llii  (iiii  [^mi  iiiiiii  ii(  i — Should  the  answer 
he  in  thy  afflrmRtive.  such  an  envoy  v^}]  h^  ''»Tnm^r^i'of<^ly  despatched 


J»Mm 


cor" 


■^N.     "^W^^CU  I 


^  Polk's  Diary,  l^ZL,    The  italics  are  not  in  the  original.    Slidell's  name  was 
■^^ggCBted  to  the  President  by  Buchanan,  who  spoke  of  him  as  ''the  best  quali- 
^^^man  in  the  country  for  that  mission,  because  among  other  reasons  of  his 
knoHedgcpf  the  Spanish  language/'— (/bid.,  232.) 

*Buchan^i>^  Black,  Sept.  17,  1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  seas.,  12. 
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These  instructions  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  Black,  the  consul,  lost  no  time  in  hav- 
ing a  confidential  interview  with  Peiia  y  Pena,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations,  who  asked  that  the  President's 
inquiry  be  put  in  writing,  which  was  done  in  a  note  con- 
taining a  quotation  word  for  word  from  Buchanan's  instruc- 
tions. On  Wednesday  evening,  October  15,  Black  called 
again  by  appointment  at  the  minister's  private  residence/ 
and  was  handed  a  written  reply  in  which  the  proposal  of 
the  United  States  was  accepted  in  the  following  lai^uage: 

"Although  the  Mexican  nation  is  deeply  injured  by  the  United 
States,  through  the  acts  committed  by  them  in  the  department  of 
Texas,  which  belongs  to  this  nation,  my  government  is  disposed  to 
receive  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  who  may  come  to  this 
capital  with  full  powers  from  his  government  to  settle  the  present 
dispute  in  a  peaceable,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner;  thus 
giving  a  new  proof  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  injuries,  and  of  its 
firm  decision  to  exact  adequate  reparation  for  them,  it  does  not  re- 
pel with  contumely  the  measure  of  reason  and  peace  to  which  it  is 
invited  by  its  adversary." 

The  note  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  envoy  to  be 
sent  should  possess  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation;  and 
further,  that  the  American  naval  force  then  anchored  near 
Vera  Cruz  should  be  withdrawn.^  Black  thought  this  an- 
swer satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of  the  conversation 
which  followed  the  delivery  of  the  note.  Peiia  y  Pena  be- 
gan by  apologizing  in  a  way,  for  referring  to  the  grievances 
of  Mexico.  If  the  government  had  only  itself  to  consider, 
he  said,  it  would  have  omitted  these  expressions,  but  it  was 
bound  to  try  to  reconcile  public  opinion;  a  strong  opposi- 
tion was  daily  scrutinizing  and  condemning  every  act  of  the 
government,  which  tried  to  give  as  little  pretext  as  possible 
for  criticism ;  and  he  desired  Black  to  make  this  explanation 
to  the  American  government.    As  to  the  person  to  be  sent 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  Parrott,  acting  as  his  interpreter. 
— (W.  S.  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  11,  1845;  StaU  Dept.  MSS.) 

*  Pefia  y  Pefia  to  Black,  Oct.  15,  1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  16. 
The  vessels  were  withdrawn,  at  the  consul's  suggestion,  a  few  days  later. 
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out,  he  said  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Mexican  government, 
and  would  be  for  the  good  of  both  countries,  that  a  person 
suitable  in  every  respect  should  be  sent  out.  Any  one  like 
Poinsett,  for  example,  against  whom  the  government  or  the 
people  of  Mexico  entertained  a  fixed  prejudice,  would  be  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
diflferences.^ 

Black  of  coiuw  could  give  no  assurances  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  who  would  be  sent  to  Mexico,  for  he  had 
not  been  told  who  had  been  selected;  but  in  fact  the  nominee 
very  fairly  came  up  to  the  required  standard.  John  Slidell, 
the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  was  bom  in  that  city  about 
1793,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  the  class  of  1810, 
studied  law,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  (as  many  other  young 
Northern  men  did  at  about  that  time)  in  1819.  Being 
a  capable  lawyer  and  an  active  state-rights  Democrat, 
President  Jackson  appointed  him  United  States  attorney 
for  Louisiana.  At  the  time  of  his  selection  for  the  mission 
to  Mexico  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  had  sat  for  two  years.  Without  possessing  extraor- 
dinary abiUties,  he  had  excellent  manners  and  a  good  educa- 
tion,  knd  gave  Weiy  promise  of  being  competentto  transact 
business  with  the  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation  that 
the  Mexican  government  considered  so  essential.  Paken- 
ham,  who  had  eveiy  personal  aiid  official  reason  for  being 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  mission,  wrote  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  SKdell  was  very  well  regarded  for  his  understand- 
ing and  moderation,  and  that  therefore  his-  mission  might 
be  expected  to  be  successful ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  so  informed 
the  Mexican  minister  in  London.^ 

The  official  report  from  the  American  consul  of  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  was 
brought  to  the  State  Department  by  Parrott  in  person, 
who  reached  Washington  on  Sunday  evening,  the  ninth  of 
November,  and  had  a  long  conversation  the  next  morning 

1  Black  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  17,  1S45;  StaU  Dept  MSS. ;  extract  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  13. 

'  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Jan.  1,  1846;  Sec.  de  Rel.  Ext,  MSS. 
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with  the  President.  But  unofficial  information  that  Mexico 
was  willing  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  had 
preceded  Parrott,  for  late  on  the  previous  Thursday  night, 
the  sixth  of  November,  Bancroft  had  placed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  despatches  from  Conmiodore  Connor,  com- 
mander of  the  naval  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  containing  the 
welcome  news.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  President 
personally  wrote  to  Slidell  in  New  Orleans,  direct^:Wm-lo 
go  atjonce-to  Pensac^a^and  await  instructions;   and  the 

Secretary  of  State  iinHprtnok  tn^  prpparft  thp.  naJftWRiy 
nffiftifi.1  ^donnrpfinti^  wit.hont  delay.^ 

The  formal4Bstnictions  to  Sljdell  proved,  as  events  turned 
out,  to-bo  only  of  interest  aa  ohowing  the  objiscts  which  the 

but  upon  that  point  they  were  extremely  illuminating.  The 
fiwt-ebjeet  was  deelaPtd  lu  bt  Hit  stttlcmeftU^Uh§^la^ 
of  Aniflriran  ntizens.  to  which,  it  was  said,  Mexico  bad 
always  opposed  "evasions,  difficulties,  and  delays."  The 
Mexican  government  must  be  made  to  see  that  the  "patient 
forbearance"  of  the  United  States  could  not  endure  much 
longer,  and  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  must 
be  made. 

"  But  in  what  manner/'  the  instructions  continued,  "  can  this  duty 
be  performed  consistently  with  the  amicable  spirit  of  your  mission? 
The  fact  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  world,  that  the  Mexican  govern* 
ment  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  these  claims  by  a  payment 
of  money." 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  obvious  way  of  satisfy- 
ing them  was  by  so  adjusting  the  boundary  of  the  two  re- 
publics as  "  to  cast  the  burden  of  the  debt  due  to  American 
claimants  upon  their  own  government";  and  if  . J4^^ 
would  onlx,  Agree  to  the  bpmidajy  claimed  by  Texas-7iyh2P 
ig,  the  Una  ^  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its  soiurce^^^ 
the  United^tates  would  assume  the  payment  of  alilbe 
claims..,  ^"^ 

i£oUc*8^^&3^,  I,  91-5?r^  Slidell  had  previously  been  notified  of  his  appoint- 
Daim-MMHSaa  accepted.  See  Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Sept.  25,  1845;  Mocne't 
Buchanan,  VI,  264. 
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But  there  was  another  subject  "of  vast  importance  to 
the  United  States,"  and  that  was  the  ownership  ^pf  Cali- 
femiag__Bo^  Great  Britain  and  Fr^ce,"  as  bnaeif""waaf 
informed,  had  designs  upon  California,  which  was  now 
but  nominally  dependent  on  Mexico.  Between  Mexico  and 
California  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  interfere, 
but  "it  would  vigorously  interpose  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  becoming  either  a  British  or  a  French  Colony." 

"Under  these  circumstances/'  continued  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"it  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  you  shall  use  your  best  efforts 
to  obtain  a  cession  of  that  province  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
Could  you  accomplish  this  object,  you  would  render  immense  service 
to  ypur  country  and  establish  an  enviable  reputation  for  yourself. 
Moneyjjojjld--he--najibiect,  when  compared  with  the  yaluft^f  the 
acqui^BmZ^^.  .  Should  you,  after  sounding  the  Mexican  authorities 
on  the  subject,  discover  a  prospect  of  success,  the  President  would 
not  hesitate  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens. on  Mexico,  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 


cession."  * 


These  instructions,  which  had  really  been  drafted  some 
weeks  before,  were  approved  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on 
Satiutiay,  the  eighth  of  November,  and,  after  being  copied 
with  the  greatest  precautions  of  secrecy,  were  sent  off  late 
at  night  on  the  following  Monday  to  Pensacola,  where  a 
naval  vessel  was  lying  ready  for  sea.^ 

So  well  had  everything  been  planned,  and  so  energetically 
had  the  President  and  the  various  officers  of  the  government 
acted,  that  Slidell  was  ashore  at  Vera  Cruz  on  November 
29,  1845,  and  the  news  of  his  arrival  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  consul  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  third  of 

1  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  Nov.  10,  1845;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  71-^. 

*  Polk's  Diary f  1, 93.  There  was  some  further  correspondence  supplementary 
to  these  general  instructions.  Slidell  was  informed  that  he  was  to  hasten 
negotiations,  as  the  President  wished  to  submit  to  Ck)ngres8,  before  the  end 
of  its  session,  the  question  of  claims  against  Mexico.  He  was  also  warned  that 
if  a  settlement  of  the  boimdary  could  not  be  effected  without  endangering  the 
attainment  of  the  first  two  objects  mentioned  in  the  original  instructions — 
"to  counteract  the  influence  of  foreign  Powers"  and  "to  restore  those  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  good  will  which  formerly  existed" — ^he  was  not  to  sacrifice 
these  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  unattainable. — (Buchanan  to  Slidell,  Nov. 
19  and  Dec.  17,  1845;  Moore's  Biu:hanan,  VI,  311,  345.) 
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December,  precisely  seven  weeks  f romJhft-dajLsyrhen  Pefia  y 
PefiaJ&ad  expressed  his  wfllmgnes^  to  receive  a  "commis. 
sioner  oif  the  United  States.'^  This  unusual  promptness, 
however,  wa8"fiot  at  all  to- the  taste  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. When  Black  called  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  announce  Slidell's  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  minister 
was  plainly  very  much  disturbed. 


"He  said  that  ought  not  to  be;  the  pov^roment  did  j\nt  expept  an 
envoy  from  the  Umted  States  until  January,  n'l  tft^wprr  not  prflpnrrd 
to  receive  hi»i  -.atid  he  desired,  if  possible,  that  he  would  not  come  to 
the  capital,  nor  eveit'^iafimbark-trtrthis  tiriiey  and  that  I  should  en- 
deavor tf^^l■VI■lll    lii'l  lining  so,  aa  hil^  B^^pPgranr^p  in   fhp  capJJAl  at 

this  time  rnTgffTirMivf  ilimtnirtinn  to-4he  g6Vern[iienL,'anQthus  defeat 
the  whole  alfair: — V'^n-^i^w  thf  ?pp^*fit**^^^rr'^^°"''Tip;  Mf  trmtttn  for 
entering  iuLofhis  arrangement  with  you/' 

Black  told  him  that  all  this  should  have  been  thought  of 
sooner,  as  the  envoy  would  now  be  on  his  way  to  the  capital; 
but  the  minister;  much  flurried;  continued  to  pour  out  ex- 
planations and  excuses. 

"I  know,  he  said,  there  was  no  time  set;  but  from  the  conversa- 
tions which  I  have  had  with  yourself,  and  what  I  have  heard  from 
others,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  envoy  Would  not  have 
been  appointed  by  your  government,  or,  at  least,  not  have  started  on 
his  mission,  until  after  the  meeting  of  Congress;  which,  he  said,  he 
understood  would  not  meet  until  the  first  of  this  month. 

"  He  said  that  the  government  itself  was  well  disposed,  and  ready  to 
proceed  in  the  negotiation,  but  that  if  the  affair  was  commenced  now, 
it  would  endanger  its  existence;  that  the  government  were  preparing 
the  thing,  collecting  the  opinion  and  consent  of  the  departments, 
which  they  expected  to  have  finished  by  January,  and  then  they  would 
be  able  to  proceed  in  the  affair  with  more  security;  that  the  govern- 
ment were  afraid  that  the  appearance  of  the  envoy  at  this  time  would 
produce  a  revolution  against  it,  which  might  terminate  in  its  destruc- 
tion." 1 

All  this  agitated  talk  was  evidently  sincere.  Herrera's 
administration  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  settle  all 
difficulties  with  the  United  States  if  it  could  have  been  per- 

^  Black  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  18,  1S45;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  23. 
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mitted  to  do  bo,  but  the  mere  knowledge  that  negotiations 
had  been  begun  was  quite  likely  to  be  a  spark  that  would 
blow  up  the  powder-magazine  upon  which  the  administra- 
tion rested.  The  official  proceedings  were,  therefore,  purely 
dilatory. 

Slidell  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  on  Saturday,  the  sixth  of 
December,  and  on  the  Monday  he  wrote  the  usual  formal 
note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  his  credentials,  and  asking  that  a  date  might  be  fixed  at 
which  he  might  be  received  by  the  President.  No  reply  being 
given,  he  wrote  again  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  to  which 
Pena  y  Pefia  answered  that  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  question  whether  Slidell  should  be  re- 
ceived had  been  referred  to  the  council  of  government, 
a  very  unusual  proceeding.  On  the  seventeenth  their  opin- 
ion was  stated  as  follows: 

i 

"  The  Supreme  Government  is^advised  that  the  agreement  which  it  ^  \ 

Mfi^r^  iiiiji  ij^RrTrnit  a  plenipotentiary,  of  the  United  States  wiS  spe-  j  . . 

dal  pow^a-taiJFeat  uf  the afftAaLolTexas,  dofiS-not  compel  it  tore?!eive  .  >f 
an^Envoy  Extraojylinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  reside  near 

the  Government,  in  which  character  Mr.  Slidell  comes  according  to 

"1 


s. 


It  was  not,  however,  until  the  twentieth  of  December  that 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  wrote  to  Slidell  to  inform 
him  officially  that  he  could  not  be  received.  T!hfi-j:efusaJ 
was  based,  in  this  note,  upon  the  sole  groundthat^SUdelT 

isterj^enipotentiary  ^  jnstead  of  as  acommissioiier:,  ^^s^t- 
ile  "  thequostionsj^ative  to  Texas, '^  andltwas  suggest 
that-Jio  got  now  credentials?    Slidell,  of  course,  had^o 

1  Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  17,  1845;  StaU  Dept  MSS.  Extracts  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  60,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  2^27.  In  a  postscript  dated  December  18  Slidell 
lays  that  the  dictamen  of  the  council  of  government  has  just  been  published 
in  the  newspapers;  and  he  encloses  a  copy  of  the  Siglo  XIX  containing  it. 
In  this  despatch  he  comments  on  the  "weakness  and  bad  faith''  of  the  Mexican 
gOYemment.    It  was  received  at  the  State  Department  January  12,  1846. 

*  Pefia  y  Pefia  to  Slidell,  Dec.  20, 1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  37. 
In  submitting  the  question  to  the  council  of  government  Pefia  y  Pefia  had 
Diade  the  further  point  that  Slidell's  appointment  was  incomplete  because  he 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.    See  document  dated 
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difficulty  in  showing  jjinj^rrpj),  a  .UBaitfttiiiffl  an  wafl  naif  sug- 
gesle df  KaSjbfeyer  been  mentionejljp^jtf^^L../^^ 
between  the  JGnencan  consul  .iuo^  the  Minigtst^f  Foreign 
Rdations,  but  Jtba  trouble^oxne  question  as  to  the  nextrnitep 
he  should  take,  still  remained.  He  decided  to  goto  Jalapa, 
where  he  could,  as  he  said,  communicate  more  speedily  with 
his  government,  and  there  await  its  final  instructions,^  but 
he  lingered  in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  another  three  weeks, 
and  sent  home  full  accounts  of  the  political  situation  in 
Mexico  as  he  saw  it.    His  views  were  naturally  gloomy. 

Writing  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  he  dwelt  on 
the  "unparalleled  bad  faith"  of  the  Mexican  government, 
"its  gross  falsification  of  the  correspondence  which  led  to 
my  appointment,  and  the  utter  futility  of  the  miserable 
sophistry  by  which  it  attempts  to  justify  its  conduct."  His 
own  course,  he  feared,  might  be  considered  too  forbearing, 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  take  steps  which  would  preclude 
subsequent  attempts  at  negotiation  and  render  war  inevi- 
table.^ The  difficulties  of  the  situation  due  to  party  struggles 
were  explained. 

"But,"  he  added,  "if  all  these  parties  be  analyzed,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  mere  personal  factions,  whose  members,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  elevation  of  some 
chief  who  will  look  with  complacency  upon  any  corruption  or  abuse 
of  power  that  may  be  committed  by  his  adherents.  As  for  a  people, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  does  not  exist  in  Mexico,  the  masses 
are  totally  indifferent  to  all  the  revolutions  that  are  going  on  and  sub- 
mit with  the  most  stupid  indifference  to  any  masters  that  may  be 
imposed  upon  them." ' 

While  SUdell  still  tarried  in  the  capital  the  long-expected 
revolt  of  PargdgS^  t>rQB:&--oiit  and  was  successfully  carried 
throu^xf  -sa^,  as^the^Iinister  of  rorj5ignT^:eia;tions  had  pre- 

r 

Dec.  11,  1845;  ibid.y  60.  Before  writing  to  Slidell  Pefia  may  have  learned 
what  the  United  States  Constitution  did  provide.  Slidell  was  confirmed  Boon 
after  the  Senate  met. 

1  Slidell  to  Pefia  y  Pefia,  Dec.  24,  1845;  ibid.,  39-49. 

*  Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  27,  1845;  ibid.,  32. 

*Same  despatch,  State  Depi.  MSS,  Extracts  only  are  contained  in  the 
document  as  published. 
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I'aredes  oegan  ms"revoIution  in  the  customary  maimer 
by  causing  a  meeting  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  to 
be  held  on  December  14.  At  this  meeting  General  Romero, 
commanding  the  department  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  was  put 
up  to  explain  that  the  administration  of  President  Herrera 
had  lost  public  confidence,  because  it  had  tried  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  United  States;  because  it  had  attempted  to 
re-establish  the  civic  militia,  which  was  an  insult  to  the 
r^ular  army;  because  it  had  agreed  to  receive  a  commis- 
sioner with  whom  to  treat  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  national 
integrity,  and  because  it  had  provoked  anarchy  by  encourag- 
ing factions.  A  "plan"  was  at  once  adopted  which  pro^ 
claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  plenipotentiaiy  of  the  United 
States  had  entered  Mexican  territory  and  was  mhabiting 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  as  he  had  come  by  consent 
of  the  cabinet  to  buy  Mexican  independence  and  nationality, 
the  army  would  support  the  protest  of  the  nation  against  all 
subsequent  acts  of  the  present  administration,  which  from 
this  date  would  be  held  as  null  and  void.  The  Congress  and 
the  executive  authorities,  it  was  declared,  were  to  cease  at 
once  from  canying  on  their  functions,  the  army  would 
occupy  the  capital,  and  an  extraordinary  constituent  Con- 
gress, without  any  restriction  upon  its  august  functions, 
would  be  summoned  to  establish  a  new  Constitution.  As 
soon  as  it  was  installed,  the  constituent  Congress  was  to 
organize  an  executive  power,  and  no  authority  was  to  exist 
but  by  its  sovereign  sanction.  Departmental  authorities 
were  to  continue  in  power  until  others  might  be  substituted 
for  them  by  the  national  representation.  The  army  named 
as  its  chief  in  this  political  movement  General  Paredes,  who 
was  invited  forthwith  to  adhere  to  these  proposals,  the  army 
protesting  solemnly  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  no  thought 
of  the  personal  elevation  of  the  chief  it  had  selected.^ 

On  the  next  day  Paredes  by  a  formal  manifesto  accepted 

*  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  97-100. 
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the  plan  of  the  army,  protesting  his  disinterestedness  and 
want  of  ambition,  and  promising  to  summon  the  new 
Congress  as  soon  as  the  army  occupied  the  capital. 

Herrera's  government,  of  course,  denounced  Paredes  foi 
his  want  of  patriotism  in  failing  to  push  the  Texan  cam- 
paign,  referred  to  him  and  his  supporters  as  "shameful 
cowards,"  and  bitterly  contrasted  his  acts  with  his  loud 
professions  of  love  for  the  country. 

''  It  is  not,''  said  the  Diario,  "  the  bad  state  of  the  Republic  nor  the 
war  with  Texas— in  which  he  has  never  wished  to  take  part  but  whid 
he  has  always  clamored  for — that  have  induced  General  Paredes  tc 
rebel  at  San  Luis.  Other  causes,  more  influential  with  him,  have 
been  the  motives  for  his  action.  He  doubtless  hopes  that  as  the  move- 
ment to  defeat  General  Santa  Anna  was  initiated  by  him,  he  will 
become  the  idol  of  the  nation;  and  he  looks  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fallen  tyrant.  Fortunately  the  nation  owes  him  little  and  has  suffi- 
ciently paid  him  by  its  confidence.  .  .  .  General  Santa  Anna  in  184] 
summoned  a  commission  in  order  that  he  might  freely  be  elected  foi 
the  Supreme  power.  To-day  in  like  manner  the  proposed  Congress 
will  eiect  freely  the  soldier  of  the  country,  the  defender  of  the  integrit;} 
of  our  territory."  ^ 

All  the  authorities  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  many  of  the 
authorities  outside  the  capital;  protested  against  the  plar 
of  San  Luis.  Congress  on  December  23  issued  a  manifesto 
denouncing  the  perfidy  of  the  soldiers  who  had  betrayed 
constitutional  institutions  by  proclaiming  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship;  summoning  all  the  sons  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  support,  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  defence 
of  its  institutions;  declaring  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  oi 
every  class  who  failed  to  present  themselves  in  support  ol 
the  cause  of  the  republic;  and  against  the  plan  of  San  Luis 
were  to  be  degraded;  and  proclaiming  that  any  act  of  per 
sons  under  rebel  authority  would  be  null  and  void.*  Presi- 
dent Herrera  also  issued  a  proclamation  of  his  own,  denounc- 
ing Paredes  personally  and  calling  on  the  army  to  conside] 
whether  the  man  who  had  refused  imder  false  pretexts  tc 
comply  with  orders  to  reinforce  Arista  was  likely  to  con 

^  Mixico  d  travis  de  lo8  Siglos,  IV,  546.  <  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  96. 
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duct  them  to  the  plains  of  Texas.^  He  further  announced 
that  he  relied  confidently  upon  the  aid  of  the  people  and  the 
special  protection  of  divine  Providence;  but  nevertheless, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  he  declared  the  capital  to 
be  in  a  state  of  siege. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 30  the  entire  garrison  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the 
exception  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  National  Palace, 
mutinied  on  a  signal  given  from  the  citadel.  On  the  morning 
of  the  thirty-first  these  latter  troops  also  announced  their  ad- 
herence to  the  pronunciamiento,  and  two  hours  later  Gen- 
eral Herrera  left  the  palace  as  a  private  individual.  A  little 
before  four  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  General  Valencia, 
president  of  the  council  and  commander  of  the  troops  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  went  to  the  Palace  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  staff,  and  took  possession  (it  was  said)  of  most  of 
the  cash  in  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  and  all  the  churches  were  rung,  and  the  revolu- 
tion was  thus  fully  completed  without  the  firing  of  a  single 
shot.  The  garrison  at  the  capital  announced  that  it  ad- 
hered in  toto  to  the  plan  proclaimed  at  San  Luis  Potosf  on 
December  14  by  General  Paredes;  it  named  as  its  chief 
General  Valencia,  who  was  authorized  to  carry  it  into  effect 
with  certain  additions;  and  Generals  Tomel  and  Almonte 
were  sent  out  as  a  committee  to  meet  Paredes,  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  city,  to  inform  him  of  these  events. 

Under  the  constitutional  laws  of  December,  1836,  the 
president  of  the  council  was  entitled  to  succeed  temporarily 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,^  and  immediately  on  Her- 
rera's  resignation  Valencia  had  occupied  the  Palace.  But 
Paredes,  who  had  been  twice  disappointed  in  the  revolu- 
tions he  had  begun,  was  by  no  means  ready  "to  see  the  feast 
that  was  preparing  turned  into  a  banquet  for  a  rival " ;  and 
Tomel  and  Almonte  were  sent  back  to  the  city  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  General  Paredes  would  not  submit  to 

*  Henrera's  manifesto  of  Dec.  22, 1S45;  MSxico  d  travia  de  lo8  Siglos,  IV,  548. 

'  *'  En  lasfaUaa  iemporalea  dd  Presidente  de  la  RepHblicaf  gobemard  el  preeidente 
dd  eomejo.**^^QLjeye&  Constitucionales,  4a,  Art.  9;  Dublan  y  Loaano,  III, 
243.) 
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any  modification  of  his  plan^  nor  listen  to  any  suggestion  of 
General  Valencia's  acting  as  President  ad  interim.  If  the 
garrison  had  been  willing  to  support  him,  Valencia  might 
have  resisted;  but  the  garrison  had  already  sent  in  its  ad« 
hesion  to  Paredes,  who  issued  a  sharp  military  order  direct- 
ing that  he  himself  should  be  inmiediately  recognized  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  as  the  sole  conamander  and  legitimate  au- 
thority, and  that  everything  should  be  arranged  for  his  re- 
ception in  the  capital  on  the  following  day,  at  which  time 
he  directed  that  a  meeting  be  held  to  decide  upon  the  defin- 
itive progranmie  of  the  revolution. 

Valencia,  seeing  that  the  game  was  up,  at  once  left  the 
Palace,  went  back  to  his  own  house,  and  sent  Paredes  an 
assurance  of  his  submission,  adding  that  if  his  presence  was 
an  obstacle  he  would  leave  the  republic  for  two  years. 
Paredes  merely  replied  that  he  did  not  consider  Valencia 
or  anybody  else  an  obstacle.  "I  am  resolved,"  he  said,  "to 
make  my  ideas  triumph  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  as 
I  am  determined  not  to  prosecute  anybody  on  account  of 
their  previous  acts,  so  I  will  shoot  anybody  who  starts  out 
to  oppose  me,  whether  he  is  an  archbishop,  a  general,  a 
magistrate  or  anybody  else'';  and  as  everybody  at  that 
time  believed  that  Paredes  was  quite  capable  of  doing  ex- 
actly what  he  said,  he  was  at  once  hailed  as  President  of  the 
republic.^ 

The  revolution  had  thus  far  followed  the  normal  course 
of  Mexican  revolutions.  The  small  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Mexico  who  had  any  poUtical  influence  at  all, 
and  especially  the  officers  of  the  army,  had  become  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  the  government;  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Inasmuch  as 
nobody  in  Mexico  had  ever  had  the  slightest  confidence  in 
elections,  which  always  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  govern- 
ment's candidates,  there  was  no  hope  of  changing  the  gov- 
ernment by  anything  short  of  a  revolution.  The  men  who 
were  in  office  natm^y  wished  to  hold  on  to  them,  and  the 
people  of  property  were  unwilling  to  take  part  in  a  revdu- 

1  Mixico  d  travia  de  loa  Sigloa,  IV,  553. 
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tion  until  they  knew  which  side  was  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  revolution  of  1845,  like  most  others,  was  intended  sim- 
ply ^^^exc^n20EI?!!^t^ctfT^^  im'otherraad^ 
wifli  ^  [pilitAiy  mutiny.  Until  this  military  mutiny,  which 
had  originated,  as  all  such  movements  usually  did,  outside 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  showed  evident  signs  of  being  success- 
ful. Congress,  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  all  people 
of  property  loudly  protested  that  they  were  unanimously 
on  the  side  of  the  government.  Nevertheless,  secret  influ- 
ences were  at  work,  and  the  moment  the  conspirators  were 
able  to  win  over  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
garrison  proclaimed  its  adhesion  to  the  revolution,  all  the 
people  who  had  been  professing  themselves  supporters  of 
the  government  hastened  to  range  themselves  upon  thfe 
side  of  the  victorious  mutineers,  and  the  government  fell 
like  a  house  of  cards. 

On  January  2,  1846,  Paredes  made  his  public  entry  into 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  issued  a  decree  prepared  at  a  meet- 
ing of  officers  over  which  he  presided,  declaring  that  the 
l^islative  and  executive  powers  had  ceased,  because  the 
holders  of  them  did  not  comply  with  the  desires  and  require- 
ments of  the  nation  and  had  not  sustained  the  dignity  of  its 
name  or  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  and  directing  that 
representatives  of  the  various  departments  should  be  named 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  President  ad  interim.  The 
President  so  appointed  was  to  execute  the  laws  then  in 
existence,  but  he  might  go  beyond  the  powers  conferred  by 
them  if  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
territory,  and  he  was  to  sunmion  a  new  Congress  to  meet 
within  four  months  at  the  capital.  In  other  words,  he  was 
made  a  dictator  pending  the  meeting  of  Congress.^ 

Paredes  at  the  same  time  named  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  were  to  appoint  the  President — two  from  each 
department — and  as  they  were  all  of  them  persons  then  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  they  met  on  January  3,  and  unanimously 
went  through  the  formality  of  selecting  Paredes  as  the  Presi- 
dent ad  interim.    On  the  following  day  the  commission  met 

^  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  100. 
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again,  and  Paredes  was  swom  in,  after  which  he  "  pronounced 
a  discourse  suitable  to  the  circumstances."  ^  On  January  7 
he  appointed  his  cabinet,  Castillo  y  Lanzas  being  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations,  and  General  Almonte  Secretary  of 
War.    Tomel  was  made  president  of  the  council. 

Castillo  had  been  secretary  of  legation  and  charg^  d'affaires 
in  Washington. 

"He  is/'  wrote  Slidell,  ''an  intelligent  and  well  educated  gentleman, 
and  were  he  permitted  to  exercise  any  control,  would,  as  I  have  reason 
to  know  from  free  conversations  with  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
idea  of  being  appointed  to  his  present  place,  be  decidedly  favorable 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  pending  between  the  two 
Governments.  But  Almonte  is  the  leader  of  the  cabinet,  believed, 
and  as  I  think  with  good  reason,  to  entertain  the  most  violent  hos- 
tility towards  the  United  States,  and  I  doubt  whether  Castillo  has 
sufficient  energy  to  take  any  very  decided  stand  in  support  of  his 
opinions."  * 

SlidfiU^adgpartiirft^fcMQ^  the  j;ity  of  MeacfiLhad  all  thia 
time  b^gn'delayed,  ostensibly  by  his  inabflity  to  procure  an 
^coft7^he,£jads  being  notoriously  unsafe,  but4ft-i!ealijy^  as 
he  wrote  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  b^causfi^the  Mexican  gov- 
ftmmftnt  \aMfl-4y^ting"7o7T^  Polk^s  anniEfli~m^sage, 

to  sgeTwhat  the  chances  of  a  war  over 


The  tone  of  that  message,  when  it  was  received,  of  course 
encouragedJVIexican  hopes  of  war  betweqn  the  United  States 
and  Great  .B>jjtaini  and,  as  Slidell  wrote  a  few  days  lateiT"*"* 
there  was  little  prospect  of  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  so  long  as  these  hopes  continued.  But  he  still 
had  some  expectatiou  that  tlie-fiftancial  embgirassnients  of 
Mexico-ffiigKriead  to  their  consenting  to^jiegofei'tion.^ 

Slidell  reached  the  pleasant  town  of  JaJapa  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  and  there  awaited  the  instructions  from 
Washington  for  which  he  had  appUed.    It  was  not  until 

^  See  Acta  de  la  Junta  de  Representaniea  de  Jos  Departamentoa;  (bid.,  102. 

« Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Jan.  14,  1846;  State  Dept,  MSS,;  extract  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  50.  Castillo  is  described  by  a  Mexican  author  as 
a  man  of  vast  learning,  but  with  little  diplomatic  skill. 

*  Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Feb.  6,  1846;  StaU  Dept,  MSS,;  extract  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  56. 
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late  in  the  month  of  February  that  he  received  advices  from 
the  State  Department.  His  conduct  was  in  all  respects  ap- 
proved, and  he  was  directed  to  renew  his  application  to  be 
receiyed  as  minister  dempotentiar^^T"^^ 
negotiations  to  the  adjustment  of  "the  imaginary  rights  of 
Mexico  over  Texas/'  that,  he  was  instructed,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  The  two  subjects  of  claims  and  boundary  "must 
procood  hand  in  handr  they^cajT  never  be  separated.'' 
Should  the  Mexican  government  finally  rftfnsft  \n  rfygiyft 
him, ,  he-waa,Jo^  demand  his  passports  and  return  to  the 
TTnitpH  Stfltflfl^  ^t  will -then."  said  Buchanan,  "become 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  submit  thejighole^case  toJCon- 
yrrv^  ifinfrrfl  npnn  the  uatjonto  assert  its  just  rightSr-^^ 
avenge  its  injured  honor."  ^ 

Tn  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Slidell  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  on  March  1,  1846,  refer- 
ring to  his  correi^ondence  with  Pena  y  Pena,  and  stating 
that  his  course  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  (in  view  of  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico)  had  directed  that  one  more  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  peace.  He  therefore  again  submitted 
the  question  of  his  being  received  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary.^ 

Castillo  replied  in  a  long  letter,  ded^mg  to  receive  SUdell 
on  various  groun^s^  In  the  first  placeT^hfi  H^^p'^y"^  f^^^^ 
byJanSSBltSsa^dueliJih^^  was  making  would 

of  itself  be  a  suflSicient  reason^  In  ttjenext  place,  the  course 
which"^ffie^^0gited~gtatps  ha.d,stgadilyjpiirsued  ih-jeqiect  to 
the  annexatiea-i^lTexas,  a  part  oLihe  territory-^  Mexico. 


which  had  been  hers  for  so  long  without  any  interruption 
whatever,  regardless  of  "the  most  unquestionable  owner- 
ship and  the  most  uninterrupted  possession,"  would^ot 

settlement.  And  finally,  the  rgasona^giYfin^to  Slidell  in 
December  for  rpfuffjnr  to  rf^ceivp  hjrn  were  r^eated.    The 


*  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  Jan.  20,  1846;  same  to  same,  Jan.  28,  1846;  ibid,, 
53-55. 

>  SUdeU  to  CastiUo,  March  1,  1846;  ibid,,  63. 
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decision  of  the  Mexican  government  on  the  point  was  de- 
clared to  be  ''immutable."  ^ 

The  action  of  the  two  ouccG8ai\rs^ ^ 

in  r^u3&g  toli^S^gjaalS^ 

deciaon  had  plainly  been  dictated  by 
the^ej^encies  of  domestic  politics.  The  opinions  oTtlte^ 
governing  class  had  been  too  clearly  declared  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  government  to  enter  at  that  time  upon 
negotiations  with  the  United  States ;  and  although  the  men 
who  were  actually  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  repubUc  must  have  had  some 
perception  of  the  inevitable  result  of  a  conflict,,  they  aaiild 
'not  have  remained  in  office  for  a  single  day  if  Jhey^" 
openly  defied,  jtte  public  clamor  forjyar.  '"""^^ 

There  was  obviously  nothing  for  Slidell  to  do  but  to  re- 
turn home,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  Castillo  demanding 
his  passports  and  defending  the  course  which  the  United 
States  had  pursued  with  respect  to  Texas.  Castillo  replied 
by  return  of  post,  enclosing  the  passports,  and  saying  that 
he  thought  it  needless  to  discuss  anew  SlidelFs  arguments, 
as  they  had  already  been  "victoriously  refuted."*  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  correspondence  was  published  in  the 
Diario  del  Gobiemo.  At  the  earliest  practica]ble  day  Slidell 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  ancTonTSaclung^thg^^^  States 
set  outiQLWa|hingtQn-io^^  the  Pre^dentrthe  failure 

of  his  mission  and  to  offer  his  opinionsAs  to  the  course 
whiclLthe  Amencaix-goveHfflteut^oul3^^uBner^ — ^ 

» CastiUo  to  Slidell,  March  12,  1846;  ibid,,  67. 
<  Same  to  same,  March  21,  1846;  ibid.y  79. 
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As  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  became 
more  threatening,  the  successive  Mexican  administrations 
saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  they  ran  a  very  great  risk 
of  losing  not  only  Texas  but  also  a  large  part  of  their  other 
territory.  C^ornjaiaDarticular  was  evidently  indefensi- 
ble i^'^S^^i^^^J^.^LiWi^,  and  New  Mexico  was  top  remote  V 
for  sjicpor.  The  nnlvw^y  fn  giJHrd  f^eauls^L  "V^^  dangers  was 
by  securing  jForeignJEdp;  and,  indeed,  in  the  eariier  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  adjust  the  disputes  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  a  foreign  guarantee  of  the  northern 
boundary  had  actually  been  offered.  Thus  in  the  interview 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Mexican  minister  in  Lon- 
don, on  May  29,  1844,  the  former  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  Mexico  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  England,  and  very  likely  France,  would  oppose  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  would  endeavor 
that  France  and  England  should  jointly  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  and  the  integrity  of  Mexican  territory.^ 
At  the  same  time  he  had  proposed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment "a  joint  operation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas, 
on  a  guarantee  being  jointly  given  by  us  that  that  inde- 
pendence shall  be  respected  by  other  nations,  and  that  the 
Mexico-Texian  boundary  shall  be  secured  from  further  en- 
croachments." And  a  few  days  later,  in  an  interview  with 
Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  he  had  proposed  a  "diplomatic 
act"  by  which  England  and  France,  acting  with  Texas  and 

*  Memorandum  of  Conversation,  in  E.  D.  Adams,  168. 
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Mexico,  were  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  independence  of 
Texas  and  settle  its  boundaries.^ 

So  also  in  the  memorandum  of  "points  on  the  settlement 
of  which  the  Mexican  government  might  agree  to,  grant  the 
Independence  of  Texas,"  discussed  in  the  autmnn  of  1844 
between  Bankhead  and  the  expiring  administration  of  Santa 
Anna,  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  arrangement  was 
that  Mexico  should  receive  an  indenmity  for  the  loss  of 
Texas,  and  also — 

"  the  guarantee  of  England  and  France  united,  that  under  no  pretext 
whatever  shall  the  Texans  ever  pass  the  Boundaries  marked  out. 
The  same  nations  shall  also  'guarantee  to  Mexico  the  Califomias* 
New  Mexico  and  the  other  points  of  the  Northern  frontier  bordering 
on  the  United  States,  according  to  a  Treaty  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose. — If  the  United  States  carry  into  effect  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  to  the  North  American  Union,  England  and  France  will  assist 
Mexico  in  the  contest  which  may  be  thereby  brought  on."  * 

The  idea  of  any  guarantee  was,  however,  soon  abandoned, 
partly  because  France  was  lukewarm,  partly  because  of  warn- 
ings from  the  British  and  French  ministers  in  Washington 
that  the  least  suggestion  of  foreign  interference  in  the  matter 
of  Texas  would  tend  to  Clay's  defeat  for  the  presidency  and 
thus  to  the  inmiediate  annexation  of  Texas,  and  partly  be- 
cause Santa  Anna  persisted  in  announcing  his  intention  to 
make  war  at  once.'  At  the  end  therefore  of  September,  1844, 
Bankhead  had  been  instructed  to  say  that  if  Santa  Anna — 

"were  to  take  the  rash  step  of  invading  Texas  with  a  view  to  its 
forcible  reconquest,  and  if,  by  so  doing,  he  should  find  himself  in- 
volved in  difficulties  with  other  Countries,  he  must  not  look  for  the 
support  of  Great  Britain  in  aiding  him  to  extricate  himself  from  those 
difficulties."  * 

But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  later  warnings  to  the  efifect 
that  Mexico  would  be  left  to  herself  if  she  did  not  heed 

^  Aberdeen  to  Cowley,  May  31,  1844;  ibid.,  171.  Smith  to  Jones,  June  24» 
1844;   Tex.  Dip.  Carr.,  II,  1152. 

*  Bankhead  to  Aberdeen,  Nov.  29,  1844;  E.  D.  Adams,  188. 
» See  Vol.  I,  pages  65^-661. 

*  Aberdeen  to  Pakenham,  Sept.  30,  1844;  £.  D.  Adams,  186. 
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the  advice  of  her  friends  in  Europe,  the  Mexican  representa- 
tives in  London  and  Paris  continued  to  haggle  over  terri- 
torial guarantees  by  the  European  powers  as  a  condition 
to  an  abandonment  of  their  projects  for  a  reconquest  of 
Texas.  In  repeated  interviews  with  the  French  and  English 
Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs  they  argued  that  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Texans.  If 
Texan  independence  were  recognized  to-day  by  Mexico, 
what  was  to  prevent  those  people  from  seeking  to-morrow 
annexation  to  the  United  States?  Would  not  the  mere  fact 
of  recognition  by  Mexico  be  cited  as  a  proof  that  Texas 
was  at  complete  liberty  to  dispose  of  her  own  fortunes? 
And  would  I  me«  t,Sy  of  ^  and  Wendrfnp  :.rt™in 
the  Texans  from  new  aggressions,  like  the  expedition  to 
Santa  Fe  and  the  expedition  to  Mier?  Nothing,  it  was 
said,  would  hold  the  Texans  back  but  the  fear  of  physical 
force,  which  force  France  and  Great  Britain  must  agree  to 
furnish  if  they  wished  to  see  peace  and  to  see  Texas 
universafly  recognized  as  an  independent  state.^ 

By  the  end  of  November,  1844,  the  news  of  Polk's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  had  reached  Europe,  and  foreign 
governments  began  to  see  that  the  United  States  was  fully 
committed  to  the  poUcy  of  annexation,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt by  European  powers  to  prevent  it  might  only  result 
in  a  war,  for  which  the  people  of  France,  at  any  rate,  had 
no  desire. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  wrote  Maximo  Garro,  the  Mexican  minister 
in  Paris,  "that  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  even  though  it  might 
wish  to  join  with  that  of  London  in  taking  up  arms  in  opposition  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  could  never  do  so  without  exciting  a  gen- 
eral clamor  against  any  such  policy.  All  parties,  without  exception, 
would  accuse  it  of  forgetting  liiat  the  interests  of  France  require  that 
it  shall  not  take  part  in  a  struggle  which,  whatever  its  result,  will 
weaken  her  two  maritime  rivals  and  will  consequently  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  her  own  power.  .  .  . 

**  Should  there  be  a  rupture  between  the  English  and  the  Americans, 

^  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Jan.  1,  June  1,  and  July  1, 1845;  Garro 
to  same,  March  25  and  June  17,  1845. — (Secretaria  de  Rdacionea  Exteriorea, 
Mexico,  M88.) 
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we  ought  to  be  able  to  count  on  an  alliance  with  the  former;  but  if 
the  latter  should  take  up  arms  to  oppose  our  projected  expedition  for 
the  reconquest  of  Texas,  I  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  only  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  pacific  mediator,  and  that  it  would  redouble  its  efforts 
to  have  Mexico  recognize  the  independence  of  that  Department, 
offering  in  that  event  to  intervene  in  a  more  efficacious  manner/'  ^ 

William  R.  King,  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  held 
similar  opinions. 

"There  should  be  no  wavering,"  he  wrote  privately  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  "  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  growling 
of  the  British  Lion  should  only  stimulate  to  immediate  action.  To 
falter  in  our  course  from  apprehension  of  her  hostility,  would  disgrace 
us  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  act  accomplished,  England  will 
complain,  perhaps  threaten,  and  her  newspapers  will  be-  lavish  in 
their  abuse;  but  that  will  be  all;  for  with  all  her  power,  she  can  but 
feel  that  a  war  with  us  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  interest  than 
with  any  other  nation.  She  will  not  risk  the  consequences.  I  am 
aware  that  she  is  exerting  herself  to  induce  France  to  make  common 
cause  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Texas  and  that  Mr.  Guizot  is  much 
inclined  to  do  so;  but  it  will  not  succeed.  It  would  shock  the  French 
nation,  which  detests  all  alliances  with  England ;  and  the  King  is  too 
wise,  and  too  prudent  to  place  himself  in  a  position  which  would  go 
far  towards  destroying  the  dynasty."  ' 

In  fact,  though  neither  Senor  Garro  nor  Mr.  King  was 
aware  of  it,  the  French  governgient  had  already  politdy 
declined  to  make  common  cause  with  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Cowley,  the  British  ambassador,  early  in  December,  1844, 
reported  that  he  had  asked  the  direct  question  whether 
France  would  "act  in  concert  with  us  in  any  negotiation 
with  the  Mexican  Govt,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
them  the  acknowledgment"  of  Texan  independence.  "Any 
negotiation ' '  probably  seemed  to  Guizot  a  dangerously  vague 
phrase,  and  he  therefore  explained  just  how  far  France 
would  go. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  said  to  Cowley,  "we  will  both  use  oup  best 
efforts  for  that  purpose,  and  will  even  refuse  to  recognize  the  annexa* 

^  Garro  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Dec.  18,  1844;  ibid. 

*  King  to  Calhoun,  Dec.  28,  1844;  Amer.  Hist,  Asm,  Rep,  1890,  1018. 
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tion  of  Tekas  to  the  United  States;  but,  as  a  Question  of  Peace  or 
War,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  its  junction  with  the  American 
States  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  us  to  justify  our  having  recourse 
to  arms  in  order  to  prevent  it."  * 

Abenlgfip^  hQWgvgr^  wflAJOiy  unwilling  in  nhnnHnn   hia 

project  of  a  joint  guarantee  by  G^^^  Rrtifliin  and  France. 

which  he  still  hoped  would  result  in 

of  Tex^^  jgig^^gn  mdej^dent^^  "But"  to  attam  that  end 
the  first  essential  wasevi3entIy*to  gain  the  assent  of  Mex- 
ico; and  Aberdeen  thought  it  necessary  to  use  plain  language 
in  warning  the  Mexican  authorities  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  course  they  seemed  bent  on  pursuing.  To 
the  British  minister  in  Mexico  he  wrote: 

"You  will  also  clearly  explain  to  the  Mexican  Gov*,  that  they  must 
not  count  upon  the  assistance  of  Gt.*  Britain,  whose  friendly  advice 
they  have  constantly  neglected  in  enabling  them  to  resist  any  attack 
which  may  at  any  time,  now  or  hereafter,  be  made  upon  Mexico  by 
the  U.  States,  since  they  have  wilfully  exposed  themselves  to  such 
attacks  by  omitting  to  make  a  friend  and  dependent  of  Texas  while 
it  was  yet  time."  « 

To  the  Mexican  minister  in  London  similar  language  was 
used,  but  the  door  of  hope  was  held  open.  In  a  conversa- 
tion at  the  Foreign  Office,  Aberdeen  denounced  the  folly  of 
an  attempt  to  reconquer  Texas. 

"What  had  Mexico  to  hope  from  such  an  undertaking?  Not 
only  would  she  never  recover  that  territory,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
^  war  with  the  United  States  in  which  she  would  be  involved  she  would 
^  •  probably  lose  other  provinces  and  especially  the  Californias.  These 
and  no  others  would  be  the  results,  truly  disastrous  for  Mexico,  if 
she  persisted  in  so  imprudent  a  policy.  How  different  would  the  con- 
ditions be  if  she  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  decide  once 
for  all  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  I  ...  In  that  event,  as 
he  had  told  me  several  times,  it  might  be  pK)ssibIe,  with  the  co-operation 
of  France,  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  guaranteeing  at  the  proper 
time  the  independence  of  Texas  and  the  territory  of  Mexico.  The 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  that  country  is  therefore  the  only 

^  Cowley  to  Aberdeen,  Dec.  2,  1844;  E.  D.  Adams,  190. 
*  Aberdeen  to  Bankhead,  Dec.  31,  1844;  ibid.,  192. 
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course  which  reason,  prudence  and  sane  policy  commend  to  Mexico 
— ^following  the  example  of  other  countries  in  the  like  drcumstanoes. 
It  was  well  for  England  that  she  recognized  the  independence  of  her 
former  colonies  when  she  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  reconquer  them;  and 
it  was  well  for  Spain  that  she  did  the  same  in  respect  to  hers.  'Now,' 
continued  Lord  Aberdeen,  'if  Mexico  persists  in  her  desperate  proj- 
ects, it  may  not  be  impossible  that  England  and  France  will  resolve 
to  oppose  both  annexation  to  the  United  States  and  reconquest  by 
Mexico.  .  •  .  I  have  spoken  of  the  Califomias.  You  may  be  aware 
that  offers  of  that  country  have  been  made  to  England  by  the  Mexi- 
can inhabitants  themselves;  as  also  proposals  for  establishing  colonies 
there  under  our  protection.  Acting  in  this  matter  in  the  honorable 
spirit  in  which  I  hope  we  always  act,  we  have  closed  our  ears  to  these 
proposals  and  offers.  But  must  we  let  our  fair  dealing  serve  only  to 
enable  some  one  else  to  take  possession  of  that  territory?  The  at- 
tack of  Commodore  Jones  in  time  of  peace  shows  you  what  you  must 
expect  from  the  preposterous  war  {la  insensaia  guerra)  with  the  United 
States  in  which  you  wish  to  engage.'  "  * 

Aberdeen's  rather  vague  suggestions  naturally  did  not 
suffice  for  the  Mexican  minister,  and  he  asked  what  guar- 
antees might  be  counted  on.  Aberdeen  replied  that  Eng- 
land alone  would  not  engage  in  war  with  the  United  States, 
though  he  would  not  say  so  to  them. 


"  I  asked  His  Lordship  what  was  the  disposition  of  France.  He 
plied  that  when  M.  Guizot  was  here  he  talked  with  him  at  length 
about  the  business,  and  although  in  general  he  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  England  on  the  question  of  guarantees,  it  must  be  confessed  he 
would  not  go  to  the  length  of  binding  himself  to  make  war."  * 

Thus  matters  stood  during  the  winter,  but  late  in  Marchi 
1845,  after  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions by  Congress  had  reached  Europe,  accompanied  by 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  new  President,  the  Mexican 
minister  in  Paris  had  an  interview  with  King  Louis  Phihppe, 
which  he  reported  in  the  following  dramatic  form  to  his 
government : 

*  Tom^  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Jan.  1, 1845;  Sec.  ReL  Ext,  MS8, 
The  reference  to  offers  of  California  evidently  relates  to  the  request  for  a 
protectorate  made  through  Forbes,  of  which  Aberdeen  had  received  infomia- 
tion  on  Dec.  13,  1844.    See  page  50  above. 

*  Same  despatch  from  Murphy.  Guizot  accompanied  Louis  Philippe  on  a 
piate  vi^it  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1844. 
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"'Eh  bierif  M.  Garro,  is  your  new  administration  going  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Texas  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States?    It  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  other  way ' 

**'I  don't  know  of  anything.  Sir,  up  to  the  present  time,  which  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  the  present  government  is  any  more  disposed  than 
the  former  one  to  abandon  the  defence  of  our  just  rights  over  that 
territory/ 

"'Why,  what  hope  have  you  of  reconquering  it?  The  Americans 
will  never  allow  it,  and  a  war  with  them  would  lead  to  consequences 
infinitely  serious  and  disastrous  for  Mexico,  for  she  would  run  the  risk 
of  losing  a  great  part  of  her  present  possessions.^ 
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After  some  further  talk  of  the  advantages  to  Mexico  of 
recognizing  Texas,  which,  Garro  said,  would  be  illusory  unless 
France  and  England  guaranteed  the  stipulations  of  any 
treaty  that  might  be  made,  the  King  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  conquering  Texas  without  a  navy  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  American  navy,  and  of  the  foolish  obstinacy  Spain  had 
displayed  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  independence  of  her 
former  colonies. 

The  King  continued: 


Uii 


To  describe  the  kind  of  obstinacy  which  prevents  one  from  seeing 
what  is  evident,  we  have  a  word  in  French  which  is  very  easy  to  trans- 
late into  Spanish — infatuation.  This  infatuation  prevents  you  from 
recognizing  what  everybody  else  sees;  that  is,  that  you  have  lost 
Texas  irrevocably.  If  I  urge  you  to  recognize  her  independence,  it 
is  because  I  believe  that  advantages  will  result  to  Mexico,  in  whose 
happiness  I  take  great  interest.  If  a  barrier  is  once  established  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  they  will  have  no  excuse  for 
mixing  in  your  affairs,  and  they  will  let  you  live  in  peace.' 

"'Sir,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  let  me  ask  one  question,  and  allow  me 
to  send  your  answer  to  my  government,  so  that  they  may  know  what 
they  can  in  any  event  rely  on.  If  Mexico  should  decide  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Texas,  would  your  Majesty's  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  guarantee  formally  the  perpetuity  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  state?' 

"'No,  no.  Any  such  formal  guarantee  might  give  rise  to  an  in- 
tervention, and  I  don't  like  interventions;  because  I  know  what  they 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  Without  this  formal  guarantee,  the  ar- 
rangements you  may  make  would  afford  you  the  necessary  security.' 

"'Sir,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  believe  that  my  question  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  my  government  what  it  could  hope  for  in 
the  hypoiheeie  which  I  have  no  grounds  for  foreseeing ' 
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"The  King  walked  away,  repeating  that  he  was  very  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  the  republic. 

"  Before  closing  this  despatch  I  must  tell  your  Excellency  that  before 
the  King  came  up  to  speak  to  me  he  had  been  talking  for  some  time 
with  the  English  Ambassador  who,  when  His  Majesty  left  him^  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  Texan  affairs.  I  told 
him  frankly  my  opinion  and  my  astonishment  at  the  recognition — 
under  Lord  Palmerston's  Whig  administration  (the  Ambassador 
Lord  Cowley  is  of  the  Tory  party)  which  wished  to  abolish  negro 
slavery — of  a  state  that  had  established  slavery  where  it  did  not 
exist  before.  Lord  Cowley,  pretending  not  to  understand  my  ob- 
servation, said:  'But  really  now,  how  does  the  Mexican  government 
expect  to  conquer  Texas?'  (Your  Excellency  will  note  that  this  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  question  with  which  the  King  began  his 
conversation.)  'By  employing  all  her  resources,'  I  replied,  'to  ac- 
complish it.'  '  Yes,  but  with  these  resources  you  have  not  been  able 
to  do  much  so  far,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
you  will  not  be  more  fortunate  in  future.' 

"  I  confess  that  I  could  not  find  any  entirely  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  simple  remark."  * 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  all  idea  of  giving  Mexico 
any  guarantees  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  • 
United  States  was  dei&nitely  abandoned,  as  the  French  gov- 
ernment firmly  refused  to  jpin  in  the  project.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, however,  was  not  yet  willing  to  give  up  entirely  all 
hopes  of  continuing  Texas  as  an  independent  state.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
unite  in  trying  once  more  to  secure  an  acknowledgment  of 
Texan  independence  from  Mexico,  but  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  should  be  no  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  European  powers.  Both  governments 
on  several  occasions  had  been  told  positively  that  Mexico 
would  not  recognize  Texas  without  a  guarantee  of  her  good 
behavior;  but  Aberdeen  doubtless  thought  it  worth  while, 
under  the  hopeless  circumstances  of  Mexico,  to  make  one 
more  attempt. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government,"  he  wrote,  "would  not  propose  to/ 
enter  into  any  guarantee  whatever  with  respect  to  either  of  the  States, 

1  Garro  to  Minister  of  Relations,  March  25,  1845;   See,  Rel,  Ext,  MSS.  * 
Italics  in  original. 
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whether  to  secure  to  Mexico  the  inviolability  of  Her  frontier  against 
Texas,  or  to  secure  to  Texas  its  frontier  against  the  United  States  or 
Mexico.  In  fact  H.  M.  Gov^  would  not  be  disposed  to  place  them- 
selves in  any  respect  in  a  position  which  might  give  to  Mexico  or  to 
Texas  the  power  of  hereafter  calling  upon  Great  Britain,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  for  her  protection  and  succour  against  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  any  other  Powers,  nor  even  of  leading  the  Mexican  Gov^  to 
hope  that  such  succour  might  be  afforded.  .  .  .  They  would  merely 
wish  to  exert  all  the  weight  of  their  moral  influence,  added  to  that  of 
France,  in  order  to  secure  the  present  pacification  and  future  stability 
both  of  Mexico  and  Texas."  ^ 

Guizot,  of  course,  agreed  to  this  proposal,  which  was 
exactly  in  line  with  what  his  government  desired  and  had 
offered;  and  on  the  first  day  of  May  instructions  were  sent 
to  BaiJdiead  directing  him  to  urge  upon  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment the  importance  of  haste  in  seizing  this  last  chance 
of  safety.* 

By  the  same  packet  that  carried  Aberdeen's  instructions, 
the  Mexican  minister  in  London  wrote  to  notify  his  govern- 
ment of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  Peel's  administration, 
which  he  thought  was  not  surprising,  as  they  had  always  de- 
clared they  would  not  act  alone,  and  France  had  undoubtedly 
refused  to  co-operate  in  the  plan  of  an  absolute  guarantee.' 

These  letters  were  crossed  on  the  Atlantic  by  "most 
secret"  circular  instructions  from  the  Mexican  government 
to  its  diplomatic  agents  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,  ad- 
vising them  of  the  propositions  just  submitted  by  Texas 
through  Captain  ElUot.*  The  Mexican  President,  it  was 
stated  in  these  instructions, 

"  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Texas  suitable  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Mexico,  thus  avoiding  all  the  evils  and  complications  of  a 
war,  while  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  department  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime 
has  succeeded  in  delaying  it  for  the  present.  .  .  .  Your  Excellency 
will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  spirit  of  the  government  to  which  you 

*  Aberdeen  to  Cowley,  April  16,  1845;  E.  D.  Adams,  204. 

*  Aberdeen  to  Bankhead,  May  1,  1845;  ibid.,  205. 

*  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  May  1,  1845;  Sec.  Rel,  Ext.  MSS, 

*  Cuevas  to  Garro,  tnuy  reservado,  April  29,  1845;  ibid. 
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are  accredited  and  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  a  treaty  might  hi 
made  with  England,  France  and  Spain  .  .  .  which  will  assure  tc 
Mexico  the  inviolability  of  the  territory  she  now  possesses/' 

Spain,  of  course,  was  hopelessly  incapable  of  entering  intc 
any  engagement  of  the  kind  suggested. 

''This  unhappy  nation/'  Gorostiza,  now  Mexican  minister  u 
Madrid,  had  written  some  weeks  earlier,  "torn  for  so  many  year: 
past  by  civil  war,  is  at  present  in  too  precarious  a  position,  too  weal 
and  without  resources  to  note  and  weigh  the  serious  events  which  an 
taking  place  on  the  Continent  of  America.  Thus  it  is  that  althougl 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  has  at 
tracted  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  government  on  account  o 
its  importance  and  on  account  of  the  ambitious  tendencies  which  thi 
dishonorable  (desleal)  conduct  of  the  Washington  cabinet  toward 
Mexico  discloses,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  deal  with  th< 
matter  with  the  energy  that  could  be  desired,  and  still  less  that  i 
will  be  disposed  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  the  usurpation  which  i 
projected  by  our  Anglo-^^inerican  neighbors."  * 

France^  for  different  reasons,  was.  pqually  mawilllng  U 
Ijecome  involved  in  war.  In  reply  to  a  verbal  request*  U 
Guizot  for  a  definite  statement,  he  was  reported  to  have  an 
swered  as  follows : 

"Neither  the  King's  government  nor  that  of  Great  Britain  (t< 
whom  this  question  is  of  more  interest)  can  ever  give  such  a  guarantee 
as  will,  in  certain  events,  compel  them  to  intervene  with  force  of  arms 
No:  such  a  guarantee  is  impossible,  and  you  can  readily  understanc 
the  reasons  that  forbid  it,  when  you  consider  present  circumstance 
and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  parliamentary  system  etc.,  etc. 
but  the  Mexican  government  may  count  upon  the  moral  influence  o 
France  and  England — upon  their  good  offices,  their  friendly  counsels 
their  energetic  remonstrances  to  prevent  the  Texans  from  violatini 
treaties."  * 

Great  Britain  perhgjp&Jiught. ha vp  hp<^n  willing  ta.takej 
muciijblder  stand  if  she  could  have  felt  sure  of  France;  bui 
witfiout  France  at  her  side,  the  British  government  hac 
always  refused  to  act.  The  Mexican  agents  abroad  believec 
that  the  secret  of  this  refusal  was  the  very  slight  reliance 

^  Gorostiza  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Feb.  20,  1845;  ibid, 
*  Garro  to  same,  June  23,  1845;  ibid.    Italics  in  original 
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that  could  be  placed  by  England  on  French  support.  They 
reported  that  most  Frenchmen,  so  far  as  they  thought  about 
the  business  at  all,  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
the  idea  of  Texas  being  annexed  to  the  United  States,  simply 
because  it  was  displeasing  to  England.  What  the  immense 
majority  of  Frenchmen  then  wanted  was  to  see  England 
humiliated.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  cabinet,  though  some 
of  them,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  had  not  forgotten 
Waterioo,  did  what  was  possible  to  bring  about  the  entente 
cordiale  of  which  the  King  talked  so  much.  An  informal 
friendly  imderstanding  was  entirely  in  line  with  their  gen- 
eral policy  of  cautious  conservatism;  but  if  the  coimtry 
was  not  back  of  them,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the 
French  government  would  not  have  dared  to  go  in  support 
of  Great  Britain. 

lent,  it  was  said,  were  perfectly  aware 
of  this  attitude^n  the  part  of  the  French  peoplp^  gnd  they 
were  afraid  that  in  the  event  of  w^  jvith  the  United  States 
FrancglmlghiJQot  onfy  fail  .,to . tnata.  "common,  ,cause. with 
(Jreat  Britain,  but  might  even  seek  revenge,  as  in  1,778,  by^ 
agaiS  maiang  a£  Mmcan"ailiknc^^^^ 

"It  is  therefore  not  surprising,"  wrote  Tomds  Murphy,  "that  the 
English  minister  looks  with  terror  upon  anything  that  may  expose 
him  to  a  war  with  the  United  States,  unless  he  first  comes  to  a  complete 
understanding  with  France;  not  because  he  needs  her  physical  iforce 
in  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  but  because  he  must  commit  her 
in  such  manner  that  she  will  not  join  with  the  enemy's  forces  and  so 
bring  on  a  general  conflagration  throughout  the  world,  which  would 
involve  incalculable  consequences."  ^ 

And  Murphy  in  his  next  despatch  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  Aberdeen  could  have  carried  France  along  with  him, 
war  with  the  United  States  would  not  have  stood  in  his  way, 
but  that  as  this  was  impossible  he  was  greatly  embarrassed.^ 

When,  therefore,  the  news  reached  the  Foreign  Office  that, 

>  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Oct.  1,  1845;  ibid, 

'  Nada  le  impartaria  esa  gverra  H  pudiese  arraatrar  tras  si  d  la  Franday  pero 
no  Hendo  eslo  posible,  la  cuesiion  par  cierto  toma  un  cardder  hien  embarazoso 
para  9u  sefioria, — (Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Nov.  1,  1845;  and  to 
the  same  effect,  Garro  to  same,  May  30,  1845;  ibid,) 
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although  the  proposals  of  the  Texan  government  to  abandon 
annexation  to  the  United  States  upon  condition  of  being 
recognized  as  independent  had  been  favorably  received  by 
Mexico,  yet  the  unanimous  expression  of  popular  feeling  in 
Texas  was  against  these  proposals,  Aberdeen  saw  his  whole 
policy  in  ruins.  He  had  wished  to  build  up  a  buffer  state 
and  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  but  his  instru- 
ments had  all  failed  him..  France,  whom  he..may:havesuS" 
pectedof  treachery ^^  would  not  take  a  firm  stand  >»iihftJ!<^3e 
of  Texaa-plainly  showed  itheir  nn  wi'llin^Pfig  f.ni  fl-g.«=i^iT]r|^  fhA  VaU 

of  a  buflfer  statej  and  Mexico  had  never  Jjifignjeady  to  take 
^any  step  at  the  time  when  the  l^ntiah  ^^Y^n^nfirTlL^^^^ 
it^  to  mova^^^e  was  therefore  very  much  disposed  to  Blame 
the  Mexicans.  "You  always  do  everything  too  late,"  he 
told  Murphy;  and  he  showed  him  newspaper  reports  of  the 
public  meetings  in  Texas  held  in  favor  of  annexation.  It 
was  too  late,  he  said,  to  think  of  a  joint  guarantee;  there  was 
no  hope  that  France  would  agree  to  it,  and  England,  as  he 
had  always  told  Murphy,  would  not  act  alone.* 

But  Lord  Aberdeen's  determination  not  to  interfere  was 
sorely  tried  when  he  began  to  see,  with  increasing  clearness, 
that  one  inevitable  result  of  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  must  be  the  annexation  of  California  to  the 
Union.  All  he  could  do,  however,  was  to  advise  delay.  A 
declaration  of  war,  he  told  the  Mexicans,  would  inunediately 
be  followed  by  the  occupation  of  California,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  blockade  of  all  ports;  and 
neither  England  nor  France  could  interfere  if  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  had  once  become  a  fait  accompli. 

"It  follows/'  wrote  Murphy,  "that  England,  and  therefore  France, 
will  submit  in  patience  to  the  annexation  [of  Texas]  and  the  defeat 
(desairc)  of  their  plan  of  intervening  to  prevent  it.  Still,  I  think  I 
can  assure  your  Excellency  that  although  Lord  Aberdeen — ^fearing 
that  the  Califomias  may  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Americans — ad- 
vises Mexico  to  refrain  from  declaring  war,  and  watches  in  a  passive 
attitude  the  course  of  events,  he  would  at  heart  rejoice  if  war  should 
take  place  and  our  country  should  prove  successful." ' 

*  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  July  1,  1845;  ibid. 
'  Same  to  same,  Aug.  1,  1845;  ibid. 
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But  notwithstanding  all  the  discouraging  reports  which 
the  Mexican  government  received  from  Europe,  it  resolved, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dei&nitely  informed  that  the  Texas  conven- 
tion had  voted  to  accept  the  American  proposals,  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  European  powers. 

In  despatches  to  the  Mexican  ministers  in  France  and 
England,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  declared  that, 
in  view  of  the  consunmiation  of  the  act  of  usurpation  of  the 
department  of  Texas,  najrecourse  was  left  but  that  of  war 
^nth^^e^^ited  States.    As  that  nation  had  observed  a 
dishonorable  and  perfidious  conduct  toward  Mexico,  and 
had  no  other  object  than  to  possess  itself  of  as  much  aa 
possible  of  Mexican  territory,  the  republic  would  be  im- 
worthy  of  a  place  among  civilized  nations  were  it  not  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.    A  body  of  fourteeu 
thousand  men  was  on  the  march  for  the  frontier,  and  six 
thousand  more  would  shortly  follow  them.    The  govem- 
'^ent  of  the  republic  had  sought  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
^^^ce  and  England  in  the  matter  of  Texas,  and  it  flattered 
itself,  therefore,  that  these  governments  would  now  show 
themselves  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
^hich  it  was  hoped  would  have  their  sympathy  and  moral 
support.^ 

To  London,  in  addition,  was  sent  another  and  "most 
^cret"  instruction.  The  Americans,  it  was  said,  had  offi- 
cially annoimced  their  intention  of  taking  the  Califomias. 

*It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  your  Excellency  shall,  in  the 

^*nner  you  may  deem  most  opportune  and  respectful,  give  H.  M. 

v^overnment  to  understand  that  Mexico  will  receive  their  cooperation 

^  prevent  the  loss  of  that  important  part  of  her  territory,  as  a  proof 

^e  good  relations  that  exist  between  the  two  countries.' 

» 

A.  copy  of  the  first  of  these  important  documents  was  sent 
^  I-ord  Aberdeen,  and  Murphy  waited  a  few  days  before 
^^Uing  on  him,  so  that  it  might  be  translated  in  the  Foreign 

Ouevas  to  Garro,  July  30, 1845,  reservado;  ibid.  Also  duplicate  to  Murphy 
^  *^ine  date. 

Cuevas  to  Murphy,  July  30,  1S45,  muy  reservado;  ibid. 
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OflSoe.  When  he  called,  Aberdeen  said  that  he  saw  from 
this  pq)er  that  the  Mexican  government  considered  war 
inevitable,  and  that  they  asked  for  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support  of  the  British  go\'eroment  in  the  stnig^e;  but  he 
did  not  see  clearly  what  practical  application  that  request 
could  have.  Murphy  said  he  had  something  to  propose. 
It  was  evident  that  the  ambitious  views  of  the  United  States 
were  not  limited  to  the  violent  and  infamous  robbeiy  of 
Texas;  California  was  also  the  object  of  their  avarice,  and 
it  was  certain  that  as  soon  as  war  was  formaDy  declared  it 
would  be  the  target  for  their  attacks.  Mexico  would  not 
neglect  so  important  a  point,  and  would  defend  it  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  due  to  the 
distance  of  that  part  of  the  republic  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. But  to  defend  California  effectually  naval. forces 
were  essential,  and  Menco  had  none,  so  that  ths  hrlpjf 
some  friendly  naval  power  was  needed.  This  he  was  in- 
structed to  ask  of  Great  Britain. 

Aberdeen  said  that  this  would  be  taking  part  in  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which  Murphy 
could  not  but  admit.  He  suggested,  however,  that  if  the 
British  government  objected  to  war,  some  other  plan  might 
1x5  adopted,  "some  combination  which  would  give  Englajid 
the  right  to  repel,  even  by  force,  the  attack  which  the 
Americans  would  not  fail  to  make  on  Mexico,  without 
thereby  losing  the  neutral  character  she  wishes  to  preserve." 

Alxjrdccn  rose  to  the  bait  at  once.  There  had  been,  he 
said,  a  plan  of  colonization  made  up  by  the  English  consul 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Manning  &  Marshall,  which  Mr.  Bankhead  had  for- 
warded with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  far  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  favor  it;  and  he  sent  for  Bankhead's  de- 
spatch and  read  it  to  Murphy.^  Murphy,  who  had  known 
nothing  of  Mackintosh's  proposal,  was  quick  to  see  the 
point. 

^  ThiH  wafl  Bankhcad's  despatch  of  July  31,  1845,  to  which  no  reply  was 
Kivcn  (in  writing)  either  to  Bankhead  or  the  promoters. — (E.  D.  Adams,  253.) 
It  8cH>mH  probable,  however,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  may  have  talked  to  members 
of  the  firm  in  London. 
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^\  Well,  my  Lord,  I  said,  if  the  Mexican  government  agrees  to  that, 
your  Lordship  can  see  that  you  have  there  an  opportunity  under 
which  England  might  put  itself  forward  as  protecting  British  interests, 
and  might  consequently  oppose  an  attack  on  California  by  the  United 
States,  without  thereby  taking  any  part  in  the  war." 

But  Aberdeen  saw  diffictdties  in  the  way.  He  remarked 
that  if  the  grant  to  British  subjects  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  the  matter  would  be  simpler;  but  if  made  just 
at  this  time  it  would  be  regarded  as  made  in  view  of  present 
circumstances;  and  would  give  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  United  States.  K  war  with  America  was  to  be  the  re- 
sult, the  subject  would  have  to  be  looked  at  for  a  long  time, 
even  if  Mexico  offered  California  to  England  as  a  gift,  for 
England  would  not  go  to  war  alone.  Now,  if  France  would 
join,  it  wotdd  be  very  different.  Murphy  asked  what  was 
to  be  done  to  accomplish  the  object.  Aberdeen  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  and  finally  promised  to  soimd  Guizot. 

At  an  interview  a  few  days  later,  reported  in  the  same  de- 
spatch,  Aberdeen  said  he  had  sent  a  message  to  Guizot,  but 
had  received  no  answer.  The  policy  of  France  generally, 
he  considered,  was  to  keep  in  accord  with  the  United  States. 
He  wifihprl  jUpviVo  wniilH  prpspnf.  some  definite  proposal 

shpjjong  ,hjow^^Eng^and  could  co-operate.  Any  project  of 
colonization  or  sale  made  at^this  time  would  justly  offend 
the  United  States.  He  would  consider  what  could  be  done; 
the  matter  was  very  serious  and  needed  reflection;  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Mexico  ought  not  to  rush  hastily  into  war. 

Muiphy  left  him  firmly  convinced  thatlhe  British  gov- 
emment  would  frankly  and  openly  take  part  in  the  war  so 
as  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  absorbing  the  Cali- 
fomias,  if  only  it  were  not  held  back  by  France;  but  as  to 
the  helpful  attitude  of  France,  he  had  the  gravest  doubts.^ 

However,  as  time  went  on,  Aberdeen  expressed  himself 
more  and  more  positively  as  being  unwilling  to  intervene  in 
any  way  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Murphy 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  justice  of  the 

>  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Oct.  1,  1845;  Sec,  Rd  Ext,  MSS. 
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Mexican  cause,  but  that  it  would  be  Quixotic  for  England 
and  France  to  act  upon  that  ground  alone.  As  for  the  in- 
terest they  had  in  seeing  that  California  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  this  was  hardly  enough  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  war,  with  its  incalculable  consequences.  No 
doubt  they  could  never  look  with  indifference  upon  that 
fine  country  in  American  hands,  but  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  that  and  a  willingness  to  risk  a  disastrous 
war. 

However,  a  hint  from  Lord  Aberdeen  that  something 
might  yet  be  done  by  taking  advantage  of  the  decree  of 
April  12,  1837,  imder  which  the  holders  of  Mexican  bonds 
were  authorized  to  locate  land  in  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
including  California,  set  the  Mexican  minister  to  work  on 
another  plan.  He  learned  that  Mr.  Powles,  vice-chainnan 
of  the  Mexican  bondholders'  committee,  and  Mr.  Price,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Manning  &  Marshall,  had  seen  Aber- 
deen, and  that  he  had  expressed  an  active  interest  in  the 
subject.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, a  plan  was  drawn  up  as  follows : 

A  company  was  to  be  formed  to  acquire  from  the  Mexican 
government  50,000,000  acres  of  land  in  California.  This 
land  was  to  be  paid  for  as  follows: 

In  deferred  Mexican  bonds £5,000,000 

In  cash 1,250,000 

£6,250,000 

The  cash  was  to  be  payable  to  Mexico  in  instalments, 
and  was  to  be  borrowed  by  the  company  at  three  per  cent 
interest,  the  British  government  guaranteeing  the  loan. 
How  the  British  government  was  to  be  persuaded  to  guar- 
antee such  a  loan  did  not  appear,  nor  did  Mmphy  very 
clearly  see  how  Great  Britain  could  intervene  to  prevent 
the  sovereignty  over  California  passing  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  provided  the  interests  of  British  subjects  were 
not  thereby  put  in  peril.  However,  theoxily  auction  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  to  find  some  way  of  thwartmg  American 
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fticpimmni^.  wit^|;|oiit,  at  the  same  time  risking  a  war.  _  He 
^n  ventured  tne  mipossible  suggestion  tW  California 
might  set  up  an  independent  government  which  could  be 
recognized  by  Mexico  and  its  independence  guaranteed  by 
France  and  England. 

"Lord  Aberdeen,"  wrote  Murphy,  "has  been  reduced  to  inventing 
various  plans  which  on  the  one  hand  may  prevent  the  dreaded  seizure 
of  California  by  the  Americans,  and  on  ihe  other,  may  not  involve 
England  in  serious  controversies  with  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
such  a  combination,  but  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
he  thinks  of  nothing  else."  ^ 

But  Murphy,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  the  subject  of 
intervention  to  save  California  from  the  encroaching  Ameri- 
cans had  been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  cabinet, 
which  had  ended  in  the  decision  to  do  nothing  so  long 
as  the  Oregon  question  remained  open.  There  was  strong 
pressure  brought  to  bear  from  many  different  sources,  there 
were  vague  tales  in  the  newspapers  of  British  efforts  to  ac- 
quire "the  magnificent  province  of  California,"  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  offered  an  assured  means  of  converting  dreams 
into  realities,  and  of  securing,  by  a  grant  from  Mexico,  an 
interest  in  that  great  and  imdeveloped  land.* 

Lord  Aberdeen's  son,  writing  of  the  cabinet  discussion 
over  the  proposal  to  establish  a  British  colony  in  California, 
says: 

**  Nor  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  wholly  undazzled  by  the  prospect.  Lord 
Aberdeen  however  maintained  that  although  had  the  interest  already 
existed,  it  would  be  right  to  maintain  it,  its  establishment  at  this 

*  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Nov.  1,  1845;  ibid, 

*  A  French  newspaper,  early  in  March,  1S45,  stated  that  it  appeared  from 
Santa  Anna's  correspondence  (then  recently  seized)  that  he  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  ceding  California  to  perfidious  Albion  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,000,  ''of 
which  he  had  reserved  for  himself  a  considerable  portion."  This  was  copied 
a  day  or  two  later  in  the  English  press,  and  a  question  was  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  concerning  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  government  of  the  day, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  for  the  former  government,  declared  the  story  to  be  ''as 
utterly  without  foundation  as  any  report  that  ever  was  invented." — (Hansard, 
3  ser.,  LXXVIII,  431,  March  7,  1845.) 
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moment  and  in  such  a  manner  would  be  little  less  hostile  than  a  declara- 
tion by  England  and  France  that  they  would  not  permit  the  conquest 
of  California;  which  would  virtually  be  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States.  But  even  this  he  would  prefer  to  the  creation  of  an 
unreal  interest  for  political  purposes.  The  grant  might  create  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  but  no  amount  of  privileges  bestowed  by  Mexico  would 
suffice  to  keep  out  American  settlers,  who  would  probably  be  too  power- 
ful for  the  English.  But,  above  all,  while  the  Oregon  question  was 
still  capable  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  he  deprecated  a  measure  which 
would  practically  render  such  a  settlement  impossible.  Should  the 
negotiation  respecting  it  end  in  war,  the  offers  of  Mexico  should  be 
at  once  accepted  and  the  active  co-operation  of  Mexican  forces  on  the 
South  West  frontier  of  the  United  States  encouraged,  as  a  formidable 
diversion  of  the  American  forces."  * 

This,  then,  was  the  final  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  it  involved  some  embarrassment  to  their  agents  in 
America,  and  especially  to  Sir  George  Seymour,  the  admiral 
in  conmiand  of  the  naval  squadron  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  was  left  wholly  without  instructions  in  reference  to 
California,  and  all  he  knew  of  the  policy  of  his  government 
was  derived  from  the  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  instructions 
of  December  31,  1844,  which,  late  in  the  year  1845,  Bank- 
head  sent  him  from  Mexico. 

From  these  instructions  the  admiral  gathered  that  while 
the  separation  of  California  from  Mexico  was  regarded  as 
probably  inevitable,  it  was  for  the  Mexican  government 
alone  to  take  measures  for  providing  against  such  a  contin- 
gency; that  Great  Britain  had  no  more  groimd  for  inter- 
fering to  preserve  California  to  Mexico  than  it  had  a  right 
to  excite  or  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  separate  from  Mex- 
ico; and  that  if  Mexico  chose  to  be  wilfully  blind  it  could 
not  be  helped.  A  policy  of  complete  non-interference  thus 
seemed  to  be  prescribed,  although  the  British  minister  had 
been  enjoined  to  keep  his  attention  "vigilantly  alive"  to 
every  credible  report  of  occurrences  in  California,  and  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  American  citizens 
settled  in  that  province,  who,  it  was  thought,  were  "likely 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  any  proceeding  which  may  take 

*  Gordon's  Aberdeen,  183. 
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place  there,  having  for  its  object  to  free  the  Province  from 
the  yoke  of  Mexico."  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1846  Admiral  Seymour,  still  without  any 
later  instructions,  was  rendered  anxious  by  the  increase  of 
the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  and  he  wrote 
urging  that  reinforcements  be  sent  him.  Again,  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  proceed  to  Calif omia  "imder  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  in 
Mexico,  deprecating  interference  while  California  formed  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  Republic."  ^  This,  of  course,  is  proof 
positive  that  no  instructions  in  reference  to  California  of  a 
date  later  than  December  31, 1844,  had  reached  him,  much 
as  he  must  have  desired  to  learn  what  was  expected  of  the 
ships  imder  his  command. 

The  British  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  Oregon  before  deciding  what  to  do  about  Calif  omia  in- 
volved also  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  desirability,  of 
preventing  Mexico  from  beginning  hostilities  prematurely. 
The  news,  therefore,  that  the  American  government  had 
oflFered  to  resume  diplomatic  relations,  and  to  send  John 
Slidell  as  minister  to  Mexico,  fitted  in  exactly  with  Aber- 
deen's plans.  He  hoped  that  everything  might  be  gained 
by  negotiation,  especially  time,  and  he  was  careful  to  warn 
the  Mexicans  to  go  slowly.  Murphy,  the  Mexican  minister, 
having  referred  in  conversation  to  the  Oregon  dispute, 

''  Lord  Aberdeen  replied  that  England  would  do  everything  compati- 
ble with  her  honor  and  her  interest  to  avoid  a  conflict,  and  that  he 
believed  and  hoped  the  United  States,  after  all,  would  not  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries;  that  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a 
whole  year  in  which  to  negotiate  on  the  subject;  that  within  the  year 
either  the  United  States  would  submit  the  point  to  the  arbitration  of 
some  third  power,  or  they  would  agree  on  some  honorable  and  con- 
venient division  of  the  disputed  territory;  and  that  if  neither  of  these 
things  were  done  (though  he  was  sure  they  would  be)  then  God  knew 
what  would  happen.    His  Lordship  continued,  'So  far  as  concerns 

1  Aberdeen  to  Bankhead,  Dec.  31,  1844;  E.  D.  Adams,  249. 
'Seymour  to  Cony,  June  13,  1S46;  ibid,^  258.    See  also  letter  from  Lord 
Aloester  in  Century  Magazine,  XL,  794. 
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your  negotiation  with  the  United  States  as  it  is  always  your  custom  to 
go  slow,  you  might  now  do  so  from  policy,'  "  ^ 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  grants  of  land  in  California 
or  projects  of  colonization.  The  European  governments 
waited  for  news  from  America, 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1846,  Murphy  received  in- 
structions from  his  government,  written  just  before  Slidell's 
arrival  at  Vera  Cruz.  Nothing,  he  was  told,  had  yet  been 
heard  from  the  United  States  as  to  the  arrival  of  "a  com- 
missioner to  settle  the  pending  questions,"  but  the  American 
ships  of  war  had  been  withdrawn  from  before  Vera  Cruz. 
There  were  rumors  that  General  Taylor  was  advancing  from  * 
Corpus  Christi,  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  arrangement 
to  receive  the  American  commissioner.  Nothing  had  been 
omitted,  so  far  as  the  scanty  resources  of  the  Treasury  would 
permit,  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  CaK- 
fomias.  A  military  expedition  was  preparing,  part  of  which 
was  already  at  Acapulco,  and  would  proceed  to  its  destina- 
tion as  soon  as  possible;  "but  as  perchance  it  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  ward  oflf  a  coup  de  main  by  the  Americans,  in 
case  hostiUties  should  be  begun,  it  is  indispensable  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  which  the  government  hopes  to  obtain 
from  Great  Britain  and  France."  ^ 

There  was  really  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but  Murphy 
duly  called  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  wrote  that  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  the  information  he  had  previously 
given.  The  Foreign  Secretary  still  strongly  objected  to  the 
Americans  taking  California,  and  would  be  glad  to  employ 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  it;  but  he  would  not 
dare  to  take  such  a  step,  as  he  feared  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  But,  added  Murphy,  "this  consideration  would 
not  stop  him  if  he  could  count  on  the  co-operation  of 
France,"  and  recent  speeches  of  Guizot's,  in  which  he  had 

^  Italics  in  the  original.  Ya  que  siempre  andan  Vmds,  despacio  par  hdbiio, 
ahora  pueden  hacerlo  par  cdlculo, — (Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Jan.  1, 
1846;  Sec.  Ret,  Ext,  MS8.) 

*  Pefia  y  Pefia  to  Murphy,  Nov.  28,  1845;  Und,  The  expedition  from  Ao»* 
pulco  never  got  away  from  that  port. 
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deplored  the  spirit  of  aggression  that  prevailed- ir^  the  United 
States,  furnished  some  ground  for  hope  that  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  France  might  be  expected.  *•*,'*' 

The  situation,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Mexican  feprescfti- 

tatives  in  Europe  could  see  it,  was  thus  siunmed  up:     '      ' 

• 

"Our  position  under  present  circumstances  appears  to  me  to  be  as  / 
follows:  England  will  do  nothing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
forestall  the  usiupation  of  California  so  long  as  the  Oregon  question 
remains  unsettled.  If  war  breaks  out,  all  difficulty  on  the  part  of  this 
cabinet  will  have  ceased,  and  there  b  no  doubt  that  one  of  their  first 
objects  will  be,  in  that  event,  to  prevent  that  usurpation.  If  on  the 
contrary  the  dispute  over  Oregon  is  amicably  settled,  England  will 
find  herself  more  free  to  act  in  respect  to  California — openly  and 
direcdy  in  case  France  continues  in  the  line  of  policy  she  has  just 
adopted  and  lends  her  aid — or  indirectly  by  means  of  some  plan  of 
Colonization  in  California."  ^ 


d  their 


rPrff/^H  Pnti'i-elv  upon 


the  pendinpj  np|rotig.^.ipT^g^  ^vp>r  th^  Or^pron  question.  Wiih- 
out  foreign  aid,  European  observers  at  least  were  convinced 
that  the  result  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  could  not  be  doubtful;  for  in  every  element  of  ma- 
t^rJAl  str^ngth^  whether  in  niimbera.  in  wealth,  m  shipping; 
"'"  mnr"^"^^""^!  ^^  ^'n  thP  TUPflna  pf  transpdrtafionT  the 
qnp^wnrjiy  /^f  fVio  I[nj[tfid  Stflt^^^^  Overwhelming. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population  of TRre53c6^as  believed 
to  be  almost  stationary.  It  was,  in  fact,  probably  slowly 
increasing,  as  a  census  in  the  year  1854  subsequently  indi- 
cated; and  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  result  of  that  cen- 
sus, combined  with  earlier  statistics,  that  the  population  in 
1846  was  not  far  from  8,000,000.2  Th^  population  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  as  the  result  of 

1  Murphy  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Feb>  1,  1846;  Sec,  ReL  Ext,  MSS, 
'  An  c^ort  was  made  in  1839  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Mexico,  and  the 
figures  (which  of  course  included  an  estimate  for  Texas)  amounted  to  7,044,140. 
In  1854  the  census  showed  7,853,395;  and  making  an  allowance  of  58,000, 
which  was  the  estimated  population  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  the 
population  in  1846  might  be  estimated  at  about  7,450,000.  But  almost  all 
Mexican  statistics  of  population  were  believed  to  have  been  much  too  low,  so 
that  perhaps  8,000,000  is  not  an  unreasonable  figure  for  the  population  of 
Mexico  (excluding  Texas)  in  1846. 


•  •  • 
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»       «   .    • 

large  immi^atibii;  had  risen  in  1846  to  approximately 

20,300,000^  \  Tfina  was  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 

the  population  of  Mexico;  but  if  the  comparative  increase 

since  iS(fO  was  taken  into  account,  the  astonishing  rapidity 

.of  ^wth  of  the  United  States  became  more  apparent. 

.\'-;!Vrexico  during  that  time  had  grown  from  perhaps  6,000,000 

*  • '-to  8,000,000,  or  approximately  thirty-three  per  cent;  but  the 

'**    United  States  had  grown  in  the  same  period  from  5,309,858 

to  about  20,300,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Significant  as  these  figures  were,  they  were  less  impres- 
sive than  a  comparison  between  the  respective  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  two  countries.  So  far  as  statistics  could  re- 
veal the  diflference,  it  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  shipping,  the  United  States  was  then  one  of  the 
first  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  Mexico,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  no  merchant  marine,  save  a  few  petty  coast- 
ing vessels  whose  tonnage  was  entu^ly  insignificant.  The 
movement  of  vessels  from  Mexican  ports,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  was  extremely  small.  For  instance,  in  1841 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Matamoros  was  carried  on  in 
vessels  from  the  United  States,  32  in  all,  the  total  movement 
of  exports  and  imports  from  that  port  being  about  $900,000. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  91  arrivals  and  departures  from 
Tampico,  of  which  19  were  British  men-of-war  and  govern- 
ment packets;  while  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  port  of 
the  republic,  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1842,  there 
were  but  271  arrivals  and  departures.^  No  records  from  the 
Pacific  ports  were  published,  but  their  foreign  trade  was 
practically  non-existent.  Against  this  may  be  placed  the 
recorded  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  during  1845  was  4,089,463,  and  of  foreign  vessels 
1,840,838;  or,  in  all,  close  upon  6,000,000  tons. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  accurate  Mexican  statistics,  the 
amount  collected  from  import  duties  in  the  two  coimtries 
gives  some  notion  of  the  respective  size  of  their  foreign  com* 

1  By  the  census  of  1840  it  was  17,069,453;  in  1850,  23,191,876. 
*  Famham's  Mexico,  32. 
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merce.  In  Mexico  the  customs  receipts  for  the  year  1845 
amounted  to  $5,814,048.69.^  This  was  under  a  heavy  tariff, 
which  would  average  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  imports.  Under  the  far  more  moderate  Ameri- 
can tariff  the  customs  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1845,  were  $26,712,667.87.  The  total  Mexican  commerce, 
including  both  imports  and  exports,  was  believed  to 
amoimt  to  perhaps  $40,000,000  a  year,  while  the  total 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  officially  reported  to 
be  about  $235,000,000. 

In  manufacturing,  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
over  Mexico  was  not  less  remarkable.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, estimated  to  be  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1843,  fifty-three 
textile  factories,  with  131,280  spindles.^  The  corresponding 
figures  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  were  from  1,250,- 
000  to  1,500,000  spindles.  Like  discrepancies  were  shown 
in  the  estimates  of  agricultural  products,  even  in  respect 
to  such  crops  as  sugar  and  cotton.' 

As  a  charge  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
there  were  federal  expenditures  to  be  met,  which  in  1845 
amounted  to  less  than  $23,000,000,  though  the  revenue 
amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000.  The  total  national  debt 
was  much  less  than  a  year's  income,  being  under  $24,000,- 
000.  The  total  reported  revenues  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  United  States, 
being  in  1845  a  trifle  over  $24,000,000;  but  this  by  no  means 
sufficed  to  meet  the  national  expenses,  for  the  interest  upon 
the  funded  debt  was  left  wholly  unpaid,  and  other  indebted- 
ness was  being  constantly  incurred.    By  the  first  of  July, 

1846,  the  exterior  debt  of  Mexico  amounted  to  over  $55,000,- 
000,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  the  whole  national 
debt  of  the  United  States;  and  the  interior  debt  was  prob- 
ably near  $100,000,000.* 

*  Romero,  145.  '  Famham,  30. 

•  Cotton  exports  from  the  United  States  for  1845  were  valued  at  $51,739,- 
643.— (Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1845,  605,  615.) 

«  J.  M.  L.  Mora  in  1835  estimated  the  total  interior  debt  at  $82,364,978;  and 
it  must  have  largely  increased  in  the  next  ten  years. — (Mora,  Obraa  Siteltas, 
1,425.) 
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As  to  means  of  transportation,  they  were  no  better  in 
Mexico  in  1846  than  they  had  been  in  1825;  but  in  the 
United  States  about  5,000  miles  of  railway  had  already 
been  put  in  operation,  steam-boat  facilities  on  the  rivers 
and  Great  Lakes  had  largely  increased,  and  traffic  upon  the 
canals  was  perhaps  at  its  height.  So  important,  indeed,  had 
American  methods  of  communication  become  that  a  serious 
French  work  in  two  large  volumes,  with  an  atlas,  published 
in  1840,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  history  and  description 
of  traffic  facilities  in  the  United  States.* 

Not  less  incontestable  was  the  superiority  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  Mexican  navj'^,  consisting  of  a  few  ill- 
found  and  ill-manned  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  was  a  n^- 
ligible  quantity.  The  American  na\7^,  on  the  other  Land, 
with  over  thirty  vessels  actually  at  sea,  had  acquireda  brill- 
iant reputatioTL Jor^fifficiency ;  and,  what  was  sull^ifiore 
vital,  it  had  acquired  in  many  seas  such  traditions  of  gal- 
lantry as  sufficed  to  make  it  a  formidable  opponent  to  any 
adversary.  The  one  apparent  element  of  warlike  superi- 
ority on  the  part  of  Mexico  was  the  greater  size  of  its  army. 
On  paper  the  regular  Mexican  troops  far  outnumbered  the 
American,  and  whether  this  superiority  in  numbers  could 
be  offset  by  a  difference  in  personnel  and  by  the  enlistment 
of  volunteers  was  the  only  problem  to  which  an  answer 
could  not  well  be  given  in  advance.^ 

'  Chevalier,  Histaire  et  Description  des  Voies  de  Cominunication  txux  BtaU' 
Unis. 

^  A  part  of  this  chapter  has  ab*eady  been  published  as  an  article  in  the 
Amer,  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  275-294.  I  have  to  thank  the  editors  for 
the  permission  to  reproduce  it  here. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 


PEACE  OR  WAR 


between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britam  during,  the  first  .yeaiLolPolk^  ad- 
minig^ation  certainlv  bore  a  very  warlike  apggftlJUice.  It 
was  in  July;  JMb,  ihatthg  "Brftiish  minister  in  Washington 
had  peremptorily  declined  the  proposal  to  settle  the  Oregon 
question  by  extendSag"  the  line  of  49°  north  latitude  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  left  it 
to  the  American  government  to  make  some  other  proposal, 
"more  consistent,"  as  he  pleasantly  put  it,  "with  fairness 
and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
British  government." 

The  issues  of  peace  or  war  thus  seemed  to  be  left  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  timid  and  irresolute  spirit  of  Buchanan  was  greatly  vexed 
in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  full  of  the  most  dreadfid  possi- 
bilities. Never  was  the  sobering  action  of  oflScial  respon- 
sibility more  clearly  exhibited.  He  who  had  so  courageously 
declaimed  as  a  senator  against  the  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain  was  now,  as  Secretary  of  State,  filled  with  painful 
forebodings  at  the  possibility  of  war. 

But  if  the  Secretary  of  State  was  terrified  at  the  spectre 
he  had  helped  to  raise,  the  President  stood  firm  against 
any  poUcy  of  conces^nj-and  "  communicated  to  the  several 
members  of  the  cabinet,"  as  he  himself  has  related,  "the 
settled  decision  to  which  his  mind  had  come."  *  Mr. 
Buchanan's  reply  to-Pakenhamj  he.  said^^ould  asserTthe 
American  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory,  from 

*  Polk's  Diary f  Aug.  26,  1845, 1,  2.  It  was  the  importance  ot  ttus'c^IVersa- 
lion  in  the  cabinet  that  suggested  to  the  President  the  keeping  of  a  diary, 
which  he  did,  from  that  day  on. 
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CaJifojpia  to  Alaska,  and  should  distinctly  state  that  the 
proposal  to  compromise  on  the  line  of  49°  had  been  made, 
first,  in  deference  to  what  had  been  formerly  done  by  the 
agents  of  the  United  States,  and,  second,  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  preserve  peace.  This  proposal  had  been  rejected 
in  language,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  scarcely  courteous  or  re- 
spectful, and  it  was  now  withdrawn  by  the  United  States, 
and  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  pending  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  government. 

Buchanan,  according  to  Polk,  was  for  saying  in  the  reply 
that  the  United  States  would  deliberately  consider  any  fur- 
ther proposition  the  British  minister  might  submit;  but 
to  this  Polk  would  not  consent.  The  ine\atable  inference, 
he  said,  from  such  an  invitation  would  be  that  the  admin- 
istration was  prepared  to  accept  less  favorable  terms  than 
those  which  it  had  already  proposed. 

"42y  proposition  less  favourable  than  49°  the  President  said  he 
would  proBipUy  reject. — ^Nhy  Llieu  iuvite  a  proposition  which  cannot 
for  a~moIirent-'be  entertained.  Let  our  proposition  be  absolutdy 
withdrawn  &  then  let  the  Brittish  Minister  take  his  own  course.  If 
he  chooses  to  close  the  negotiation  he  can  do  so.  If  he  chooses  to 
make  a  proposition  he  can  as  well  do  it  without  our  invitation  as  with 
it.  Let  him  take  the  one  course  or  the  other,  the  U.  States  will  stand 
in  the  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  if  war  was 
the  consequence  England  would  be  in  the  wrong.  The  President 
further  remarked  that  he  had  reflected  much  on  this  subject;  that  it 
had  occupied  his  thoughts  more  than  any  and  all  others  during  his 
administration,  and  that  though  he  had  given  his  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition to  compromise  at  49°,  he  must  say  he  did  not  regret  that  it 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Brittish  Minister." 

Buchanan,  in  reply,  urged  that  if  the  President's  views 
were  carried  out  it  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  the  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  support  war  for  such  a  cause.  He 
also  made  allusion  to  the  difficulties  with  Mexico, 

"and  thought  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pakenham  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  we  could  know  whether  we  would  have  actual  war  with  that 
country  or  not.  The  President  said  he  saw  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  two  questions;   that  the  settlement  of  the  one  was  not 
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dependent  on  the  other;  that  we  should  do  our  duty  towards  both 
Mexico  and  Great  Brittain  and  firmly  maintain  our  rights,  &  leave 
the  rest  to  God  and  the  country.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  thought 
God  would-aot  have  nrodt  to-do  in  juatBying  us  in  a  yM^or  the 
oounte5L,Noilh^QL49l!l . 

To  this  very  obviously  just  remark  of  Buchanan^s  the 
President  seems  to  have  had  no  adequate  repartee,  and  the 
conversation,  after  a  further  effort  by  Buchanan  to  secure 
a  month's  delay,  ended  with  a  peremptory  direction  from 
the  President  to  have  a  draft  of  the  reply  to  Pakenham  ready 
the  next  morning  for  consideration  by  the  cabinet.^  Next 
morning  the  draft  of  the  note  to  Pakenham  was  read,  and 
Buchanan  was  soothed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
present  that  it  was  "an  able  and  admirable  paper."  He 
still  urged  delay,  but  was  overruled,  and  with  some  verbal 
modifications  it  was  copied,  signed,  and  deUvered  at  the 
British  legation.  It  contained  another  long  exposition  of 
the  American  case,  and  stated  that,  by  the  President's  in- 
structions, {he  proposition  of  settlement  made  to  the  British 
government  was  withdrawn,  although  the  President  still 
cherished  the  hope  that  this  long-pending  controversy  might 
yet  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations.* 

Pakenham,  of  course,  transmitted  all  the  correspondence 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  commenting  on  the  last  note, 
said  he  believed  Buchanan  was  intent  mainly  on  wringing 
humiliating  concessions  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  not 
sincerely  anxious  to  end  the  dispute  by  an  honorable  com- 
promise.' Aberdeen,  however,  took  a  much  more  serious 
view  of  the  matter.  The  expression  of  a  diplomatic  hope 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  American  note  was  a  pretty  distinct 
threat,  and  therefore,  about  the  first  of  October,  very  soon 
after  receiving  Pakenham's  despatch  just  mentioned,  when 
Aberdeen  had  an  interview  with  the  American  minister  in 
London,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Pakenham  had,  on  his 

1  Polk'8  Diary,  I,  2-6. 

*  Buchanan  to  Pakenham,  Aug.  30, 1S45;  Sen.  Doc.  1, 29  Cong.,  1  sees.,  177^ 
206. 

»  Pakenham  to  Aberdeen,  Sept.  13,  1845;  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVI,  298. 
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own  responsibility,  rejected  the  American  offer  of  compro- 
mise; and  intimated  the  willingness  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  agree  to  a  modified  proposal.^ 

As  soon  as  this  expression  of  Aberdeen's  views  was  re- 
ceived, Buchanan  asked  in  a  cabinet  meeting  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  The  President  was  very  positive  that 
no  further  proposals  should  be  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  any  further  proposition  to  make  it 
could  be  considered,  and  so  Pakenham  should  be  told  if  he 
called.  Buchanan  insisted  that  if  the  negotiation  stopped 
where  it  was  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  war;  to  which  Polk 
replied  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  groimd  he  occupied 
on  this  subject,  and  that  he  would  take  a  strong  position 
in  his  message  to  Congress.^ 

Pakenham  was  thus,  very  obviously,  left  in  a  difficult 
position.  His  conduct  had  been  disapproved  by  his  own 
government,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  new  propo- 
sition, now  that  that  made  by  the  United  States  had  been 
withdrawn.  Buchanan  was  inclined  to  help  him  out  of 
the  difficulty,  but  Polk  resolutely  insisted  that  the  British 
government  must  make  the  first  move.  For  several  dAjs 
Buchanan  tried  to  persuade  the  President  to  agree  either 
to  renew  the  former  proposition  or  to  make  a  new  one;  but 
Polk  still  remained  firm,  and  said  that  the  British  minister 
should  be  left  to  take  his  own  course,  and  that  not  even  a 
hint  must  be  given  as  to  what  the  decision  would  be  upon 
any  proposition  he  might  make.' 

During  the  remainder  of  October  and  the  whole  of  No- 
vember the  Oregon  negotiation  remained  dormant,  Paken- 
ham awaiting  further  instructions  from  his  government,  then 

&  McLane  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  3,  1845;  StaU  Depl.  MS8.  And  aee  PbDk'a 
Dicury,  I,  62. 

« Ibid.,  63. 

*  Ibid,,  75,  82.  Pakenham  on  October  27  left  a  note  with  Buchanim,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  treat  it  as  unofficial  and 
subsequently  withdraw  it.  A  reply  was  prepared,  as  the  result  of  two  cabinet 
discussions;  but  when  the  President  learned  that  Pakenham  reserved  the  ii|^t 
to  withdraw  his  note  he  directed  Buchanan  not  to  deliver  the  reply  unlen 
Pakenham  elected  to  have  the  note  considered  official.  Buchanan,  aooocding 
to  Polk's  diary,  was  much  annoyed  at  the  course  prescribed  for  him,  but 
obeyed.    See  also  Moore*s  Buchanan,  VI,  285. 
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sorely  troubled  over  the  Irish  famine  and  the  incipient  dis- 
cussions upon  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  the  American 
government  waiting  for  the  British  to  make  the  next  move. 
On  the  second  of  DeCgfiibei^^goQ^essmet  and  the  President 
sent  in  ■^'    "    '  ' 


He  began  by  recalling  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  related  briefly  the 
steps  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect,  urged  prompt  action  to 
extend  the  revenue  laws  and  judicial  system  of  the  Union 
over  the  new  state,  and  sounded  a  loud  note  of  rejoicing: 

"  If  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  involved  in  the  annexation 
— its  prospective  influence  on  America — the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  accomplished,  springing  purely  from  the  choice  of  the  people 
themselves  to  share  the  blessings  of  our  Union — the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  challenged  to  furnish  a  parallel/' 

From  Texas  the  President  turned  to  Mexico.  He  m\ 
formed  Congress  of  Ahnonte's  protest  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Since  that  time,  until  recently,  Mexico  had  oc- 
cupied an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 
and  had  been  marshalling  and  organizing  armies,  issuing 
proclamations,  and  avowing  an  intention  to  make  war. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  a  threatened 
invasion,  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  protect  and  defend 
Texas  the  moment  that  country  accepted  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation offered  by  the  United  States.  He  had  therefore 
ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and 
stationed  a  strong  military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas,  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
naval  and  mihtarjr^mmanders  ha<3^^  no 

act  ofh^flity  againsT^Mexico  unless  she  declared  "war  or 
was'TSS^lf  tneT[ggi?eaaQir-*»d-thu  ivsull  had  beernhat 
MexictThad  made  no  aggressive  movement,  and  the  peace 
of  the  two  republics  had  not  been  disturbed. 

Mexico^  the  President  continued,  could  not  justly  complain 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a  country  which  had  maintained 
independence  by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years,  and 
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had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  state  by  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  But  other  seri- 
ous causes,  of-ffiisuaderstanding  continuedtojgagt."  grow- 
ing put  of  unredressed^&jim^jnflictedjy^tS^  au- 
thorities  and  peoplej)n  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  i^tntpn^  thrf^ij£Jifljg[c  fiPnVs  ftf  j^nrff  "  Mex- 
ico had  admitted  these  injuries,  but  had  ne^6cted  and 
refused  4.Qredress  them.  Some  of  these  claims  had  been 
submitted  toarbittation;  and  had  resulted  in  awards  amount- 
ing to  over  two  million  dollars,  of  which  only  three-twen- 
tieths had  been  paid.  Claims  left  undecided  by  the  joint 
commission,  amounting  to  more  than  three  million  doUars, 
together  with  other  claims  for  spoliations  upon  the  property 
of  our  citizens,  remained  wholly  unsettled,  although  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  submit  them  to  arbitration. 
Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked  series  of  wrongs  could 
never  have  been  tolerated  had  they  been  committed  by  one 
of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 

The  executive,  however,  as  the  message  proceeded,  to 
point  out,  had  no  power,  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  enforce  adequate  remedies  for  the  injuries  suffered,  nor 
could  the  President^o  more  than  prepare  to  repel  threat- 
ened aggression.  (After  the  army  and  navj''  had  remained^ 
on  the  frontier  anS  coasts  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks,  with- 
out any  hostile  movement  on  her  part,  though  her  menaces 
were  continued,  he  had  deemed  it  important  to  put  an  end, 
if  possible,  to  this  state  of  things.  He  had  therefore  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  what  the  designs  of  the  Mexican 
government  were,  "whether  it  was  their  intention  to  declare 
war,  or  invade  Texas,  or  whether  they  were  disposeji-  taf 
adjust  and  settle,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  pending  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries."  He  had  received,  on  the 
ninth  of  November,  an  official  answer  to  the  effect  that  the 
\  Mexican  government  consented  to  renew  diplomatic  nego- 
■tiations,  and  he  had  therefore,  on  the  following  day,  ap- 
pointed a  distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana  as  minister  to 
Mexico.  It  was  expected  that  the  negotiation  would  be 
brought  to  a  close  before  the  termination  of  the  session  of 
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Congress,  and  until  the  result  was  known,  the  President      (^ 
would  forbear  recommending  "such  ulterior  measures  of 
redress  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne, 
as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotia- 
tion been  instituted." 

The  subject  of  the  Oregon  dispute  was  next  taken  up. 
The  President,  after  reciting  the  history  of  the  three  at- 
tempts made  imder  the  administrations  of  Monroe  and 
Adains  to  settle  the  question  by  compromise,  and  the  re- 
newal in  1843  by  the  United  States  of  the  offer  to  adjust  the 
controversy  by  taking  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
said  that  although  he  entertained  the  settled  conviction  that 
the  British  pretensions  of  title  could  not  be  maintained  to 
any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  yet,  in  deference  to  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessors  and  their  proposals  of  com- 
promise, he  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  break  oflf 
abruptly  the  pending  negotiation,  and  had  therefore  made  one 
more  effort  to  settle  the  controversy  in  a  spirit  of  moderation. 
The  proposition  made  by  the  United  States  was  rejected 
by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who,  without  submitting  any 
other  proposition,  had  suffered  the  negotiation  on  his  part 
to  drop.  For  this  reason  the  proposition  of  a  compromise 
had  been  withdrawn  and  the  American  title  to  the  whole 
Oregon  territory  asserted.  "The  civilized  world,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  will  see  in  these  proceedings  a  spirit  of  liberal  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  this  government 
will  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow 
the  failure  to  settle  the  controversy."  T^JPresident  then 
recommended  that  notice  should  b^.giYen  to  teraSnate  "EKe 
^oint  occupation  under  the  treaty^of  1827^  and  that  le^ 
\^tinr\  fi\ag\}\(\  hft  adopted  at  once,  extending  civil. and  crim- ' 
inal  jurisdiction  over  American  citizens  in  Oregon.  Whether 
any  other  measures  shbiild  be  adopted  for  the  security  of 
American  rights,  he  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
determine. 

He  followed  up  this  defiant  statement  by  an  assertion  of 
his  adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which,  he  said,  for- 
bade the  European  powers  from  interfering  with  the  annexa- 
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tion  to  the  United  States  of  any  independent  state  upon  this 
continent — ^a  remark  which  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
relevance  to  the  question  of  Oregon,  and  could  hardly  have 
had  any  to  Texas,  as  annexation  to  the  United  States  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  What  he  was  really  thinking  about 
was  California.^ 

At  this^^Sasne  time  events  were  happening  in  England 
which  were  of  serious  consequence  in  American  aflfairSJ^On 
the  day  that  the  President's  message  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  Washington  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  a  cabinet  meeting 
in  London,  wa^  proposing  to  his  colleagues  a  reduction  and 
ultimate  removal  of  the  highly  protective  British  dutie»-on 
imported  grain — a  measure  which,  in  its  later  form  iBfThe 
practical  abolition  of  all  duties,  was  generally  known  as  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.^  Up  to  this  time  the  Conservative 
party  had  stood  for  a  policy  of  protection  to  that  particu- 
lar form  of  home  industry  in  which  almost  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  personally  interested,  namely,  agriculture; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  ministers  were  sharply 
divided  upon  the  question  of  adopting  a  policy  which  had 
previously  been  advocated  only  by  their  strongest  political 
opponents. 

The  discussions  in  the  British  cabinet  continued  until 
Friday,  the  fifth  of  December,  when  Peel  went  to  the  Queen 
and  laid  his  resignation  before  her,  following  it  up  by  a 
letter  on  the  following  Monday,  in  which  he  explained  his 
inability  to  carry  on  the  government  with  a  divided  follow- 
ing.  The  Whigs,  being  in  a  minority  in  ParUament,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  imder  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  undertake  the  task;  but  Peel  offered  to  support  a  Whig 
government  if  formed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  so  far  at  least 
as  related  to  the  two  questions  of  repealing  the  com  laws 
and  of  increasing  the  naval  and  military  expenditures,  in 
view  of  "the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  the 
country  for  colonial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  bearing  which  steam-navigation 

^  Folk'ar'iiiary^T;^.  *  Sec  memorandum  in  Peel's  Memoin,  II,  214. 
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may  have  upon  maritime  warfare  and  the  defence  of  the 
country."  ^ 

The  position  in  which  the  Whigs  were  now  placed  was 
evidently  difficult;  but  nevertheless,  after  consultation  with 
leading  members  of  his  party,  Russell  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December  informed  the  Queen  that  he  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  government.  Two  days  later,  how- 
ever, he  informed  her  that  his  ability  to  form  a  government 
had  depended  upon  his  securing  the  zealous  aid  of  all  the 
members  of  his  party,  and  upon  his  ability  to  get  them  to 
act  in  concert;  that  in  one  instance  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  this  concert;  and  that  he  '^must  now  consider  that 
task  as  hopeless  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  haz- 
ardous." * 

The  "one  instance"  which  had  led  to  this  sudden  reversal 
of  the  decision  of  the  Whigs  to  take  office  was  the  refusal 
of  Lord  Grey  (long  known  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Lord  Ho  wick),  whose  assistance  was  regarded  as  essential, 
to  join  the  proposed  government.  According  to  that  very 
well-informed  person,  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  what  had  hap- 
pened was  this:  Russell — 

''had  offered  Howick  the  Colonies.  Howick  accepted,  but  begged  to 
know  the  other  arrangements,  and  particularly  who  was  to  have  the 
Foreign  OflSce.  He  told  him  'Palmerston.'  Then  said  Howick,  'I 
will  not  be  in  the  Cabinet/  He  argued  with  him,  told  him  all  the 
reasons  for  this  arrangement,  said  everything  he  could  think  of,  but 
all  in  vain.    So  they  parted."  ' 

Next  day  Russell  told  the  story  to  the  Queen,  and  read 
her  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Grey,  in  which  the  latter  ex- 
plained his  motives,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  the  failure  to  form  an  administration.*  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  Queen  herself  had  already  spoken 
to  Russell  about  Palmerston,  and  had  expressed  alarm  at  the 

1  Sir  R.  Peel  to  the  Queen,  Dec.  8,  1845;  ibid,,  223-226. 

*  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  Queen,  Dec.  20,  1845;  ibid,,  243-245. 

*  Greville,  Jotimal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Vidoriaf  II,  64. 

*  Memorandum  by  Prince  Albert,  Dec.  20, 1845,  in  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria, 

n,  71. 
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idea  of  his  returning  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  same  fed- 
ing  was  undoubtedly  entertained  in  the  city;  but  when 
Russell  hinted  this  to  Palmerston,  and  asked  if  he  would 
not  accept  another  office,  he  positively  refused  to  enter  the 
government  except  as  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,^ 

Upon  this  the  Queen  sent  again  for  Peel,  and  asked  him 
to  withdraw  his  reaigaation,  which  he  at  once  agreed  to. 
The  cabteet",'*aImost  without  exception,  stood  by  him,  and 
they  introduced  and  carried  thft  r^ppAl  qI  \\iq  gom  1p.wH  with 
the  aid  of  the  Whigs,  after  a  most  bitter  contest  in  Parlia- 
ment between  the  two  wings  of  the  Tory  party.  They  were 
not  turned  out  of  office  until  nearly  six  months  later.* 

These  events,  which  were  not  fully  understood  until  many 
years  afterward,  were  obviously  of  the  gravest  import  to 
the  United  States.  If  Lord-Paknerston  had-4)ecQmfi.  For- 
eign Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846^  it  is- quite 
certain  that  his  manners  and  methods  would  havaj^ded 
serious  obstacles  to  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  would  have  beSfr 
easy  for  him  to  irritate  the  United  States  into  declaring  war, 
and  it  would  also  have  been  in  his  power  to  afford  efficient 
British  support  to  Mexico.  Precisely  what  he  would  have 
done  is,  of  course,  the  idlest  conjecture,  but  it  may  at  least 
be  said,  with  some  confidence,  that  if  Palmeraton  had  bgpn 
in  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  first  aTv  jnonthf^  ^f  th^  j^at 

J^A  (which. .I^Qid.!([ksy's_f^  preveutftd^Jthftjaa^of 

North  America  would  have  been  very  different  f rom  wf" " 
it  is  to-day. 
However,  as  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  Peel  was  to  remain 

» Ibid.,  70;  Greville,  56,  64.  In  the  LeUera  of  Queen  Victoria,  II,  79-82,  is 
printed  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Melbourne  (which  was  sent  to 
the  Queen)  in  which  the  former  gives  his  version  of  what  was  said  to  him  by 
Russell,  and  defends  his  course. 

^  It  was  in  this  contest  that  Disraeli  first  came  into  real  prominence.  His 
famous  simile  of  PeeFs  coming  upon  the  Whigs  while  they  were  bathing  and 
running  off  with  their  clothes  was  a  taking  picture  of  the  course  of  the  goyem- 
ment.  The  only  member  of  Peel's  cabinet  who  refused  to  go  on  after  Lord 
John  Russell's  notification  that  he  could  not  form  a  government,  was  Lord 
Stanley  (afterward  known  as  Lord  Derby),  Lord  Whamcliffe,  one  of  the 
cabinet,  died  suddenly  just  at  this  time.  Their  places  were  taken  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  also  near  the  beginning  of  his  great 
career. 
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in  office^  Aberdeen  again  took  up  the  Oregon  negotiation. 
"  His  most  earnest  desire/'  Greville  wrote  early  in  December, 
"is  to  get  over  the  Oregon  affair  as  well  as  he  can,  and  he 
knows  that  nothing  will  have  so  great  an  effect  in  America, 
nothing  tend  so  materially  to  the  prevalence  of  pacific  coun- 
sels, as  an  announcement  that  the  com  laws  are  going 
to  be  repealed."  ^  Just  before  Christmas  Aberdeen  talked 
freely  with  Greville  about  Oregon.  He  "  treated  the  Presi- 
dent's message  with  great  indifference,  and  said  he  was  cer- 
tain  to  settle  the  question  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
confident  there  was  no  disposition  to  go  to  war  in  America."  * 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  disposition  in  America,  it 
was  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  de^i^  ^^r  war  in  Po^r 
cabinet.  The  distress  in  Ireland,  and  to  some  extent  also 
In  li^ngland,  were  powerful  arguments  against  it,  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  not  to  be  put 
in  the  scale  against  those  of  a  starving  people.  Oregon,  in 
itself,  was  dn  object  of  very  trivial  interest  to  most  English- 
men, and  they  certainly  would  have  been  very  unwilling 
to  fight  for  it  if  that  alternative  could  by  any  reasonable 
means  be  avoided.  The  first  move  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  to  propose  once  more  an  arbitration 
of  "an  equitable  division"  of  the  territory;  and  when  that 
was  again  refused,  Pakenham  renewed  the  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  proposed  to  include  the  question  of  title.  This 
offer  the  United  States  also  declined,  after  long  discussions 
in  the  cabinet  as  to  the  form  of  the  reply,  all  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  agreeing,  however,  that  the  offer  to  arbitrate 
should  be  rejected.' 

So  far  as  the  two  executives  were  concerned  matters  there 
rested,  but  Congress  was  busy  through  the  winter  taking  a 

»  Greville,  II,  48.  « Ibid.,  73. 

'  Polk's  Diary f  207.  The  first  of  these  proposals  to  arbitrate  was  made  on 
Dec.  27, 1845,  and  declined  Jan.  3, 1846;  the  second  was  made  Jan.  16  and  de- 
clined Feb.  4,  1846.— (Moore's  Buchanan,  VI,  355,  357,*l370,  377.)  When 
Pakenham  first  called  to  offer  arbitration,  he  urged  Buchanan  to  renew  the 
offer  of  4SP  north;  and  when  told  the  President  would  not  retrace  his  steps  or 
renew  his  offer,  Pakenham  presented  the  arbitration  plan.  Buchanan  told 
him  the  Senate  would  not  confirm  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  even  if  the  President 
agreed  to  it.  Pakenham  then  "remarked  that  the  affair  might  remain  just 
where  it  was,  and  the  British  Government  would  not  disturb  it.    He  did  not 
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hand  in  the  affair.  The  President  in  his  annual  message  had 
reconpnended  that  notice  be  given  to  terminate  the  agree- 
menttfor  joint  occupation^  and  early  in  the  session  a  resolu- 
tion was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House  directing  the  President  to  give  the  required  twelve 
months'  notice.  The  opportunity  for  long  and  vehement 
talk  waS;  of  course^  made  the  most  of;  and  the  question  was 
debated  through  the  month  of  January  and  half  of  Feb- 
ruary; but  the  resolution  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
163  to  54  on  February  9,  1846. 

In  the  Senate  there  were  even  longer  and  more  excited 
debates,  which  developed  the  most  marked  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Calhoun,  who  had 
again  been  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Senate,  was  particularly 
anxious  about  the  result.  He  had  expressed  himself  in  the 
autumn  as  thinking  that  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  to  remain  quiet,  to  do  nothing  to  excite  attention,  and 
leave  time  to  operate.  He  considered  Polk's  mention  of 
Oregon  in  his  inaugural  address  "  a  profoimd  blunder,"  and 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  or  more  im- 
proper than  his  remarks,  which  had  left  the  subject  in  the 
worst  possible  condition.  He  believed  that  the  ''indisposi- 
tion of  England  to  go  to  war"  was  shared  by  all  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  he  suspected  that  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  also  opposed  to  war  "if  they  could  get  out  of 
the  scrape."  ^  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Washington 
^  Calhoun  had  called  on  the  President  and  expressed  his 
strong  desire  for  delay,  as  he  feared  the  result  of  hasty  action 
by  Congress  and  the  debates  which  would  arise.  But  Polk 
insisted  on  the  measures  he  had  recommended  in  his  message. 
To  a  supporter  of  Calhoun's  he  said — 

''  that  the  only  way  to  treat  John  Bull  was  to  look  him  straight  in  the 
eye;  that  I  con^dered  a  bold  &  firm  course  on  our  part  the  pacific 

entertain  serious  apprehensions  of  War.  ...  He  said  the  British  Government 
would  he  glad  to  get  clear  of  the  question  on  almost  any  terms;  that  they  did 
not  care  if  the  arbitrator  should  award  the  whole  territory  to  us.    They  would 
yield  it  without  a  murmur." — (Moore's  Buchanan,  VI,  352.) 
^  Amer.  Hist.  Asm.  Rep.  1899,  II,  661,  671,  673. 
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(me;  that  if  Congress  faultered  or  hesitated  in  thmr  course,  John  Bull 
would  immediately  become  arrogant  and  more  grasping  in  hb  demands ; 
&  that  such  had  been  the  history  of  the  Brittish  Nation  in  all  their 
contests  with  other  Powers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years."  ^ 

As  the  months  rolled  by^  and  Congress  consumed  the  time 
in  talk;  Polk  became  more  and  more  anxious.  He  saw  sen- 
ator after  senator  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
directing  that  notice  be  given  to  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon,  but  he  firmly  declined  to  say  what  he 
would  do  after  that,  beyond  a  general  assurance  that  if  Great 
Britain  should  make  a  not  imreasonable  offer  he  would  prob- 
ably submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  advice.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  flood  of  eloquence  in  the  Senate  abated,  and  the 
resolution  for  giving  notice  wag  passed  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
U  pn  ^prp  ifi  IgJfi  in  a  somewhat  different  form  from 
that  adopted  by  the  House.^  The  President  was  not  much 
pleased  with  either  form  of  resolution;  but  he  told  his  vis- 
itors that  while  he  was  content  with  the  resolution  which 
had  passed  the  House,  yet  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  failure  to 
pass  anything  he  advised  acceptance  of  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment. He  believed,  correctly  as  the  result  proved,  that 
the  British  government  would  take  no  step  as  long  as  the 
question  of  notice  was  being  debated  in  Congress,  that  they 
"would  calculate  on  our  divisions,"  and  that  they  would 
not  regard  as  imfriendly  a  notice  to  terminate  the  joint 
occupancy  agreement. 

A  week  passed,  in  which  the  form  of  the  resolution  was 
still  under  discussion,  but  at  length,  on  April  23, 1846,  on  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  conference^  both Jaouses  voted  in 
favor  of  giving  the  notice — the  Senate  by  42  to  10,  the  House 
by  i42toiB:      *'-" 

The  resolution,  after  reciting  the  conventions  of  October, 
1818,  and  August,  1827,  ran  as  follows: 

« Polk's  Diary,  I,  155. 

*  Both  senators  from  Maine,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  voted  in  the  negative,  and 
one  senator  each  from  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Fkxida,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Missouri.  All  these  were  Democrats.  ThQ 
Soathy  it  will  be  observed,  was  all  but  unanimous  for  the  notice. 
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"Whereas  it  has  now  become  desirable  that  the  respective  daims 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  be  definitely  settled, 
and  that  said  territory  may  no  longer  than  need  be  remain  subject  to 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  American  and 
British  population,  and  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  national  juris- 
dictions, dangerous  to  the  cherished  peace  and  good  understanding 
of  the  two  countries: 

"With  a  view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  said  Convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed in  its  second  article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  governments 
of  the  two  countries  may  be  the  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  all  proper  measures  for  a  speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  differences  and  disputes  in  regard  to  the  said  territory: 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  b 
hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  the  notice  required  by  the  second  article  of  the  said 
Convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
same."  ^ 

By  the  timft  thin  loint  resolutionwaa  4M>ased"''MeM(^ 
affairaJwerg-Eppreaching  a  cri^spmuch^Jbe  annoyance  of 
Polk  and  hlV  ^fll^inpf'j^''^'Tlii»y  huiLJ^^f^ohf^A  Slidell  with 

light  hearts,  in  the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  California 
was  within  easy  reach;  and  the  news  that  Mexico  might  not 
be  willing,  after  all,  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  was  naturally 
unwelcome. 

On  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  January,  1846,  the  figst  de- 
spatch fron^  Slidell  was  received,  giving  an  account  of  his" 
failure  to  be  received  by  Mexico,  and  the  next  morning  it 
was  read  and  considered  by  the  cabinet.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  dissent  or  hesitation  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  General  Tajrlor  was  ordered  to  march  his  army 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  CSmii- 
modore  Conner  was  ordered  to  take  his  fleet  back  again  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  SlidelFs  conduct  was  expressly  approved. 
"The  course  you  have  determined  to  pursue,"  Slidell  was 
told,  "is  the  proper  one.  .  .  .  The  President,  in  anticipar 
tion  of  the  final  refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  to  re- 
ceive you,  has  ordered  the  army  of  Texas  to  advance  and 
take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  has 

1 U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  IX,  109. 
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directed  that  a  strong  fleet  be  assembled  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  act  with  vigor  and 
promptitude,  the  moment  that  Congress  shall  give  him  the 
authority."  ^  All  this  seemed  to  conmiit  the  administra- 
tion to  nothing.  The  appearance  of  an  American  army 
opposite  Matamoros  and  the  reappearance  of  an  American 
fleet  off  Vera  Cruz  might  serve  as  a  strong  hint  to  Mexican 
politicians;  but  no  message  was  sent  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, nor  was  any  public  announcement  made  of  the  naval 
and  military  orders. 

'Aylor,  at  Corpus  Christi,  received  his  orders  early  in 
February,  and  began  making  deUberate  preparation  for 
the  advance  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande;  while  at 
the  same  time  President  Polk,  at  Washington,  was  occupied 
in  conferences  which  were  destined  to  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  American  government. 

On  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  the  President  was 
called  on  by  a  ^^H^^'n  rrnlnnfl  Atfy^°j  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
who  had  lived  for  a  time  in  New  Orleans,  and  had  there 
been  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen.  He  had  subse- 
quently lived  for  some  years  in  Mexico,  where  he  had  been 
an  obscure  hanger-on  of  Santa  Anna's.  After  Santa  Anna's 
imprisonment,  early  in  1845,  he  had  been  ordered  out  of 
Mexico  by  Herrera's  administration.  He  had  already,  in 
June,  1845,  called  at  the  White  House  to  urge  his  claim  for 
damages  as  an  American  citizen,  but  when  he  called  again, 
in  February,  1846,  he  stated  that  he  had  recently  come  from 
Havana,  where  he  had  seen  banta  Anna ;  and  Iri  a  Ibiig  and 
confidential  Interview  ke  imdertook  topuTthe  President  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  that  ambitious  exile. 

**  He  repressntiHl."  Polk  iiotediirMa  diary.  "  that  Santa  Anna  was 
in  constant  communication  with  his  friends  in  Mexico,  and  received 
by  every  vessel  that  left  Vera  Cruz  hundreds  of  letters.  He  intimated 
that  the  recent  Revolution  headed  by  Paredes  met  Santa  Anna's 
sanction,  and  that  Santa  Anna  might  soon  be  in  power  again  in  Mexico. 
He  said  that  Santa  Anna  was  in  favor  of  a  treat v  with  the  U.  S..  and 
thatm  a9ju§flfig^firtR$0fldary  between  the  two  countries  the  Del  Norte 


1  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  Jan.  20,  1S46;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  53. 
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should  be  the  Western  '|^**^«»«  Ul^^i-f"^  the  Colorado  of  the  West 
clowir  through  xhe  Bay  of  San  Franciscoto  the  Sea  should  be  the  Mex- 
ican lineon  tiie  North,  and  that  MexicolEbuld  cede  all  East  aq^l^orth 
oif  these  niTtmwl  iMiuiidaries  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  and  men- 
tioned thirty  milUoii5~0f-BoHar9-HS~the  sum.  This  sum^e  said  Santa 
Anna  bdlev^hwoold  pay.  Ihe  thb&i  pressing  debts  of  Mexico,  support 
the  army  until  the  condition  of  the  finances  could  be  improved,  and 
enable  tiie  Government  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  Col. 
Atocha  said  that  Santa  Anna  was  surprised  that  the  U.  S.  Naval 
force  had  been  -withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  last  fall,  and  that  Geni 
Taylor's  army  was  kept  at  Corpus  Christi  instead  of  being  stationed 
on  the  Del  Norte;  and  that  the  U.  S.  would  never  be  able  to  treat 
with  Mexico,  without  the  presence  of  an  imposing  force  by  land  and 
sea,  and  this,  Col.  Atocha  added,  was  his  own  opinion.  Col.  Atocha 
did  not  say  that  he  was  sent  by  Santa  Anna  to  hold  this  conversation 
with  me;  but  I  think  it  probable  he  was  so."  ^ 

On  the  following  Monday  Colonel  Atocha  called  again  on 
the  President,  and  repeated  his  suggestions  as  to  a  treaty. 

le  President  made  the  commonplace  remark  that  if  the 
government  of  Mexico  had  any  proposition  to  make^  such 
as  Santa  Anna  suggested,  it  would  be  considered  when  made; 
but  the  reply  was  obvious  to  any  one  familiar  with  Mexican 

fairs. 

''Col.  Atocha  said  no  Government  or  administration  in  Mexico 
dared  to  make  such  a  proposition,  for  if  they  did  so  there  would  be 
another  revolution  by  which  they  would  be  overthrown.  He  said 
they  must  appear  to  be  forced  to  agree  to  such  a  proposition.  He 
went  on  to  give  his  own  opinion  and,  as  he  said,  that  of  Gren'l  Santa 
Anna,  that  the  U.  States  should  take  strong  measures  before  any  setde- 
ment  could  be  effected.  He  said  our  army  should  be  marched  at  once 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Del  Norte,  and  a  strong  Naval  force  assem- 
bled at  Vera  Cruz,  that  Mr.  Slidell,  the  U.  S.  Minister,  should  with- 
draw from  Jalappa,  and  go  on  board  one  of  our  ships  of  War  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  that  position  should  demand  the  payment  of  the  amount 
due  our  citizens;  that  it  was  well  known  the  Mexican  Grovemment 
was  unable  to  pay  in  money,  and  that  when  they  saw  a  strong  force 
ready  to  strike  on  their  coasts  and  border,  they  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
feel  their  danger  and  agree  to  the  boundary  suggested.    He  sail 

folk's  Diaryf  I,  224.     Atocha,  after  years  of  effort,  succeeded  in  getting 
V.  Congress  to  take  up  his  claims,  and  ultimately,  in  1873,  his  estate  recovered 
Ty^Fer-trvp^  hundred  thousand  dollars.    See  Atocha  v,  U.  S,,  8  Court  of  Clauns 
Rep.,  427. 
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Partfiea^-^lmonte,  &  Genl  Santa  Anna  were  all  willing  for  such  an 
Airanf^mmE^tlt  that  they  diiJ'«  luiLjrnake  it  untit  it  was  made  appar- 
ent 4o^e  Archbishop  of  Mexico  &]Se^p^gpie  genen^y- jhatritrwas 
nectary  to'save  their  country  from  a  war^with  the  ITT  States.^  * 

The  archbishop,  according  to  Santa  Anna's  messenger, 
could  easily  be  persuaded,  if  he  were  assured  that  the  debt 
due  from  the  government  to  the  church  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  money  coming  from  the  United  States;  and  Santa 
Anna  and  Paredes  wanted  money  for  the  army,  but  would 
need  it  at  once.  "With  half  a  million  in  hand  they  could 
make  the  treaty  and  sustain  themselves  for  a  few  months, 
and  imtil  the  balance  was  paid." 

Santa  Anna,  or  Atocha  in  his  name,  had  touched,  with  a 
perfectly  imerring  finger,  the  real  purposes  and  ambitions  of 
the  listening  President;  and  he  had  delicately  flattered  him 
by  recommending  a  military  policy  which  Polk  had  already 
secretly  adopted.  Advice  so  adroitly  given  was  certain  to 
be  followed,  though  the  President  gave  Atocha  no  message 
to  be  carried  back  to  Havana. 

"Col. 'Atocha/'  he  noted,  "is  a  person  to  whom  I  would  not  give 
my  confidence.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  talents  and  education,  but 
his  whole  manner  &  conversation  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  not  reliable,  and  that  he  would  betray  any  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so." 

And  so  Santa  Anna's  messenger  went  back  without  the 
very  slightest  intimation  as  to  what  the  President  would  do. 

Swxta^  Anna's  real  motive  in  opening  conmiunications 
With  t[i^  American  gnvftmniftnt  ia  abundantly  clean.  He 
must  have  hoped  to  repeat  his  political  successes  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  1829  and  the  French  attack  on 
Verft  Cnia>  ia  1838,  and  he  must  have  beUeved  that,  in  case 
a  genuine  threat  of  war  were  made  by  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  Mexico  would  infallibly  turn  to  the  hero  of 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  But  whether  he  would  or  could, 
in  that  event,  make  peace  on  the  terms  he  had  caused  to  be 
suggested  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  quite 

1 /bid.,  228. 
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another  matter,  about  which  Santa  Anna  at  that  time 
probably  felt  Uttle  concern. 

At  cabinet  meetmgs  held  on  the  fourteenth  and  seven- 
teentlroi  l?'ebFua#y^Presidefit  Polk  relafed  his  cdnvglBBtlons 
with  Atocha.  On  the  first  occasion  he  suggested  sending  a 
confidential  agent  to  confer  with  Santa  Anna,  but  the  pro- 
..^posafinet  with  little  favor  and  was  dropped.  At  the  second 
^ "meeting  he  iiiforiiied  Ills  cabinet  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessar^^  to  take  sirong^  measures  with  AT pxico.  Hepro- 
poseJ  to  instruct  Slidell  to  demand  an  early  decision  from 
Mexico,  first,  as  to  receiving  him,  and,  second,  if  he  was 
received,  then  whether  they  would  pay  the  amounts  due  to 
American  claimants  without  further  delay.  Jl  the  Mexican 
govommont  rofusod  to  .do  both,  he  was  to  be  directed  to  go 
aboard  one  of  the  American  naval  vessels  off  Vera  Cruz  and 
await  further  mstructions.  The  President,  in  that  event, 
would  send  ^^a  strong  message  to  Con^regglL-asking  for 
authority  "  to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands  by  aggressive 
Tngf\ff^irps^;  nr^  T|]|_other  words,  f or  authority  to  declare  war. 

To  this  echo  of  AtocEaTs"  f alk  Buchanan  objected.  He 
thought  that  Slidell,  if  he  left  Mexico,  ought  to  come  back 
to  the  United  States;  and  although  he  undertook,  with 
rather  an  ill-grace,  to  prepare  instructions  to  Slidell  embody- 
ing the  President's  views,  the  latter  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  have  to  draft  them  himself.  Finally,  after  two 
days'  reflection,  the  President  decided  to  do  nothings  "in 
the  expectation  that  we  must  very  soon  receive  fuither  in- 
^  formation  from'KTf.  Slidell,^'  and  fui  a  mouxh  nothing  was 
done  in  this  direction.^  ^ 

On  the  ninth  of  March  SlidelFs  despatches  from  Jalapa 
were  received,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  establi^- 
ment  of  the  Paredes  government,  but  stated  that  he  was 
still  waiting  before  making  a  new  demand  to  be  received.* 
"  The  character  of  a  despatch  to  be  transmitted  to  him  was 
agreed  upon''  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  tenth  of 

>  Ibid.,  233t238. 

« Slid»^  to  Buchanan,  Feb.  6  and  17,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1 
56,  61. 
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March/  and  he  was  directed  not  to  leave  Mexico  until  a 
new  demand  to  be  received  as  minister  had  been  made  and 
rejected,  in  which  event  he  might,  in  his  discretion,  either 
return  to  the  United  States  or  remain  in  Mexico  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events.^    AndJ^hns  TtnrihflTifln'ft  Hilafn^ 

policy  prevailed. 

^  Jb^or  weeks  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  and  inaction 
continued.  The  news  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
"f7*'Tl  rpf"frH  t^  ^rp^'v^  Riir^oil  and  that  he  had  determined 
to  come  home,  reached  Washington  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
and  the  cabinet  agreed  that  the  President  should  send  a 
message  to  Congress  recommending  war-like  measures.* 
But  a  few  days  later,  after  consulting  some  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  Polk  ''determined  to  make  no  conmiunication 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  until  the  facts  should  be  certainly 
ascertained,  that  Mr.  SUdell  had  received  his  passports  and 
had  left  Mexico."  When  the  cabinet  met  again  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  delay  still  longer  and  to  wait  until 
Slidell  had  returned  to  the  United  States;  and  then,  a  Uttle 
later,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  "prudent  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  next  Steamer  from  England."^  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  Congress  having  at  last  acted  on  the 
proposal  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Oregon, 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  all  concurred  in  the  decision 
that  a  message  in  reference  to  Mexico  should  be  sent  in 
"next  week."  ^Slidell  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
came  to  Washington,  he  saw  the  President,  and  he  urged 
that  there  was  but  one  course  to  follow,  "and  that  was  to 
take  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  we  had  so 
long  borne  from  Mexico  into  our  own  hands,  and  to  act  with 
promptness  and  energy";  but  all  the  President  told  him  in 
reply  was  that  "it  was  only  a  matter  of  time"  when  a  mes- 
sage would  be  sent  to  Congress  on  the  subject.* 

1  Polk's  Diary,  I,  282. 

'  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  March  12,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  64. 
On  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  instruction  Slidell's  new  demand  to  be  received 
was  rejected  by  the  Mexican  government;  xbid.,  67. 

»  Polk's  Diary,  I,  319.  *  /Wd.,  327,  343.  •  /6id.,  354. 

•  May  8,  1846;  ibid.,  382. 
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The  reaaonforthis  hesitation  waa  never  mftntionfiHj  but 
it  is  Q^Qus  enough,    't^  "^'^^'nfytratiion  ^^~  ^^^  "^^'nilg,^^ 

tsj;oJa^^^£OI&S&S&^ 

if  Reiceaaary TT-especially  since  they  conajdeted.  rthe-  Q>igQ^ 
question  as  good  as  pettled— but  th^y  wflro  B£r^4  ^-^S^ft- 
jTOnn  nnd  Mm  ( omili/     Those  whom  Polk  consulted,  nota- 
bly Calhoun  and  Benton,  were  desirous  of  peace,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  at  the  time  of  Slidell's  returnLngither 
of  the  housi^  of  Congress  would  have  voted  for  a. 
tion  of  war- 
While  the  cabinet  was  thus  puzzling  over  the  Mexican 
situation  the  question  of  Oregon  was  being  finaJly^disposed 
of.    The  British  government,  as  soon  as  it  recmed  the 
oflScial  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupan(^ 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  April  23,  was  swift  to  act, 
for  reasons  which  were  thus  stated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Lords: 

"The  state  of  the  negotiations,"  he  said,  "was  this — the Plresident 
had  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate  with  a  direct  refusal  of  our  repeated 
proposals  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration.^  That  being 
the  case,  my  Lords,  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  that  moment 
till  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  should  have  taken  some 
steps  in  consequence  of  that  Message.  I  waited,  therefore,  the  result 
of  that  communication  so  made  by  the  President.  When  I  saw  that 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  had  adopted  Resolutions 
of  such  a  conciliatory  and  friendly  description  I  did  not  delay  a  mo- 
ment, putting  aside  all  ideas  of  diplomatic  etiquette  which  might  have 
led  me  to  expect  that  some  other  steps  would  be  taken  on  the  other 
side;  but,  without  waiting  a  moment,  I  prepared  the  draught  of  a 
convention,  which  was  sent  by  the  packet  of  the  eighteenth  of  May  to 
Mr.  Pakenham,  to  be  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States' 
Government." ' 

The  boundary  which  Aberdeen  now  proposed  was  the  line 
of  49^  north,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  then  south 
and  west  through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  so  as  to  leave  to 
Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island.  This  solution 

^Message  of  Feb.  7,  1846,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  tranamittinc 
diplomatic  correspondence. 
1  Hansard,  3  ser.,  LXXXVU,  1038. 
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had  been  repeatedly  talked  over  since  it  was  first  suggested 
by  Everett  to  Aberdeen,  more  than  two  years  before.^  Both 
the  President  and  the  British  minister  in  Washington  had 
discussed  it  with  members  of  the  Senate,  and  McLane  had 
reported  that  he  believed  the  British  government  would 
make  the  offer  if  there  was  a  likelihood  of  its  being  accepted. 
Buchanan,  in  an  oflScial  letter  of  February  26, 1846,  had  re- 
plied that,  if  made,  the  President  would  submit  the  proposal 
to  the  Senate,  "though  with  reluctance'';  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  if  submitted  to  that  body  it  would  be  ap- 
proved. "From  all  I  can  learn,''  wrote  Buchanan  privately 
to  McLane,  "there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  either  of  the 
two  propositions  specified  in  my  despatch  would  receive 
the  previous  sanction  of  a  constitutional  majority."  * 

On  June  6,  1846,  Pakenham  presented  the  draft  treaty 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  four 
days  later  the  President,  after  some  singular  objections  from 
Buchanan,'  sent  the  proposal  to  the  Senate,  and  requested 
their  advice  as  to  the  action  which  it  might  be  proper  for 
y\im  to  take  in  reference  to  it.    In  doing  so  he  stated  in  his 
message  that  he  was  following  a  precedent  set  by  General 
Washington,  which  seemed  eminently  wise,  "though  rarely 
resorted  to  in  later  times."    The  Senate  was  a  branch  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  and  also  a  branch  of  the  war- 
making  power,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  decision  on  the 
proposals  of  the  British  government,  without  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Senate,  might  render  the 
question  much  more  complicated  and  difficult  of  adjustment. 
Should  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  advise  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proposition,  the  President  would  conform  his 
action  to  their  advice ;  but  should  that  body  decline  to  give 
such  advice,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  reject  the 
offer.    At  the  same  time  he  added  that  his  opinions  on  the 

» Everett  to  Upahur,  Feb.  22,  1844;  StaU  Dept.  MSS.  "I  then  repeated 
what  I  had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  about  the  cession  on  our  part  of  the 
southern  end  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
if  an  offer  was  made  to  that  effect  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  Mr.  Pakenham  would  be  authorized  to  accept  it.'' 

s  Buchanan  to  McLane,  Feb.  26,  1S46;  Moore's  Buchanan^  VI,  377,  385. 

» Polk's  Diary,  I,  451-i62. 
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Oregon  question,  as  contained  in  his  annual  message  of 
December  2,  1845,  remained  unchanged. 

Two  days  later  the  Senate  by  a^  vote  ^f  -"^7  fr>  ^>,  advised 
the  acceptance  of  the  BritisH  jotf er,  and  on  June  15,  1846, 
the  treaty  wag  gQ^r  ^"^  at  once  formally  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London  a  month 
later. 

The  announcement  of  the  result  was  thft  last  apf  nf  ^fnA^a 
ministry,  and  was  received  with  a  feeling  ol 
parties'Tn  England.  "The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion has  given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction,''  wrote  the  Queen.* 
Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lansdowne,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  representing  the  new  ministry,  expressed 
their  pleasure,  and  there  was  no  dissent.- 

^ut  JD.^a^t  tb^  ^^?mH  wftp  ft  fT^flftti  ncr8nnal4*'W|)pb  for 
Polk'a^skill  in  negotiation.    He  had  accurately  judged  the 


AmfinVfln  t^Qjugrfiss.  Agamst  the  advice  of  his  timid  and 
irresolute  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  insisted  that^-the  pto- 
posals  far  sptt^^"^^"t  ^^i?^  ^omp  frftm  \]\^  Ttritinh  Eoypn 
ment.  The  British  government  had  not  dared  to  do  less 
than  meet  the  substance  of  the  American  demands,  and  the 
Senate  had  not  dared  to  take  the  responsibility  which  the 
President  put  upon  it  of  choosing  between  a  compromise 
and  war.  The  treaty  not  only  settled  the  question  of  Ore- 
gon, but  it^iV?JiL!Ji.11y  H*^li^^^d  the  qtlMJmi  whether  foreign 
LS  would  interfere  between  the  United  States  and 
Me5ac^j:  The  decision  of  the  British  government,  said  Peel, 
was  hot  influenced  at  all  by  the  dispute  between  those  coun- 
tries.^ But  thi^gnature  of  the  Oregon  treaty,  woa  notice^ 
that  Great  Britalu  wajij  WiUUlg.  fca"P^ve  th^  UmU|d_^fcateft 
a  frfift  himrf-iii  MHvTm^inplnHingCaliforn^^        if  Great 

>  The  Queen  to  Sir  R.  Peel;  Qiieen  Victoria's  LeUers,  II,  100. 

«  Hansard,  3  ser.,  LXXXVII,  1057,  1222.  The  favorable  result  was  attrib- 
uted by  Lord  Aberdeen  very  largely  to  the  friendly  and  conciliatory  oourae 
adopted  by  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  in  London.  ''I  am  well  as- 
sured," he  remarked,  "that  there  is  no  person  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country, 
who  more  cordially  participates  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  it  is  fitted 
to  produce  than  Mr.  McLane." — (Ibid.,  1039.) 

>  Ibid.,  1053. 
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Britain  would  not  interferg^^jt.^ag;j^^rtifliT^  l^hftt  nn  othf^r 
coimtrylirftll^pe  wou^^^  tn  tak^  pft^^  "^  ft^  comiag 

contest.      ^ 

[TPI^identTmdlun  serious  risks  for  a  great  object, 
but  the  result  had  fully  justified  his  boldness.  And  his 
boldness  was  all  the  more  conspicuous  because,  even  before 
the  British"  proposal  was  made,  hostihties  with  Mexico  had 
actiifl^  "Begun. 


V, 


CHAPTER  XXXin 

PALO  ALTO  AND  RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1846,  General  Zachary  Taylor 
received  the  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  three 
weeks  earlier,  which  directed  him  to  march  with  the  force 
under  his  command  from  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  was  then 
encamped,  and  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  "as  soon  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  move- 
ments must  be  made."  ^ 

It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  to  hurry  Taylor,  nor 
would  it  have  been  easy  for  him  to  move  at  once.  The 
army  was  necessarily  su|iplied  by  sea,  and  a  movement  to 
the  Rio  Grande  involved  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
post  at  Corpus  Christi  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  base 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  "The  occupation  of 
Point  Isabel  or  Brazos  Santiago  as  a  depot,"  Taylor  re- 
ported, "will  be  indispensable.  That  point,  and  a  position 
on  or  near  the  river  opposite  Matamoros  will  I  think  answer 
all  present  purposes."  * 

The  breaking  up  of  the  camp  he  had  occupied  for  six 
months,  the  removal  of  the  stores  and  hospital,  the  organiza- 
tion of  transport,  and  the  reconnoissance  of  routes  for  the 
march  all  required  time;  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  of 
March,  1846,  that  the  cavalry,  with  one  battery  of  light 
artillery,  started  from  Corpus  Christi.  The  roads  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  good  order,  the  weather  fine,  and  the  troops 
in  excellent  condition  for  service.*  On  the  two  following 
days  the  brigades  of  infantry  marched  out  "in  tip-top  health 

^  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Jan.  13,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  90. 
« Taylor  to  Marcy,  Feb.  4,  lg46;  ibid.,  116. 
*Same  to  same,  March  8,  1846;  ibid,,  118. 
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and  spirits/'  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  the  cavahy 
reached  Point  Isabel;  where  the  transports  and  their  naval 
escort  were  just  arriving.  The  greater  part  of  the  infantry 
encamped  that  evening  at  Palo  Alto  (tall  timber)  ^  a  place 
between  Point  Isabel  and  MatamoroS;  distant  some  nine 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  latter.^ 

The  coast  of  Texas  is  fringed  by  a  succession  of  islands, 
with  shallow  bays  between  them  and  the  main-land;  and 
Point  Isabel,  or  Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Mexicans,  projects  on  such  a  bay,  forming  a  blufif  directly 
opposite  an  entrance  from  the  sea,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Brazos  de  Santiago.  Facing  this  entrance,  a  person 
standing  on  the  bluff  could  see  to  his  left  the  long  sandy 
island  of  Padre  Vallin  stretching  away  interminably,  while 
on  the  right  was  the  smaller  island  of  Santiago.  South  of 
Santiago  was  the  Boca  Chica,  a  smaller  entrance  to  the  bay. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Boca  Chica  a  sand-spit  stretched 
some  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
shallow  bay  between  the  islands  and  the  main-land,  the 
Tiftguna  Madre,  was  not  available  for  heavy  draught  vessels, 
80  that  the  transports  were  compelled  to  anchor  off  the 
entrance,  perhaps  four  miles  from  the  main-land,  and  all 
commimication  with  Point  Isabel  was  by  boats. 

Having  thus  established  a  base  at  Point  Isabel,  and  left 
a  suitable  guard,  Taylor  rejoined  the  main  body  of  his  little 
army,  and  on  March  28,  1846,  reached  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  Matamoros.  His  arrival,  he  reported,  seemed  to 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  deal  of  activity  was  displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
batteries.  The  attitude  of  the  Mexicans  was  decidedly 
hostile;  but  his  march  had  been  unopposed.^ 

The  order  directing  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  then  known  to  the  American  public,  but  at  a  later 
day  Polk  and  hill  adTninintrntif^Ti  ViTrr  HttHy  blamecl  lor 

>  Henry's  Campaign  SkeUheSy  52-64,  gives  an  intelligent  and  amusing  account 
of  the  incidents  of  this  march  day  by  day.  The  author  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  an  officer  of  the  fourth  U.  S.  infantry. 

*  Taylor  to  Marcy,  March  25  and  29, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Ck>ng.,  1  sess., 
120,132. 
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giying^it.  Their  purpose^  it  was  said,  was  to  bring  about  a 
coilision,  to  try  to  brin^  on  a_war.  and  the  administration 
was  accused  of  wishing  to  provoke  theAfesfiiag^  attack 
the  American  forces,  solhat  it  imght  appear  to  the  world— 
and  especially  to  so  much  of  it  as  sat  in  Congress — ^that  the 
war^  if  war  ensued,  was  one  of  defence  and  not  of  aggression. 
No  direct  cpotemparaueous  jgxideuce  j^as  then  produced  in 
support  of  this  assertion,  and  none  seems  to  benow  available. 
All  the  public  utterances  of  the  party  in  power  werejn  favor 
of  peace;  and  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  executive  officers 
of  the  United  States  were  secretly  trjdng  to  bring  about  a 
war  110  positive  answer  can  be  given.  Conclusions  more 
or  less  plausible  may  of  course  be  reached  from  a  consideri? 
tion  of  the  general  situation  in  the  winter  of  1846-1847,  and 
of  the  character  and  the  wishes  and  policy,  at  that  time,  of 
Polk  and  his  cabinet. 

The  President  himself  was  a  man  without  wide  culture  or 
knowledge,  wholly  devoid  of  imagination,  untravelled,  un- 
acquainted with  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Mexican  character, 
and  with  little  experience  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
To  a  strong  intelligence  he  added  a  dogged  strength  of  will, 
such  as  few  of  his  contemporaries  possessed;  and  with  all 
the  obstinacy  and  persistence  of  his  nature  he  desired  tjj, 
acquire  California.  But  he  then  hoped,  and  probably  be- 
lieved, that  California  might  be  got  by  negotiation;  for  all 
the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  independent  of 
Mexico  in  all  but  name,  and  that  it  could  only  be  governed 
by  such  expenditures  for  men  and  ships  as  Mexico  was  hope- 
lessly unable  to  make.  He  was  also  aware  that  Mexico 
was  in  dire  need  of  money — ^money  to  pacify  her  foreign 
creditors  and  money  to  set  her  internal  affairs  in  some  sort 
of  order. 

For  California  Polk  was  ready  to  pay  most  liberally;  and 
if  it  could  have  been  bought,  precisely  as  Louisiana  had  been 
bought,  and  as  Florida  had  been  bought,  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Senate  would  have  consented  to  the  bar- 
gain, and  that  Congress  would  have  voted  the  purchase- 
money.    But   the  President  could  hardly  have  felt  any 
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confidence  that  Congress,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
iirould  have  been  willing  either  to  declare  war  or  to  vote  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

The  noriji^agtem  gtaf^es.  with  a  strong  and  growing  feel- 
ing m  favor  OT  t'^T^^^^^^^S  '^^^^  ^^^  ^  &lfl.vp.ry-^  mmilH  CArtj^inly^ 

ftot  have  looked  with  favor  upon  a  war  which,  it  would  b^. 

asserted,  "^was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more 

slave  territory  a    New  England  and  the  Middle  states  had 

consented,  at  the  election  a  Uttle  over  a  year  before,  by  a 

small  majority,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  there  was 

no  p^ticidaj:.deaire4^[>p£»!^it  on  their  part  to  expand  further 

at  tfie  jeg^§j)se  of  Mpyjco.    In  the  northwestern  states — 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan— Ihe  Sesire  for  terri; 

t9rial  expansign  w^s  .uadoubte(^y,,yeI:y  much -groa^  th^^n . 

on'tKe  Atlantic  coast;  but  even  in  the  northwest  the  feel- 

ingTigalust-tttS^^xlension  of  slavery  would  probably  have 

made  a  war  with  Mexico  at  that  time  generally  unpopular. 

It  was  asserted,  however,  that  the  South  desired  a  war. 

For  what  possible  reason  the  South,  in  January,  1846^  should 

We" Sesired  a  war  it  is  hard  to  see.    That Aniajority ^of 

the  people  of  that  section  desired  the  annexation  of  Texas  is 

quite  true;   annexation  had  been  peacefully  accomplished 

more  than  six  months  before;  the  United  States  was  in 

undisturbed  possession  of  Texas,  and  there  was  no  reason 

whatever  to  beUeve  that  Mexico  could  make  any  serious 

effort  to  recover  it.    It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Mexico 

^^  less  capable  of  recovering  it  then  than  at  any  time  in 

^^^  previous  ten  years,  and  the  latest  information  was  that 

^^other  revolution  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  which 

'^onld  still  further  incapacitate  her. 

X^resident  Polk  came  from  a  southwestera^aye  state^  and, 
^^  tnaf  be  aasimtpd^^narecl  fufly^tb^-^dews  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee.  But  though  Polk  earnestly  desired  expansioif/ 
"^  was  fully  occupied  in  trying  to  secure  it  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  country  by  gaining  as  much  as  he 
^^vdd  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  In  the  month  of  January, 
^^,  a  settlement  with  Great  Britain  was  by  no  means 
^^eured.    The  temper  of  Great  Britain  and  the  temper  of 
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the  American  Senate  were  most  uncertain.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposedy  therefore^  that  Polk  should  have  wished  to 
provoke  Mexico  into  a  war  at  that  particular  time. 

But  t;ven  if  Polk  himself,  as  a  Southern  maiiiJiadjiBaE^ 
to  bring  about  a  Mexican  war^  no  such  motive  could  have 
existed  in  the  minds  oMus  Secretaries  of  the  State,  War,  and 
'  Navy  Departments,  who  were  all  Northern  men.  They  were 
perfectly  well  aware  that  a  war  then  would  not  be  popular 
in  either  Penns>'lvania  or  New  York  or  Massachusetts. 
They  were  men  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  their  minds. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  particular  had  shown  himself  in 
cabinet  discussions  extremely  voluble  in  disapproving  meas- 
ures which  he  thought  might  possibly  lead  to  war;  and  he 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  possibilities  which  the  Or^on 
question  seemed  to  ofifer.  But  in  this  instance  neithy 
Buchanan  nor  Marcy  nor  Bancroft  seem  to  have^po^^^ 
word  of  protest. 

What  the  cabinet  really  knew  of  Mexico  was  very  little. 
They  were  aware  that  it  had  for  years  threatened  war  on 
Texas,  and  that  it  had  never  fulfilled  its  threats.  They  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  Herrera's  ad- 
ministration were  indi\'idually  favorable  to  negotiation,  and 
although  Slidell  had  certainly  not  been  greeted  with  cordi- 
ality, his  letters  were  hopefid.  In  the  despatch  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1845,  received  from  him  on  January  12,  1846,  he 
had  said  : 

"  A  revolution,  and  that  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  is  a  prob- 
able event;  a  change  of  ministers  almost  a  certain  one.  Notwith- 
standing the  desire,  which  I  believe  the  present  administration  really 
entertains,  to  adjust  all  their  difficulties  with  us,  so  feeble  and  inert 
is  it,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  chances  of  a 
su(*c(\ssful  negotiation  would  be  better  with  one  more  hostile,  but 
possessing  greater  energy."  ^ 

The  American  cabinet  on  the  thirteenth  of  Januaiy, 
therefore,  knew  that  Slidell  had  not  yet  been  received,  that  it 

1  SlidcU  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  17, 1845;  ibid.,  26.  And  see  Buchanan  to  SlidelL 
Jan.  20,  1846;  ibid.,  53. 
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was  probable  he  would  not  be,  that  Herrera's  government 
was  unstable^  but  friendly;  and  that  the  chancQS,o£  .succ^ 
under  a  new  government  mi^t  Jfee  better.  With  this  knowl- 
tore  ra^in^S  Wiis  agreed,  apparently  without  dis- 
cussion or  dissent,  to  order  Taylor  to  move  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  President,  who  noted  so 
fully  all  discussions  in  his  cabinet,  only  wrote  as  follows : 

**  Tuesday f  ISth  January  1S46. — ^There  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  to-day;  all  the  members  present  except  the  Attorney  General, 
who  was  understood  to  be  officially  engaged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  States.  Despatches  from  Mexico,  which  had  been  received 
last  evening,  were  resA  and  considered.  Some  other  public  matters 
not  important  were  also  considered.    Had  a  dinner-party  to-day.''  ^ 

This  was  all.  Polk's  silence  as  to  the  orders  to  Taylor 
was,  of  course,  not  inconsistent  with  an  expectation  on  the 
President's  part  that  Taylor's  movement  would  provoke  the 
Mexicans  to  warlike  deeds.  But  it  was  also  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  which  Taylor  had  expressed  more  than 
three  months  before,  that  the  forward  movements  of  the 
army  and  navy  were  calculated  to  produce  very  diflferent 
results.^  In  the  first  glace,  a  display  of  force  might  serve 
^^^3  atirong  Ullti  t-^  ^^^  l^M\oskx\  goyemment  of  the  advisa- 
^f^liy  -^f  r?r^' Yirg  .iS]^'i.'°^^ .  ^In  the  second  place,  heatiposn^ 
dfenfegwas  §n  old  maxim  of  diplomacy,  and  actual  possession 
oT  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio. Grande  might  be  a  useful  card 
tojplay  if  it  came,  tO  framing  a  treaty.  And  in  the  third 
place,  if  a  war  ever  did  result,  an  advanced  position  might 
prove  of  distinct  benefit  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

That  this  display  of  force  provoked  the  Mexicans,  and 
induced  them  to  fight  rather  than  to  bargain,  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  American  cabinet.    It  shows, 

»  Polk's  Diary,  I,  164. 

s  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Oct.  4, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
107-109.  There  were  "  a  thousand  reports ''  in  Taylor's  camp  as  to  the 
future  movements  of  the  army.  One  young  staff -officer  wrote  to  his  wife  in 
December  that  if  the  result  of  Slidell's  negotiations  proved  unfavorable,  "  I 
think  we  will  be  thrown  forward  to  occupy  the  line  of  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  and  take  forcible  possession  of  it,  and  let  Mexico  do 
what  she  can." — (Life  and  LeUera  of  General  Meade,  I,  39.) 
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perhaps;  nothing  more  than  their  ignorance  oiJid^^ 
nature.  John  Bull  might  be  looked  straight  in  the  eye,  an* 
spoken  to  firmly  and  boldly  to  some  advantage;  but  John 
Bull  had  a  good  deal  to  lose,  while  Mexico  had  nothing  ex- 
cept her  dignity.  But  she  valued  dignity  above  money  or 
land.  "The  Mexican/'  said  Henry  Addington,  who  was 
Under-Secretary  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  knew  the 
Spanish  character  well,  "the  Mexican  is  like  a  mule — ifjou 
spur  him  too  much  he  will  back  off  the  precipice  witkwu^  , 
and  Polk  and  his  advisers  had  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  both 
of  mules  and  men. 

The  Mexican  government  had  long  before  declared  their 
intention  of  doing  nothing  to  precipitate  war,  and  to  await 
attack  from  their  opponents.  The  l^jexicans,  howev^^ja- 
serted^and  Polk^criLlciS  at  hume  echoed-the'asserGOn^that 
tKe  American  troops  wei:e,_the  first  aggressors  by  their 
advance  to  the-westward  of  the  Nueces  River,  which,  it  was 
said,  had  always  constituted  the  recognized  boundary  of 
Texas.  And  if  this  statement  was  correct,  Taylor's  seizure 
of  Point  Isabel  and  his  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  w^fgl^ 
much  an  invasion  of  the  department  of  Tailiaulipas  as  iTBb 
had  landed  near  Tampico-and  had  advanced  on  that  town 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  same  department. 

From  a  Mexican  point  of  view  the  inquiry  as  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  was,  strictly  speaking,  illogical.  The 
Mexican,  government  had  always  insisted  that  it  had  never 
parted  with  its  ownership  of  Texas;  it  had^declared  repeat- 
edly that  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States  was 
of  itself  a  casus  belli;  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  li  wlBjk 
bad  for  an  American  army  to  enter  Texas  as  to  enter  Tamau- 
lipas.  Moreover,  Taylor  had  been  encamped  west  of  the 
Nueces  since  the  beginning  of  August,  1845,  and  therefore 
in  reality  the  invasion  had  been  begun  at  that  time. 

From  an  American  point  of  view,  however,  the  inquiiy 
was  of  real  importance.  Congress  had  authorized  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  into  the  Union,  but  it  had  never .au^ 
thorized  the  invasion  of  Mexico;   and  if  the  President,  in 

^  Jones,  370.    Addington  had  been  for  aome  yeara  British  minister  in  Spun. 
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moving  troops  west  of  the  Nueces,  had  sent  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  Texas,  he  had  plainly  acted  without  any  color 
of  law.  Whether  he  hadj^eally  exceeded  his  authority  de- 
peuded,  xax  the  answer  to  the  question:   Was  the  Nueces 

r^ognized  as  the  boundapv^?  ' 

doubt  thaLiineF4e-1836 


it  had^een  so  regajaefc:>Tho  gpaffianfe  and  their  suc- 
ee88ors''air  tnrougn  the  New  Worlci,  it  Is  true,  were  notori- 
ously  careless  about  boundaries.  Every  country  in  South 
arid  Central  America  was  involved  in  disputes  with  its  neigh- 
bors over  boundary  questions,  but  the  Spanish  maps  and 
descriptions  of  Texas  made  in  the  ^rst  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  quite  unusual  unanimity,  agreed  that  the 
Nueces,  near  the  Gulf,  divided  Tamaulipas  from  Texas.* 
Tte  republia  of  Texas,  however,  by  one  of  its  earliest  legis- 
lauve  acts,  following  their  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  had  dg- 
clared  that  Texas  was  bounded  by  the  RJQLQrande  from  its 
inoulh  io  its  source^  and  tfie  Teadmg  I'exans  attached  very 
P^t  MipOTf^KS  lo  tliatT^  States  had  ac- 

I^SrSS^airtn^  they  might  be,  arid" 

thTcIaim  to  a  disputed  boundary  was  regarded  in  Wash- 
ington as  an  asset  of  much  value  in  effecting  a  definite  set- 
tlement with  Mexico. 

The  value  of  the  territory  for  purposes  of  bargainmg  was 
certainly  undeniable,  although  when  it  came  to  formulat- 
ing the  arguments  by  which  the  claim  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States  could  be  sustained,  serious  difficulties  were 
experienced.  Donelson,  the  American  charge  in  Texas,  had 
stated  the  case  fully,^  and  Buchanan,  in  preparing  the  in- 
structions for  Slidell,  had  also  tried  his  hand,  though  with- 
out much  success.  The  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  it  was  said, 
^  been  extended  beyond  the  Nueces,  and  representatives 
from  the  country  between  it  and  the  Rio  Grande  had  sat  in 
W  Congress  and  convention.  This,  however,  was  only 
^n  assertion  of  actual  possession,  and  not  a  very  strong 

'An  accurate  summary  of  the  evidence  of  ''the  official  Spanish  delimitation 
of  Texas"  will  be  found  in  Garrison's  "Westward  Extension,"  The  American 
^^fi^  Series,  vol.  XVII,  98-106. 

'Donelson  to  Buchanan,  July  11,  1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  seas.,  103. 
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assertion  at  that.  The  claim  of  a  right  to  possession  was 
based  solely  on  the  ground  that  ''this  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Louisiana." 
The  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  '! ancient  Louisiana"  has 
already  been  stated  in  sufficient  detail;^  and  as  even  Bu- 
chanan was  forced  to  admit  that  the  United  States  by  the 
Florida  treaty  had  ceded  ''all  that  part  of  ancient  Louisiana 
within  the  present  limits  of  Texas/'  the  important  inquiry 
narrowed  itself  to  the  question  of  what  was  "the  extent  of 
the  territorial  rights  which  Texas  has  acquired  by  the  sword." 
In^other. . izgprds,  the  controversy  really  resolved  itself  into 
theouestion  of  fact  as  to  what  was  the  extent  of  iiiAlISSBBi^ 
conquests^  and  how  far  Texas  had  actually  exercised .  ||g 
jurisdictipn. 

Upon  that  point  the  evidence  was  reasonably  dear.  The 
remnants  of  Santa  Anna's  army,  after  San  Jacinto,  were  in- 
structed by  him  to  retire  beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  and  they 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  ultimately  retreat  to  Matamoros. 
From  that  time  forward  the  country  lying  between  the  line 
of  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  practically  neutral 
ground,  permanently  possessed  by  neither  party,  and  only 
crossed  occasionally  by  smugglers  and  Indians.  At  Corpus 
Christi  the  Texans  had  a  small  settlement  west  of  the  Nueces, 
and  they  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Nueces.  Opposite  Matamoros  there  were  a  number  of 
scattered  Mexican  ranches,  and  what  might  be  called  vil- 
lages on  the  island  of  Santiago  and  at  Point  Isabel;  while 
higher  up  the  river,  at  Laredo,  there  was  a  Mexican  settle- 
ment of  some  size  on  the  east  bank.  The  Mexican  ranches 
or  villages,  however,  were  not  far  back  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  fact  recognized  in  General  Woll's  proclamation  of  June 
20,  1844',  in  which  he  announced  that  any  one  found  more 
than  one  league  from  the  river  would  be  shot.*  -Tha42£pof 
of  actual  and  permanent  possession  of  this^  wholeH)emtQiy 
by  the  Texan  government  was  therefore  lacking,  far  iirfaci 
neither  they  nor  the  Mexicans  exercised  any  actual  control 
over  the  entire  region  in  dispute. 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Chapter  I.  >See  Vol.  I,  page  656. 
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The  government  in  Washington  was  well  aware  of  these 
salient  facts  of  the  case.  Donelson,  the  American  charg6 
d'affaires  in  Texas,  had  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
Texas  had  established  no  posts  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  that  the 
territory  west  of  the  Nueces  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
both  parties;  and  that  the  ownership  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  "a  disputed 
question/'*  It  was.- in  fuH^yiew  of  these  facts  that  the 
orderaja  Taylor  were  issued.  He  had  been  first  told  to 
select  and  occupy  a  healthy  post  "on  or  near  the  Rio 
Grande/'  *  but  six  weeks  later  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
expected  to  "approach  as  near  the  boundary  line — ^the  Rio 
Grande — ^as  prudence  will  dictate.  With  this  in  view  the 
President  desires  that  your  position,  for  a  part  of  your  forces 
at  least,  should  be  west  of  the  river  Nueces."  Much  lati- 
tude was  therefore  allowed  as  to  the  precise  point  for  a 
camp,  and  when  Donelson  suggested  the  occupation  of 
Corpus  Christi,  "said  to  be  as  healthy  as  Pensacola,  a  con- 
venient place  for  supplies,  and  the  most  western  point  now 
occupied  by  Texas,^^  Taylor  announced  that  until  further 
orders  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  line  of  the  Nueces, 
"which  covers  all  the  settlements."  These  movements 
were  expressly  approved.^ 

No  further  orders  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  Taylor  during 
the  summer  of  1845;  but  early  in  the  autumn  he  wrote,  ap- 
parently as  his  own  suggestion,  that  although  Corpus  Christi 
had  thus  far  been  the  best  possible  position,  yet  he  thought 
rt  a  question  whether  the  views  of  the  government  would  be 
^  carried  out  by  his  remaining  longer  at  that  point. 

'^If  our  government,"  he  wrote,  "in  settling  the  question  of  boun- 
^t  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot  doubt 
^  the  settlement  unU  be  greatly  facUitaied  and  hastened  by  our  taking 
V^emon  at  once  of  one  or  ttoo  suitable  points  on  or  quite  near  that 
^^,    Our  strength  and  state  of  preparation  should  be  displayed 

^  Donelson  to  Buchanan,  Jime  4  and  23, 1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sess., 

'Bancroft  to  Taylor,  June  15,  1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  81. 
'Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  July  8, 1845;  Marcy  to  Taylor,  July  30,  1845; 
*rf.,  802,  807. 
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in  a  maimer  not  to  be  mistaken.  .  .  .  We  are  too  far  from  the  fron- 
tier to  impress  the  government  of  Mexico  with  our  readiness  to  vindi- 
cate, by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Grande." 

He  also  added  in  the  same  despatch,  that;  if  a  forward 
movement  was  to  be  made,  Point  Isabel  and  Laredo  were 
the  points  he  would  recommend  for  occupation.*  But  in 
spite  of  this  expression  of  Taylor's  opinion  in  October,  orders 
for  the  movement  he  suggested  were  not  sent  to  him  until 
the  following  month  of  January. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  American  government, 
while  asserting  that  Texas  was  in  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory,  actually  supposed  that  there  were  Mexican  troops 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  for  Taylor  had  been  instructed 
not  to  disturb  "any  posts  on  the  Eastern  side  thereof  which 
are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican 
settlements,  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas  did  not  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation,  or  shortly 
before  that  event."  ^ 

With  the  question  of  right  Taylor  and  his  men  evidently 
had  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  blame  ther^  may  ]3e  for  push- 
ing  forward  into  a  region  over  which  Tpyoia  fi.qiy>p^^if 
did  not  exercise  actual  jurisdiction,  and  to  which  abfi^^d 
therefore  have  given  no  clear  title,  must  rest  solel£|^h^e 
authorities  at  Washington. 


•i^.^ 


Taylor's  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  has  been  already 
said,  was  unopposed,  but  it  was  not  unobserved.  General 
Francisco  Mejla,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Matamoros, 
hearing  that  the  American  force  were  marching  toward  him, 
sent  a  small  force  of  cavalry  to  watch  the  movement,  and  as 
an  additional  precaution,  he  issued  a  fiery  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  which  he  charged 
the  United  States  with  dissimulation,  fraud,  and  the  basest 

^  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Oct.  4,  1S45;  iJtnd,,  107.    The  italics  are  not 
in  the  original. 
*  Marcy  to  Taylor,  July  8  and  30,  1845;  iWd.,  806,  807. 
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treachery;  announced  that  "the  degenerate  sons  of  Wash- 
ington/' not  satisfied  with  annexing  Texas,  were  advancing 
to  take  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Tamanlipas,  and  called 
upon  citizens  and  soldiers  alike  to  oppose  the  invader. 
Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  expedition  at  Tampico, 
in  1829,  he  burst  into  a  strain  of  characteristic  eloquence: 

''If  the  banks  of  the  Panuco  have  been  immortalized  by  the  defeat 
of  an  enemy,  respectable  and  worthy  of  the  valor  of  Mexico;  those  of 
the  Bravo  shall  witness  the  ignominy  of  the  proud  sons  of  the  north, 
and  its  deep  waters  shall  serve  as  the  sepulchre  of  those  who  dare  ap- 
proach it,  .  .  .  Let  the  enemy  then  come,  whom  you  are  burning  to 
meet  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  shall  fight,  and  the  crown  of  triumph 
shall  be  the  merited  reward  of  your  valor  and  discipline.  A  las 
ftnuu  !    Viva  la  nacidn  Mejicana  !    Viva  la  independenda  / "  ^ 

The  party  of  Mexican  cavalry  sent  out  to  observe  Taylor's 
inarch  met  him  about  thirty  miles  from  Matamoros  at  a 
small  tidal  creek,  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  on  March  20,  1846, 
and  stated  they  had  peremptory  orders  to  open  fire  if  the 
American  troops  attempted  to  cross  it.  Taylor  neglected 
the  warning  and  crossed  the  creek,  whereupon  the  recon- 
noitring party  retreated  without  firing  a  shot,  and  were 
pursued,  but  not  molested.^  On  March  24  a  party  of  citi- 
zens from  Matamoros  were  met,  who  also  presented  a  formal 
protest  against  the  occupation  of  "the  northern  district  of 
Tamaulipas,"  to  which  Taylor  promised  a  written  answer, 
^d  continued  his  march.^ 

Having  arrived  opposite  Matamoros  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  March,  Taylor  proceeded  to  intrench  himself  and  to  es- 
t^lish  a  battery  of  eighteen-pounder  guns  commanding  the 
town;  but  for  four  weeks  no  actual  hostilities  took  place, 
Taylor  continuing  to  strengthen  his  position  by  laying  out 
*a  strong  bastioned  field  fort "  for  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
^^n.  The  Mexicans,  on  their  side,  also  threw  up  some  works 
designed  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing  the  river, 

^Text  and  tranfilation  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  125-129. 
'Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  March  21,  1846;  ibid.,  123. 
'Same  to  same,  March  25, 1846;  ibid,,  129.    The  answer  wda  sent  on  March 
28.^(/6k«.,  187.) 
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although  Taylor  believed  that  these  worits  were  ''scantily 
anned  with  guns  of  inferior  calibre,"  which  would  ''oppose 
very  feeble  obstacles"  in  the  event  of  his  attempting  to 
cross.* 

Matters  were  in  this  state  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  when 
General  Pedro  Ampudia — the  same  Ampudia  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Sentmanat 
— arrived  in  Matamoros  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  and  on  the  following  day  addressed  a  conmiuni- 
cation  to  Taylor.  The  substance  of  his  letter  was  that  the 
United  States  had  insulted  and  exasperated  the  Mexican 
nation  by  advancing  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  therefore— 

"by  explicit  and  definitive  orders  of  my  government,  which  neither 
can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrages,  I  require  you  in  all  form, 
and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break 
up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  River,  while 
our  governments  are  regulating  the  pending  question  in  relation  to 
Texas.  If  you  insist  on  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of 
Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must 
decide  the  question;  and  in  that  case  I  advise  you  that  we  accept 
the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke 
usJ 


»»  s 


Taylor  replied  immediately,  declining  to  enter  into  a 
cussion  of  international  questions  and  referring  to  the  fact 
that  an  envoy  had  already  been  sent  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  by  nego- 
tiation. He  himself,  he  said,  had  been  ordered  to  occupy 
the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  until  the 
boundary  should  be  definitively  settled;  he  had  careftdly 
abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostiUty;  his  instructions  did 
not  permit  him  to  retrograde  from  the  position  he  occupied; 
and  the  responsibility  for  war,  if  it  ensued,  must  rest  "with 
those  who  rashly  commence  hostilities."' 

Ampudia  did  not  follow  up  his  threats,  and  .Taylor's  next 
move  was  to  commit  an  act  which  war  alone  would  justify — 
though  he  himself  described  it  as  "a  measure  not  in  Uself 

^  Same  to  same,  April  6,  1846;  ibid.,  133. 

>  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  140.  •  Ihid.,  139. 
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hostile,  but  a  simple  defensive  precaution"  ^ — tfeat  is,  he 
arranged  with_the^  naval,  force  off  the  mouth  of  tSeTtlo 
Gf^^oJomstit^e  a  blockade  of  the  river:  and  as  the  troops 
in  Matamoros  received  their  supplies  largely  by  water,  the 
measure  was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Ampudia,  who  sent  a 
vehement  protest.  Taylor  replied  that  he  would  not  raise 
the  blockade  without  orders  from  Washington,  "imless 
indeed  you  desire  an  armistice  pending  the  final  settlement 
of  the  question  between  the  governments,"^  and  the  block- 
ade continued  to  be  enforced. 

In  these  acts  of  Taylor's  the  l^exican  govermpfint  thought 
it  saw  a  sufficient  justification  for  an  attack  on  the  United 
Stat^Torces  under  his  command.  Both  governments  had 
asserted  that  they  would  act  only  on  the  defensive;  but 
President  Paredes  now  directed  that  what  he  called  a  "de- 
fensive war"  should  be  begun.  In  a  proclamation  urbi  et 
orbi,  published  April  23,  1846,  he  explained  his  position 
thus: 

"The  ancient  injuries  and  the  attacks  which  ever  since  the  year 
1836  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  incessantly  inflicted 
upon  the  people  of  Mexico,  have  been  crowned  by  the  insult  of  send- 
ing us  a  Minister  who  is  accredited  to  our  government  as  a  resident 
JVCnister,  as  if  the  relations  between  the  two  Republics  had  suffered 
no  alteration  since  the  final  act  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  con- 
summated. At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Slidell  presented  himself 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  were  occupying  our  territory.  Their 
squadrons  threatened  our  ports,  and  they  were  preparing  to  occupy 
the  peninsula  of  the  Califomias  of  which  the  question  of  Oregon  with 
England  is  no  more  than  a  preliminary.  I  did  not  admit  Mr.  Slidell 
because  the  dignity  of  the  nation  would  repel  this  new  insult. 

"In  the  meantime  the  army  of  the  United  States  encamped  at 
Corpus  Christi  and  occupied  the  Island  of  Padre  Vallin,  and  then 
marched  to  Santa  Isabel  and  the  flag  of  the  stars  waved  on  the  right 
bank  [sic]  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  opposite  the  city  of  Matamoros, 
they  previously  stopping  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  means  of  their 
ships  of  war.  The  town  of  Laredo  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  their 
troops  and  a  piquet  of  our  forces  who  had  been  sent  there  to  recon- 
noitre was  disarmed.  Hostilities  therefore  have  been  begun  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  have  undertaken  new  conquests  in 

^  Taybr  to  Arista,  April  25,  1846;  ibid,,  1206.  >  Ibid,,  138,  144,  145. 
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the  territory  lying  within  the  line  of  the  Departments  of  Tamaulipas 
and  Nuevo  Leon  while  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  threaten- 
ing Monterey  in  Upper  California.  .  .  . 

"So  many  and  such  bitter  outrages  can  be  tolerated  no  longer, 
and  I  have  commanded  the  general-in-chief  of  the  division  of  our 
northern  frontier  to  attack  the  army  which  is  attacking  us;  to  answer 
with  war  the  enemy  who  makes  war  upon  us;  and  that — ^invoking  the 
god  of  battles — the  valor  of  our  soldiers  may  preserve  our  unques- 
tionable right  to  the  territory,  and  the  honor  of  our  arms  which  are 
not  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of  justice.  Our  general,  abiding 
by  established  usages  and  in  accordance  with  the  positive  directions 
of  my  government,  has  demanded  from  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  troops  that  they  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the  Nueces 
River,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  demand  has  been 
refused.  .  .  . 

"  I  solemnly  announce  that  I  do  not  decree  war  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  because  it  belongs  to  the  august 
Congress  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  the  Executive,  to  decide  definitely 
what  reparation  must  be  exacted  for  such  injuries.  But  the  det&ice 
of  Mexican  territory  which  the  troops  of  the  ITnited  States  are  invad- 
ing is  an  urgent  necessity,  and  my  responsibility  before  the  nation 
would  be  immense  if  I  did  not  order  the  repulse  of  forces  which  are 
acting  as  enemies;  and  I  have  so  ordered.  From  this  day  defensive 
war  begins,  and  every  point  of  our  territory  which  may  be  invaded 
or  attacked  shall  be  defended  by  force."  ^ 

The  day  after  the  date  of  this  proclamation  General  Arista 
arrived  and  took  command,  notified  Taylor  that  he  consid- 
ered hostiUties  begun  and  that  he  should  prosecute  them; 
and  at  once  began  crossing  the  river.^  His  plan  was  to  send 
his  cavalry  to  cross  above  Taylor's  position,  while  the  main 
body  of  infantry  and  artillery  would  cross  below,  and  thus 

*  Mhico  d  travis  de  lo8  Siglos,  IV,  559.  The  capture  of  Laredo  mentioned 
by  Paredcs  was  made,  apparently,  by  a  party  of  Texas  rangers,  under  Major 
Hays. — (H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  107,  115.)  The  reference  to  Ameri- 
can forces  threatening  Monterey  in  Upper  California  presumably  relates  to 
Fremont's  visit  to  that  neighborhood  the  first  week  in  March,  1846,  as  to  which 
see  below. 

'  C.  M.  Bustamante  asserts  that  Ampudia  was  superseded  because  the  ad- 
ministration was  afraid  he  would  pronounce  for  Santa  Anna.  Bustamante 
goes  on  to  denounce  Arista  for  his  dilatory  and  incompetent  management, 
and  accuses  him  at  great  length  of  corrupt  and  treasonable  relations  with  the 
enemy. — (Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz,  II,  4,  21-37.)  Arista's  notification  to  Taylor, 
and  Taylor's  reply  of  April  25,  1846,  will  be  found  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong., 
1  sess.,  1204,  1205. 
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cut  Taylor  off  from  his  base  of  supplies  at  Point  Isabel.^ 
The  plan  involved  some  serious  risks^  for  Arista  had  no 
pontoons^  and  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  his  position^  with  a 
considerable  river  in  his  rear,  might  prove  disastrous.  How- 
ever, on  April  24  General  Torrejon,  with  all  of  Arista's 
cavalry  and  some  infantry,  was  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
on  the  following  day  they  came  upon  a  scouting  party  of 
sixty-three  American  dragoons,,  under  Captain  Thornton, 
who  after  a  short  skirmish  were  surrounded  and  captured. 
The  American  casualties  were  sixteen  killed  and  wounded.* 
Torrejon  sent  his  prisoners  to  Matamoros,  and  continued 
his  march  round  Taylor's  position  to  a  point  on  the  river 
opposite  the  rancho  de  Longoreno,  some  twelve  miles  below 
Matamoros,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  crossing  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Mexican  force. 

Taylor  immediately  despatched  a  brief  account  of  the 
skirmish  to  Washington.  "Hostilities,"  he  wrote,  "may 
now  be  considered  as  commenced,"  and  he  reported  that  he 
had  called  (under  authority  previously  given)  upon  the 
governors  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  eight  regiments  of 
volunteers,  or  five  thousand  men  in  all.' 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  Taylor  remained  stationary, 
finishing  his  fort  and  learning  what  he  could  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  until  he  finally  received  information  that  the 
whole  Mexican  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  below 
Matamoros,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  junction  with  the  force 
from  above.  He  concluded  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  an  attack  upon  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  to  march  there,  leaving  the  necessary  gar- 
rison in  the  fort  opposite  Matamoros.  Whether  this  move- 
ment was  wise,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  doubted. 
He  was  already  in  a  critical  condition,  with  his  base  of  sup- 

^  Ampudia  subsequently  asserted  that  the  plan  was  his,  and  that  he  had 
made  his  preparations  to  cross  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  but  had  been  stopped 
by  an  order  directing  him  to  suspend  operations  until  Arista's  arrival.— (A purUea 
para  la  Hisioria  de  la  Guerra  entre  Mixico  y  loa  E.  U.j  34.) 

*  See  reports  of  Captains  Hardee  and  Thornton  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong., 
1  seas.,  291,  290. 

•Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  April  26, 1846;  ibid.,  140. 
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plies  nearly  twenty  miles  away,  and  he  was  opposed  by  an 
enemy  numerically  superior.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  victory  were  relatively  slight;  the  injury  that  Would 
result  from  a  defeat  was  enormous,  for  it  must  have  meant 
the  annihilation  of  Taylor's  force.  Nevertheless,  he  took 
the  chances,  and  was  thoroughly  justified  by  success. 

One  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artilleiy, 
together  with  the  sick,  numbering  in  all  not  over  five  hundred 
men,  having  been  left  behind  under  command  of  Major 
Brown,  of  the  infantry,  Taylor,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
little  army,  set  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  May  for 
Point  Isabel.  On  the  next  day  he  arrived  at  that  place 
without,  having  discovered  any  signs  of  the  enemy.* 

Brown  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May, 
but  only  by  a  long-range  cannonade,  which  did  little  damage. 
The  fort,  planned  by  Captain  Mansfield,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  was  built  upon  a  triangular  point  of  land,  with 
the  river  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  no  very  formidable  attempt 
was  made  to  approach  it  on  the  land  side.  The  total  Ameri- 
can casualties  were  two  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  was  Brown  himself,  who  was  so  seriously  injured  dur- 
ing the  cannonade,  which  lasted  a  hundred  and  sixty  hours, 
that  he  died  shortly  afterward  of  his  wounds.  His  memory 
has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  Fort  Brown,  and  of 
Brownsville,  the  town  which  has  since  grown  up  about  it.* 

For  five  days  Taylor  remained  at  Point  Isabel,  where  the 
sounds  of  the  cannonade  at  Matamoros  reached  him.  He 
strengthened  the  position  at  the  Point,  and  the  Gulf  squadron 
(which  he  seems  to  have  sent  for)  having  arrived  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  five  hundred  marines  and  bluejackets,  under 
Captain  Gregory  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Raritan,  were  landed  to 

^  Same  to  same,  May  3,  1846;  ibid.j  289.  Arista  had  withdrawn  his  cavalry 
from  Taylor's  line  of  march  in  order  to  protect  his  own  troops  in  crossing  the 
river.  This  was  subsequently  severely  criticised  as  unnecessary,  and  as  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  which  at  least  contributed  to  the  disastrous  resulted 
his  movement.  For  further  details  as  to  Taylor's  movements,  see  Meade,  I, 
63-78. 

*  See  detailed  reports  in  Sen.  Doc.  388,  29  Cong.,  1  sees.,  31-37.  The  fort 
was  abandoned  by  the  War  Department  in  1907.  A  sketch  map  of  the 
position  in  1846  will  be  found  in  Meade,  I,  73. 
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assist  in  defending  the  post.'  On  the  next  day  Taylor  and 
his  men,  with  a  part  of  the  Point  Isabel  garrison,  who  were 
replaced  by  a  few  recruits  recently  arrived  from  New  Orleans, 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Brown.  They  had  with  them 
a  large  train  of  wagons  containing  suppUes  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  two  eighteen-pounder  guns  drawn  by  oxen. 

Arista,  on  his  part,  had  shown  no  great  activity  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plan.  He  wasted  a  week  after  he  had  despatched 
Torrejon  and  the  cavahy  to  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
90  that  it  was  not  until  the  first  day  of  May  that  his  army 
was  united  on  the  Texan  side  of  the  river.^  The  next  day 
he  learned  that  Taylor  had  passed  him,  and  was  well  on  the 
way  to  Point  Isabel.  Fearing  that  the  American  troops  left 
at  the  fort  might  make  some  attempt  on  Matamoros,  Arista 
sent  back  a  battalion  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  sent  some 
cavalry  to  watch  Taylor,  and  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  en- 
camped at  Palo  Alto,  where  Taylor's  infantry  had  encamped 
six  weeks  earUer  on  their  way  to  Matamoros.  Palo  Alto, 
however,  was  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
May  Arista  fell  back  to  the  Tanques  del  Ramireno,  a  point 
EUx)ut  eight  miles  from  the  river,  and  half-way  between 
Palo  Alto  and  the  point  where  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed. 
From  there  he  sent  Ampudia  to  besiege  Fort  Brown,  with  a 
force  consisting  of  perhaps  a  thousand  infantry  and  four 
guns.    Ampu(i,  JL  been  seen,  accomplished  nothing. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  eighth  of  May,  Arista 
learned  that  Taylor  was  on  his  march  back  to  Fort  Brown, 
smd  at  once  set  his  troops  in  motion  for  the  open  prairie  at 
Palo  Alto,  which  he  had  selected  as  the  scene  of  a  battle. 
Shortly  after  noon  his  forces  were  in  position,  and  at  half 
past  two  he  was  joined  by  Ampudia,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  raise  the  siege  of  the  fort  and  to  join  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  were  never  very  clearly  as- 
certamed.    In  the  previous  December  Arista,  writing  to 

*  RepoH  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  sess.,  380. 
Parker's  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,  50. 

*  His  first  division,  under  Ampudia,  crossed  on  April  30,  and  the  second  on 
the  morning  of  May  1. 
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Paredes  for  reinforcements,  said  he  had  available  only  800 
men  at  Matamoros,  420  at  the  presidio  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  barely  1,200  at  his  own  ranch  of  Mamulique.^  This 
made  2,420  in  all.  Paredes,  of  course,  sent  no  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time,  as  he  needed  them  himself  for  his  march 
on  the  city  of  Mexico;  but  as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  spare  any  troops  he  detached  Ampudia,  who  reached 
Matamoros  with  about  2,200  men.^  There  were  also  some 
reinforcements  from  Tampico,  and  possibly  other  points, 
so  that  when  Arista  took  command  his  force  may  be  reck- 
oned at  about  5,200.' 

These  troops  were  considered  as  good  as  any  in  the  Mex- 
ican army.  There  were  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
the  permanent  battalions  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Morelia,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  battaUon  of  engineers 
(zapadores),  and  some  local  national  guards  and  guardacostas. 
They  had  altogether  26  field-pieces;  but  they  were  ill  sup- 
plied with  provisions  or  reserve  ammunition,  and  they  were 
totally  without  surgeons  or  field-hospitals.  Deducting  190 
men  left  by  Ampudia  in  observation  m  front  of  Fort  Brown, 
and  the  garrison  left  in  Matamoros,  numbering  1,350,  Arista, 
according  to  Mexican  reports,  had  in  line  at  Palo  Alto  3,270 
men,  with  12  guns — an  estimate  which  is  probably  too  low.^ 

The  American  force  amounted  to  2,111  sabres  and  bay- 
onets, or  about  2,300  men  in  all  * — roughly  speaking,  70  per 
cent  of  the  acknowledged  Mexican  strength.  But  if  Taylor's 
army  was  small,  it  was  of  high  quality.  The  oflScere,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  graduates  of  West  Point.  The 
men,  though  a  large  proportion  were  foreigners — ^English, 
Irish,  and  German  immigrants — ^had  been  long  and  carefully 
drilled,  especially  during  the  months  that  they  had  been  in 
camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  no  army  that  the  United  States 
had  ever  put  in  the  field  was  thought  to  have  been  more 
eflScient. 

*  Mixico  d  travSs  de  los  SigloSf  IV,  545. 

*  He  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  January  11,  1846,  with  4,000 
men  and  6  guns. — (Nuevo  Bemcd  DiaZj  I,  115.) 

'  Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasion  Norte-Americana,  33.  *  Ibid.,  35,  44. 

*  Ripley's  War  with  Mexico,  I,  122. 
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Its  commander,  Zachary  Taylor;  a  colonel  in  actual  rank 
lut  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  was  a  man  in  his  sixty- 
econd  year,  who  had  spent  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  in 
adian  fighting  and  in  the  routine  duties  of  small  frontier 
osts.  His  chief  exploit  in  the  War  of  1812  was  the  defence 
f  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  River,  against  a  strong 
)rce  of  Indians.  He  took  a  creditable  part  in  the  Black 
[awk  War  in  1832,  and  he  fought  the  Seminoles  in  Florida 
rom  1837  to  1839.  This,  with  such  little  reading  as  he 
light  have  done,  was  the  whole  of  his  military  education. 

He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  when  he  was  only  ten 
ears  old  his  father  had  removed — one  of  the  first  settlers — 
0  Kentucky,  where  the  future  general  got  a  little  schooling 
nd  much  hard  work  on  the  paternal  farm.  He  had  never 
ad  mu^b  Qxp^rience  of  cities  or  the  world.  He  had  hardly 
visited  Washington,  and  owed  such  advancement  as 
e  had  thus  far  attained  solely  to  seniority  and  a  conscien- 
boffperf&rtoance  of  routine  duty. 

"^^?Ilt:^^ly  an^  P^yH^VfPlly  he  was  a  plain  and  unpretending 

tizgn.    Short  and  sturdy  in  build,  with  a  typically  Western 

relessness  in  respect  to  dress,  he  looked,  what  he  had  been, 

Centucky  farmer.    His  dislike  for  uniforms  was  notorious, 

1  almost  amounted  to  a  mania.    The  army  was  full  of 

ries  about  his  carelessness  in  dress  and  his  dislike  for 

anony.    A  Mexican  oflScer,  sublieutenant  Don  Manuel 

bontin,  who  was  at  one  time  a  prisoner  in  Taylor's  camp, 

amazed  at  the  general's  appearance  when  he  first  saw 

sitting  on  a  camp-stool,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  in  front 

s  tent.    A  little  while  after,  the  general  was  seen  riding 

>f  camp. 

;  wore  a  blue  checked  gingham  coat,  blue  trousers  without  any 
a  linen  waistcoat  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  Neither 
se  nor  his  saddle  had  any  military  ornament." 

only  explanation  that  presented  itself  to  the  Mexican 
^as  that  the  general  was  going  to  make  a  dangerous  re- 
isance  alone.    But  Don  Manuel  did  not  know  Taylor.^ 

^  Balbontin,  Invasion  Americana^  38. 
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He  was  conaderate  to  his  flagn.  thoroughly  appreciative  of 
his  oflScers,  and  was  tliought  to  be  scrupulously  just.  Iik-  a 
remarkable  degree  he  enjoyed  the  affection  and  respect  of 
his  army.  They  believed  in  him  thoroughly,  and  were  ^=>1' 
ways  ready  with  a  cheer  for  "Old  Rough  a^d  Ready." 

The  Mexican  force,  in  its  composition  and  equipmei — =it, 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  its  adversaries.  IJke  sssall 
Mexican  armies,  the  rank  and  file  were  of  Indian  blood,  tl^  -he 
men  being  almost  invariably  recruited  from  the  crimimzmal 
classes  or  by  means  of  a  crude  system  of  press-gangs.   Thi       w. 

were  few  volunteers,  either  militia  or  regulars,  although  duriz: ng 

the  stress  of  revolutions  it  had  been  the  custom,  at  times,  to 
raise  more  or  less  irregular  bodies  under  various  names,  w  — ^ho 
were  composed,  partly  at  least,  of  volunteers,  and  who  w^^^re 
usually  incorporated  subsequently  in  the  regular  amrzaay. 
Under  the  corporal's  stick,  the  men  learned  in  the  barrac — dks 
the  first  elements  of  the  manual  of  arms  and  the  routine  of 
army  life,  but  there  seems  rarely  to  have  been  any  drill^Bog 
of  large  bodies.  The  system  of  tactics  and  the  army 
tions  were  nominally  the  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
prior  to  1821,  but,  owing  to  the  constant  succession  of  re^ 
lutions,  discipline  had  become  much  relaxed. 

The  pay  of  the  troops  was  small  and  extremely  irreguL 
and  indeed  some  corps  went  unpaid  for  years,  so  that  ^Khe 
men  were  kept  from  starvation  only  by  being  allowed       to 
work  out  as  laborers  for  hire.    There  was  no  such  thing       m 
a  regular  commissariat.    When  in  garrison  the  troops 
to  have  generally  purchased  their  own  food,  but  on 
march  they  were  furnished  with  rations,  consisting  of 
and  a  few  tortillas  or  a  handful  of  com.    Even  these  scarr^ty 
rations  were  supplied  without  system,  for  in  general  troci^ps 
on  the  march  lived  off  the  country  through  which  they  pass^^* 
There  was  no  organized  transport,  essential  supplies  be:^^ 
usually  carried  on  mule-back,  or  more  rarely  in  coun^^V 
carts,  mules  and  carts  being  commandeered  for  the  occasi^^^' 
The  troops  stationed  in  the  larger  cities  were  usually  har»^ 
somely  dressed,  to  make  a  show  at  military  and  religious 
festivities,  but  the  clothing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  aitoy 
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3ften  ragged;  the  men  lacking  the  most  essential  articles, 
white  cotton  suits  and  straw  sombreros  of  the  Mexican 
smtiy  were  not  unfrequently  worn.  ' 
■e  lce«,  who  we«  genLlly  of  Spanish  descent, 
ed  a  heterogeneous  body.  Some  of  them  were  gradu- 
of  the  military  college  at  Chapultepec,  some  had  risen 
the  ranks,  and  some  were  purely  political  appointees 
civil  life. 

le  infantry  in  both  armies  was  equipped  with  smooth- 
flintlock  musketS;  high  military  authorities  not  being 
persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  rifles  or  percussion-locks.^ 
Mexican  small-arms  were  old  English  Tower  muskets, 
h  had  been  acquired  in  large  quantities,  some  fifteen 
^enty  years  before,  when  the  English  loan  was  made  by 
^vemment.  The  American  weapons  were  the  product 
le  Springfield  Arsenal,  and  probably  as  good  as  could 
be  made.  The  mounted  men  on  both  sides  were  what 
then  described  as  "light"  cavalry,  or  dragoons,  armed 
sabre  and  carbine ;  and,  in  addition,  the  larger  part  of 
Mexican  cavalry  also  carried  the  lance.  The  Mexican 
artillery  was  of  the  then  antiquated  Gribeauval  system, 
)f  very  various  calibres,  and  mounted  on  rough  and  heavy 
ages.  Tjj^  poflBPiMfld  m?  riian^ft  ammunition  .wago];is. 
hfir  in  rflingPi  ^^^^^^^^^'^^'^y,  lyat  accuracy  of  fire„  coul^.  it 
pareJor^a^moment  witk  tJie. AmericajLSft^eiy.* 

't  may  be  interesting  to  state/'  the  colonel  of  the  Missiasippi  volunteers 
many  years  afterward,  ''that  General  Scott  endeavored  to  persuade  me 
take  more  rifles  than  enough  for  four  companies,  and  objected  particu- 
/o  percussion  arms  as  not  having  been  sufficiently  tested  for  the  use  of 
I  in  the  field.  Knowing  that  the  Mississippians  would  have  no  confidence 
old  flint-lock  muskets,  I  insisted  on  their  being  armed  with  the  kind  of 
ken  recently  made  at  New  Haven,  Conn. — the  Whitney  rifle." — {Memoir 
^enon  Davis,  I,  247.)  The  manufacture  of  percussion  muskets  had  been 
at  Springfield  in  1844,  when  3,200  were  turned  out;  and  a  model  of  a 
■km  rifle  was  manufactured  at  Harper's  Ferry  the  same  year. — (Sen. 
I,  28  Ck)ng.,  2  sess.,  296.)  In  the  next  year  14,332  percussion  muskets 
tnanufactured,  the  manufacture  of  flint-lock  pieces  was  discontinued, 
Tangements  were  made  for  altering  arms  in  store  to  percussion  muskets. 
1.  Doc.  1,  29  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  403,  404.)  Feveussion  muskets  were  issued 
A  time  to  the  West  Point  cadets,  but  not  to  troops  in  the  field  until  a 
)eriod. 

le  foregoing  account  is  mainly  derived  from  Balbontin,  Invanon  Amen^ 
7(1,77. 
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^jigta^  the  commanding  general,  was  more  i)£  aLp^litidan 
th^  a  soldier^  though  he  had  served  as  a  youth  in  the  royal 
Spanish  army ,  and  had  filled  various  positions  in  the  Mexican. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  and  owned  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  northern  Mexico.  He  had  never,  it  seems, 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  second  in  cornmand,  General 
Ampudia,  and  the  latter  nursed  a  grievance  at  having  be^a 
superseded  by  Arista  a  few  days  before;  so  that  when  the 
army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  there  was  a  marked  lack  of 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  generals. 

It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  the  eighth  of  May  when 
Arista's  men  arrived  on  the  selected  ground  at  Palo  Alto, 
and  formed  in  line  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  road 
from  Point  Isabel,  their  right  resting  on  a  small  hill,  their 
left  on  a  swampy  wood.  In  front  of  them  stretched  an  open  , 
prairie  upon  which  Taylor's  forces  were  seen  advancing. 

Before  the  head  of  his  column  came  within  range  of  thi 
Mexican  artillery  Taylor  halted  and  deployed  in  line  o; 
battle,  facing  the  enemy.    His  two  eighteen-pounder  giinw=a 
were  in  the  centre,  the  two  batteries  of  field  artillery 
posted  in  intervals  of  the  line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  thi 
cavalry  was  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  while  one  squadro: 
of  cavalry  and  a  small  detachment  of  infantry  were  left 
guard  the  train  of  three  hundred  wagons  that  Taylor 
escorting.    The  troops  were  next  directed  to  fill  their  can— 
'  teens  from  a  water  hole  on  the  right  of  the  position, 
then,  all  being  ready,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  th* 
American  line  moved  forward. 

Arista  had  evidently  determined  to  await  attack,  and  h^- 
made  no  move  until  the  American  troops  came  within  range  ^s 
when  his  artillery  opened  fire.  Taylor  at  once  halted,  ad- J 
vanced  his  guns  to  the  front,  and  replied.  "The  infantry,'  ^ 
wrote  a  young  American  officer,  whose  first  battle  it  waS;,-^ 
"stood  at  order  arms  as  spectators,  watching  the  effect  o 
our  shots  upon  the  enemy,  and  watching  his  shots  so  as 
step  out  of  their  way."  The  Mexican  round  shot  did  litUe^ 
damage,  "because  they  would  strike  the  groundiong  before  ^ 
they  reached  our  line,  and  ricochetted  through  the  tall 
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so  slowly  that  the  men  would  see  them  and  open  ranks  and 
let  them  pass/'  ^ 

The  American  artillery,  however,  was  doing  inmiense  in- 
jury to  the  enemy's  masses;  but  for  a  whole  hour  Arista 
made  no  move,  though  his  men  were  becoming  uneasy,  and 
beting  to  be  led  forward  against  the  enemy  or  back  out 
of  range.  At  length  an  order  was  given  for  a  movement 
against  the  American  right  wing,  and  Torrejon  start;ed  with 
the  cavaliy  and  a  support  of  infantry  and  two  guns.  Two 
American  infantry  regiments  and  a  section  of  light  artillery 
soon  repulsed  this  attack,  which  was  not  boldly  pressed. 

By  this  time  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie  took  fire,  or,  as 
the  Mexicans  believed,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  smoke  for  some  time  caused  the  artillery  dud  to 
slacken.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  Arista  drew  back  his 
left  wing  and  threw  forward  his  right,  Taylor  making  a 
corresponding  change  of  front.  This  movement  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to  turn  the 
American  left,  while  a  body  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  renew  the 
attack  against  the  American  right.  Both  attacks  were  re- 
pelled, chiefly  by  the  excellent  American  artillery;  and  dark- 
ness having  faUen,  both  sides  bivouacked  upon  the  posi- 
tions they  then  occupied. 

Taylor  reported  to  his  government  that  he  had  dislodged 
the  Mexican  forces  from  their  position-  and  encamped  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Arista  reported  that  he  had  not  yielded 
a  hand-breadth;  and  both  reports  were  nearly  true.  The 
ofl&cial  reporte  ^hoSKfid.  Mexican  losses  of  two  hundred  and' 
filty-two  EHed,  wcumde4.aai.RMfi8JI^ 
nine  kilkd^iortj^-iQurj^PJW^  missing,  Qr.;9.bQut 

one-fiifth  of  _the  Mexican  casualties.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Ansta,  with  the  tri3y  Oriental  disregard  for  exactitude 
which  chaiucterized  his  countrymen,  may  have  understated 
his  loss;  and  it  was  the  impression  of  American  oflScers, 
judging  from  the  dead  and  wounded  left  on  the  ground,  that 
he  had  done  so.^ 

^  Perwnal  Memoirs  of  U,  8.  OrarUt  1,  05. 

*  The  authorities  consulted  for  Palo  Alto  are  Iliple3r'8  War  with  MexioOf  1, 
110-123;  Hemry's  Campaign  Shekhu,  88-04;  Grant's  Personai  Mevmrs,  I, 
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At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  nmth  of  May. 
Arista  began  an  orderly  retreat,  and  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ne  liad  fallen  back  about  five  miles  and  was  in 
position  on  the  banks  of  a  ravine  known  to  the  Mexicans 
as  the  Resaca  de  Guerrero,  distant  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  Matamoros.  North  of  this  ravine,  and  roughl}i 
parallel  to  it,  was  a  similar  ravine,  known  as  the  Resaca  dc 
la  Palma.  The  road  from  Point  Isabel,  passing  for  the 
most  part  over  an  open  prairie,  enters,  near  Palo  Alto,  the 
growth  of  timber  that  fringes  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande 

"This  river,"  says  Grant,  "like  the  Mississippi,  flows  throu^  a 
rich  alluvial  valley  in  the  most  meandering  manner,  running  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass  at  times  within  a  few  miles.  Formeri> 
the  river  ran  by  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  some  four  or  five  miles  east  oi 
the  present  channel.  The  old  bed  of  the  river  at  Resaca  had  become 
filled  at  places,  leaving  a  succession  of  little  lakes."  ^ 

At  the  spot  where  Arista  made  his  stand  such  a  succes- 
sion of  lakes,  dry  in  early  May,  formed  a  curve,  concave 
to  the  road  by  which  the  Americans  must  advance.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  this  road  was  the  almost  impenetrable 
chaparral,  which  rendered  cavalry  useless  and  prevented 
artillery  fire,  except  along  the  line  of  the  road  itself. 

The  battalion  of  zapadores  and  four  battalions  of  infantry 
were  stationed  to  the  Mexican  right,  upon  the  front  slope 
of  the  ravine,  being  protected  up  to  their  breasts  by  the 
natural  intrenchment.  Another  battalion  was  in  theii 
rear,  in  reserve.  On  the  left  were  stationed  only  the  Tam- 
pico  troops,  with  the  various  local  bodies  under  command  of 
General  Canales,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in  reserve.  Of 
the  other  guns,  three  were  placed  on  the  front  edge  of  the 
ravine,  and  the  rest  in  the  rear  of  the  ravine  and  to  the 
right  of  the  road.    About  two  hundred  yards  farther  back, 

9^-06;  Meade,  I,  7S-80;  Roa  Bdrcena's  Invasion  Norte-Amerioana,  35-37, 
44-46;  Apuntes  para  la  Hiatoria  de  la  Guerra  entre  Mexico  ylosE.  (/.,  38-42. 
Taylor's  detailed  report  of  the  battle,  with  subreports  from  his  subordinateSi 
will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  388,  29  Cong.,  1  sees.,  2-6,  13-23,  and  H.  R.  Doe. 
60,  30  Cong.,  1  8668.,  1102-1104.  Arista's  report  is  in  Mtcico  d  travSa  de  Im 
Sigloe,  IV,  563. 
^  Gnnt,  1, 03. 
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in  an  open  space,  were  the  head-quarters,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  pack-mules.  The  horses  were  unsaddled,  packs  taken 
off  the  mules,  fires  lighted,  and  all  preparations  made  for 
passing  the  night. 

Taylor's  army  had  been  put  in  motion  as  soon  as  the 
retreat  of  the  Mexicans  was  observed,  and  it  marched  as 
far  as  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  a  halt  was  made.  At 
the  request  of  some  of  the  senior  officers  Taylor  called  a 
council  of  war  to  consider  the  propriety  of  advancing,  and 
after  hearing  then-  opinions,  a  majority  of  which  were  in 
favor  of  remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive,  he  deter- 
mined to  push  forward.  He  took  time,  however,  to  make 
his  preparations.  The  wounded  were  cared  for,  a  temporary 
breastwork,  armed  with  the  two  eighteen-pounders  and  two 
twelve-pounder  guns  that  had  been  carried  unmounted  in 
the  wagons,  was  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  train, 
a  strong  rear-guard  was  left  behind,  and  the  army  resumed 
its  march. 

It  had  not  proceeded  far  when  messages  came  in  from  the 
skirmishers  in  front  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  a  strong 
position.  This  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  once  the  infantry  were  deployed  in  the 
thickets  to  the  right  and  left  and  a  battery  was  put  in  posi- 
tion on  the  road  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Mexican 
artillery.  At  about  half  past  four  the  infantry  skirmishers 
advanced  as  best  they  could  through  the  chaparral,  un- 
seen by  their  opponents  until  they  were  upon  them,  and 
broken  up  into  little  groups  without  a  semblance  of  order. 
The  Mexican  left  was  quickly  driven  back,  but  on  their 
right  the  struggle  continued  for  some  time  upon  more  even 
terms.  Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  artillery  fire  had  some- 
what slackened,  and  Taylor  directed  Captain  May's  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  to  charge  the  Mexican  guns. 

May  rode  up  to  the  American  battery  that  was  in  action 
and  shouted  to  Lieutenant  Ridgely  in  command:  "Where 
are  they?  I'm  going  to  charge."  Ridgely  replied:  "Hold 
on,  Charlie,  till  I  draw  their  fire."  What  happened  next 
is  best  told  in  Ridgely 's  own  words: 
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"I  gave  them  a  volley,  and  he  most  gallantly  dashed  forward  in 
column  of  fours  at  the  head  of  his  squadron.  I  followed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  at  a  gallop,  only  halting  when  I  came  upon  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  where  I  found  three  pieces  of  artillery  bid  no  cannoniera; 
however,  their  infantry  poured  into  me  a  most  galling  fire  at  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  paces  and  here  ensued  a  most  desperate  struggle, 
but  our  infantry  coming  up,  they  were  completely  routed."  * 

The  cavalry  charge  could  only  have  occupied  a  very  few 
moments.  Sweeping  down  the  narrow  road  and  over  the 
Mexican  guns— "  sab'ring  the  gunners  there,  chargmg  an 
army"— the  dragoons  rode  across  the  ravine  to  the  risin| 
groiiid  in  the  Sar;  and  then  rallying  what  remained  ol 
them,  May  again  charged  the  gunners  who  had  regainedt>^-^ 
their  pieces,  drove  them  off,  and  took  prisoner  GenerallJi^'^*™ 
Vega,  whom  the  dragoons  brought  back  to  the  Americancx-^^ 
lines  as  a  token  of  their  success. 

By  this  time  the  Mexican  Tinft  wnr  fnllinc  m\^  ^iVinrd^r   ' 
The  eighth  United  States  infantry  regiment,  left  in  the 
by  Taylor  to  guard  the  train,  had  been  sent  for  as  soon  ae^u^  ^ 
the  action  was  fairly  begim,  and  they  came  down  the 
at  a  charging  pace.    Joined  by  a  portion  of  the  fifth  in — - 
fantry,  they  swept  down  the  road  with  Ridgely's  battery, 
crossed  the  ravine,  secured  the  abandoned  Mexican  gunSj^^-^^i 
and  completed  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

Arista,  on  his  part,  had  been  firmly  convinced  that  Tay—^^^^y" 
lor  would  not  venture  to  attack  him  that  day.  When  re— ^^'^"^^ 
ports  reached  him  of  the  American  advance,  he  insisted  thaU^-^^*' 
it  was  a  mere  reconnoissance,  and  he  remained  writing  i 
his  tent  until  it  had  become  evident  that  his  army  wi 
defeated.  At  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  which  had  not  beenC^*^^ 
engaged,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  ravine,  where  they  came^^  ^f 
in  contact  with  Ridgely's  artillery  before  the  latter  coi 
imlimber;  but  the  American  infantry,  who  by  this 
were  lining  the  thickets  on  each  side  of  the  road,  opened 
terrible  a  fire  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  were  quickly  drivea-^ 
back.  The  defeat  became  ^a^iQut.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  corps,  the  Mexican  army  was  broken  into  fragments^ 

^  Sen.  Doc.  388,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  21. 
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which  fled  as  best  they  might.  One  squadron  of  the  Ameri- 
can dragoons  which  had  not  been  engaged,  both  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  and  a  small  force  of  infantry  were  sent  in 
pursuit  and  followed  the  scattered  remnante  of  the  Mexi- 
cans as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  the  pur- 
suing forces  came  in  sight  of  Matamoros  the  Mexican  bat- 
teries opened  fire.  Fort  Brown  replied,  and  fired  on  such 
of  the  fugitives  as  crossed  within  range.  In  their  headlong 
panic  many  of  the  Mexicans  were  drowned  in  crossing;  but 
night  f eU  and  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  and  disorganized 
army  were  finally  collected  behind  the  fortifications  of  Mata- 
moros. 

Long  before  dark  the  main  strength  of  the  American 
army  had  been  halted  at  the  Mexican  camp.  They  found 
the  mules  and  their  packs  "arranged  with  great  r^ularity 
on  the  ground,"  camp-fires  lighted,  and  meals  cooking. 
They  captured  Arista's  personal  baggage  and  public  corre- 
q)ondence,  five  hundred  mules  and  pack-saddles,  himdreds 
of  muskets,  and  all  of  the  Mexican  field  artillery  with  its 
equipment  and  furniture.  "The  enemy,"  wrote  Taylor, 
with  an  effective  understatement,  "has  recrossed  the 
river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this 
bank."^ 

The  Anaerijao-Joas  Jn  the  battle  of  Resaca  was  thirty- 
nine  kflleJjkad-jeigbtyjtwo  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss 
was  officisJly  reported  at  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  killed, 
three  hundred  md  .fiftyrfive  wounded,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  missing — a  total  of^  eight  hundred  and  two, 
between  six  And ^seven.  times  the  American  loss.*  Taylor 
thought  the  Mexican  figiu-es  too  small.  He  estimated  the 
Mexican  dead  on  the  two  fields  of  battle  at  over  three  hun- 
dred. The  number  of  the  wounded  and  drowned  were 
still  more  conjectural.  Arista  reported  that  he  had  thirty- 
five  hundred  men  left  in  Matamoros,  but  this  was  probably 
an  imderestimate.  He  probably  had  four  thousand,  making 
his  total  loss  from  all  causes  during  his  fortnight's  cam- 

1 H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  206. 
*  Rivera,  Hist,  de  Jalapa,  III,  754. 
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paign  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  since  he  had  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande.^ 

Had  Taylor  been  fully  aware  of  the  demoralization  in  the 
Mexican  ranks,  he  might  perhaps  have  continued  his  pur- 
suit at  once  across  the  river  and  utterly  destroyed  Arista's 
army;  but  he  waited  to  make  his  preparations  before  at- 
tempting to  take  Matamoros.  Arrangements  for  naval 
co-operation  were  made,  and  a  crossing  was  effected  at 
the  rancho  de  la  Burrita,  about  fifteen  miles  below  the 
town  in  a  straight  line,  and  probably  twice  as  far  by  the 
river.  On  the  morning  of  May  18,  Taylor's  preparations 
were  completed,  and  he  began  crossing  his  men  in  boats, 
protected  by  a  strong  force  of  artillery  on  the  left  bank. 

He  soon  ascertained  that  Arista  had  abandoned  Mata- 
moros and  was  in  full  retreat.  Once  before,  on  the  twelfth 
of  May,  the  Mexican  troops  had  marched  out  upon  a 
rumor  that  the  Americans  were  crossing.  Arista  subse- 
quently declared  that  his  men  were  in  a  state  of  panic  and 
ready  to  run  at  the  first  sound,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  sent 
a  mLage  to  the  American  commander  proposing  an  ar- 
mistice  until  the  two  governments  should  finally  settle  the 
questions  in  dispute.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  se- 
curity of  Taylor's  army,  the  request  was  obviously  inadmis- 
sible, and  Taylor  replied  that  an  armistice  was  out  of  the 
question;  that  he  had  offered  one  to  General  Ampudia  a 
month  before,  which  had  been  declined;  and  that  "circum- 
stances were  now  changed.''^  The  abandonment  of  the 
town  then  began  inmiediately.    Four  hundred  wounded  were 

'  Accounts  of  the  battle  called  by  the  Americans  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
by  the  Mexicans  Resaca  de  Guerrero,  are  to  be  found  in  Ripley,  I,  123^-129; 
Henry,  94-100;  Grant,  I,  96-98;  Meade,  I,  80-83;  Roa  Bdrcena,  37-39,  46- 
48;  Apuntea  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra,  ^^r-Al,  Taylor's  detailed  report^ 
with  subreports,  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  388,  29  Cong.,  1  scss.,  6-29,  and  H.  R.  Doc 
60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  1104-1106,  and  a  further  account  by  Gen.  Taylor  is  oon^ 
taincd  in  a  personal  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  R.  C.  Wood,  in  Taylor's 
Letters  from  the  BaUlefields  of  the  Mexican  War^  1-2.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Nuevo  Bernal  DiaZy  II,  16-20,  for  a  letter  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Matamoros,  who  gives  the  version  current  in  that  town  immediately  after 
the  battle. 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  May  18, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
298.    Taylor  to  Wood,  May  19, 1846;  Taylor's  LeUerafrom  the  BatOafiMB,  3-6. 
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left  behind;  with  the  officers'  personal  baggage  and  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  Some  of  the 
guns  were  spiked ;  some  were  thrown  into  the  river.  There 
had  been  many  desertions,  but  with  his  remaining  men  and 
eleven  guns  Arista  struggled  on  for  ten  days  through  a 
barren  country,  his  men  almost  famished,  until  he  reached 
Linares,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  his  late  disasters.  There,  a  week  later,  he  received  an 
order  relieving  him  from  command  and  directing  him  to 
appear  before  a  court-martial.^ 

By  this  time  the  news  of  Taylor's  situation  and  his 
triumphant  success  had  reached  the  United  States.  The 
first  messenger  despatched,  on  April  26,  with  the  news  of 
Arista's  advance  and  the  capture  of  Thornton's  party  of 
dragoons,  got  safely  past  the  Mexican  cavalry  outposts, 
and  on  the  ninth  of  May,  only  thirteen  days  from  Mata- 
moros,  the  information  that  "hostilities  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  commenced"  was  in  the  hands  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington.  It  was  tfee  day  of  the  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Pahna.  The  cabinet  on  that  same  Saturday 
morning  had  been  discussing  the  propriety  of  sending  a 
message  to  Congr^  recommending  a  declaration  of  war  in 
case,  as  the  latest  despatches  seemed  to  indicate,  the  Mexi- 
cans should  attack  Taylor's  forces.  At  about  six  in  the 
evening  General  Jones,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
handed  Taylor's  despatch  to  the  President,  and  at  a  hastily 
summoned  meeting  of  the  cabinet  it  was  at  last  definitely 
agreed  that  a  warlike  message  should  be  sent  to  Congress 
on  the  Monday  mornSSg? 

With  the  valuable  assistance  of  Bancroft,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  President  during  Sunday  completed  his 
message,  which  was  duly  deUvered  on  Monday  morning, 
the  moment  the  two  houses  met.  H^began  hyreffiPing 
to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mejdco  as  set 
forth  in  his  annual  messag'e  of  the  previous  December,  and 

^  See  for  accounts  of  the  abahdohzne&t  of  Matamoroe,  Roa  Bdrcena,  48-50; 
Apunies  para  la  Hiataria  de  la  Giierray  47-51. 
«  Polk's  Diary,  I,  384-386. 
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to  the  sending  of  Slidell  ^^wi'tb  pnwAra  tn  nAyiai.  Avfiiy  esdstr 
mg^  4iflFereAce."  He  described  the  arrival  of  Slidell  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  j^fusal  of  Herrera^s.ggv^i'nTnpnf.  tf>  re- 
cdyehim,  and  the  mihtaiy  revolution  under  the  guidance 
oTVaredes.  "Determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to 
effect  an  amicable'^adjiistment/^  the  President  salfl  that  he 
had  directed"  Slidell  Lu  present  his  credentials  once  more 
to  the  Paredes  govemgient,  T)ut  that  he  had  met  with  a 
seconi-xefusal,  conceived  "in  terms  that  may  be  consid- 
■^redaTgiving  just  grounds  of  offence  to  th/gov^mnent 
and.pe0ple.9Hhe  United  States/^ 

The  President  next  referred  to  Taylor's  advance.  Con- 
egress  had  been  informed  in  the  annual  message  that  an 
efficient  military  force  had  been  ordered  to  take  position 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Texan 
government,  he  asserted,  had  exercised  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Nueces;  the  region  between  it  and  the  Rio  Grande  was 
included  in  a  congressional  district,  and  a  revenue  officer, 
under  the  act  of  December  31,  1845,  had  been  appointed 
to  reside  within  it.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  frontier  of  Texas, 
was  exposed,  and  high  military  authority  declared  that  on 
its  banks  were  the  "proper  stations  for  the  protecting  forces 
of  the  government."  Taylor's  march,  Ampudia's  warlike 
proclamation.  Arista's  advance,  and  the  affair  with  Thorn- 
ton's party  were  next  related. 

"The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens 
throughout  a  long  period  of  years,"  the  President  continued,  "  remain 
unredressed;  and  solemn  treaties,  pledging  her  public  faith  for  this 
redress,  have  been  disregarded.  A  government  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  treaties,  fails  to  perform  one 
of  its  plainest  duties.  Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  an- 
nihilated. It  was  formerly  highly  beneficial  to  both  nations;  but  our 
merchants  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  it  by  the  system  of 
outrage  and  extortion  which  the  Mexican  authorities  have  pursued 
against  them.  .  .  .  We  hav^jtried  every  effort  at  reconciliation.  Tlie 
cup  of  forbearance  had  been  exhausted,  evenT)efore  the  recent  infor- 
mation from  the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte.  But  now,  after  reiterated 
menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has 
led  our'temtory,  and  snea  American  blood  uponTie  American 
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^joil.    She  hasprpclaimed  that  hostilities  have  commenced,  and  that 
the  two  nAticS^are  dqw  at  war. 

"As  war  exists,  and,  noimtbstanding  4UI  ouF-efforts'tu  avoid  it, 
d&M  by  the  act  of  Merico  herself,  we  are  called  upon,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  vindicate,  with  decision,  the  honor, 
the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  our  country.  ...  I  invoke  the  prompt 
action  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  existence  of  t]]^l|7ar,- and toplac& . 
at  the  disposition  of  Ae  executive  the  means  of  prosecuting:  fh6 "^irar 
with  vigor,  anTthus  hastening  the  restoration  of  peace.  To  this 
end  I  recoiiiUieud  tliUl  ttUtConty  should  be  given  to  call  into  the  pub- 
lic service  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  less  than  six  or 
twelve  months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  ...  I  further  recommend 
that  a  liberal  provision  be  made  for  sustaining  our  entire  military 
force,  and  furnishing  it  with  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  ...  In 
making  these  recommendations,  I  deemjtjii^Qjigrjtp.  declare  that  it 
is  my  anxious 'desdre^  not  nnly  fn  fonninatft  h^tilitifff  speedily,  but 

to  bring  fl.11_Tngt^i>ra  in  Hiapnfp  Kpfwppn  ffiia  gffypmTriATif^ftnH  I^exiCO 

to  an  early  and  AmlrsMp^  fl^jnftfmpnf ;   andj  in  tbv!  vi*^w^  I  shall  be  1 
prepared  to  renew  negotiations,  whenever  Mexico  shall  be  ready  tby^ 
receive  prupusitiaiis,  or  to  make  propositions  of  her  own.*' 

No  popular  assembly  could  have  been  expected  to  resist 
an  appeal  so  skilful  as  this;  but  quite  apart  from  anything 
the  President  might  say,  tbe  cQu^try^was  deeply  stirred  by 
thejgubjic.  nfiSKS Jihat  a  auperipr  f orce  threatened"  aitacK'  on 
Taylor's  ddtaehment«  The  danger  in  which  tKe  little  Amer- 
ican army  obviously  stood  was  exaggerated  by  every  device 
then  known  to  the  American  press,  beginning  with  New 
Orleans  and  running  thence  through  the  country.  The 
White  House  on  the  Saturday  night  swarmed  with  congress- 
men, who,  as  the  President  did  not  omit  to  note,  "were 
greatly  excited  at  the  news  brought  by  the  Southern  mail 
from  the  army."  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  House  met  on  Sunday  and  agreed  on  a  bill  to  appropri- 
ate ten  million  dollars  and  to  authorize  the  enlistment  of 
fifty  thousand  volunteers.  More  congressmen  called  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning  to  learn  what  the 
President  meant  to  do,  among  them  Benton,  who  said 
he  did  not  beheve  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended west  of  the  Nueces,  and  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  make  an  aggressive  war  on  Mexico.^ 

» Polk's  Diary,  I,  387-390. 
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On  Monday  afternoon,  after  the  President's  message  was 
read  in  the  House,  there  was  little  opposition,  and  what  there 
was  was  roughly  ridden  over.  A  bill  embodying  the  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  173  to  14  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate, 
where  methods  were  more  deliberate,  discussed  the  bill  late 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  on  Tuesday.  The  opposition, 
led  by  Calhou4^^jQhii3I.^Claytoli.  of  Delaware,  and  Man- 
gum,  oTT^ortiiCarolina,  rested  principally  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  preamble  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
of  which  it  was  said  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence.* 
Houston  and  Cass  ridiculed  these  objections,  citing  the 
long-continued  hostile  course  of  the  Mexican  government 
in  respect  to  Texas,  its  declaration  that  annexation  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  and  its  refusal  to  renew  dip- 
lomatic relations.  Ultimately  the  bill  was  passed,  with 
minor  amendnigAts,  by  aWote  of  42  to  2  (Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, an(^  Thomas  Cl^tto^  of  Delaware),  Calhoun  and 
others  not  voting: — TheTIouse  sat  that  evening  and  at 
once  concurred  in  the  Senate's  amendments.  On  Wednes- 
day,  the  thirteenth  of  May^  the  bill  became_a  lawjjy  the 
President's  3ignature. 

As  finally. passed,  it  recited  that  "by  the  act  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  govCTB— 
ment  and  the  United  States";  and  it  was  thereupon  enacted 
that  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  government  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  for  and  accept  the  services 
of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand, 
who  might  offer  their  services  for  twelve  months  or  to  the 
end  of  the  war;  and  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
act  into  effect.  The  volunteers  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war  and  were  to  be  received  in  com- 
panies, battalions,  squadrons,  and  regiments,  whose  ofiKcers 

>  Calhoun  feared  that  the  declaration  of  war  might  defeat  ''the  arrangement 
of  the  Oregon  question  "  and  invite  European  interference,  and  that  if  not 
speedily  settled  the  war  would  prove  a  great  disaster. — (Calhoun  to  A.  P. 
Calhoun,  May  14,  1846,  Amer.  Hisl.  Aasn,  Rep.  1899,  II,  691.) 
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^ere  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  in  the 
several  states  and  territories.  These  bodies  the  President 
might  organize  into  brigades  and  divisions;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  apportion  the  stafif,  field,  and  general  officers 
among  the  states  and  territories  from  which  the  volmiteers 
came. 

As  soon  as  the  action  of  Congress  became  knownJt  .waa 
pntliiimflqtiVfllly  a^ipppito^  by  the  peppl§ .  and— somewhat 
less  warmly — by  the  press  of  the  United  States.  The  news- 
papers were  at  first  inclined  to  be  critical  and  to  question 
whether  the  story  of  the  Mexican  movements  was  not 
exaggerated,  and  whether  the  parties  that  had  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  were  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Mexican 
government.  But  the  popular  feeling  had  no  share  in  such 
doubts.  Meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were  adopted 
pledging  the  support  of  the  people,  volunteers  poured  in, 
and  drilling  was  begun.  ''It  has  long  been  the  fashion," 
says  a  recent  historian,  "  to,  assert  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  war.  No  such  delusion 
was  hdd  by  the  people  Ja  .1846."^  Those  who  favored  the 
war — ^probably  a  large  majority  of  the  people  for  the  moment 
— ^believed  that  it  was  justified  by  the  long-continued  hos- 
tility of  Mexico,  her  failure  to  settle  American  claims,  and 
her  refusal  ta  negotiate  for  an  adjustment  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.^ 

Tfie  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  of  the  response  by  the  Congress  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President's  appeal,  reached  I^SOdon  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Foreign  Ofiice  had  just  before 
instructed  Pakenham  to  settle  the  Oregon  question  substan- 
tially on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  United  States.  It 
would  probably  not  have  been  too  late  to  recall  those  orders 
had  the  government  desired  to  do  so ;  but,  far  from  taking 
any  steps  in  that  direction,  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
lritisb_m|ruj^^  positively  refusing  to  interfere 

iH^any  maflner^  and  also  (what  was  more  interesting)  set- 
ting forth  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 

» McMaster,  VII,  445-446. 
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course  long  pursued  by  Mexico.    A  copy  of  these  instnic — 
tions  was  sent  to  Pakenham  in  Washington. 

"Within  the  last  three  years,"  Aberdeen  wrote,  "I  have  frequoitly 
had  occasion  to  convey  to  you  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govt 
respecting  the  position  of  embarrassment  and  danger  in  which  the 
line  of  policy  long  and  mifortunately  pursued  by  the  Mexican  Govt 
with  regard  to  Texas,  and  also  to  the  United  States,  had  placed  Mex- 
ico; and  the  decbion  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  had  come  on  the 
subject  of  any  assistance  which  might  be  requested  of  them,  on  behalf 
of  Mexico,  against  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"The  more  recent  events  which  have  occurred  in  Mexico  are  far 
from  affording  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  any  reasonable  ground  for  de- 
parting from  the  line  of  policy  which  in  1844  they  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt.  On  the  contrary  they  see  in  those  events  more  and  more 
cause  for  rigidly  adhering  to  the  system  of  non-interference  which 
they  then  prescribed  to  themselves. 

"Since  that  time  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
which  had  long  been  foreseen  and  pointed  out  to  the  Govt,  of  Mexico 
by  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  and  which  the  timely  recognition  of  Texas 
by  Mexico,  so  often  insisted  on  by  Great  Britain,  could  alone  have 
prevented,  has  been  consummated ;  and  the  further  encroachment  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Mexican  Territory,  which  was  equally  fore- 
told by  Her  Majesty's  Govt.,  has  been  realized.  Meantime  Mexico, 
although  menaced,  and  now  indeed,  as  we  learn,  actually  engaged  in 
hostilities,  on  her  Texan  Frontier,  has  been  precluded  by  her  internal 
dissentions  and  the  penury  of  her  finances  from  effectually  providing 
against  the  emergency  in  which  She  is  involved.  .  .  . 

"  Were  Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  that  quarrel.  She  would  involve 
herself  in  a  war  with  the  United  States;  and  not  only  that,  but  She 
must  necessarily  play  the  part,  not  merely  of  an  auxiliary,  but  of  a 
principal,  in  such  war;  that  is,  She  would  find  herself  engaged  in  a 
war  with  a  Nation  with  which  She  would  have  no  personal  cause  of 
quarrel,  in  behalf  of  a  Nation  and  Govt,  which  She  has  repeatedly 
warned  in  the  most  friendly  and  urgent  manner  of  their  danger,  and 
which,  solely  in  consequence  of  their  wilful  contempt  of  that  warning, 
have  at  last  plunged  headlong  down  the  precipice  from  which  the  Brit- 
ish Govt,  spared  no  efforts  to  save  them. 

"  I  state  these  circumstances  not  by  way  of  reproach,  for  reproach 
is  now  useless,  but  solely  in  order  to  enable  you  to  place  more  clearly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  President  Paredes,  if  he  be  still  Chief  Magistrate, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  without  disguise,  and  to  pK)int  out  to  him  in 
a  palpable  shape  the  true  position  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reasons 
for  which  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  must  necessarily  decUne  to  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States. 
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"In  making  known  this  decision,  however,  which  you  will  do  in 

explicit  but  courteous  terms,  and  accompanied  by  an  assurance  of  the 

sincere  regret  which  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  feel  in  being  compelled  to 

take  this  course,  you  will  at  the  same  time  declare  to  the  President, 

or  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govt,  will  always  be 

found  perfectly  willing  and  desirous  to  give  Mexico  every  proof  in 

their  power  of  their  earnest  wish  to  save  her,  as  far  as  it  may  yet  be 

possible,  by  friendly  interposition,  from  the  fatal  consequences  of 

the  policy  which  her  successive  Govts,  have  for  many  years  past  been 

so  unfortunately  induced  to  pursue  towards  Texas  and  the  United 

States." » 

*  Abodeen  to  Bankhead,  June  1,  1846;  British  Foreign  Ofice  Archwea  MSS. 
Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Professor  Adams,  of  Stanford  University,  for  a 
complete  copy  of  this  important  paper,  a  part  of  which  he  has  printed  in  his 
wock,  BriHth  IrUeretU  and  ActivUiea  in  Texas. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  President 
Polk  had  had  an  eager  eye  upon  CaUfomia.  The  seizure 
of  that  outlying  portion  of  Mexican  territory  was  so  easy  an 
operation  for  a  naval  power  that  it  could  never  have  been 
overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  possible  warfare,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  as  early  as  June, 
1845,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  commodore  commanding 
the  Pacific  squadron  requiring  him  to  act  promptly  if  the 
emergency  should  arise. 

The  situation  was  regarded  as  critical.  Mexico,  early  in 
March  of  that  year,  had  broken  off  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  and  had  proclaimed  her  intention 
of  maintaining  and  upholding  her  rights  in  Texa^,  of  which, 
she  asserted,  she  had  been  unjustly  despoiled.  From  Par- 
rott,  the  secret  agent  of  the  United  States,  came  informar 
tion  that  war  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  all  parties,  and  that 
preparations  for  war  were  in  progress,^  while  the  Texan 
government  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  fears  of  a 
new  invasion.*  Donelson,  the  American  charge  d'affaires 
in  Texas,  was  even  more  emphatic,  reporting  the  presence 
of  seven  thousand  Mexican  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
ready  to  advance  the  moment  annexation  was  seen  to 
be  imminent,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  war  with 
Mexico  was  "inevitable."* 

The  receipt  of  this  last  news  in  Washington  was  at  once 
followed  by  orders  to  General  Taylor  to  be  ready  to  march 
from  Natchitoches,  and  by  orders  to  Captain  Stockton, 

1 W.  S.  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  April  26  and  May  22,  1845;  StaU  Depi,  MS8. 

*  Allen  to  Donelson,  May  19,  1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.,  1  sesB.,  61. 

*  Donelson  to  Buchanan,  June  4,  1845;  iirid,,  66. 
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the  senior  oflficer  of  the  navy  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  to  co- 
operate in  moving  the  American  troops.^  To  Commodore 
Conner,  at  Pensacola,  orders  were  sent  a  few  days  later 
directing  him  to  show  his  force — "perhaps  the  largest  jfleet 
that  ever  sailed  under  the  American  flag" — before  the 
Mexican  ports,  and,  in  case  Mexico  should  declare  war,  to 
dislodge  her  troops  from  any  post  she  might  have  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  take  possession  of  Tam- 
pico,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ultia.« 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1845,  "secret  and  confi- 
dential" orders  were  also  sent  to  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat, 
commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
calling  his  attention  to  "  the  present  aspect  of  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Mexico."  It  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  President,  he  was  told,  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  peace,  and  Sloat  was  therefore  directed  to  be  "assidu- 
ously careful"  to  avoid  anything  that  looked  like  aggression. 
If,  however,  the  Mexican  government  should  declare  war, 
he  was  to  act  with  vigor. 

"The  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
**arc  said  to  be  open  and  defenceless.  If  you  ascertain  with  certainty 
that  Mexico  has  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  you  will  at 
:>noe  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  blockade  or 
occupy  such  other  ports  as  your  force  may  permit. 

"  Yet,  even  if  you  should  find  yourself  called  upon  by  the  certainty 
rf  an  express  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States  to  occupy 
San  Francisco  and  other  Mexican  ports,  you  will  be  careful  to  preserve, 
f  possible,  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants;  and, 
where  you  can  do  so,  you  will  encourage  them  to  adopt  a  cours^  of 
neutrality."  • 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  seizure  of  California  in 
the  event  of  war,  the  Navy  Department  for  the  next  four 
months  did  nothing  further,  beyond  making  arrangements 
for  strengthening  Sloat's  squadron;  but  on  the  seventeenth 

1  Buchanan  to  Donelson,  June  15,  1845;  ibid.j  42. 

s  Bancroft  to  Conner,  July  11,  1845;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  232. 

•  Bancnrft  to  Sloat,  June  24,  1845;  ibid,,  231. 
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of  October,  1845,  both  the  State  and  Navy  Departments 
awoke  to  sudden  activity  in  relation  to  CaKfomia.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  general  aspect  of  pubUc  aflfaira  to  lead 
to  any  immediate  action.  Only  the  day  before,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  written  to  General  Taylor  that  "the  in- 
formation which  we  have  here,  renders  it  probable  that  no 
serious  attempts  will,  at  present,  be  made  by  Mexico  to 
invade  Texas."  ^  The  cabinet  a  month  before  had  decided 
to  ask,  through  the.  American  consul  in  Mexico,  whether  an 
American  diplomatic  agent  would  be  received,  and  they 
were  hopefully  awaiting  a  favorable  answer.  The  sole  rea- 
son for  giving  instructions  concerning  California  just  at 
this  time,  was  because  the  United  States  frigate  Congress, 
bound  to  the  Pacific,  was  reported  to  be  ready  for  sea  at 
Norfolk. 

The  fact  that  any  such  instructions  were  sent  was  a  care- 
fully guarded  secret.  To  Conmiodore  Stockton,  conunand- 
ing  the  Congress,  sealed  orders  were  given,  not  to  be  opened 
till  the  ship  should  be  "without  the  Capes  of  Viipnia/* 
under  which  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific,  where 
his  ship  was  ultimately  to  form  part  of  Commodore  Sloat's 
squadron.  But  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  to  land  his 
passengers— the  American  commissioner  and  the  consul  to 
Hawaii,  with  their  families. 

"When  you  have  finished  your  duties  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,'' 
the  sealed  orders  continued,  "you  will  sail  directly  for  Monterey, 
and  in  person,  or  by  a  perfectly  trustworthy  hand,  deliver  the  en- 
closed letter  to  our  Consul  at  that  place.  You  will  confer  with  the 
Consul,  gain  all  the  information  you  can  on  Mexican  affairs,  and  do 
all  in  your  power  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  that 
place  towards  the  United  States.  On  leaving  Monterey,  you  will 
join  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Sloat." ' 

The  letter  to  Larkin,  the  American  consul  at  Monterey, 
which  Stockton  was  charged  to  deliver  with  such  unusual 

1  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Oct.  16,  1845;  ibid.,  89. 

*  Bancroft  to  Stockton,  Oct.  17,  1845;  Riohman,  California^  528,  629. 
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precautions^  was  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  bore 
the  same  date  as  the  orders  to  Stockton.  After  thanking 
the  consul  for  the  mformation  he  had  furnished  respectmg 
California^  and  referring  to  the  "anxious  solicitude"  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  future  destiny  of  that  country,  Buchanan  proceeded  to 
explain  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  terms  which  future 
events  by  no  means  justified. 

**In  the  contest  between  Mexico  and  California,"  he  said,  "we  can 
take  no  part,  unless  the  former  should  commence  hostilities  against 
the  United  States;  but  should  California  assert  and  maintain  her  in- 
dependence, we  shall  render  her  all  the  kind  offices  in  our  power,  as 
a  sister  Republic.  This  Government  has  no  ambitious  aspirations 
to  gratify  and  no  desire  to  extend  our  federal  system  over  more  terri- 
tory than  we  already  possess,  unless  by  the  free  and  spontaneous 
wisli  of  the  independent  people  of  adjoining  territories.  The  exer- 
cise of  compukion  or  improper  influence  to  accomplish  such  a  result 
would  be  repugnant  both  to  the  policy  and  principles  of  this  Govern- 
ment. But  whilst  thesct,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  he 
couidUiot>view  with  indifference  the  transfer  of  California  to  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  European  Power.  .  .  . 

**0n  all  proper  occasions  you  should  not  fail  prudently  to  warn  the 
Government  and  people  of  California  of  the  danger  of  such  an  inter- 
ference to  their  peace  and  prosperity;  to  inspire  them  with  a  jealousy 
of  European  dominion,  and  to  arouse  in  their  bosoms  that  love  of 
liberty  and  independence  so  natural  to  the  American  Continent. 
Whilst  I  repeat  that  this  government  does  not,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, intend  to  interfere  between  Mexico  and  California,  it  would 
vigorously  interpose  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  a  British 
or  French  Colony.  In  this  they  might  surely  expect  the  aid  of  the 
Califomians  themselves. 

"Whilst  the  President  will  make  no  effort  and  use  no  influence  to 
induce  California  to  become  one  of  the  free  and  independent  States 
of  this  Union,  yet  if  the  people  shoiJd  desire  to  unite  their  destiny 
with  ours,  they  woukl.bctificeived  j^aj^rethren,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  without  affording  Mexico  just  cause  of  complaint.  .  .  . 

"  In  addition  to  your  Consular  functions,  the  President  has  thought 
proper  to  appoint  you  a  confidential  agent  in  California;  and  you  may 
consider  the  present  despatch  as  your  authority  for  acting  in  this 
character.  The  confidence  which  he  reposes  in  your  patriotism  and 
discretion  is  evinced  by  conferring  upon  you  this  delicate  and  impor- 
tant trust.   You  will  take  care  not  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
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and  English  agents  there  by  assuming  any  other  than  your  Consular 
character.  Lieutenant  Archibald  H.  Gillespie  of  the  Marine  Corps 
will  immediately  proceed  to  Monterey,  and  will  probably  reach  you 
before  this  despatch.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  President  re- 
poses entire  confidence.  He  has  seen  these  instructions  and  will  co- 
operate as  a  confidential  agent  with  you,  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion." 1 

On  the  same  seventeenth  of  October  orders  were  sent  to 
Commodore  Sloat,  which  varied  in  one  important  particu- 
lar from  the  orders  of  the  previous  June.  Instead  of  telling 
him  to  seize  the  Calif omian  ports  if  he  ascertained  "with 
certainty"  that  Mexico  had  declared  war,  he  was  told  that 
"in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities/'  he  was  to  dispose  of  his 
whole  force  "so  as  to  carry  out  most  effectually  the  objects 
specified  in  the  instructions  forwarded  to  you  from  the 
Department  in  view  of  such  a  contingency." ^ 

In  preparing  these  instructions  the  cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton was  acting  upon  information  which,  as  we  now  know, 
was  in  a  measure  erroneous.  It  was  iiot  Jtrue  that  Cali- 
fornia was  trying  to  throw  off  her  connection  with  Mto&co, 
or  that  there  was  any  "contest"  going  on  between  them, 
or  that  her  people  wanted  anything  more  thaa..aj^rt  of 
home  rule  in  purely  local,  affairs.  Nor  was  it^true  that 
either  the  British  or  the  French  government  designed  taEihg 
California.  But  the  American  authorities  cannot  be  justly 
criticised  for  relying  upon  information  which  came  to  them 
from  their  consul  in  California,  and  which  corresponded 
with  so  much  else  that  reached  them. 

But  whatever  the  real  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  the  Calif ornians  may  have  been,  the 
instructions  to  Larkin  outlined  a  poUcy  which  was  at  least 
perfectly  clear  and  consistent.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers hoped  that  war  would  not  come.  They  hoped  to  be 
able  to  buy  California,  which  was  the  great  object  they 
were  now  aiming  at;  and  they  hoped  to  get  it  by  the  co- 
operation and  with  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.     If  the 

^  Buchanan  to  Larkin,  Oct.  17,  1845;  Moore's  Buchanan^  VI,  275-277. 
s  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  Oct.  17,  1845;  Fremont's  Menurin,  I,  537. 
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Califomians  could  be  induced  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico  while  negotiations  (which  might  be  long 
protracted)  were  going  on,  so  much  the  better.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  war  might  occur,  and  in  that  case  the  ports 
were  to  be  instantly  seized,  while  the  good-will  and  friend- 
ship of  the  inhabitants  were  still  to  be  sedulously  cultivated. 
The  Americans,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  to  come  as  libera- 
f/^ra^M  Hpfpnrjgiy  s^simfit  Mexican  impression,  aixd  in  no 
eveKT'ai^nquerors.  And  all  this  was  to  be  conduct^ 
wn;h  such  secrecy  as  to  give  no  excuse  to  European  nations 
to  intervene. 

It  was  evident,  of  course,  that  these  important  instruc- 
tions to  Larkin  at  Monterey  and  to  Sloat  at  Mazatlan  could 
not  reach  them  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  many  months  to  come,  and  for  this  reason  Lieu- 
tenant Archibald  H.  Gillespie,  of  the  United  States  marine 
corps,  was  sent  to  California  by  way  of  Mexico,  carrying 
duplicates  of  the  despatches,  and  charged  also,  as  he  sub- 
sequently gave  it  to  be  understood,  with  important  verbal 
communications.  The  orders  to  Sloat  he  deUvered;  but 
the  instructions  to  Larkin  he  committed  to  memory  on  the 
voyage  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  destroyed  the  paper.  His 
memory  proved  to  be  exact,  for  when  his  version  of  the 
instructions  was  written  out  in  Monterey  it  differed  only 
in  unimportant  details  from  the  original,  which  was  later 
delivered  by  Stockton.^ 

Gillespie,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  carrying  instructions  to 
Larkin  and  co-operating  with  him  in  the  development  of 
the  President's  peaceable  policy  in  California,  was  also  to 
carry  a  message  to  a  much  more  picturesque  agent  of  the 
United  States — Captain  John^jCharles  Fremont,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engmeers,  wfio  was  supposed,  when 
Gillespie  left  Washington,  to  be  somewhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  son  of  a  Frenchman  from  Lyons,  who  had  married  a 

^  Probably  the  reason  why  the  despatch  to  Sloat  was  preserved  by  Gillespie 
and  carried  through  Mexico,  while  the  despatch  to  Larkin  was  committed  to 
memory  and  destroyed,  was  because  Sloat  had  a  cipher  code,  while  Larkin 
(like  most  consuls)  had  none. 
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lady  of  good  family  in  Virginia,  Captain  Fremont  was  bom 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  21,  1813.  Through  the 
influence  of  Poinsett,  young  Fremont  was  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  on  the  sloop-of-war  Natchez  about  1836.  He 
subsequently  became  a  railroad  surveyor,  in  which  capacity 
he  surveyed  a  good  deal  of  wild  country.  In  Van  Buren's 
administration  Fr6mont,  again  under  Poinsett's  influence, 
was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical  engineers  and  was  sent  to  make  explorations  in 
the  region  between  the  upper  Missouri  River  and  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  From  these  expeditions  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  reports  of 
these  explorations;  and  while  there,  he  met  and  married  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri. 

Not  long  after  this  lucky  marriage  President  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration determined  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  means 
of  communication  with  Oregon,  a  subject  that  was  attract- 
ing much  attention,  and  Fremont  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand it.^  He  set  out  from  St.  Louis  early  in  June,  return- 
ing on  October  17,  1842.  His  route  was  that  which  had 
been  followed  for  years  by  the  Oregon  trappers  and  emi- 
grants up  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte  River,  past  Fort 
Laramie  to  the  South  Pass,  and  then  on  by  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  The  value  of  the 
expedition  consisted  not  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  coun- 
try, but  in  the  accurate  surveys  which  Fremont  made  of 
regions  never  before  correctly  mapped,  and  in  the  lively 
and  interesting  account  which  he  gave  of  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passed. 

Having  completed  his  report,  Fremont  in  the  summer  of 
1843  was  again  on  the  march  for  the  West.  Keeping  to 
the  southward  of  his  former  route,  he  explored  the  country 

*  See  his  report  in  Sen.  Doc.  174,  28  Cong.,  2  sees.,  9-79.  Fremont's  train- 
ing and  experience,  of  course,  made  him  a  perfectly  suitable  person  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  this  expedition,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that 
political  considerations  and  a  desire  to  get  Benton's  support  in  the  Senate 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  selection. — (Tyler's  Letters  and  Timet  qf  the 
Tylers  J II,  292.)    Tyler,  however,  never  succeeded  in  winning  Benton's  support. 
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now  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  as  far  west  as 
Fort  Steele,  from  which  point  he  turned  north  and  struck 
and  followal  the  well-known  Oregon  trail,  diverging  to  visit 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  came  back  from  the  lake  to  the 
Snake  River,  and,  reaching  Oregon  in  the  autunm,  went  as 
far  down  the  Columbia  as  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  con- 
nected his  surveys  with  those  of  Captain  Wilkes's  naval  ex- 
ploring expedition. 

Leaving  the  Oregon  settlements  late  in  November,  1843, 
he  went  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  followed  the  east- 
erly base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  was  there  between  an 
almost  waterless  desert  and  an  inhospitable  range  of  moun- 
tains; and  after  suffering  severe  hardships,  he  determined  to 
turn  west  to  California,  hoping  to  find  the  River  Buena- 
ventiuu,  which  was  laid  down  on  the  maps  of  that  period 
as  flowing  westerly  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Of  course  no 
such  river  existed,  but  Fremont  finally  succeeded  in  the 
astonishing  feat  of  leading  his  party  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  very  dead  of  winter,  reaching  Sutter's  Fort  early  in 
March,  1844.  After  resting  nearly  three  weeks  at  New 
Helvetia  and  obtaining  much-needed  supplies,  Fremont 
and  his  band  set  out  for  the  south.  Travelling  up  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  they  crossed  the  mountains  in  April,  struck 
and  followed  the  well-known  Spanish  trail  from  Los  An- 
geles, reached  Utah  Lake  at  the  end  of  May  and  Bent's 
Fort,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the  first  of  July,  and  were 
back  in  St.  Louis  on  August  6, 1844. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  Fremont  started  upon  his  third 
and  final  government  expedition,  with  a  larger  party  than 
ever  before.  He  left  the  borders  of  civilization  in  May  or 
June,  went  up  the  Arkansas  River  to  its  source,  somewhere 
about  the  modem  Leadville,  and  then  struck  across  to 
Utah  Lake  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber his  party  had  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  now  Nevada,  and  was  encamped  in  Mexican  terri- 
tory, at  Walker  Lake,  in  the  western  part  of  that  state. 
There  they  divided,  and  by  different  routes  proceeded 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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About  the  middle  of  January,  1846,  Fremont,  with  a  few 
of  his  men;  (the  whereabouts  of  the  rest  being  still  unknown 
to  him),  went  to  Sutter's  Fort,  and  from  there  he  went  by 
water  to  San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  Monterey.  From  San 
Francisco  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  "I  am  now  going," he 
wrote,  "on  business  to  see  some  gentlemen  on  the  coast, 
and  will  then  join  my  people,  and  complete  our  survey  in 
this  part  of  the  world  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ...  So  soon 
as  the  proper  season  comes,  and  my  animals  are  rested,  we 
turn  our  faces  homeward,  and  be  sure  that  grass  will  not 
grow  under  our  feet."^ 

Of  his  visit  to  Monterey  he  writes: 

"I  had  come  to  Monterey  with  the  object  of  obtaining  leave  to 
bring  my  party  into  the  settlements  in  order  to  refit  and  obtain  the 
supplies  that  had  now  become  necessary.  All  the  camp  equipment^ 
the  clothes  of  the  men  and  their  saddles  and  horse  gear,  were  either 
used  up  or  badly  in  want  of  repair.  The  next  morning  I  made  my 
official  visits.  I  found  the  Governor,  Don  Pio  Pico,  absent  at  Los 
Angeles.  With  Mr.  Larkin  I  called  upK)n  the  commanding  ^ieneral 
Don  Jos^  Castro,  the  prefect,  alcalde,  and  ex-Governor  Alvarado. 
I  informed  the  general  and  the  other  officers  that  I  was  engaged  in 
surveying  the  nearest  route  from  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  informed  them  farther  that  the  object  of  the  survey  was 
geographical,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical 
Engineers  to  which  corps  I  belonged;  and  that  it  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  science  and  of  commerce,  and  that  the  men  composing  the 
party  were  citizens  and  not  soldiers.  The  permission  asked  for  was 
readily  granted,  and  during  the  two  days  I  stayed  I  was  treated  with 
every  courtesy  by  the  general  and  other  officers."  * 

The  records  confirm  Fremont's  recollection  as  to  his 
visits  and  explanations,  but  it  is  not  true  that  permission 
was  granted  to  bring  his  party  into  the  settlements.  On 
the  contrary,  after  Fremont  had  verbally  explained  his 
situation  the  prefect,  Manuel  Castro,  addressed  a  foraaal 
letter  to  the  American  consul  to  inquire  the  purpose  for 
which  American  troops  had  entered  the  department  and 
their  leader  had  come  to  Monterey.    Larkin  replied  in 

1  Fremont's  Memcnrs,  I,  452.  *  Ibid.,  454. 
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writing,  by  Fremont's  authority,  that  the  latter  had  come 
under  the  orders  of  his  government  to  survey  a  practicable 
route  to  the  Pacific;  that  he  had  left  his  company  of  fifty 
hired  men,  not  soldiers,  on  the  frontier  of  the  department 
to  rest  themselves  and  their  animals;  that  he  had  come  to 
Monterey  to  obtain  clothing  and  money;  and  that  when 
his  men  were  rested  he  intended  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Or^on.  The  Mexican  authorities  made  no  objection  at 
the  time,  but  reported  to  the  central  government.^ 

Somewhere  about  the  twentieth  of  February  Fremont, 
having  collected  all  his  men  at  a  vacant  ranch  not  far  from 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Lick  Observatory,  in  Santa  Clara 
Coimty,  started  upon  his  march;  but  instead  of  going  to- 
ward Oregon,  as  he  had  told  the  consul  he  would  do,  he 
marched  across  country  and  came  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  near  Santa  Cruz,  the  northerly  point  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey.  From  there  he  continued  southerly 
along  the  shore,  and  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Salinas,  not 
far  from  Monterey.  His  reason  for  this  eccentric  move- 
ment, as  he  later  explained,  was  because  he  wanted  to  find 
a  seaside  home  for  his  mother.* 

He  had,  of  course,  no  sort  of  authority  for  moving  his 
mecTinto  the  settled. j)art .af..JLhfi^XjQuxitiy,  and  his  actioij 
was_entij^ly  cQntyflfry^,  tO  hL"?  ^f^p^f^sf^tRt.inns  made  to  the 
MftYif»j>.n  ft^itliorjt.ipg^  The  latter  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
permit  Fremont  and  his  men  to  remain  in  the  uninhabited 
parts  of  Califomia  on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  imder  the 
belief  that  they  would  soon  go  from  there  to  Oregon.  Even 
this  was  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  very  definite  laws  of 
Mexico,  which  prohibited  foreigners  from  coming  into  the 
coimtry  or  travelling  about  in  it  without  passports;  for  it 
was  the  extraordinary  fact  that  JFi^mont  had  come  with- 
outpaaaportSr^nd  without  notification  to  the  Mexican  gov- 

»  Bancroft.  Califamia,  V,  2-6. 

*  Fl^mont  8  Memoirs f  I,  457.  He  may  have  had  other  motives,  such  as  to 
go  to  Santa  Barbara  for  supplies  he  expected  there,  or  to  survey  a  line  for  a 
raOroad.— <B.  W.  Kelsey,  "The  U.  8.  Consulate  in  Califomia,"  Pub.  of  the 
Academy  of  Pac.  Coast  History ^  vol.  I,  No.  5,  9d-97,  where  this  whole  subject  is 
discussed  with  some  fulness  and  copious  references.) 
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eminent.  That  diplomatic  relations  had  been  suspended 
no  doubt  explains  the  omission.  However^  the  law  bad  in 
efifect  been  waived  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Jos6  Castro,  the  comandcmte 
general,  was  therefore  entirely  within  his  rights  in  sending, 
as  he  did,  a  message  to  Fremont,  on  March  5, 1846,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  just  been  informed  that  the  party 
had  entered  the  settlements  of  the  department,  and  "this 
being  prohibited  by  our  laws,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  notify 
you  that  on  the  receipt  of  this  you  must  immediately  retire 
beyond  the  Umits  of  the  Department,  such  being  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Government."  Fremont  sent  back  a  verbal 
refusal  to  obey  and  moved  his  camp  to  the  summit  of  the 
Gavilan  Peak,  where  he  began  to  build  a  log  fort  and  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  almost  within  sight  of  Mon- 
terey. 

To  Larkin,  the  American  consul,  Fremont's  movements 
were  altogether  incomprehensible.  He  wrote  to  Fr&nont 
on  March  8,  enclosing  correspondence  with  the  local 
authorities. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  point  out  to  you  your  line  of  conduct; 
you  have  your  instructions  from  the  government;  my  knowledge  of 
your  character  obliges  me  to  believe  you  will  follow  them ;  you  are  of 
course  taking  every  care  and  safeguard  to  protect  your  men,  but  not 
knowing  your  actual  situation  and  the  people  who  surround  you,  your 
care  may  prove  insufficient.  .  .  .  Your  encamping  so  near  the  town 
has  caused  much  excitement.  The  natives  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  break  you  up  and  that  you  can  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
their  power.  In  all  probability  they  will  attack  you ;  the  result  either 
way  may  cause  trouble  hereafter  to  resident  Americans."* 

On  the  next  day  Larkin  wrote  letters  to  John  Parrott, 
the  American  consul  at  Mazatlan,  and  to  the  naval  officer 
in  command,  explaining  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  re- 
questing that  a  man-of-war  be  sent  to  California  with  the 
least  possible  delay;  and  another  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

^Larkin  to  Fremont,  March  8,  1846;  Bancroft,  Calif omiaj  V,  12.  Orders 
from  Mexico  seem  to  have  been  received  in  Monterey  censuring  the  local 
authorities  for  allowing  Fremont  to  winter  in  California,  and  directing  them  to 
expel  him — by  force,  if  necessary. 
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advising  him  of  what  had  been  done.*  Fremont  blustered 
a  good  deal  about  dying  under  the  flag  and  trusting  to  his 
country  to  avenge  his  death,  but  he  lost  little  time  in  retreat- 
ing to  the  eastward,  and  by  the  twenty-first  of  March  he  was 
again  at  Sutter's  Fort. 

The  Calif omian  authorities  were  of  course  jubilant  when 
Castro  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  Fremont,  "at 
the  sight  of  two  hundred  patriots,  abandoned  the  camp 
which  he  occupied,  leaving  in  it  some  clothing  and  other 
war  material,"  and  intimating  that  this  was  due  to  the 
cowardice  of  Fremont  and  his  men — an  assertion  which 
was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two 
parties. 

Writing  to  his  wife  about  the  affair  on  the  first  of  April, 
Fr&nont  stated  he  then  expected  to  start  for  home  the 
middle  of  May. 

"The  Spaniards,"  he  said,  "were  somewhat  rude  and  inhospitable 
below  and  ordered  us  out  of  the  country  after  having  given  me  per- 
mission to  winter  there.  My  sense  of  duty  did  not  permit  me  to  fight 
them,  but  we  retired  slowly  and  growlingly  before  a  force  of  three  or 
four  hundred  men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Without  a  shadow 
of  a  cause,  the  Governor  suddenly  raised  the  whole  country  against 
us,  issuing  a  false  and  scandalous  proclamation.  Of  course  I  did  not 
dare  to  compromise  the  United  States,  against  which  appearances 
would  have  been  strong;  but  though  it  was  in  my  power  to  increase 
my  party  by  many  Americans,  I  refrained  from  committing  a  solitary 
act  of  hostility  or  impropriety.  For  my  own  part  I  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  everything  belonging  to  the  Mexicans."* 

Moving  slowly  north  from  Sutter's  Fort^  Fremont  and 
his  party  were  encamped  on  the  eighth  of  May  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Klamath  Lake,  in  Oregon,  when  they  were 
joined  by  two  Americans  from  Sutter's  Fort,  who  rode  into 
camp  with  the  news  that  a  United  States  officer  was  two 
days  behind  with  despatches,  protected  by  a  small  escort, 
and  probably  in  great  danger  from  the  Indians.  On  the 
next  morning  Fremont  took  nine  of  his  men,  and  with  the 

'  See  copies  in  Fremont's  MemoirSj  I,  462-469. 

*Frdmont  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  April  1,  1846;  Bancroft,  California,  V,  21. 
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two  who  had  brought  him  the  news  rode  back  twenty-five 
miles  and  met  Lieutenant  Gillespie  near  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.    Again  it  was  the  eventful  day  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

There  were  now  sixteen  men  in  all  in  the  camp,  and  as 
they  thought  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were  friendly 
no  watch  was  kept.  Just  before  midnight,  however,  the 
camp  was  attacked  by  savages,  and  before  the  attack  was 
repulsed  three  men  were  killed.  Next  morning  Fremont  and 
the  survivors  started  back  to  join  the  main  body  of  his 
party.  His  first  care  was  to  undertake  a  pimitive  expedi- 
tion. He  determined  to  avenge  the  attack  on  his  camp,  and 
to  strike  the  Indians  a  blow  which  should  "make  them  real- 
ize that  Castro  was  far  and  I  was  near";  although  what 
Castro  had  to  do  with  the  midnight  assault  nobody  ever 
knew.  Several  villages  were  therefore  attacked  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  miscellaneously  killed.  This  Fremont  called 
"a  rude  but  necessary  measure  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
whites."  1 

Having  thus  taken  revenge,  the  whole  party  next  went 
south  and  reached  the  American  settlements  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  north  of  Sutter's,  by  May  24, 1846.  During 
these  two  weeks  Fremont  had  ample  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  digest  the  information  which  was  brought  to  him 
by  Lieutenant  Gillespie. 

Gillespie  had  not  left  Washington  until  about  the  first  of 
November,  1845,  and  a  day  or  two  before  that  he  had 
called  upon  the  President  to  take  leave. 

"I  held  a  confidential  conversation,"  the  President  wrote,  "with 
Lieut.  Gillespie  of  the  Marine  Corps,  about  8  0*Clock  P.  M.,  on  the 
subject  of  a  secret  mission  on  which  he  was  about  to  go  to  California. 
His  secret  instructions  &  the  letter  to  Mr.  Larkin,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Monterey,  in  the  Department  of  State,  will  explain  the  object  of  his 
mission.' 


"2 


The  "secret  instructions''  must  have  been  verbal,  for 
none  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  records  at  Washing- 

iSee  "The  Conquest  of  California,"  Century  Magazine  (April,  1891),  XLI, 
924;  Fremont's  Memoirs,  I,  493-496. 
*  Polk's  Diary,  I,  83  (Oct.  30,  1845). 
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ton.  All  the  papers  which  Gillespie  took  with  him  for 
California  were  a  duplicate  of  Buchanan's  instruction  to 
Larkin  of  October  17,  personal  letters  of  introduction  from 
Buchanan  to  Larkin  and  Fremont,  and  a  package  of  family 
letters  from  Senator  Benton  and  Mrs.  Fremont.  The  let- 
ters to  Larkin  have  been  published;  the  letters  to  Fremont 
have  not,  although  it  was  upon  these  that  Fr&nont  relied 
to  justify  his  subsequent  conduct.  In  all  the  numerous 
and  contradictory  explanations  which  Fremont  afterward 
gave,  he  always  referred  to  Benton's  letters;  and  he  seems 
to  have  intended  to  account  for  their  non-production  by 
saying  that  they  were  in  a  sort  of  family  cipher  which 
would  mean  nothing  to  others,  although  to  him,  conver- 
sant as  he  was  with  the  principal  figures  m  Washington, 
they  had  a  world  of  meaning.^ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  guess,  with  some  degree  of 
probabiUty,  what  were  really  the  contents  of  Benton's  let- 
ters. On  October  24,  1845,  Benton  had  called  at  the  White 
House  by  invitation.  He  was  not  at  that  time  a  frequent 
visitor.  He  had  been  opposed  to  Polk's  nomination,  and 
it  was  only  with  reluctance  that  he  had  supported  him  on 
the  stump.  Indeed,  the  President  seems  not  to  have  spoken 
to  him  for  some  months  before.  He  now  sent  for  Benton, 
splely  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Oregon  question. 
"His  manner  and  conversation,"  the  President  noted  with 
apparent  surprise,  "were  altogether  pleasant  and  friendly, 
and  such  as  they  had  always  been  in  former  years  when  I 
was  in  Congress  with  him."  After  discussing  Oregon  at 
some  length, 

"the  conversation  then  turned  on  California  on  which  I  remarked  that 
Great  Brittain  had  her  eye  on  that  country  and  intended  to  possess 
it  if  she  could,  but  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  would  not  willingly 
permit  California  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  any  new  colony  planted 
by  Great  Brittain  or  any  foreign  monarchy,  and  that  in  reasserting 
Mr.  Monroe's  doctrine  I  had  California  &  the  fine  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  much  in  view  as  Oregon.  Col.  Benton  agreed  that  no  Foreign 
Power  ought  to  be  permitted  to  colonize  California.  .  .  .  Some  con- 
versation occurred  concerning  Capt.  Fremont's  expedition,  and  his  in- 

*  Royce's  Calif omia,  116. 
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tention  to  visit  California  before  his  return.  Col.  B.  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Americans  would  settle  on  the  Sacraminto  River  and 
ultimately  hold  the  country.  The  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Colonization  closed  by  a  general  remark  that  no  new  Foreign 
Colony  could  be  permitted  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, on  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  agreement."* 

This  explanation  of  the  President's  Monroe  doctrine 
policy,  and  some  speculations  as  to  the  intentions  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  the  probabiUties  of  war  with  England  or 
Mexico,  or  both,  must  have  made  up  the  staple  of  Benton's 
information.  He  was  not  otherwise  in  the  President's 
confidence. 

Gillespie  himself  never  threw  any  light  on  his  "secret 
orders."  Before  a  committee  of  Congress  Fremont  testi- 
fied that  Gillespie's  orders  required  him  "to  ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  Calif omian  people,  to  conciliate  their  feel- 
ings in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  to  find  out,  with  a 
design  of  counteracting,  the  designs  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  that  country."*  If  to  this,  which  was  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  the  instructions  to  Larkin,  we  add  further 
orders  to  confer  with  Fremont  in  case  he  was  stm  in  CaU- 
fomia,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  existing  state  of  affaire 
and  of  the  instructions  sent  to  Larkin,  we  may  feel  pretty 
confident  that  we  have  the  whole  of  Gillespie's  mission. 

Fremont  was  accustomed  in  his  later  days  to  say  tha-^ 
Gillespie  brought  official  information  of  war  with  ^lexicoiKi 
The  fact  was  that  when  Gillespie  left  Washington,  an^j 
for  more  than  two  months  afterward,  the  President  an^jm 
his  cabinet  were  extremely  hopeful  of  a  peaceful  solutior^: 
through  Slidell's  efforts,  and  therefore  from  that  quarter 
could  have  brought  no  official  news  except  news  of 

Gillespie  had  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  in  Decembei 
1845,  and  was  delayed  there  for  some  time  by  the  Paredi 
revolt,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  across  to  tl 

Pacific.    Early  in  the  new  year,  however,  he  did  manage 

travelling  under  his  own  name,  but  in  the  character  of 
merchant  in  search  of  health  and  amusement — ^to  get 

1  Polk's  Diary,  I,  68-72.  *  H.  R.  Report  817,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  3-4. 
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Mazatlan,  where  he  made  himself  known  to  Commodore 
Sloat  and  begged  for  a  passage  to  Monterey,  but  he  told 
Sloat  nothing  of  his  mission.*  Sloat  sent  him  on  the  sloop- 
of-war  Cyane  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  last  at  his  destination  on  April  17, 1846,  six  months 
to  a  day  after  the  date  of  the  instructions  which  he  was 
charged  to  convey  to  the  American  consul.  The  original  of 
these  instructions,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  board  the 
United  States  ship  Congress,  which  at  this  time  was  lying  at 
Callao  on  her  leisurely  journey  to  California. 

Gillespie,  who  had,  of  course,  picked  up  some  warlike 
rumors  in  Mexico,  though  nothing  definite  so  early  as  March, 
stayed  two  days  at  Monterey  with  Larkin,  and  then  set  out 
for  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Sutter's  Fort,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April.  He  then  secured  men  and 
horses  and  went  on  to  overtake  Fremont,  whom  he  joined, 
as  has  been  seen,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  with  whom  he 
turned  back  down  the  Sacramento  valley.* 

As  soon  as  Fremont  got  back  into  the  more  or  less  settled 
parts  of  the  valley  he  wrote  to  Benton,  giving  a  short 
account  of  his  meeting  with  Gillespie,  and  saying  he  had 
received  nothing  from  Buchanan,  although  Benton's  letter 
had  led  him  to  expect  a  communication.  He  himself  would 
now  proceed  directly  homeward  by  way  of  the  Colorado, 
but  would  not  reach  the  frontier  till  September.^ 

This  letter  he  enclosed  to  Larkin,  the  American  consul  in 
Monterey,  requesting  him  to  forward  it  via  Mazatlan,  and 
promising  to  write  more  at  length  soon.  But  Gillespie,  by 
the  same  messenger — Neale,  one  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  overtake  Fremont — ^wrote  fully  to  Larkin  from 

*  FV6mont'8  Memoirs,  I,  532,  537.  Sloat,  on  March  17, 1846,  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  orders  of  Oct.  17,  1845,  of  which  Gillespie  doubtless  brought 
a  duplicate. 

*The  subject  of  Gillespie's  "secret  mission"  has  been  much  discussed  by 
Califomian  historians.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Royce's  California^  129^ 
150;  Bancroft,  California,  V,  26-29,  85-89;  Richman,  307-312,  notes  33  and  39. 
Fremont's  own  latest  versions  are  printed  in  his  Memoirs,  488-490,  and  in  the 
article  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  California,"  published  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  April,  1891,  XLI,  917-928. 

*  Full  text  in  Fremont's  Memoirs,  I,  499.     Italics  in  the  original. 
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"Peter  Lubin's  house"  of  his  own  adventures  since  leaving 
Monterey  and  of  Fremont's  plans. 

"Fremont  and  I,"  he  related,  "came  here  leaving  the  Camp  vary 
much  worn  out,  fifteen  miles  above.  We  have  been  living  upon  Horse- 
meat  for  some  eight  days  without  flour.  There  was  too  much  snow 
upon  the  mountains  to  cross.  He  now  goes  home  from  here.  I  send 
this  messenger  to  get  such  news  as  you  have  and  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  vessels  of  war — where  they  are  and  whether 
the  Congress  has  arrived.  .  .  .  Neal  will  give  you  all  the  news  about 
our  travel,  to  whom  I  must  refer  you.  ...  I  shall  go  immediately  to 
Yerba  Buena."* 

Larkin  received  these  letters  late  on  the  evening  of  May- 
Si.  To  Fremont  he  wrote,  wishing  him  "a  speedy,  safe, 
and  pleasant  journey  to  our  Capital,''  sending  him  some 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  newspapers,  and  thanking 
him  for  fonner  ofifers  of  service  in  Washington,  which  he 
said  he  would  not  claim  at  that  time.  To  Buchanan,  Lar- 
kin wrote,  giving  an  account  of  the  movements  of  Fremont 
and  Gillespie  as  reported  by  the  latter,  and  saying  that 
"Captain  Freemont  now  starts  for  the  States."* 

As  stated  in  his  letter  to  Larkin,  Gillespie  had  previously 
arranged  with  Fremont  to  go  down  the  Sacramento  River 
to  Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco),  the  purpose  being  to  try 
to  get  supplies  from  some  American  man-of-war;  and 
though  they  did  not  know  whether  any  such  vessel  was  to 
be  met  with,  Fremont  drew  up  and  signed  a  letter  to  Gillea- 
pie  containing  a  list  of  what  was  wanted,  and  saying  that  if 
these  articles  could  be  got  from  "our  Squadron"  it  would 
"materially  aid  the  surveys  with  which  I  am  charged  and 
very  much  expedite  my  return  to  the  States."'  What  he 
said  he  needed  was  lead,  powder,  percussion-caps,  siigar, 
coffee,  tea,  pork,  tobacco,  medicines,  and  other  things  that 
might  very  well  be  useful  to  an  exploring  expedition.  They 
might  also  be  useful  in  a  raid  on  the  Mexican  villages. 

^  Fremont  to  Larkin;  Gillespie  to  Larkin,  May  24,  1846;  Bancroft  CoUeetion 
(Univ.  of  California)  MSS. 
<  Larkin  to  Fr6mont,  May  31,  1846;  Larkin  to  Buchanan,  June  1, 1846;  Md, 
*  See  text  in  Fremont's  Memoirs^  I,  504. 
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Leaving  Fremont  encamped  on  the  Sacramento  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Feather  River  (some  fifteen  miles  above  Sut- 
ter's settlement),  Gillespie  reached  San  Francisco  Bay  by 
boat  about  the  eighth  of  June  and  found  the  United  States 
doop-of-war  Portsmouth,  Commander  Montgomery,  at  an- 
chor at  Yerba  Buena.  The  Portsmouth  had  been  detached 
by  Commodore  Sloat  as  soon  as  he  received  Larkin's  letter 
of  March  9  telling  of  the  prospects  of  a  fight  between 
Fremont  and  the  Mexicans.  She  had  reached  Monterey  on 
April  22,  and  her  surprised  commander  then  learned  from 
the  consul  that  the  country  had  been  quiet  for  six  months 
past,  and  that  Castro's  menaces  against  Fremont  were  in- 
tended only  as  a  basis  for  high-flown  despatches  to  Mexico ! 
After  nine  days  at  Monterey  the  PortsmmUh  had  come  to 
San  Francisco,  bringing  Neale  on  his  way  back  to  Sutter's 
with  Larkin's  letter  to  Fremont. 

Before  Gillespie's  arrival  Captain  Montgomery  had  writ- 
ten to  Frtoont  asking  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service;* 
and  therefore,  when  Gillespie  did  come,  having  crossed 
Montgomery's  messenger  (Neale)  on  the  way,  Montgom- 
ery was  very  ready  to  furnish  him  with  all  that  was  asked, 
and  also  to  lend,  at  Gillespie's  suggestion,  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  money.* 

It   is   l^or/^    frk   j-fifl^    flii'q    mgc;^    pf    (>^|'rpgpgnHonr»A    withOUt 

feetmg  convinced  that  Fremont,  at  least  up  to  the  time 
Gille^ie  left^.^i^;^  tfl  gn  to  ^^^  onsjAt—ihPLt  is^  upL.tQ  abftui 
the  twentv-ei^hthrofMay— wag  bacJ^  to.the 

iJnitea  Stat,^^^^  ffg^did.  indeed,  talk  of  going  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  ot  retummg  home  by  way  of  the  Colorado 
River;  but  while  such  a  journey  involved  a  sort  of  Donny- 
brook  invitation  to  Castro,  it  did  not  apparently  contem- 
plate a  dehberate  attack  on  the  Mexicans.' 

That  GiUespie's^ejsi^pns,.or  his  information  concem- 

^  Montgomery  to  Fremont,  June  3,  1846;  ibid.,  518. 

'  Gillespie  to  Montgomery,  June  9,  1846;  ibid.,  504.  See  also  Montgomery 
to  Fremont,  June  10,  1846;  ibid.,  519. 

'There  is  some  evidence  that  he  had  in  the  previous  February  ordered 
supplies  to  be  sent  for  him  to  Santa  Barbara.  See  Kelsey's  U.  S.  Consulate 
in  CaUfcmiaf  96. 
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ing  the  state  of  affairs  with  Mexico^  fallinp;  on  t|[|g  yftyj  jmA 
egotistical  rviifi/^-n.^  44W>mitfit  ^^ro^  f|^p  panfiip  of  bin  moiT 
ments  up  to  this  date  is^harf^ly  Qpf^iLto  doubt:  and  the 
j  chief  argument  which  the  tempter  used  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  necessity  Fremont  was  under  'of  giving  tL 
proof  of  his  courage  to  the  world.    It  was  at  any  ratcTpiraS^ 
inently  put  forward  in  Fremont's  first  explanation. 

"  You  will  remember,"  he  wrote  to  Benton,  "  how  grossly  outraged 
and  insulted  we  had  already  been  by  this  officer  (Castro) ;  many  in  my 
own  camp,  and  throughout  the  country,  thought  that  I  should  not 
have  retreated  in  March  last.  I  felt  humiliated  and  humbled;  one 
of  the  main  objects  proposed  by  this  expedition  had  been  entirely  de- 
feated, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron  (so  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Gillespie)  that  I  could  not  again  retreat  consistently 
with  any  military  reputation."^ 

His  first  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been.to.maxch  the 
whole  length  of  California,  so  as  to  give  Castro  m  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  him;  and  this  he  conceived- to  bea 'TOm- 
pliance  with  the  distinct  orders  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  use  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  mBftbitants  of 
the  comitry!  But  in  the  absence  of  positive  contempo*-- 
raneous  evidence  it  is  only  possible  to  form  more  or  less 
plausible  conjectures  as  to  Fremont's  state  of  mind  at  this 
time.    What  his  intentions  soon  afterward  became  is  certain. 

The  Amjerican  settlers  up  and  down  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley were  a  rough  and  ignorant  set  of  frontiersmen,  suspi- 
cious, afraid  alike  of  the  Indians  and  the  "Spaniards,"  and 
ready  to  believe  and  act  on  the  most  absurd  rumors.  There 
was,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1846  a  basis  of  soUd  fact  for 
their  suspicions.  First  of  all,  Fremont  and  his  men  were 
seen  retreating  before  the  Mexicans,  who  were  said  to  have 
driven  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Monterey.  Then 
American  and  British  ships  of  war  were  coming  and  going  on 
the  coast.  Gillespie,  an  American  officer,  appeared  and  set 
off  in  hot  haste  after  Fremont ;  and  finally,  after  an  interval, 
he  returned  in  company  with  Fremont  and  all  his  men. 

^  Fremont  to  Benton,  July  25, 1846;  Fremont's  Memoira,  1,  545. 
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What,  the  settlers  might  naturally  ask,  did  all  this  mean? 

The  m<    ^-'  " -^^         '  '  -"  '  '  '""^ 

had'^feit  coi 

Jgno^StlSiist  have  Imown.  that  they  were  riding  tn'€ali^- 
forma  in  opyu  flq^AJfii^TyMpYip^  laws^  t|iat  Ihsy  had  no- 
title  to  ib**''T  lar^^  MinA^^hm^.  they  never  could  acquire  title 
without  at  least  becoming  Mexican  citizens.    The  law  on 
i;ne  subjeci"  was  perfectly  well  known  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly called  to  public  attention. 

Thus  in  July,  1845,  the  Governor  of  California  was  in- 
structed to  issue  "the^qaogt  jjfisifi^  the 
migration  of  American  fanuUgji  "irom  tJhie  li^^  and 
ColuDjbia."  The  orders  were  duly  issued,  but  as  no  attempt 
Wasever  made  to  enforce  them  the  immigrants  came  faster 
than  ever.*  In  April,  1846,  Manuel  Castro,  the  prefect  at 
Monterey,  reiterated  the  warnings  so  often  given  before, 
by  issuing  a  sort  of  proclamation,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  subprefects,  alcaldes,  consuls,  consular  agents,  and 
others. 

"Being  informed,"  ran  this  document,  "that  a  multitude  of  for- 
eigners, taking  advantage  of  our  local  circumstances,  without  having 
come  with  the  requisites  provided  by  law,  are  residing  in  the  district, 
and  that  many  of  them  who  should  not  even  be  admitted  into  this 
country  have  taken  possession  of  real  property  well-knowing  the  law 
on  this  subject,  I  have  concluded  to  instruct  all  judges  in  charge  of 
settlements  that  they  cannot,  without  incurring  great  responsibility, 
permit  or  authorize  any  sale  or  cession  whatever  of  land,  or  of  said 
dass  of  property,  except  in  accordance  with  law  and  in  favor  of  Mex- 
ican citizens;  advising  the  foreigners  who  are  not  naturalized  and 
legally  in  the  country  that  whatever  purchase  or  acquisition  they  may 
make  of  land  will  be  null  and  void;  and  that  these  persons  will  be  sub- 
ject, unless  they  retire  voluntarily  from  the  country,  to  be  expelled 
from  it  whenever  the  Government  may  find  it  convenient."' 

This  paper,  which  was  perhaps  seen  by  some  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  heard  of  in  an  inaccurate  and  garbled  form  by 
many  more,  was  a  mild  and  accurate  statement  of  unques- 

» Cuevas  to  Pico,  July  10,  1845;  Bancroft,  Calif omia,  IV,  605. 
*  Bancroft  CoUection  (Univ.  of  California).    An  inaccurate  translation  is 
printed  in  Frdmont'B  Memoirs,  1, 503;  and  see  Bancroft,  California,  IV,  503. 
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tioned  law.  The  difference  between  theja^^Uere  in  Texas 
and  the  settlers  in  Califdmia'was  as  wide  as  the  (usbance 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Texas  ^ttJfiEBJ^ere 
invited  to  come  and  were  offered  gi»nts  gf  Wd;.:S& 
fomia  settlers  occupied  their  lands  in  the  teetji  of  the  law, 
and  m  spite  of  reiterated  pubUc  warnings.  But  tlifiylffltti 
nothing  at  all  for  Mexican  warnings. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Americans  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  the  hundreds  who  were  toiling  along  the  Oregon  trail 
and  across  the  mountain  passes,  looked  upon  the  Mexi- 
cws  in  preciriy  the  =^e  light  a^a™Eai|l^  ©ted 
on  the  natives  of  Australia  or  Africa  or  Amenca.  Castro," 
to  them,  was  a  vague  embodiment  of  some  barbarous  and 
incomprehensible  authority,  and  they  spoke  of  him  and 
regarded  him  just  as  the  seventeenth-century  Englishmen 
who  came  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  spoke  of  Pow- 
hatan and  Massasoit.  And  just  as  the  English,  when  they 
wrote  home,  described  Powhatan  as  a  great  emperor  ruling 
over  vast  territories  and  with  many  princes  in  his  train,  so 
"Castro"  and  his  few  ragged  followers  were  described  as 
if  Don  Jos6  were  a  real  general  at  the  head  of  a  real  army. 
The  American  settlers  in  California  could  not  understand 
"Castro's"  laws  or  his  language,  and  they  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  obeying  the  one  or  learning  the  other. 
They  saw  that  he  had  vast  and  fertile  lands,  which  were 
entirely  unoccupied  and  which  they  intended  to  acquire 
for  themselves.  If  he  objected  he  was  to  be  pacified  and 
humored,  but  if  he  proved  troublesome  he  was  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  with  as  little  compunction  as  a  wild  beast  who 
should  venture  to  attack  them. 

Rumor,  founded  on  fact,  asserted  that  "Castro"  was 
gathering  large  bodies  of  troops  at  Santa  Clara,  and  if  was 
said  that  the  object  of  this  great  araiainent  was  t^nsrch 
J  north  to  attack  the  Americans.  The  literal  truth  ^gasthat 
Jos6  Castro,  who  was  at  odds  with  Goveruor  Pift^^g^of 
Los  Angeles,  had  got  together  some  seventy  mfiftp.with  the 
purpose  of  marching  south  to  fight  the.  governor.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  "Castro"  was  stirring  up  the  Indians  to 
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ttack  the   settlers,   and   aa   p.  proof   of  this   allegation 


_  ^ Jftdiaft^jehifif  md  that  JSaattQ^d 

e  would  give  great  rewards  if  the  Indians. :si^^ 


rops  ot  the  m 

Such  stories  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the 
alley  inevitably  drew  the  settlers  one  after  another  to 
r^mont's  camp  to  relate  and  hear  the  latest  tales,  and  the 
»iilt  was  a  conviction  in  their  minds  that  something  must 
B  done  to  protect  the  Americans  from  Spanish  outrage, 
r^mont  certainly  did  nothing  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
le  nonsense  that  was  being  circulated.  How  far  he  en- 
>uraged  them  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
lat  his  camp  was  a  centre  from  which  the  most  alarming 
xirl^  spread,  and  that  it  attracted  all  the  vagabonds  and 
mdless  men  m  the  country. 

Jose  Castro,  lying  at  Santa  Clara  with  his  handful  of 
f  exicans,  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Vancisco  Arce,  to  Vallejo  at  Sonoma  to  buy  or  borrow  some 
orses;  and  Arce,  about  the  sixth  of  June,  started  on  his 
5tum  with  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  head.  The 
x>ry  reached  Fremont's  camp,  and  the  conclusion  was  at 
ace  arrived  at  that  these  horses  were  intended  to  enable 
!astro  to  move  against  the  settlers.  The  necessity  of  seiz- 
ig  the  horses  to  thwart  Castro's  plans  was  an  inevitable 
orollary,  and  accordingly  a  party  of  Americans,  under  the 
jad  of  one  Ezekiel  Merritt,  set  out,  with  Fremont's  full 
nowledge  and  consent,  if  not  by  his  direction,  to  capture 
tie  horses.^  They  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
Tiey  surprised  the  unsuspecting  Don  Francisco  and  his 

^  Fremont's  Memoirs,  1,  506.  <% 

*  In  conversation  with  Professor  Royce,  Fremont  said  he  chose  Arce's  pass- 
ig  with  the  horses  as  the  right  moment  for  action,  that  he  instructed  then^en 
I  what  it  was  needful  for  them  to  know,  and  that  Merritt,  who  was  ''a  good 
lan,"  had  instructions  about  taking  the  horses  and  subsequent  proceedings. 
I  fully  suppose  and  believe,"  notes  Professor  Royce,  "that  General  Fremont 
lust  be  here  understood  to  use  the  word  '  good '  as  a  relative  term, — relative,  .  < 

amely,  to  the  business  of  taking  horses  by  violence." — (Royce's  Calif omiaf 
20.)  "A  coarse-grained,  loud-mouthed,  unprincipled,  whiskey-drinking, 
uarrelsome  fellow,"  is  the  character  given  Merritt  by  another  historian.  '** 

-(Bancroft,  CaHfomia,  738.) 
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men  at  dawn  on  the  tenth  of  June,  and  took  the  horses  back 
to  Fremont's  camp.  All  of  the  Mexican  party  were  al- 
lowed to  go  their  way,  with  a  message  that  if  Castro  wanted 
the  horses  he  might  come  and  get  them. 

takp  SnnoiT^n^>4*hft  ..onlyMggcan 
settlement  of  any  /»^^oQq^iQnf;fi  m  th^  ^^nn  DQrtTi  ftLSfln 
F^anfrTiSfif?  n/^yj,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  of 
June  twenty  men^  still  under  the  lead  of  Merritt,  stftCisiput 
fcom  Fr^mont^^^gamp.  They  were  joined  on  the  way  by 
other  casual  Americans,  and  just  before  dawn  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  they  waked  up  the 
inoffensive  little  village,  took  prisoners  Mariano  Vallejo,  the 
great  man  of  the  place,  his  brother  Salvador,  his  brother-in- 
law,  Jacob  P.  Leese,  and  his  secretary,  Victor  Prudon. 
Th^Q^^four  unre  captives  were  sent  off4a.£^r^mont, 

and  the  captois.  JEhea  began  to  consider  what  they  avjeire 
to  do  with  their  pme^  After  long  debate  and  considerftUe 
consumption  of  aguardiente,  the  thirty-two  or  three  mOT 
who  h^4  taken  Sonoma  agreed  to  declare'^CaKfornia  an  Ip- 
dependent  republic,  with  themselves  as  the  governing  body, 
ao5  they  hoUted  .^:«  which  they  had'p^intedl  be*. 
as  the  symbol  of  the  new  nation. 

Mischief  was  now  indeed  afoot.  ''Domestic  fury  and 
fierce  civil  strife"  were  declared  in  northern  California,  and 
Jos6  Castro,  on  his  part,  cried  havoc,  and  did  his  best  to 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  His  cry  was  not  very  loud  and  his 
dogs  could  not  do  much  but  bark ;  but  they  did  what  they 
could.  He  issued  two  proclamations  denouncing  "the 
contemptible  policy  of  tRe  agents  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States, "  which  had  induced  a  number  of  adventurers 
to  seize  Sonoma,  and  he  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to 
rise  en  masse,  "irresistible  and  just.''  Peaceable  foreigners, 
he  declared,  would  not  be  molested.  As  for  himself,  he  was 
a  Mexican  soldier  who  would  be  free  and  independent,  and 
who  would  die  with  pleasure  for  those  inestimable  blessings.* 
He  also  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Commander  Montgomery, 
of  the  Portsmouth,  saying  that  Captain  Fremont,  "  without 

»  Bancroft,  California,  V,  133. 
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the  fonnalities  established  among  civilized  nations,"  had 
invaded  the  country  and  seized  Sonoma;  ±q  which  Mont- 

grn^piy  fgyjify^  inrlfgi^ft^ljlY  ^hai.  Vr^mnj^t  liaH  hnA  nothing 
to  ^^  ^tb  t^^^^^Mi/^«"^^>^^''T  ^^^  t.HQi:.fnr  rigjafrn  to  aCCUflC 

him  ol  it  wasL.)8ji.  loBuJt  to  the  American  government.^ 

The  Bear  Flag  party  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Montgomeiy 
for  jjSoBll^h  'rhey  undettbtedly  supposed  that  he,  as  well 
as  Fremont,  was  backing  their,  enterprise,  and  they  were  a 
good  deal  astonished  at  receiving  a  letter  from  him  which 
deserves  mention  as  setting  forth  the  whole  duty  of  an 
American  oflBcer  at  that  time  and  place.  He  had  been  on 
the  point,  he  said,  of  sending  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the 
movement  which  had  caused  so  much  alarm,  when  the  Bear 
Flag  messenger  arrived.  The  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  hasty  organization  of  the  foreigners  he  had  heard  of 
vaguely.  He  held  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  men  to  resist 
oppression.  He  was  glad  to  leani  that  the  helpless  people 
near  Sonoma  were  to  be  kindly  treated. 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  in  response  to  your  call  for  powder 
for  the  use  of  your  party,  to  say  that  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of 
a  government  at  peaQij(as  far  asTTcriow)  "wTtli  Mexico"  and  her  pfo'v- 
iflfSTBTCSBfornia,  having  in  charge  the  interests  and  tEe  security  of 
the  commerce  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  lawfully  engaged  in 
their  pursuits,  and  have  no  right  or  authority  to  furnish  munitions  of 
war,  or  in  any  manner  to  take  sides  with  any  political  party,  or  even 
indirectly  to  identify  myself,  or  official  name,  with  any  popular 
movement  (whether  of  foreign  or  native  residents)  of  the  country, 
and  thus,  sir,  must  decline  giving  the  required  aid."* 

On  the  same  day  Fremont  was  writing  to  Montgomery 
from  Sutter's  Fort  that  the  people  of  that  neighborhood  had 
made  some  movements  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  set- 
tled and  stable  government;  that  both  the  people  and  au- 
thorities of  the  country  persisted  in  connecting  him  with 
every  movement;  and  that  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
the  approach  of  Castro.  The  unexpected  hostiUty  of  the 
miUtary  authorities  of  Califomia  had  thus,  he  continued, 

"  Century  Magazine,  XLI,  782  (March,  1891). 

'  Montgomery  to  Ide,  June  16,  1846;  Fremont's  Memoirs ^  I,  524. 
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• 

frustrated  his  intention  of  examining  the  Colorado  Eiver, 
and  it  was  therefore  his  intention  to  go  east  toward  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  to  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  where  he  expected  to  arrive  early  in  September. 
He  would  have  to  remain  at  Sutter's  till  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  if  in  the  meantime  any  attempt  was  made  against 
him  he  would  repel  it,  and  he  was  regulating  his  conduct 
accordingly,  for  the  nature  of  his  instructions  and  the 
peaceful  nature  of  his  operations  did  not  contemplate  any 
active  hostility  on  his  part,  even  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Mexico.  He  hoped  the  Portsmouth  would  reqjain  in  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  "where  your  presence  will  ogenEte 
strongly  to  check  proceedings  against  us."  He  would  afeo 
feel  more  secure  if  communication  by  the  ship's  boats  were 
kept  open.^ 

Montgomery,  who  was  an  honest  gentleman,  and  ^^^d  It^ 
reason  for  supposing  that  Fr6mont  was  not  telling  iMgo^the 
exact  truth,  repUed  that  the  events  of  the  last  .faw:  days 
were  so  important  for  California  and  the  United  States  that 
he  had  decided  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  would  gladly 
keep  open  the  communication  with  Fr&nont's  camp.  He 
himself  would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  while  confessing  a 
sympathy  with  the  "gallant  little  band  in  arms  for  mutual 
defence."  The  Cyane  had  come  back  again  to  Monterey 
from  Mexico,  but  he  had  received  no  news  by  her.^ 

Three  days  later  Montgomery  innocently  wrote  again, 
^ving  the  current  news  of  the  civil  commotions.  There 
had  been  a  skirmish  north  of  San  Rafael,  in  which  the  in- 
surgents had  had  the  best  of  it,  and  Castro  was  reported  to 
be  at  Santa  Clara  with  seventy  men.  He  enclosed  a  pack- 
age to  go  to  Washington  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  he  requested  Fremont  to  take  charge  of,  and  he 
ended  with  wishes  for  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  home.* 

These  two  letters  did  not  reach  Fremont  at  Sutter's,  for 
on  the  day  the  first  of  them  was  written  he  had  left  to  join 

*  Frdmont  to  Montgomery,  June  16,  1846;  Century  Magazine^  XLI,  783. 

*  Montgomery  to  Fremont,  June  23,  1846;  Fremont's  Memoirs,  I,  627. 
>  Same  to  same,  June  26, 1846;  ibid,,  527-528. 
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the  insurgent  force  at  Sonoma.  Whatever  Montgomery's 
ideas  might  be  as  to  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  ^irafiintif*^'^  not  share  them.    ^^  i^ffidjftBli  fifilMr!^^  ^ 


r>j»]  py>ntg  in  QaJjIJQsgiai  as  Iq ^Iaa..iQtentions  about  return-  N/ 
ing^hgsaSfcJSUU?© J^  not  ,acnipled  tjp^ 
ofad||]p.    The  ^'^fftjiif  ttJQBa  to  Irfi^S  wmch  wefe  given  to 
Giii^pie  and  Frraiont  as  a  guide  for  their  action,  r^gyjired 
these  nfBc^p^  nf  i^tte^^^^npTifiRn  gny^T^pfiftr)t,  to  ascertaia  tite 
digpoJStiQp.  at  tJba.. Calif Qniia.n  people  and  conciliate  their- 
f ^mgs  in  favor  of  the  United  States.    Fremont  (with  whom 
Gillespie  acted)  never  laade  an  hauesit  i^ort  to  find  out  the 
disgNMition  of  the  Calif omians;  and  still  less  to  conciliate/ 
themu    Instead;  he  did  what  he.  CQi;ili|.  to  sow  strife  and  bring 
about  wa,r. , ,.. 

The  news  of  the  settlers'  outbreak  reached  Santa  Barbara 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Fremont  reached  Sonoma,  and 
the  governor  of  California  boldly  met  the  crisis  by  the  usual 
method  of  issuing  a  flaming  proclamation.  In  this  he 
informed  the  inhabitants  that  a  gang  of  North  American 
adventurers,  "with  the  blackest  treason  that  the  spirit  of 
evil  could  invent,"  had  invaded  Sonoma  and  carried  off  four 
prisoners.  He  therefore  called  on  all  Mexicans  to  fly  with 
the  utmost  haste  in  pursuit  of  the  treacherous  foe,  to  fol- 
low  him  to  the  furthest  wilderness,  and  to  run  swiftly  to 
crown  their  brows  with  the  fresh  laurels  of  unfading  glory 
which  were  ready  to  be  gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  north.  ^ 
But  the  fervent  appeals  of  Governor  Pico  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  result,  and  by  the  first  of  July  he  had 
raisgiijnly  about  a  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  started  a 
few  days  latfit-tQ.fl9figt^  dearest  foe,  General  Jos6  Castro. 

While  Pico  had  been  thus  busy  in  the  south  and  Castro 
in  the  north,  trying  to  raise  forces  to  meet  the  Bear  Flag 
party,  Fremont  and  his  men  were  jsii  .Sonoma,  uncertaia 
what  to  do^  next  The  Bears  had  repulsed  a  small  body  of 
men  north  of  San  Rafael,  a  few  men  had  been  killed  in  cold 
blood  on  each  side,  and  some  twenty  men,  under  Fremont, 

»  Bancroft,  Califamia,  V,  138. 
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had  crossed  the  Golden  Gate  and  spiked  the  worthless  guns 
in  the  old  Mexican  fort  near  the  presidio.  They  had  also 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Sonoma,  and  had  done 
something  toward  a  permanent  organization  of  their  force, 
which,  with  Fr6mont!&iBen,  now  numbered  qigjeth^^o 
himdngl.  But  the  problem  of  how  to  cpnquer  tnerSst  of 
Oamomia  was  still  before  theiQ.  Montgomery^had  again 
refused  to  help,*  and  Larkin  was  writing  to  Governor  Pico 
to  explain  that  he,  as  consul,  had  no  authority  over  the 
Americans  who  had  broken  the  laws  at  Sonoma,  and  to 
deny  that  his  government  had  any  share  in  the  matter. 
This  situation  was  dramatically  finHpH  ^ly  |||p>  ^p|j>g^rftnp^  nf 
Conimodore  SToat  as  deus  ex  macKn^. 
'*?Boat  had  been  oflF  tTie  wliStSJlTi  coast  of  Mexico — generally 
at  Mazatlan — ^for  some  months  with  a  squadron  composed 
of  the  frigate  Savannahj  of  fifty-four  guns,  four  sloops-of-war 
of  twenty-four  guns  each,  an  armed  schooner  carrying  twelve 
guns,  and  a  supply  ship— in  all,  seven  vessels  mounting  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  guns.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of 
a  war  with  England,  he  had  been  concerned  about  the 
movements  of  the  British  fleet  imder  Admiral  Seymour, 
who  in  his  turn  was  uneasy  and  was  writing  home  for 
reinforcements.^ 

Late  in  March,  1846,  came  news  from  California  of 
Fremont's  earliest  difficulties  with  Castro,  and  the  sloop 
Portsmouth  was  despatched  to  Monterey  to  protect  American 
interests.  Nothing  happened  for  some  weeks  afterward, 
but  on  May  17  Sloat  learned  that  the  Guadalajara  news- 
papers were  announcing  a  victory  over  Taylor's  forces  on 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  capture  of  some  American  cavalry.  — 
He  at  once  sent  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane  to  Monterey  with 
a  letter  to  Larkin  marked  '^ strictly  confidential,"  in  which 
he  gave  the  infonnation,  as  he  had  received  it,  of  Torrejon's 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  capture  of  Thornton's 
party.  "It  is  my  intention,"  Sloat  continued,  "to  visit 
your  place  immediately,"  but  this  was  to  be  kept  a  pro- 

*  Montgomery  to  Gillespie,  July  1,  1846;  Fr6mont's  Memoirs,  I,  529. 

*  E.  D.  Adams,  British  Interests  and  Activities  in  Texas,  260. 
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)und  secret,  as  no  officer  of  Sloat's  squadron  had  any  in- 
)nnation  of  the  intended  movements.^ 

Two  more  weeks  passed,  but  Sloat  did  not  move.  On 
lay  31  he  heard  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
ad  his  first  impulse  was  to  sail  for  Califomia.  He  there- 
)re  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  had 
5ceived  such  intelligence  as  he  thought  would  justify 
Ls  acting  upon  the  order  of  June  24,  1845,  and  would 
lil  "inunediately."  Instead,  he  sent  the  sloop  Levant  to 
lonterey.* 

On  June  5  the  news  came  of  the  capture  of  Matamoros 
y  Taylor,  and  thereupon  the  commodore  sat  down  and 
Tote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  since  writing  on 
lay  31  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instruc- 
bns  of  June  24, 1845,  "and  every  subsequent  order,"  would 
ot  justify  "taking  possession  of  any  part  of  Califomia,  or 
ay  hostile  measure  against  Mexico  (notwithstanding  their 
ttack  upon  our  troops),  as  neither  party  have  declared  war." 
[e  should  therefore  wait  until  he  was  certain  that  one  or 
lie  other  had  done  so,  or  until  he  learned  that  the  squadron 
I  the  Gulf  had  commenced  offensive  operations.'  Next  day 
ppeared  this  entry  in  the  SavannaKs  log: 

"June  7. — News  received  of  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
merican  squadron;  at  2  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  Monterey."* 

The  Savannah  arrived  at  her  destination  on  July  2, 
^^  a^ainjloat:?  mind  was  thrown  into  greater,  uiicor- 
i^ntyJt&Wk,)H^r.  He  had  expected  to  find  California  itself 
t  peace,  and  possibly  to  find  further  news  of  the  war  on 
le  Rio  Grande.    He  found  neither,  but  he  learned  that 

1  Sloat  to  Larkin,  May  18,  1846;  Bancroft,  Califomia,  V,  203.    The  Cyane 

lived  at  Monterey  about  the  twentieth*  of  May. 

'Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  was  at  this  time  sixty-six  years  old,  in  bad 

salth,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  command.    He  had  been  in  the  navy 

Qce  he  was  a  lad,  but  never  seems  to  have  shown  any  signs  of  superior  ability, 

id  his  whole  conduct  on  this  occasion  evinced  a  sin^e-minded  desire  to  avoid 

^Mnsibility  and  possible  censure. 

*  Sloat  to  Bancroft,  June  6,  1846;  Fremont's  MemoirSf  I,  536.    Italics  in 

ig^nal. 

« Century  Magazine,  XL,  793  (Oct.,  1890). 
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the  American  settlers  in  the  north,  under  command  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  had  begun  hostilities. 
For  five  days  he  struggled  with  the  torturinl  uncertainties 
of  a  mind  suffering  from  nervous  disease,  but  at  length  he 
concluded  that  the  time  for  action  had  really  come,  and  on 
July  7,  1846,  a  Janding  party  hoisted  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey.  The  next  dgnfetg5rne-^7Hder  bniersT!^ 
Sloat,  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  San  Francisi^  A5ay. 
and  the  Bears  joyfully  abandoned  their  infant  repubKc 
and  hoisted  the  Ameriin  flag  at  Sonoma. 

The  news  reached  General  Castro  at  San  Juan  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  and  he  marched  south  at  once  to  meet 
Governor  Pico.  The  two  parties  met  four  days  later  near 
the  old  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  the  united  force 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Ji^s-Angftli^,  leaving  all  the 
rest  of  Calif omia  to  the  conquering  Americans. 

Conunodore  Stockton  on  the  Congress,  having  left  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  June  23,  anchored  abreast  of  the 
Cyane  in  the  harbor  of  Monterey  on  Wednesday  afternoon; 
the  fifteenth  of  July.  He  had  been  nearly  nine  months  oi 
his  way  from  the  Chesapeake,  having  lain  twenty-three  dayi 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  twelve  days  at  Valparaiso,  six  weeks  ai 
Callao,  and  two  weeks  at  Honolulu.  Clearly  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  had  come  in  person  to  Norfolk  to  see  the 
ship  off,  had  not  urged  the  necessity  of  great  haste.  ^  Qd 
the  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Congress,  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  a  large  ship  entered  the  harbor.  She  proved  to  be 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Collingwood,  of  eighty  guns.  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's flag-ship.  He  had  sailed  from  Mazatlan  on  May  24, 
two  weeks  before  the  Savannah,  and  had  gone  to  San  Bias 
(a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southward),  where  he 
lay  tiQ  June  13,  six  days  after  the  Savannah  had  sailed 
from  Mazatlan  for  Monterey.^ 

On  the  day  of  his  leaving  San  Bias  Seymour  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty  of  his  intended  visit  to  Monterey.  He  had  not, 
he  said,  judged  it  advisable  to  go  to  California,  under  the 

^  Colton's  Deck  and  Part  gives  a  diary  of  the  voyage. 
'  Century  Magazine^  XL,  794. 
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views  expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  her  Majesty's  min- 
ister in  Mexico,  which  deprecated  interference  while  Cali- 
f  omia  remained  a  part  of  the  Mexican  repubUc ;  but  he  had 
sent  the  Juno,  Captain  Blake,  on  May  11  to  observe  what 
was  passing.  The  directions  to  Captain  Blake,  "in  the 
event  of  California's  declaring  or  having  declared  its  Inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,"  were  to  use  his  influence  to  counter- 
act any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  foreign  power;  and 
Seymour  had  given  Captain  Blake  copies  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
two  letters  of  December  31,  1844,  to  Mr.  Bankhead  and 
Mr.  Barron.^ 


"This  contingency,"  he  concluded,  "having  occurred  while  I  remain 
on  the  Coast,  I  deem  it  right,  although  I  can  form  no  very  favorable 
anticipations  of  a  satisfactory  result,  to  proceed  to  Monterey,  and  as- 
oortain  the  actual  state  of  affairs;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  sail  from 
San  Bias,  for  that  purpose  this  evening." ' 

What  this  muddle-headed  gentleman  meant  by  the  "con- 
tingency" which  had  occurred  to  justify  a  visit  to  California 
is  not  at  all  clear;  but  his  letter  is  of  extreme  value  as  show- 
ing that  he  had  no  orders  to  seize  the  country  under  any  con- 
tingency, and  t[y.t^ft  hj^  flj^^^fj  gpriRllftst. JHPR  fff  R  "r5^.rft^> 

with  Conunodore  Sroa,t^  for  priority  joTpig^^  l^g^^^ 

which  was  long  mdustriousiy  propagated  in  the  United 

"TSSySSur  stayed  a  week  at  Monterey,  exchanged  the  cus- 
tx>mary  civilities  with  the  American  ships,  witnessed  Fr6- 
xnont's  dramatic  entry  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
frontiersmen,  and  finally,  before  sailing  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  of  advice  for  Forbes,  the 
British  consul,  wammg  him  to  preserve  the  strictest  neu- 
trality.' 

By  the  time  the  CoUingwood  left,  Conmaodore  Sloat,  worn 
out  by  excitement  and  illness,  was  hesitating  whether  he 

^  See  page  51,  above. 

•Seymour  to  Ck)rry,  June  13,  1846;  E.  D.  Adams,  258. 

'  Seymour  to  Forbes,  July  22,  1846;  Fremont's  Memaira,  I,  555. 
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ought  not  to  hand  over  the  command  to  Stockton,  the  next 
officer  in  rank;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  act.  Stock- 
ton, with  that  robust  self-conJSdence  which  he  never~tailed 
to  exhibit  in  any  relation  in  life,  was  ready  and  anxious  to 
undertake  the  duty.  On  July  23,  1846,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Sloat  pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  and,  in  the  tone 
one  might  adopt  toward  a  sick  child,  he  asked:  "Had  you 
not  better  send  me  an  order  to  take  command  at  once,  and 
make  my  own  arrangements?  It  will  facilitate  operations, 
and  reUeve  you  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  ^  Under  the 
influence  of  Stockton's  stronger  will  Sloat  presently  3delded, 
and  on  June  29  sailed  in  the  Levant  for  Panama,  reaching 
home  in  November,  where  he  received  a  very  sharp  repn- 
mand  for  his  delay  in  seizing  California. 

they'^ot  possession  of  all  Upper  California^  how  Govembr 
Pio  Pico  and  General  Jos6  Castro  fled  to'  Me^dco,  fiSW 
Gillespie,  left  in  command  at  Los  Angeles,  exhibited  himself 
to  the  natives  as  a  petty  tyrant,  how  they  rose  and  fought 
the  Americans  with  unexpected  energy  and  temporary  suc- 
cess, how  Colonel  Kearny  with  a  hundred  dragoons  came 
overland  in  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  fighting,  and  Cow 
the  Americans  finally  succeeded,  are  details  of  local  Cali- 
fornia history  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
book.  It  is  enough  to  say  thflt  by  ^at  was  calleet  the 
treaty  of  Cahuenga  the  entire  native  force  surrendeced-^O,,,.^ 
January  13,  1847|  and  that  ^not  long  afterward  Amedcui 
reinforcements  arrived,  whereby  American  control  of  the 
coimtry  was  so  fast  riveted  that  no  possible  native  rising 
and  no  conceivable  expedition  from  Mexico  could  have 
shaken  it.  Thenceforth,  all  through  the  war,  Califomia 
remained  securely  in  the  imdisputed  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

» Stockton  to  Sloat,  July  23,  1846;  ibid.,  544. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

PLANNING  A  CAMPAIGN— THE  OCCUPATION  OP 

NEW  MEXICO 

When  Congress  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  admin- 
istration ten  million  dollars  and  fifty  thousand  men  th&  real 
task  of  preparing  for  a  foreign  war  was  only  just  begun. 
How  great  that  task  was  nobody  in  the  cabinet  had  any 
idea.  In  the  seventy  years  of  national  existence  only  two 
wars  had  been  Joufiht---both  against  Great  Britain  and 
hntJtrm^^^  flQfl— flpH  the  men  at  the  head  of  affAirs 

were  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  what  was  involved  in 
conducting  such  an  enterprise  as  that  on  which  they  were 
now  embarked. 

Not  a  sinde  step  had  been  taken  toward  planning  a  cam- 
paSBirThS^'w£  no  iiteUigence  depaxtment  for  either 
the  axmy  orjbe  navy*  The  govemment-^as  the  President 
noted  later  with  vexation — was  without  reliable  information 
of  the  topography  of  Mexico,  the  character  of  the  roads, 
the  supplies  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  coimtry,  or  the 
facilities  or  obstructions  whict  might  exist  in  carrying  on  a 
campaign.^  Nobody  seems  to  have  known  anything  of  even 
the  seasons.  Scott  announced,  with  the  air  of  disclosing  an 
important  secret,  that  there  was  rain  in  northern  Mexico 
from  May  to  the  end  of  September,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  advantage  in  undertaking  military  operations 
before  October.^    Even  the  immediate  siuroundings  of  a 

»  Polk's  I>iary,  II,  139  (Sept.  15,  1846). 

*  Scott  to  Marcy,  May  21,  1846;  Sen.  Doc.  378,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  6.  Scott 
said  he  had  received  this  information  from  "Col.  A.  Butler,  a  distinguished 
•officer  of  the  War  of  1812,  since  minister  in  Mexico,  &c.  &c.,  and  from  General 
J.  T.  Mason,  who  has  travelled  much  in  Mexico  with  Col.  Butler.  It  is 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  two  know  more  of  northern  and  middle  Mexico 
than  all  other  persons,  taken  together,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.''     See 
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place  so  important  as  Vera  Cruz  were  unknown,  and  the  diB- 
cussion  of  a  plan  to  attack  it  was  suspended  for  a  whole 
week,  until  a  former  consul  could  be  smnmoned  from  Rhode 
Island  to  "draw  a  rough  diagram''  for  the  benefit  of  the 
military  and  naval  officers  whose  advice  was  asked.^ 

The  obvious  line  of  advance  along  the  Rio  Grande  had 
never  been  examined.  Nobody  in  Washington  knew  what 
was  the  depth  of  that  river,  or  its  volume  oT  water  sit  3if- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  or  how  far  it  was  aavigal^ie^by 
river  steam-boats. 

''Had  we  foreseen/'  wrote  the  quartermaster-general  six  months 
after  war  was  declared,  "  the  nature  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mexican 
coasts  and  harbors,  and  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  built  suitable  steam- 
boats several  months  ago,  a  million  dollars  might  have  been  saved.''  * 

The  navy,  so  far  as  sea-going  ships  were  concerned,  waa 
in  excellent  condition  and  quite  capable  of  maintaining  a 
blockade  or  capturing  such  places  as  could  be  approached 
by  vessels  of  deep  draught ;  but  it  proved  to  be  deficient  in 
light-draught  steamers,  which  were  essential  if  the  capture  of 
the  towns  near  the  Gulf  was  to  be  attempted.'  The  num^ 
ber  of  muskets  issued  to  the  navy  was  too  small  to 
landing  parties  of  any  size,  and  light  field-pieces  for  use  i 
such  expeditions  had  never  been  supplied  to  cruising  ships^ 
although  that  practice  existed  in  foreign  navies.  The  near- 
est navy-yard  was  at  Pensacola,  which  was  quite  inadequate 
for  the  demands  upon  it.  And  finally,  the  requu^ients  oB> 
steam-vessels  being  as  yet  hardly  understood,  Uttle  or  nc3 
provision  for  coaling  had  been  made.* 

The  regular  army  was  hopelessly  inadequataiixL . Aumbers^'^ 
however  excellent  in  the  quality  of  its  personnel.  ThelEbtallJ 
force  on  paper  was  8,616:  but  the  total  number  "present  foi 


Chapter  IX,  above,  as  to  the  travels  of  Butler  and  Mason  in  the  year 
One  wonders  what  had  brought  these  two  worthies  together  again  after  four-— ^ 
teen  years. — (Scott  to  Marcy,  May  25,  1846;  ibid,,  11.) 
» Polk's  Diary,  II,  180,  195. 

*  Jesup  to  Marcy,  Nov.  7,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  CJong.,  1  seas.,  564. 

'  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  5,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong., 
2  sess.,  382. 

*  Ck)nner'8  Home  Squadron,  etc.,  passim. 
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duty,"  by  the  returns  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  was  only 
643  conunissioned  ofl5cers  (mcluding  the  staflf)  and  5,612 
non-conunissioned  officers,  musicians,  artificers,  and  pri- 
vates— a  total  of  a  little  over  six  thousand.  The  regiments 
had  been  reduced  to  skeletons  by  the  act  of  August  23, 
1842,^  under  which  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  a  com- 
pany was  fixed  at  forty-two  for  the  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  fifty  for  the  dragoons.  The  result  was  that  the  eight 
raiments  of  infantry  and  the  two  of  dragoons  averaged  only 
a  little  over  three  hundred  men  each,  "present  for  duty." 
The  artillery  were  nominally  organized  to  form  four  regi- 
ments, of  somewhat  greater  actual  strength.^ 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  Congress  did  what  it  could 
to  provide  for  increasing  the  regular  army.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  privates  in  existing  regiments  of  the  regular 
army  to  one  himdred  men  in  each  company  was  authorized, 
which  would  double  the  force.  A  corps  of  "Sappers, 
Miners,  and  Pontoniers"  was  created — on  paper.  And  an 
act  was  passed  "to  provide  for  raising  a  Regiment  of 
moimted  Riflemen  and  for  establishing  military  Stations  on 
the  Route  to  Oregon."'  A  month  later,  on  June  19  and 
26,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  another  major- 
general  and  two  brigadiers  in  the  regular  army;  the  or- 
ganization of  the  volunteers  into  divisions  and  brigades  with 
the  proper  general  officers  was  regulated,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  officers  of  the  quartermaster's,  com- 
missary, and  medical  departments  was  provided  for.* 

These  latter  departments  were  probably  adequate,  before 
the  war,  for  their  respective  duties,  but  imtil  the  end  of 
June  nothing  had  been  done  toward  developing  an  organi- 
zation capable  of  dealing  with  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand men  operating  in  a  foreign  country.  No  thought  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  subject.    Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  had 

»  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  V,  512. 

*  Report  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  Nov.  20, 1845;  Sen.  Doc.  1, 
29  Cong.,  1  8688.,  208  et  seq. 

»  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  IX,  11, 12,  13.  The  "mounted  rifles"  served,  in  fact, 
in  Mexico. 

« Ibid,,  17,  20. 
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been  encumbered  with  a  train  of  hundreds  of  wagons,  and 
it  was  not  until  months  afterward  that  the  use  of  pack- 
mules  for  army  transport  seems  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of 
■my  one  in  wihiS^n.' 

The  yoimger  officers  were  mostly  graduates  of  West 
Point;  and  so  far  as  theoretical  training  in  the  art  of  war 
could  make  them  good  soldiers  they  were  excellent,  but 
they  had  never  seen  a  civilized  enemy.  The  greatest  weak- 
ness of  the  army  was  in  its  senior  officers^  mosi  ortWiDm 
were  incapacitated  by  age  jpr  sickness.  As  "there  WasTio 
retired  list,  "there  was  hardly  a  regiment  in  service  which 
could  take  the  field  with  its  full  number  of  field  officers. 
.  .  .  The  general  officers  were  also  advanced  in  years,  and 
many  of  them  too  much  so  to  be  useful."  ^ 

Of  these  elderly  generals,  the  highest  in  rank,  though  by 
no  means  in  years,  was  Major-General  W^jfidi^c^,  then 
just  a  little  under  sixty  years  of  age.'  He  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth,  like  General  Taylor;  but  there  the  resemblance 
ended,  for  no  two  men  were  ever  more  uriike.  Scott^jE^s  & 
citizen  of  thp  wprl5,"well  read,  fond  of  comgiyoy  and  goo!l 
living,  with  genial  manners.  He  had  spent  a  year  or  more 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  had  then  studied  law  in 
Richmond,  and  when  twenty-two  years  old  had  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  His  services  in  the  War 
of  1812,  which  shortly  afterward  ensued,  were  against  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  justly  attracted  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  the  country;  and  they  were  rewarded  by  rapid  pro- 
motion and  a  gold  medal  struck  by  order  of  Congress. 

Since  the  close  of  that  war  he  had  twice  visited  Europe 
as  a  traveller;  had  had  some  share  in  directing  the  conduct 
of  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole  wars;  had  been  sent  by 
President  Jackson  to  take  command  in  Charleston  Harbor 
when  nullification  threatened  civil  war;  and  had  discharged 
wdth  success  quasi-diplomatic  missions  to  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians and  on  the  Canadian  frontier.    In  1841,  upon  the 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  118  (Sept.  5,  1846). 

'  Ripley,  I,  95.     Adjutant-General  to  Secretary  of  War,  July  30,  1846; 
H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  sess.,  71. 
*  He  was  bom  June  13,  1786. 
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death  of  Greneral  Macomb;  he  was  made  a  major-general 
and  called  to  the  conmiand  of  the  whole  army.  His  duties 
had  on  the  whole  been  performed  in  pleasant  places,  and 
during  his  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  army.hfijbftd.feyed  chiefly 
inxMLBeaiJilfiRi^^    New l&>xi;^and Washmgton. 

His  colossal  frame  and  striking  features  would  have  at- 
tracted attention  at  any  time  and  in  any  company,  but  he 
also  loved  to  set  off  his  personal  advantages  by  the  finest 
untfgggjg^^But  for  the  tall,  fair  periwig,  he  was  Esmond's 

^nenJ  Webb  to  the  life,  and  those  lines  which  pleased  Webb 
80  highly  might  well  have  been  written  of  Scott : 

"  Before  the  front  the  general  sternly  rides 
With  such  an  air  as  Mars  to  battle  strides; 
Propitious  heaven  must  sure  a  hero  save, 
Like  Paris  handsome,  and  like  Hector  brave." 

He  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  A  Jflye^of  pa!J3dQX^..e^- 
traordiniaiy.Jya5ity^ ^ a  of  a. ready. .writer 

were  jjjgijhifif  defects.  But  he  was  withal  a  diligent  student 
of  military  affairs,  and  knew  from  books  the  whole  art  of 
war  as  it  was  practised  thirty  years  after  Waterloo.  His 
personal  courage  was  unquestionable,  his  health  and  energy 
were  ummpaire37^d  he  possessed  the  keen  judgment  of 
men  that  enabled  him  to  select  and  inspire  young  and  ca-  . . 
pable  subordinates.    H^  ^^f^ij,"  ^  ^^T|ljnQ&t  of  the  essen-  jj 

the  MeMcauMfUl'  UckJlt  was  suffering  from  one  very  seri- 
ous disability.  Hfi^was  a  declared  Whig,  and  had,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  usefulness,  allowed  himself  to  be  "mentioned" 
for  the  Presidency  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Indeed,  in 
the  convention  which  nominated  General  Harrison  he  had 
received  sixty-two  votes  on  the  ballot  before  the  last.^  In 
1844  he  had  prudently  declined  to  let  his  name  be  used  as 
against  Clay,  but  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  an 
eager  eye  on  the  next  nomination. 

>  Scott  himself  believed  that  he  would  have  been  nominated  at  that  time 
but  for  the  blundering  of  his  former  legal  preceptor,  Mr.  Leigh,  who  headed 
the  Virginia  delegation. — (Scott's  AtUobiographyf  355-359.) 
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It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising  ^haLXol^'s 
administration  did  not  care  to  consult  hiq>.befQre  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  declared.  What  is  much  more  singular 
is  that  Scott  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  himself  on  the  subject.  He  must  have  guessed,  at 
least  since  January,  1846,  when  the  order  was  sent  to  Taylor 
to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  that  war  was  possible;  but 
he  never,  so  far  as  appears,  made  the  sUghtest  attempt 
at  preparation.  A  more  experienced  administration  would 
doubtless  have  set  the  staff  of  the  War  Department  to  work 
from  the  moment  diplomatic  negotiations  were  broken  off, 
so  as  to  have  plans  ready  for  any  emergency.  But,  as  it 
was,  they  did  not  call  for  information  and  Scott  did  not 
volunteer  advice;  and  so  by  the  thirteerttkjoL^.ay,  when 
war  was  declared,  everything  had  still  to  be  planneS^lOld 
provided  for.  '         *^      -^— - 

Next  in  ranl^  to  Scqtt,  although  several  years  older,  was 
Brigadier-General   Edmund   Pendleton  Gaines,   a  major- 
general  by  brevet,  who  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans,  ia 
command  of  what  was  called  the  western  division.^    Nearij^ 
twenty  years  before  he  had  had  a  bitter  controversy  wit 
Scott,  and  they  had  been  on  bad  terms  ever  since.     The 
had  been  rivals  in  Adams's  administration  for  appoint — 
ment  to  the  head  of  the  army,  at  the  time  when  Genenu-i^ 
Macomb  was  appointed.    A  majority  of  the  cabinet 
favored  Scott,  but  Adams  would  not  have  him. 

'*  There  was  not/'  he  recorded,  "  one  voice  for  Gaines.     He  and  Sco 
have  both  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  continual  acts  of  insubord: 
nation  and  contempt  of  the  civil  authority.     Their  controversy  f< 
rank  and  precedency  has  been  carried  on  by  both  not  only  with 
but  indecency." ' 


The  only  other  officer  in  the  army  above  the  rank 
colonel  was  John  E.  Wool,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  ha«flcd 

*  As  to  Gaines's  earlier  record  see  Vol.  I,  372-380,  above. 

*  Adams's  MemoirSy  VII,  507.     Richard  Rush,  who  was  a  member  of  Ui^ 
Adams  cabinet,  related  some  further  particulars  of  this  controversy  to  Pk^esi' 
dent  Polk.    See  Polk's  Diary ,  II,  343;  and  Curtis's  Life  of  Buchanan,  I,  00^5 
et  «eg.|  where  a  long  letter  from  Rush  gives  part  of  the  story. 
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entered  the  r^ular  army  in  1812  and  had  served  with  great 
credit  in  his  native  state  and  in  Canada.  For  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  he  was  given  the  brevet 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  served  subsequently  as  inspector- 
general,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1841.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  in  command  of  the 
eastern  division,  with  head-quarters  at  New  York. 

But  though  the  organization  of  a  general  staff  was  ele- 
mentary in  the  extreme,  and  the  President  and  all  his  ad- 
visers  had   utterly  neglected  the  most  obvious  prelimi- 
naries to  a  declaration  of  war,  certain  features  of  the  first 
campaign  were  evidently  indicated  in  advance  by  political 
as  well  as  military  considerations.    In  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  fixed  and  repeatedly  expressed  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  so  much  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  would  at 
least  be  equivalent  to  a  war  indemnity,  in  addition  to  com- 
pensation to  American  claimants.    It  seems,  however,  that 
that  policy  was  not  then  clearly  understood,  even  by  Polk's 
Secretary  of  State.    At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  war  was  declared,  a  draft  was  read  of  a  cir- 
cular to  American  diplomatic  agents  announcing  the  fact, 
^which  was  intended  to  be  communicated  to  all  foreign  pow- 
ers.   Buchanan,  according  to  the  President's  diary,  had 
stated  in  this  draft  that  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to 
iwrar  with  a  view  to  acquiring  either  California  or  New  Mexico 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory. 

**I  told  him,"  the  President  recorded,  "that  though  we  had  not 
^ne  to  war  for  conquest,  yet  it  was  clear  that  in  making  peace  we 
^would  if  practicable  obtain  California  and  such  other  portion  of  the 
3Iexican  territory  as  would  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  our  claimants  on 
Mexico,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  that  power  by 
lier  long-continued  wrongs  and  injuries  had  forced  us  to  wage.  I  told 
him  it  was  well  known  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  no  other 
means  of  indenmifying  us." 

But  Buchanan,  with  his  singular  faculty  of  seeing  terrify- 
ing obstacles  in  every  imaginable  path  of  conduct,  was  for  a 
self-denying  ordinance. 
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''Mr.  Buchanan  said  if  when  Mr.  McLane  announced  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  the  existence  of  the  War  with  Mexico  the  latter  should  de- 
mand of  Mr.  McLane  to  know  if  we  intended  to  acquire  California  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  and  no  satisfactory  answer 
was  given,  he  thought  it  almost  certain  that  both  England  and  France 
would  join  with  Mexico  in  the  war  against  us." 

A  hot  discussion  at  once  sprang  up,  which  lasted 
than  two  hours — "  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  interesting," 
the  President  thought,  which  had  occurred  in  his  cabinet. 
The  result  was  that  the  paragraph  objected  to  was  struc 
out.^ 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  cabinet  that  New  Mexico,  am 
Upper  California  ought  to  be  seized  at^  pnce^  and  tBat 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Me;dco  jpust  be  blockaded.    KWte 
sonably  certain  that  no  great  opposition  was  to  be  antici 
pated  in  any  of  these  attempts,  and  so  far  as  the  navy 
concerned  it  was  only  necessary  to  notify  the  commandin 
officers  of  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  squadrons  that  war  had 
declared.    But  the  military  forces  had  yet  to  be  organized^^ 
their  numbers  determined,  their  commanders  selected^  ani 
their  line  of  march  definitely  fixed. 

For  invading  New  Mexico^  an  admirable  nucjeus  of 
force  already  existed  in  Colonel  Stephen  W.JJi^eamy^s  ri^ 
ment  of  dragoons,  five  companies  of  which^had  niade 
practice  march  of  over  two  thousand  miles  during  the  p 
ceding  summer.    The  greater  part  of  the  conunand  was 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  remainder  in  Iowa  and 
sas;  and  as  they  were  inamediately  available,  orders 
sent  to  Kearny  on  the  day  war  was  declared  to  set  out 
the  Santa  Fe  trail.    At  the  same  time  a  requisition  was  sen^^t 
to  the  Governor  of  Missouri  for  a  thousand  mounted  vol 
teers  to  follow  him.^ 

The  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  and  the  seizure 
their  frontier  settlements  were,  however,  relatively  imia»- 
portant  measures.    They  would  not  at  all  affect  the  oi"- 

1  Polk's  Diary,  I,  397  (May  13,  1846).    The  circular  as  finally  acDt  out  tf 
printed  in  Moore's  Buchanarif  VI,  484. 
«  Polk's  Diary,  I,  396. 
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^anized  military  force  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  obvious,  even 
to  the  unmilitajy  President  and  his  cabinet,  that  this  latter 
must  be  the  real  objective  of  a  campaign.  How  that  end 
was  to  be  attained  it  was  for  him  (in  the  last  resort)  to 
decide.  The  recent  act  of  Congress  had  given  him  wide 
discretion.  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  how  many  vol- 
tmteers  (not  exceeding  fifty  thousand)  should  be  called  for, 
a  decision  which  necessarily  involved  a  consideration  of 
some  consistent  plan;  but  Scott,  sent  for  to  the  White  House, 
had  only  an  incomplete  project  to  present.  It  was  not 
imtil  three  days  after  war  had  been  formally  declared  that 
the  barest  outline  of  a  plan  of  ^  campaign  could  be  laid 
before  the  cabinet.  Iti,  was  then  tentatively  agreed  that 
about  twfl,  |ih9usand  men  shoujd  march  on  Santa  Fe  aiid 
about  {our  thousand  on  CBKuahua  (which  Ihere  was  some 
reason  to  suppose  was  hostile  to  the  central  government  m 
Mexico),  while  the  remaining  available  forces  were  to  "oc- 
cupy the  country  on  the  lower  Del  Norte  and  in  the  in- 
terior." ^  Twenty  thousand  volunteers  were  to  be  called  for 
in  the  first  instance,  which  were  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  Southern  and  Western  states — ^Texas,  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  and  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  President 
himself  thought  twenty  thousand  an  excessive  mmiber,  but 
was  "not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  any  failure  of 
the  campaign  by  refusing  to  grant  to  Gen'l  Scott  all  he 
asked.'' » 

This  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went,  and  it  provided 
occupation  for  six  thousand  volunteers;  but  it  left  open  the 
question  as  to  precisely  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  other 
fourteen  thousand,  not  to  speak  of  Taylor's  regulars,  who 
were  intended  to  operate  "on  the  lower  Del  Norte  and  in 
the  interior."  Scott's  advice  was  sought,  but  the  President 
was  not  favorably  impressed  with  him.  "He  has  had  ex- 
perience in  his  profession,"  the  President  confided  to  his 
diary,  "but  I  thought  was  rather  scientific  and  visionary  in 
his  views";  but  nevertheless  the  command  of  the  invading 

<  Ibid,,  403  (May  16,  1846). 
>  i&id.,  401(May  14, 1846). 
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army  was  verbally  offered  to  General  Scott  and  accepted 
by  him. 

Within  a  week  the  President  began  to  doubt  whether 
Scott  was  the  man  for  the^iLsuce^ jiter  all.    A  story  r^l^ 
him  that  Scott  had  said  he  would  probably  not  go  to  the 
seat  of  war  until  about  the  first  of  September;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  still  under  the  customary  delusion  of  Ameri- 
can public  men,  that  a  few  thousand  recruits  with  weapoi 
in  their  hands  constituted  an  army,  sent  word  to  ScotI 
that  no  such  delay  would  be  permitted  and  he  must 
to  his  post  or  be  superseded.*    Again,  two  days  later,  oi 
Thursday,  May  21,  there  was  brought  to  the  White 
a  private  letter  written  by  Scott  to  Senator  Archer,  o9fc<f 
Virginia,  in  which  very  strong  language  was  used  in 
to  the  appointment  of  oflBcers  to  the  new  raiment  oi 
"mounted  rifles,"  intended  for  service  in  Oregon. 


"  The  proposed  Riflemen,"  ran  the  letter,  "  are  intended  by 
men  to  give  commissions  or  rather  pay  to  western  democrats.  Not 
eastern  man,  not  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  and  certainl^^^ly 
not  a  whig  would  obtain  a  place.  .  .  .  You  may  be  certain  I  shall  nor  ^cDt 
dishonor  myself  by  recommending  any  individual  whatever/' 

A  letter  of  this  kind,  addressed  by  the  general  in  com 
mand  of  the  army  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppositia 
in  the  Senate,  was  enough  to  rouse  the  meekest  of 
dents,  and  it  made  Polk  furious. 


"The  letter,"  he  noted,  "was  of  a  partisan  character;  wholly  un 
coming  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  highly  exceptionabL 
in  its  tenor  and  language  toward  the  President.  It  proved  to  me  tha' 
Gen'l  Scott  was  not  only  hostile,  but  recklessly  vindictive  in  his  feel 
ing  towards  my  administration.  ...  After  seeing  this  letter  I 


» Ibid.,  408  (May  19,  1846).    The  story  in  General  Taylor's  camp  was  tha 
Scott  had  declined  to  go  to  the  front  because  it  would  interfere  with  his 
arations  for  the  next  presidential  election;  but  in  Taylor's  own  opinio: 
Scott's  refusal  was  sure  to  "  blight  his  prospects  most  effectually  for  the 
idency,  which  he  has  been  looking  forward  to  with  a  longing  eye  for 
years."— (Taylor  to  Wood,  June  2:  and  24,  1846;  Taylar^a  Letten  from 
BaUlefields,  11-18.) 
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!iave  no  confidence  in  Gen'I  Scott's  disposition  to  carry  out  the  views 
rf  the  administration  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  Del 
1orte."» 

But  worse  remained  behind.  Marcy,  in  conversation 
nth  Scott  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  20,  had  told 
dm,  apropos  of  his  annomiced  intention  not  to  go  to  the 
lie  Grande  mitil  September,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
►f  impatience  at  his  delay.  Marcy,  it  seems,  had  not 
bought  it  best  to  give  Scott  the  President's  message,  but 
lad  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
oimtry,  the  "patriotic  ardor"  of  the  volunteers,  and  the 
lisappointment  they  and  the  coimtry  would  feel  if  an  army 
i  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  were  idle  for  months  on  the 
lio  Grande.  Scott  slept  on  this  conversation,  and,  instead 
>f  going  to  Marcy  and  talking  it  out  face  to  face,  committed 
he  almost  inconceivable  folly  of  writing  him  a  long  letter. 

After  stating  clearly  and  forcibly  the  amount  and  variety 
\{  preliminary  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  Washington, 
Icott  went  on  to  say  that,  as  he  learned  that  "  much  impa- 
ience  is  already  felt,  perhaps  in  high  quarters,"  at  his 
lelay,  he  must  now  stop  work  in  order  to  guard  himself 
^against,  perhaps,  utter  condemnation,  in  the  quarters  al- 
uded  to."  He  was,  he  said,  too  old  a  soldier  not  to  feel  the 
Qfinite  unportance  of  securing  himself  against  danger  in 
he  rear  before  advancing  against  the  public  enemy.  If  he 
:ould  not  have  the  active,  candid,  and  steady  support  of 
he  government,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  all  con- 
lemed  that  some  other  commander  of  the  army  in  Mexico 
hould  be  selected. 

"My  explicit  meaning  is,"  he  added,  "that  I  do  not  desire  to  place 
ayself  in  the  most  perilous  of  all  positions: — Q,fire  upon  my  rear,  from 
Vashington,  and  the  fire,  in  front,  from  the  Mexicans.**^ 

Marcy,  of  course,  sent  this  silly  letter  to  the  President  at 
mce.    Polk  considered  that  it  conclusively  proved  Scott's 

>  Polk's  Diary,  I,  414  (May  21,  1846). 

*  Soott  to  Marcy,  May  21, 1846;  Sen.  Doc.  378,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  5.  Italics 
Q  origiDal. 
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^^bad  feelings  and  hostility  to  the  administration/'  and  that^ 
taken  in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Archer,  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  safe  in  intrusting  the  command  ol 
the  army  in  the  field  to  one  who  was  so  bitterly  opposedJ 
yNevertheless,  the  cautious  President  discussed  the  mattei 
/  twice  over  with  his  cabinet  before  a  reply  to  Scott  was  sent 
/  The  reply  was  drafted  by  Marcy  and  revised  by  Buchanan, 
'    and  expressed  in  very  fitting  language  the  surprise  and  deep 
regret  of  the  President  at  Scott's  letter,  and  at  the  impu- 
tations it  contained.    In  view  of  General  Scott's  opiniom 
of  the  motives  and  designs  of  the  Executive, 

"  the  President  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  country  if  he  wen 
to  persist  in  his  determination  of  imposing  upon  you  the  command  oi 
the  army  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  ...  I  am  therefore  directed,  b) 
him,  to  say  that  you  will  be  continued  in  your  present  position  here 
and  will  devote  your  efforts  to  making  arrangements  and  preparatioiu 
for  the  early  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  Mexico." 

Scott  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  on  the  instant  o: 
receiving  Marcy's  letter  wrote  another  long  explanation  o: 
his  views;  but  this  time  he  was  apologetic  and  explanatory 
"Your  letter  of  this  date,"  he  wrote,  "received  at  abou' 
6  p.  M.  as  I  sat  down  to  take  a  hasty  plate  of  soup,  demand 
a  prompt  reply";  and  he  explained  that  when  he  had  writ 
ten  of  impatience  felt,  "perhaps  in  high  quarters"  (not  th< 
highest  quarter),  he  had  intended  to  refer  to  several  leadin] 
friends  and  supposed  confidants  of  the  President  in  Con 
gress.  He  believed  that  they  would  sooner  or  later  opei 
fire  on  him ;  and  his  former  letter  had  been  written,  in  part 
to  guard  the  President  against  them.  He  wished  he  hai 
the  time  to  do  justice  to  his  recollection  of  the  President' 
excellent  sense,  military  comprehension,  patience,  and  coui 
tesies  in  the  course  of  their  interviews;  but  whether  it  wa 
the  President's  pleasure  to  send  him  to  the  Bio  Grande  o 
retain  him  in  Washington,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  duty 

»  Polk's  Diary,  I,  415. 

*  Marcy  to  Scott,  May  25, 1846;  Sen.  Doc.  378, 29  Cong.,  1  seas.,  7-9. 

<Scott  to  Marcy,  May  25,  1846;  Md.,  12. 
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6  was  a  further  exchange  of  letters  of  no  special  sig- 
mce,  and  there  the  matter  (oflScially)  ended;  but,  in 
mse  to  a  request  from  CongresS;  all  the  correspondence 
published.  Scott's  unlucky  phrases  tickled  the  sense 
imor  of  the  American  people,  and  for  years  his  "  hasty 
\  of  soup"  and  the  "fire  upon  my  rear"  were  household 
[s  throughout  the  country. 

)e.  bewildftped  cabinet,  at  Wa^iington^  being  thus  left 
out  a  professional  adviser,  took  up  for  itself  the  question 
anning  a  campaign,  and  naturally  turned  again  to  the 
?  B^tical  .objects — the  securing  of  California  and  C!&i- 

IIUL 

was  thought  probable  that  the  navy  alone  could  not 
uer  and  hold  so  large  a  country  as  California.  It  was 
rfore  concluded  that  reinforcements  should  be  sent, 
to  send  any  considerable  force  by  sea  to  California  was 
mtly  something  that  would  consiune  much  time,  for 
3uld  be  impossible  to  transport  a  large  body  of  men 

their  supplies  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  even  if 
\  could  have  been  procured  in  time  to  meet  them  in  the 
ic.  A  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  was  a  matter  of  many 
ths,  even  after  transports  were  secured.  The  other 
ion  was  a  march  across  the  continent. 
ter  much  conversation  and  discussion,  it  was  finally 
3d  that  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Kearny  should  be 
Qxizfidy  Bind  -confidential  orders  were  sent  on  June  3, 
f  directing  him,  after  securing  New  Mexico,  to  proceed 

a  part  of  his  men  by  way  oT  the  GilaTZIver  to  the 
icjgoast.    An   additional  thousand  mounted  troops 

called  tor  from  Missouri  to  join  him  (making  two 
sand  volunteers  in  all),  and  Kearny  wias  authorized 
ilist  "as  many  of  the  valuable  men  about  Bent's  fort" 
ippers  and  plainsmen — as  practicable.  In  addition, 
G»  authorized  to  muster  into  service  men  from  the  Mor- 
emigrants,  then  on  their  way  to  California,  and  such 
lican  citizens  as  could  be  found  on  the  Sacramento 
r.  With  this  miscellaneous  force  he  was  to  take  pos- 
m  of  CaUf omia,  establish  temporary  civil  governments, 
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and  "  act  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  conciliate  the  inhabi —  3- 
tants,  and  render  them  friendly  to  the  United  States."  It*^  t 
was  hoped  that  he  might  be  in  California  before  winter,  but*^  t 
the  widest  discretion  was  left  to  him.  Art.inPTy^  jimTmini- 
tion,  and  supplies  would  be  sent  to  him  by  sea.*  At 
same  time  a  battery  of  regular  artillery  was  ordered  to 
by  Cape  Horn,*  and  somewhat  later  a  regiment  of  New  ^^ 
York  volunteers  was  also  sent  by  the  same  route.' 

The  expedition  to  Chihuahua  was  more  slowly  evolved 

It  had  been  provisionally  agreed  to  march  "near  four  thou- 
sand men"  to  Chihuahua,  and  General  John  E.  Wool  wt 
sent  for  to  come  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President— ^^ 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.    But  these  conferences  seem  to  — ■ 

have  developed  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  Wool  was  merely 

ordered  to  go  west  to  raise  a  force  of  volunteers  and  march 

them  to  the  Rio  Grande.    What  he  was  to  do  with  them    — 
when  he  got  there,  was  a  matter  to  be  decided  thereafter.^ 
A  fortnight  later  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  take  command  of  the  forces  ordered..^ 
to  that  point.    He  was  to  report  to  General  Taylor  an< 
await  his  orders,  which.  Wool  was  told,  would  probably 
quire  him  to  march  on  Chihuahua.    A  regular  battery  ol 
field  artillery,  two  companies  of  dragoons,  and  two  com- 
panies of  regular  infantry  would  probably  form  a  part  ol 
his  force.^ 

But  the  despatch  of  Kearny  and  Wool  on  their  respective 
expeditions  did  not  help  solve  the  really  troublesome 
lem  of  the  war.    The  inquiiy  still  kept  coming  up:  Wtot^:*'-* 
was  to  be  done  with  the  main  army  under  Taylor?    Tay 
lor  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  Matamoros,  had 
the  same  question. 

1  Polk's  Diary,  I,  427,  429,  437-440.    Scott  to  Keamy,  May  31, 1846;  Marey 
to  Kearny,  June  3,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  241-245. 

'  Scott  to  Tompkins,  June  20,  1846;  ibid.,  245.     William  Tccumseh  Sherman 
was  junior  first  lieutenant  of  this  batter>'. 

*  Benton,  for  some  strange  reason,  thought  they  must  go  as  emigrants,  to 
be  discharged  in  California  at  the  end  of  their  service. — (Polk's  Diary,  1, 481.) 

«/Wd.,  435  (May  28,  1846). 

» Adjutant-General  to  Wool,  June  11,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1 
328. 
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"Not  being  fully  in  possession,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  views  or  policy 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  operations  in  this  quarter,  modified, 
as  they  perhaps  have  been,  by  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Mexican  army, 
I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  solicit  further  instructions  for  my 
guidance." 

It  was  plain  to  him  that  an  advance  by  land  from  Mata- 
moros  was  impracticable  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
country;  but  if  the  river  proved  navigable  for  steam-boats  as 
high  as  CamargO;  and  if  a  depot  could  be  established  and 
maintained  there,  he  believed  operations  could  be  carried 
on  thence  in  the  direction  of  Monterey.^ 

Taylor's  letter  was  crossed  by  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  which  exhibited  even  greater  imcertainty. 

"You  are  advised,"  wrote  Marcy,  "  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor, 
in  the  manner  you  may  deem  most  effective.  Not  knowing  what  are 
the  operations  you  propose  to  carry  on,  I  cannot  well  determine  the 
number  of  volunteers  you  will  be  likely  to  want.  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  your  views  as  to  the  measures  you  propose  to  execute.  It  is 
hoped  that  while  the  season  favors,  you  will  make  such  progress  as  that 
your  troops  may  be  enabled  safely  to  occupy  healthy  positions  before 
the  less  healthy  season  commences.  I  wish  to  be  favored  with  your 
views.   • 

Before  receiving  Taylor's  letter  of  May  21,  Marcy 
wrote  again,  explaining  the  attitude  of  perplexity  which 
prevailed  in  Washington.  The  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande 
above  Laredo  were  believed  to  be  healthy,  and  Monterey, 
in  the  interior,  particularly  so.  It  was  specially  desirable 
that  Monterey  should  be  taken  and  held.  It  was  hoped 
that  these  points  might  be  secured  before  the  autumn 
campaign  should  open.  The  uninterrupted  use  of  the  Rio 
Grande  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  was  counted  on. 
But  the  nature  of  that  very  irregular  stream  was  evidently 
not  at  all  imderstood  at  head-quarters,  nor  the  nature  of 

»  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  May  21, 1846;  ibid,,  300.  The  city  of  Mon- 
terey, which  of  course  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Monterey  in  California, 
was  the  principal  town  of  the  department  of  Nuevo  Leon,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
modem  (and  perhaps  the  more  correct)  spelling  is  "Monterrey.'' 

*  Marcy  to  Taylor,  May  28, 1846;  ibid.,  282. 
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the  road  from  the  river  to  Monterey,  nor  the  means  of  tak- 
ing that  city. 

Taylor's  "views  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  fall 
campaign"  were  therefore  once  more  requested.  The  Presi- 
dent's determination,  he  was  informed, 

"  is  to  have  the  war  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  to  embrace  in  the  ob- 
jects to  be  compassed  in  that  campaign  such  as  will  dispose  the  enemy 
to  desire  an  end  of  the  war.  Shall  the  campaign  be  conducted  with 
the  view  of  striking  at  the  city  of  Mexico;  or  confined,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  forces  under  your  immediate  command,  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  Mexico?  .  .  .  Should  our  army  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior  of  Mexico,  how  are  supplies  to  be  obtained?  Can  they  be, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  drawn  from  the  enemy's  country,  or  must 
they  be  obtained  from  the  United  States?  If  the  latter  what  are  the 
facilities  and  difficulties  of  transportation? 

"  A  peace  must  be  conquered  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  practi- 
cable.    Your  views  of  the  manner  of  doing  it  are  requested."  * 

Four  days  later  some,  at  least,  of  the  imcertainties  in  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  seem  to  have  been  dissipated,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  President  and  his  cabinet  were 
for  the  moment  wholly  absorbed  in  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  Oregon  question,  so  that  the  subject  of  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  temporarily  left  in  the  hands  of  soldiers.*  At 
any  rate,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army  sent  Taylor 
that  week  the  first  definite  orders  he  received.  He  was  in- 
structed that,  with  the  reinforcements  on  the  way,  he  would 
soon  have  a  total  force  of  about  twenty-three  thousand 
men. 

"Without  waiting,"  continued  the  orders,  "for  the  arrival  of  that 
amount  of  force,  but  before,  and  as  soon  as  you  shall  deem  it  safe,  in 
respect  to  the  relative  numbers  and  positions  of  the  enemy,  your 
knowledge  of  the  country,  your  supplies  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion, it  is  the  wish  and  expectation  of  the  President  that,  with  your 
accustomed  energy,  you  take  up  lines  of  march  beyond  the  Rio  Grande^ 

^  Same  to  same,  June  8,  1846;  ibid.,  324. 

*  Aberdeen's  draft  of  the  Oregon  treaty  was  received  on  Saturday,  June  6, 
and  discussed  by  the  President  with  members  of  his  cabinet  on  that  and  the 
three  following  days.  On  Wednesday,  June  10,  the  President's  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  on  Friday,  June  12,  the  Senate  advised  the  acceptance 
of  the  British  proposals. 
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and  press  your  operations  toward  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country; 
that  is,  upon  such  important  points  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to 
conquer  and  to  hold.  The  high  road  to  the  capital  of  Mexico  will  of 
course  be  one  of  those  lines."  ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  second  of  July  that  Taylor  was  m 
receipt  of  these  various  orders  and  inquiries  and  was  able 
to  answer  them.  He  replied  at  some  length,  treating  the 
subject  as  exclusively  a  question  of  subsistence,  which,  he 
said,  "is  certainly  the  most  important  one  to  be  consid- 
ered." He  evidently  did  not  consider  the  Mexican  troops 
capable  of  oflFering  serious  resistance.    His  plan  was  that  as 

STas'enough  river  steam-boats  could  be  collected,  the 
r^ular  troops,  with  some  of  the  volunteers,  should  be  sent 
to  Camargo,  k  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  above  Matamoros  in  a  straight  line,  and 
"establish  there  a  depot  and  base  from  which  to  operate 
toward  the  moimtains."  The  remainder  of  the  volunteers 
he  proposed  to  leave  at  healthy  camps  of  instruction,  to 
await  "the  season  for  more  extensive  operations."  He  was 
of  opinion  that  no  column  of  more  than  six  thousand  men 
could  be  subsisted  on  a  march  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Monterey  and  Saltillo;  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  should 
prove  actively  hostile  it  might  be  impossible  to  sustain 
such  a  column  at  Saltillo,  still  more  so  to  pass  beyond  that 
city. 

From  Camargo  he  estimated  the  distance  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  miles,^  and,  taking  into 
account  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  people,  he  did 
not  believe  it  practicable  to  keep  open  so  long  a  line  of 
communication. 

"It  is,  therefore,"  he  concluded,  "my  opinionMthatjaxrjaperatlQns 
from  thisfrgnrier  should  not  look  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  should  be 
coiiffie3^t6jaa£tipg  f?ff,  jh^  northern  provinces — ^an  undertaking  of 
comparative  facility  and  assurance  of  success." ' 

1  Scott  to  Taylor,  June  12,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  326. 

*  The  distance  via  Monterey,  Saltillo,  and  San  Luis  Potosf  would  in  reality 
hardly  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

<  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  July  2, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
331. 
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Once  more  Taylor's  report  was  crossed  by  an  impatie] 
letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  Much  reliance^  he  wi 
told;  would  be  placed  on  his  opinions^  and  the  scope  of  tl 
inquiry  was  now  enlarged. 

"If,  from  all  the  information  you  may  communicate  to  the  depai 
ment,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  other  sources,  it  should  appear  th; 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  the  conducting  of  a  campaign  fro 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  present  base  of  your  operations,  for  any  conside 
able  distance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  will  be  very  great,  tl 
department  will  consider  whether  the  main  invasion  should  not  ult 
mately  take  place  from  some  other  point  on  the  coast — say  Tampk 
or  some  other  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  .  .  .  Upon  these  in 
portant  points,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  81 
of  June,  your  opinion  and  views  are  desired  at  the  earliest  period  yoi 
duties  will  permit  you  to  give  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  departmei 
confidently  relies  on  you  to  press  forward  your  operations  vigorous! 
to  the  extent  of  your  means,  so  as  to  occupy  the  important  poin 
within  your  reach  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  interior.  It  b  pr 
sumed  that  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  and  other  places  in  your  directioi 
will  be  taken  and  held.  .  .  .  Your  answer  to  this  communication  yc 
will  please  to  address  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 

The  views  of  the  cabinet  were  accurately  reflected  i 
Marcy's  letter.  An  absolute  distrust  of  General  Scott  an 
the  permanent  oflScials  of  the  War  Department,  a  dete: 
mination  to  take  Monterey  and  Chihuahua  (by  Taylor 
and  Wool's  troops),  and  a  casting  about  for  some  pract 
cable  plan  of  marching  to  the  capital  of  Mexico  (probabl 
by  way  of  Vera  Cruz),  were  the  clear  outlines  of  the  goven 
ment  policy  in  the  month  of  July.  And  while  waiting  t 
hear  from  Taylor,  all  discussion  of  strategy  was  suspendec 

On  the  first  of  August  Taylor  replied,  as  he  had  bee 
instructed,  directly  to  the  President.  He  had,  he  said,  littl 
to  add  to  his  report  of  the  second  of  July.  Whether  a  laif 
force  could  be  subsisted  beyond  Monterey  must  be  dete: 

*  Marcy  to  Taylor,  July  9,  1846;  ibid.,  335.  Italics  in  the  original.  Th 
letter  was  drafted  in  part  by  Benton,  and  the  rest  by  the  President.  Polk 
contribution  was  that  which  relates  to  strategy.  Benton's  to  the  part  of  tl 
letter  (to  be  referred  to  later)  which  deals  with  the  possibility  of  opening  neg 
tiations  for  peace.  The  President  considered  it  *'a  document  of  more  thi 
ordinary  importance/'  as  of  course  it  was. — (Polk's  Diary^  II,  16.) 
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mined  by  experiment.  If  it  should  prove  that  a  column  of 
ten  thousand  men  could  be  sustained  in  provisions  at  Sal- 
tillo,  it  might  advance  thence  to  San  Luis  Potosf . 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  column  cannot  be  sustained  beyond 
Monterey,  it  will  be  for  the  government  to  determine,  from  considera- 
tions of  state,  whether  a  simple  occupation  of  the  frontier  departments, 
(including  Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico),  or,  in  addition  to  such  occu- 
pation, an  expedition  against  the  Capital,  (by  way  of  Vera  Cruz),  be 
most  expedient."  ^ 

Taylor  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  in  the  absence 
of  more  definite  information  than  he  then  possessed,  to  an- 
swer differently;  and[  it  was  evidently  for  the  government 
to  decide  upon  the  main  strategical  features  of  the  war, 
aided  1^'  such  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  such  professional 
advice  from  the  oflBcers  of  the  army  and  navy  as  it  could 
secure.  To  this  rather  obvious  conclusion  the  cabinet 
finally  came.  Their  discussions  as  to  a  plan  of  campaign 
were  resiraied  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  happy  thought 
then  occurred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Ws  depart- 
ment possessed  some  information  about  the  possibilities  of 
landing  an  expedition  at  Vera  Cruz  and  taking  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua.  Conmiodore  Conner's  despatches  were 
therefore  produced,  and  after  reading  them  it  was  decided 
to  write  to  him  for  more  specific  information,  and  again  a 
decision  as  to  strategy  was  postponed.^ 

Meanwhile  .CalifoijuaJiAd, been, taten.  (quite  unknown 
to  the  administration)'  and  KearnYjjiad.adzed  New  Mexico^ 
Starting  from  Fort  LeavenwortETTate InTfiemonlK oi^ ifune, 

>  Taylor  to  the  President,  August  1,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
33&-338. 

«  Polk's  Diary,  II,  104  (August  29,  1846). 

*  The  news  that  Sloat  had  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  (Cali- 
fornia) and  that  ''Fremont  with  his  men  had  been  attacked  near  St.  Francisco, 
by  Castro  the  Commandant  Gen'l  of  Mexico  in  California,  and  that  after  a 
short  skirmish  Castro  had  retreated,''  reached  the  British  legation  in  Washing- 
ton by  despatches  from  Mexico  on  August  31.  (It  had  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico  about  August  11.)  Next  morning,  the  information  was  sent  to  the 
State  Department  from  the  legation,  with  a  copy  of  Sloat's  proclamation,^- 
(Polk's  Diary,  II,  108.) 
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he  had  marched  rapidly  southwestward  over  the  well-knowr 
and  well-travelled  Santa  Fe  trail.  Moving  in  several  de 
tachmentS;  his  troops  were  all  concentrated  on  the  Arkansai 
River  near  Bent's  fort;  a  few  miles  above  the  present  towr 
of  Las  Animas,  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  by  the  end  ol 
July.  They  were  still  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
They  had  marched  at  the  remarkable  rate  of  nearly  twent} 
miles  a  day  for  a  whole  month. 

The  "Amiy  of  the  West"  then  consisted  of  six  troops  ol 
the  First  United  States  dragoons — Kearny's  own  regiment— 
the  First  regiment  (eight  companies)  of  Missouri  mountec 
volunteers,  two  volunteer  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  anc 
two  companies  of  volunteer  infantry — in  all  about  seven- 
teen hundred  men  with  sixteen  guns;  but  reinforcement 
had  been  provided  for  and  were  shortly  to  follow,  althougl 
nobody  expected  any  real  opposition  from  Mexican  troops 
The  one  great  and  essential  difficulty  which  was  anticipatec 
in  the  operations  of  Kearny's  command  lay  in  the  quarter- 
master's and  conmiissary's  departments.  How  was  thi 
army  to  be  fed,  and  kept  clothed  and  shod?  How,  in  othei 
words,  were  its  supplies  to  be  procured  and  moved  over  th< 
hundreds  of  miles  of  wilderness  that  lay  between  the  Mis 
souri  and  the  Rio  Grande? 

'The  army  concentrated  at  Fort  Leavenworth,"  the  quartermaster 
general  reported,  "from  its  proximity  to  States  abounding  in  supplie 
and  means  of  transportation,  was  more  readily  and  speedily  put  ii 
motion  than  the  others;  but  its  line  of  operations  extending  to  Santi 
Fe,  a  distance  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles,  vast  means  wen 
required  to  enable  it  to  move,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  its  supplies.  .  . 
There  have  been  furnished  for  the  transportation  of  that  army,  anc 
its  reinforcements  and  supplies,  459  horses,  3,658  mules,  14,904  oxen 
1,556  wagons,  and  516  pack-saddles."  ^ 

These  figures  were  confessedly  incomplete,  for  the  ac- 
counts of  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  important  depot  al 
St.  Louis  had  not  been  received  when  this  report  was  pre- 
pared, but  they  indicate  the  magnitude  of  Kearny's  prepa 

*  RepoH  qf  the  Qtuaiemuuter^enercd,  Nov.  24,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Gong. 
1  8668.,  545. 
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nations  and  afford  a  picture  of  the  herds  and  the  long  lines 
of  prairie  wagons  that  toiled  after  the  fighting  men. 

On  the  second  of  August  the  little  army  crossed  the 
Arkansas  into  territory  which  was  recognized  by  the  Florida 
-treaty  as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  Kearny  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  Texas,  and  therefore  of  the 
United  States,  basing  the  assertion,  of  coiu^,  on  the  pre- 
posterous claim  that  the  Bio  Grande  to  its  source  was  the 
Texan  boimdary. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  crossed  the  river  he  sent  forward 
to  Santa  Fe  two  merchants  of  Chihuahua  who  had  accom- 
panied his  column — Magoffin  and  Gonzales — ^with  an  es- 
cort consisting  of  an  oflBcer  and  twelve  dragoons.  The 
oflicer,  Captain  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  kept  a  diary,  and 
has  left  a  lively  accoimt  of  his  adventures  on  the  journey. 
Pushing  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  the  party  foimd  them- 
selves unable  for  some  time  to  pass  "  this  wonderfully  mobile 
army,"  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
that  they  got  ahead  of  the  "long-legged  infantry"  vol- 
unteers who,  singularly  enough,  led  the  advance.  On  the 
eighth  of  August  Cooke's  party  saw  the  first  Mexican  settle- 
ments, and  on  the  twelfth  of  August  they  rode  under  a  flag 
of  truce  into  Santa  Fe  itself.  Their  route  followed  closely 
that  of  the  present  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, and  the  distance  they  had  travelled  may  be  estimated 
at  fully  three  hundred  miles,  a  very  creditable  distance  to 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  eleven  days. 

Grovemor  Armijo  received  Kearny's  envoys  poUtely,  and 
promised  to  send  back  with  them  a  "commissioner"  to 
meet  the  American  commander.  The  conmiissioner  selected 
was  a  certain  Doctor  Henry  Connelly,  an  American  by  birth, 
who  had  lived  in  Chihuahua  for  many  years,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  goods  from  the  United 
States.^  Captain  Cooke,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Con- 
nelly, set  out  upon  his  return  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  day 
following  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe.    He  was  assured  by  the 

^  See  biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Connelly  (afterward  governor  of  New 
Meadoo)  in  Connelley,  Doniphan's  Expediiion,  276-282. 
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governor  tliat  he  would  be  followed  by  a  Mexican  force  of 
six  thousand  men. 

Between  San  Miguel  and  Las  Vegas,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  back  on  the  trail,  Cooke  rejoined  Kearny,  who  was 
rapidly  advancing  with  his  wagon-train,  artillery  and  all, 
over  the  broken  country.  Kearny  did  not  stop  to  discuss 
matters  with  the  representative  of  the  governor,*  but  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  haranguing  the  people  at  every  settlement, 
and  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  to  extend  over  them 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  that  Armijo  was  no  longer 
their  governor.  Rumors  of  resistance  were  received  from 
Mexican  and  Indian  natives,  but  no  enemies  were  met, 
the  most  authentic  story  being  that  Armijo  with  a  lai^e 
force,  variously  stated  at  from  two  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand men,  was  ready  to  defend  the  Apache  canon,  about 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe.  One  of  Kearny's 
oflScers  relates  how,  as  they  advanced,  they  were  met. 

"As  we  approached  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pecos/*  he 
writes,  "  a  large  fat  fellow,  mounted  on  a  mule,  came  towards  us  at  full 
speed,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  general,  congratulated  him  on  tb 
arrival  of  himself  and  army.     He  said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  'Ar- 
mijo and  his  troops  have  gone  to  hell,  and  the  Canon  is  all  dear. 
This  was  the  alcalde  of  the  settlement."* 


On  the  next  day,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  little^^-*® 
army  marched  twenty-nine  miles  into  Santa  Fe.  Passing^^^g 
through  the  canon  they  found  an  abattis  prepared  by  Ar- 
mijo, but  no  other  sign  of  an  enemy.  As  they  approacl 
the  town,  they  received  a  letter  from  the  acting  governors:  ^^=3)r 
offering  hospitality;  and  at  sunset  the  whole  of  the  hungiys^jT^ 
and  very  thirsty  American  force  was  in  the  capital  of  New^^"'^ 
Mexico,  the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  palace^ 
and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  being  fired  by  the  artillery^ 

Governor  Armijo,  it  was  learned,  had  actually  collected  a^3^* 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  with  the  object  of  making  at^  ^ 


^  Doctor  Connelly,  it  seems,  was  sent  back  to  Santa  Fc,  and  it  is  said  thai 
his  report  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  American  army  created 
panic  among  the  Mexican  officials. — (Ibid.,  281.) 

*  Emory's  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance,  29. 
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least  an  ostensible  defence,  and  thus  "saving  his  face" — 
a  thing  dear  to  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  mind.  Why  he 
did  not  cany  out  his  purpose  is  not  fully  known.  All  that 
was  ever  definitely  ascertained  was  that  there  were  "  dissen- 
sions" among  Annijo's  followers,  and  that  he  had  on  the 
last  day  disbanded  his  force  and  retreated  south  with  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  men — ^who  formed  the  Mexican 
garrison  of  the  territory — and  such  artillery  as  he  pos- 
sessed. He  abandoned  his  guns  soon  afterward,  and 
reached  El  Paso  about  the  end  of  August,  with  only  sixty 
men  belonging  to  the  regular  cavalry.  The  rest,  who  were 
presidial  troops,  had  deserted.^ 

Armijo  himself  never  seems  to  have  explained  his  conduct 
nor  (although  commissioned  as  an  oflScer  of  the  Mexican 
army)  to  have  been  called  upon  to  defend  it.  All  sorts  of 
explanations  were  current  in  the  American  anny.  Cooke, 
who  saw  and  talked  with  him  only  four  or  five  days  before 
his  flight,  thought  him  doubtful  and  irresolute, 

"  with  little  or  no  military  experience,  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
population  he  has  habitually  fleeced,  and  of  their  feeble  ignorance 
which  has  been  much  impressed  by  our  long  commercial  intercourse, 
.  .  .  halting  between  loyalty  to  his  army  commission,  lately  be- 
stowed, and  a  desire  to  escape  the  dangers  of  war  upon  terms  of  per- 
sonal advantage." ' 

Magoffin,  one  of  the  men  who  went  with  Cooke,  told  Sen- 
ator Benton  a  long  time  afterward  that  he  himself  had  per- 
suaded Armijo  not  to  make  a  stand.  Very  likely  Magoffin 
did  argue  with  him  in  this  sense,  but  that  he  alone  pre- 
vented any  resistance  being  made  is  evidently  an  exaggera- 
tion.'   The  truth  probably  is  that  Armijo,  who  had  never 

^  Bustamante,  Nuevo  BemdL  DiaZf  II,  103  et  8eq. 

*  Cooke's  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  32. 

*  Benton's  account  of  Magoffin's  dealings  with  Armijo  and  the  Comandante 
General  Don  Diego  Archuleta  (whom  Benton  calls  Archuletti)  is  as  absurd  and 
inexact  as  an3rthing  in  the  Thirty  Years*  View,  Magoffin  was  full  of  fun,  an 
Irishman  by  descent  and  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  his  story  doubtless  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling.  Benton  distorted  it  further.  He  also^says  (which  is 
true)  that  he  took  Magoffin  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
were  glad  to  make  use  of  his  services. — (Thirty  Years*  View,  II,  683.)    It  was 
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seen  war,  was  in  a  panic  and  afraid  of  his  own^^eople  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  Americans;  and  when  it  actually  r.ame  to 
the  point,  with  the  great  mass  of  his  men  obvioudy  imwill- 
ing  to  fight,  his  resolution  finally  failed. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  all  sorts  of  explanations  should 
have  been  invented  to  account  for  Kearny's  astonishing  suc- 
cess, for  his  performance  wah  almost  nnimift  in  thp,  |ii«fiinr 
Df  war>_  Cooke,  an  educated  soldier,  sums  it  up  as  follows: 


"The  *  Army  of  the  West'  marched  from  Bent's  Fort  with  only  ra- 
tions calculated  to  last,  by  uninterrupted  and  most  rapid  marches^ 
until  it  should  arrive  at  Santa  Fe.  Is  this  War?  Tested  by  the  rules 
of  the  science,  this  ex{>edition  is  anomalous,  not  to  say  Quixotic.  A 
colonel's  command,  called  an  army,  marches  eight  hundred  miles 
beyond  its  base,  its  communication  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  slightest 
effort  of  the  enemy — mostly  through  a  desert — the  whole  distance 
almost  totally  destitute  of  resources,  to  conquer  a  territory  of  250,000 
square  miles.  .  .  .  This  is  the  art  of  War  as  practiced  in  America."* 

But  the. true  and  9ufl5,cient  explanatiojR, wi 

^K^  anjpfficer  of ^reat  experience;  he  tcr^pisr  tbnrj         

lis  fljen  cpul^dg;  he  had  excellent  information  as  to 
character  and  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
going;  and  hejudged  with. perfect  accuracy  w^ia][i^ were  the 
obstacles  he  would  have  tomeet.  ^    '        " 

Shortly  after  entering  Santa  Tie,  Kearny  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  his  intention  to  hold  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  announcing  that  he  was  instructed  to 
respect  the  church,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  all  peaceable  inhabitants.^    He  also  promulgated  what 

on  the  evening  of  June  15  that  Magoffin  was  brought  by  Benton  to  the  White 
House,  and  on  June  17  he  had  an  extended  interview  with  Polk  and  Marcy. 
"It  was  concluded,"  the  former  noted,  "that  he  could  be  useful  in  furnishing 
supplies  for  the  army,  and  conciliating  the  people  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.,  and  with  that  view  he  was  informed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  would  on  to-morrow  give  him  letters  to  Col.  Kearney  who  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  and  also  to  the  officer  who  might  be 
in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  requesting  them  to  avail  them- 
Bclves  of  his  services."— (Polk's  Diary,  I,  472,  475.) 

» Cooke,  39. 

'  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  170.  He  had  issued  a  previous  procla- 
mation on  July  31,  just  before  crossing  the  Arkansas  River,  in  which  he  an- 
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he  called  an  "Organic  Law  for  the  territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico/' which  professed  on  its  face  to  have  been  ordained  and 
established  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.^  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  civil  affairs  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but 
having  in  reality  sown  what  proved  to  be  fruitful  seeds  of 
discord  and  debate,  Kearny  took  his  way  with  about  three 
hundred  men  to  cross  the  continent  to  California.  He  left 
behind  him  the  Missouri  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Doni- 
phan, and  these  were  soon  afterward  reinforced  by  a  sec- 
ond regiment,  under  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  who  became 
miUtary  governor. 

Doniphan  also  left  Santa  Fe  later  in  the  year  on  a  march 
to  Chihuahua,  leaving  but  a  reduced  garrison  in  New 
Mexico.  Earlv  in  184,7, a  r^^gy  f^pnit^aj^l^  i-^vplt  \^T9H. 
out,  which  Price  put  down,  not  without  considerable  loss  of 

e.  m  the  comss  ofa  fortnight.^  Thenceforward  there  Wife 
no  attempt  by  the  Mexican  government  or  people  to  retake 
the  territory.  PglifniTilQ  onH  Maw.  Mp^^,^  ^p>|^  BPfilirpJj" 
held,  aiid-thfi.  anthnritifts  at  Wi^^^^i^g^^^m  Wfiiei^'^.^^t^,"!,^"^""^^ 
their  undivided  attention  to  "^^rinnom'ncr  a  r^oo^^  "8 

^nounced  that  he  entered  New  Mexico  "for  the  purpose  of  seeking  union  with 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants."     Nothing  was  then  said  of 
boundaries  or  of  permanent  annexation. — (Ibid.,  168.) 
1  /Wd.,  177-229. 

*  See  details  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  520-538. 

•  For  Kearny's  march  to  Santa  Fe,  reference  may  be  made  to  Ripley,  I, 
270-281;  Cooke's  Conquest  of  New  Mexico ^  etc.,  1-70;  Emory's  Notes  ofaMUi- 
iary  Reconnaissance  (Sen.  Doc.  7,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.),  15-45;  Connelley,  Doni- 
phan's ExpedUian,  129-220;  Edwards,  Campaign  in  New  Mexico^  1-25; 
Cutts's  Conquest  of  California  and  New  Mexico t  32-67;  Twitchell's  Military 
Occupation  of  New  Mexico^  38-80. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SANTA    ANNA  RETURNS   FROM  EXILE— THE  WILMOT* 

PROVISO 

S.VNTA  Anna,  watching  from  his  post  of  observation  at  - 
Havana,  had  doubtless  seen  with  satisfaction  the  downfall 
of  Herrera's  government,  and  he  must  have  awaited  with 
still  greater  interest  the  inevitable  moment  when  Parades 
should,  in  his  turn,  be  driven  from  the  seat  of  power.  In 
the  spring  of  1846  that  moment  could  not  have  seemed  dis- 
tant. Mexico  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy.  On  the  eve 
of  a  long-threatened  foreign  war  the  Treasury  was  empty, 
the  credit  of  the  nation  utterly  gone,  the  army  ready  for 
mutiny,  the  local  assemblies  of  the  departments  muttering 
discontent,  and  every  branch  of  the  government  involved  in 
confusion. 

General  Paredes,  shortly  after  assiuning  the  position  of 
President  ad  interim,  had  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he 
drew  a  rhetorical  but  not  very  overcharged  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs. 

"The  quarrels  and  exigencies  of  parties,"  he  wrote,  "absorb  all  the 
strength  of  the  government.  A  year  has  passed  since  the  revolution 
which  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  dictatorship;  and  the  most  urgent 
affairs  of  the  State  are  still  to  be  disposed  of.  Where  is  the  revision 
of  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government?  Where  are  the  political 
reforms?  Where  are  the  improvements  in  administration?  Where 
is  the  regulation  of  the  Treasury?  What  has  become  of  so  many 
promises  and  hopes?  Time  has  passed  in  idle  and  sterile  debates. 
Indecision  and  weakness  alone  have  characterized  the  republic  and 
the  government.  In  consequence,  the  United  States  have  dared  to 
commit,  before  the  whole  world,  the  usurpation  of  the  state  of  Texas; 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  are  involved;  the  scanty  food  of  the  soldier 
is  begged  from  the  hand  of  usury;  and  parties  are  constantly  more  and 
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more  divided,  men's  minds  more  and  more  disturbed,  and  everywhere 
are  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution.  Order  is  precarious, 
peace  insecure,  and  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  which  con- 
sumes it  and  the  chaos  which  surrounds  it,  moves  toward  dissolution 
and  the  fear  of  death."  ^ 

To  remedy  these  evils,  Paredes  promised  to  maintain 
order,  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions which  the  new  Congress  was  to  adopt,  and  which 
were  to  rest  upon  the  two  great  principles  of  liberty  and 
independence.  These  were  brave  words,  but  they  satisfied 
nobody. 

The  chief  adviser  of  the  government — although  not  in 
office — ^was  believed  to  be  Lucas  Alaman,  who  early  in  the 
year  had  begun  the  pubUcation  of  a  newspaper  which  openly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  under  a  foreign 
prince.  This  of  itself  was  enough  to  discredit  fatally  the 
administration.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
declaimed  against  undoing  the  great  work  of  the  war  of 
independence,  and  against  the  loss  of  that  freedom  for 
which  Mexicans  had  sacrificed  so  much.  The  protests  of 
Paredes  and  his  ministers  availed  nothing.  Thencefor- 
ward they  were  everywhere  regarded  as  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  republic. 

This  conviction  of  a  monarchist  plot  was  only  height- 
ened by  the  decree  summoning  the  new  Congress.  The  plan 
of  San  Luis  Potosf,  under  which  Paredes  had  been  made 
temporary  President,  had  provided  that  in  this  Congress  all 
dosses  of  society  should  be  represented;  and  the  govern- 
ment, taking  literally  this  unfortunate  phrase,  decided  to 
make  up  the  new  body  from  the  representatives  of  classes. 
The  call  was  issued  in  January,  1846,  and  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  paragraphs  set  out  a  unique  method  of  election. 
The  new  Congress  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members  forming  a  single  chamber.  Of  these  the  clergy 
was  to  have  twenty  members,  the  army  twenty,  land-owners 
and  farmers  thirty-eight,  and  commerce  twenty.  Mining, 
manufacturing,  and  the  literary  and  artistic  professions 

^  Manifeflto  of  January  10,  1846;  Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz,  I,  115. 
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were  each  to  have  fourteen  representatives,  and  the  judges 
and  the  government  employees  as  a  class  were  each  to  have 
ten.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  ten  bishops  named  in 
the  decree,  besides  members  from  certain  cathedral  chap- 
ters, were  to  represent  the  clergy.  The  army  was  to  name 
its  own  representatives,  of  whom  five  must  be  generals  of 
division,  and  the  rest  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The  other  members  of  the  Congress  were 
distributed  according  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  classes  in  the  various  departments. 
Laborers  had  no  vote ;  but  land-owners,  merchants,  manufact- 
urers, and  mine-owners  were  to  meet  separately  and  choose 
representatives  of  their  several  classes  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  secondary  elections.  The  Uterary  and  artistic  pro- 
fessions— which  included  lawyers,  doctors,  and  college  pro- 
fessors— ^were  to  vote  directly,  and  so  were  the  judges. 
Government  employees  were  to  select  from  lists  submitted 
to  them  by  the  government.^ 

Alaman  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  this 
strange  scheme,  and  his  unpopularity  arising,  in  part, 
from  his  known  monarchical  tendencies  and  in  part  from 
the  share  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  shooting  of 
President  Guerrero,  was  enough  of  itself  to  insure  the 
unpopularity  of  the  newly  begotten  Congress.  But  even 
without  this  added  weight  a  method  of  election  which  de- 
parted so  far  from  the  ideals  of  popular  representation  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  object  of  attack,  and  the  pubUcation  of 
the  decree  proved  to  be  "a  match  thrown  into  a  heap  of 
combustibles.' '^ 

The  constituent  Congress,  upon  the  very  face  of  the  de- 
cree, was  to  be  mainly  representative  of  property  interests. 
The  opponents  of  the  government  asserted  that  it  was  also 
designed  to  be  an  instrument  for  establishing  a  monarchy. 
Everywhere  the  press  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  administration  the  press 
had  enjoyed  imusual  freedom,  but  its  attacks  had  at  length 
become  unbearable.    A  government  circular  was  therefore 

» Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  105-119.  *  Rivera,  UisL  de  Jalapa,  III,  737. 
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issued  on  March  14,  1846,  declaring  that  all  discussion  of 
the  form  of  government  must  cease;  and  again,  on  March 
21,  another  circular  was  issued  declaring  that  a  stop  must 
be  put  to  "this  venomous  discussion,"  inasmuch  as  the 
writers  and  the  press  had  lost  all  sense  of  prudence  and 
moderation.  At  the  same  time  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  announce  officially  that  President  Paredes  was  person- 
ally in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of  government.^  A  month 
later  another  decree  was  issued,  in  which  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  many  evils  caused  by  the  abuses  of  the  press, 
and  directed  the  governors  of  the  several  departments  to 
proceed  against  offenders  by  executive  measures — that  is, 
without  resorting  to  the  courts.  The  authors,  editors,  and 
printers  of  any  dociunent  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  fa- 
vored the  views  of  an  invader  of  the  territory,  or  supported 
any  change  in  the  established  order,  or  attacked  the  author- 
ities, were  to  be  punished  as  the  governors  of  the  several 
departments  might  see  fit.^ 

Having  thus  attempted  to  muzzle  the  press,  Paredes  next 
set  to  work  to  improve  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  Men 
without  visible  means  of  support  (vagos)  were  to  be  sum- 
marily examined  and  sent  to  the  army.^  Payments  of  all 
debts  due  by  the  national  Treasury  were  to  be  suspended.'* 
Salaries  and  pensions  were  to  be  reduced.^  At  the  same 
time,  the  church  was  called  upon  to  contribute  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  month  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  the  church  protested  its  inability 
to  pay.'  These  were  measures  not  precisely  calculated  to 
enhance  the  popularity  of  the  government. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  March,  Santa  Anna  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  when  an  effort  might  hopefully  be 
made  for  his  restoration  to  power.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
his  friends  in  Mexico  adopting  the  anti-monarchical  "cry.'' 
He  solemnly  expressed  alarm  at  the  preparations  which  the 
former  masters  of  the  country  were  making  to  support  the 

*  Mexico  d  trav48  de  los  Siglos^  IV,  557. 

*  Decree  of  April  18,  1846;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  121. 

»  Decree  of  April  23, 1846;  ibid.,  122.        *  Decree  of  May  2, 1846;  ibid,,  123. 
»  Decree  of  May  7,  1846;  ibid.,  124.  •  Rivera,  Uiti,  de  Jalapa,  lU,  760. 
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designs  of  Paredes^  Alamaii;  and  the  other  monarchists. 
Indeed;  he  hinted;  he  no  longer  felt  himself  safe  in  a  Spanish 
colony.  He  therefore  urged  an  effort  to  restore  the  CJon- 
stitution  of  1824;  though  he  neglected  to  recall  the  fact 
that  he  himself  had  destroyed  it.  He  admitted,  of  course, 
that  he  had  at  one  time  entertained  other  opinions  resfpect- 
ing  that  instrument;  but  he  protested  that  as  he  now 
saw  "the  love  of  provincial  liberties"  and  the  principles 
of  democracy  prevailing  everywhere,  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  no  permanent  system  could  be  established 
which  did  not  recognize  these  tendencies.  A  centralized 
system,  he  declared,  had  dissatisfied  the  northern  depart- 
ments and  led  to  their  separation ;  and  he  even  asserted  that 
he  had  been  really  (though  secretly)  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  federalism  in  1844,  when  driven  from  the  country. 
He  therefore  urged  his  friends  to  unite  with  the  liberals 
under  G6mez  Farias,  but  at  the  same  time  to  act  with  the 
utmost  caution,  as  the  army  was  opposed  to  federalism. 

As  for  himself,  he  said,  he  was  ready  to  "support  the 
claims  of  the  masses,  leaving  the  people  entirely  at  liberty 
to  organize  their  system  of  government  and  to  regulate  their 
affairs  in  the  manner  which  may  please  them  best";  and  in 
maintenance  of  these  opinions  he  was  resolved  to  die.  All 
he  asked  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  the  honor  of  sanc- 
tioning the  restored  Constitution  of  1824,  whereupon  he 
would  forever  retire  from  public  life.^  At  the  same  time,  he 
drew  and  distributed  proposed  forms  of  a  pronunciamiento 
to  be  adopted  by  the  garrisons  throughout  the  country. 

However,  no  important  rising  occurred  until  the  twentieth 
of  May,  when  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Guadalajara,  the 
capital  of  Jalisco,  pronounced  for  Santa  Anna.  The  form 
of  pronunciamiento  which  he  had  drafted  for  the  use  of 
his  adherents  was  very  accurately  copied,  three  additional 
articles  only,  relating  chiefly  to  local  conditions,  being 
tacked  on  at  the  end.^ 


^  Santa  Anna  to  Seflor  D.,  March  8, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  sesB.,  36. 
'  See  Santa  Anna's  draft  annexed  to  the  letter  just  quoted.    The  plan  of 
Guadalajara  is  printed  in  Nuevo  Bemal  LHaZy  II,  39-44. 
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The  government  asserted  that  the  outbreak  in  Guadala- 
jara was  insignificant;  and  sent  a  small  body  of  troops  imder 
Gteneral  Pacheco  to  suppress  it;  but  there  were  outbreaks  at 
about  the  same  time  in  Sonora^  Sinaloa,  Puebk;  Oaxaca^ 
and  Michoacan,  while  the  Indian  tribes  were  devastat- 
ing parts  of  the  northwestern  departments.  Yucatan  had 
again  declared  its  independence  in  January,^  and  neither 
Pacheco  nor  any  of  the  other  commanding  officers  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  various  risings.  The  press,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  government,  begaiT  quite  openly 
to  declare  that  Santa  Anna^)was  the  only  man  who  could 
restore  peace  and  order,  Midthe  news  of  the  Mexican  dis- 
asters on  the  Rio  Grande  siren^hened  theiLjiajxands  for 
ium  to  power.^ 

in  the  mean!ime;lthe  ministry  of  Paredes  wa^  droppmg 
to  pieces.  Gorostiza,  wlioTiad  served  as  Minister  ol  the 
"Treasury,  resigned,  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  against 
freedom  of  the  press.  Almonte,  Minister  of  War,  was  made 
minister  to  France,  being  suspected  of  Santanista  leanings; 
but  he  only  went  as  near  Paris  as  Havana,  where  he  joined 
Santa  Anna.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tomel,  Santa  Anna's 
former  minister,  who  was  vehemently  suspected  of  being 
a  monarchist. 

However,  the  Congress  selected  to  represent  the  classes 
and  not  the  people  of  Mexico,  under  the  call  of  January, 
1846,  was  permitted  to  assemble  peaceably  on  the  sixth  of 
Jime,  ex-President  Bustamante  being  made  its  presiding 
officer.  Paredes  appeared  before  it,  and  in  a  vain  effort  to 
turn  the  current,  again  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  He  was,  of  course,  elected 
President  ad  interim,^  General  Bravo  being  chosen  Vice- 

» Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz,  I,  125. 

'  Rivera,  Hist,  de  Jalapa,  III,  745-755;  Nvevo  Bemal  DiaZj  II,  10  Santa 
Anna,  it  seems,  had  had  some  idea  of  going  to  Matamoros  and  taking  Arista's 
place  in  opposing  Taylor,  but  his  friends  dissuaded  him.  They  all  agreed  that 
if  Arista  beat  Taylor  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible. — (Rivera,  III,  780.) 

'  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  133.  The  vote  was  not  unanimous.  Paredes  had 
57  votes  out  of  a  total  of  81,  Bravo  13,  Herrera  7,  the  rest  scattering.  It  will 
be  observed  that  a  bare  quorum  of  members  was  present  and  voting. — (Rivera, 
in,  762.) 
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President;  but  it  was  too  late.  His  administration^  strug- 
gling against  constant  ill-succesS;  lasted  for  only  two  months 
more. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  July  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  spare  three  thousand  men  for  service  in  northern 
Mexico,  and  these  troops  actually  set  out  on  their  march, 
having,  it  seems,  been  equipped  by  means  of  money 
"borrowed"  from  the  clergy.  The  last  of  them  had  hardly 
been  gone  a  week  when,  on  August  4,  1846,  General  Salas, 
commanding  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men — also  des- 
tined for  the  Rio  Grande,  but  temporarily  quartered  in  the 
citadel  of  the  city  of  Mexico — ^pronounced  for  Santa  Anna, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Paredes  government  instantane- 
ously collapsed.  It  had  been  in  power  a  little  over  seven 
months. 

Nominally,  this  latest,  reyolution  was  intended  to  over- 
throw the  centralist  and  establish  the  federalgtj?mciples, 
but  actually  its  object  was  only  to  bring  ^aftt9>  Ama  and 
his  friends  back  to  power. J  By  the  terms  of  the  "Plan  of 
the  Citadel"  put  forward  by  Salas  and  his  men,  which  was 
also  based  upon  Santa  Anna's  draft  pronunciamiento  of  the 
previous  spring,  a  new  constituent  Congress,  elected  iii 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  regulated  the  elections  in 
1824,  was  to  be  siunmoned;  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  recalled 
and  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  national  forces;  the 
executive,  in  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  to  take  all  measures  that  might  be  necessary  and 
and  proper  to  sustain  with  due  dignity  (decoro)  the  national 
flag;  the  existence  of  the  army  was  to  be  guaranteed,  and  it 
was  to  be  fostered  and  sustained;  and  any  person  who 
should  try  to  impede  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress,  or 
to  dissolve  it,  or  to  suspend  its  sittings,  or  who  should 
refuse  to  recognize  its  acts,  was  to  be  declared  a  traitor.* 
Who  was  to  be  the  executive  was  not  stated,  but  it  was,  of 
course,  understood  that  it  would  be  the  commander-in-chief. 

^  The  hollowness  of  the  pretence  of  federalism  as  a  basis  for  this  revolt 
is  convincingly  discussed  in  Mixico  d  iravis  de  los  Siglos,  IV,  576. 
'  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  144. 
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Salas  therefore,  acting  as  commander-in-Kjhief  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Santa  Anna,  assumed  the  executive  power  and 
issued  a  decree  summoning  a  new  Congress.  Next  day  he 
issued  another,  repealing  all  laws  interfering  with  the  Uberty 
of  the  press,  and  a  week  later  another,  repealing  the  decree 
of  May  7, 1846,  which  had  cut  off  twenty-five  per  cent  from 
salaries  and  pensions.^  And  having  thus  placated  the  press, 
the  army  and  the  office-holders,  he  sat  down  to  wait  until 
Santa  Aima  should  be  ready  to  return  to  Mexico  and  take 
over  the  conmiand. 


^l]^iffla£.$hg^Affleflpan  S^  had  been 

doingjiateKfi^^ 

feJocans,  to  induce  lhfi_Deople  of  the  frontier  states  To 

leiit,  iaSl  to  create  a'^'SiS&ti- 

ment JnjaX2L  fi.M^  early,  peace. 

culty  in  ^hg  ^qy  9^  Or^^t.ing  r  pnpi^jf^j 

to  the  United  States  lay,  it  was  beUeved.  in 

liffibus^Eog. thftt  provr        ~~  t^— !--      wl^ 


*■»*« 


^^y 


e  war 


represented  in  the  Mexican  newspapers  as  being,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  a  war  of  rapine  and  plunder,  a 
war  of  "impiety"  conducted  by  heretics,  who  were  bent 
on  robbing  the  churches  and  destroying  the  true  religion. 
To  coimteract  these  representations  various  methods  were 
adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  suggesteii,.Ui  jyfl.shingt.on..t]?iat 
Catholifijiri^tsjaught^be^^^  gQ  wth  the  anfljLas 

rlmpl^^y  RTiH  thus  allay  the  fears  of  the  Mexicans  as  to 
their  religion  and  the  property  of  their  church.  Accord- 
in^y  the  Catholic  bishops  of  St.  Louis  and  New  York  were 
sent  for  to  the  White  House  and  asked  to  designate  for  the 
purpose  a  few  priests  who  spoke  Spanish.    Bishop  Hughes, 

^  Decrees  of  August  6,  7,  and  15, 1846;  ibid.f  146, 153, 155.  He  also  issued  a 
manifesto  on  August  6,  explaining  that  a  return  to  the  Constitution  of  1824 
was  the  only  means  of  removing  the  evils  which  were  afflicting  the  country: 
the  "horrible  disorder"  of  the  Treasury,  the  demoralization  of  the  army,  and 
BO  forth. — (Mexico  d  travSs  de  los  Siglos,  IV,  572.) 

'  There  was  at  that  time  no  authority  of  law  for  commissioning  army  chap- 
lains, but  th^  were  "  employed ''  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  teamsters,  cou- 
riex8|  etc. 
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of  New  York,  with  the  ready  patriotism  he  always  exhibited, 
not  only  promised  his  assistance,  but  told  the  President  that 
he  knew  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  personally  and  would  be 
willing  himself  to  visit  Mexico  if  the  government  so  desired.^ 
In  the  next  place,  a  reassuring  proclamation  in  Spaniahi 
intended  to  be  distributed  by  General  Taylor,  was  drawn 
up  in  Washington,  in  which  the  same  note  was  sounded. 

"We  come,"  it  ran,  "to  obtain  reparation  for  repeated  wrongs  and 
injuries,  we  come  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  tbe 
future,  we  come  to  overthrow  the  tyrants  who  have  destroyed  your 
liberties;  but  we  come  to  make  no  war  upon  the  people  of  Mexico.  .  .  • 
Your  religion,  your  altars  and  churches,  the  property  of  your  churdies 
and  citizens,  the  emblems  of  your  faith  and  its  ministers,  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  remain  inviolate.  Hundreds  of  our  army,  and  huncbeds 
of  thousands  of  our  people  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
every  state,  and  in  nearly  every  city  and  village  of  our  Union,  Catho- 
lic churches  exist,  and  the  priests  perform  their  holy  functions  in  peace 
and  security." ' 

And  in  all  the  instructions  to  the  commanding  officers  at 
the  front  the  idea  of  conciliating  the  Mexican  people  and 
inducing  them  to  remain  neutral  was  reiterated. 

But  the  chief  reliance  of  the  President  was  on  Jjie  exiled 
Santa  Anna,  who,  as  he  rightly  judged,  would  still  p^jap 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico.    The  day,  there- 


^  Polk's  Diary t  I,  408-411.  Archbishop  Posada  y  Garduno,  the  first  arch- 
bishop appointed  for  Mexico  by  the  Holy  See  since  the  revolution,  was  Bishop 
Hughes's  acquaintance.  He  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  conversation  abore 
mentioned,  so  that  the  proposed  visit  to  Mexico  would  have  been  fniitlesB. 
CM.  Bustamante  says  that  the  archbishop  was  extremely  fat  and  never  took 
any  exercise,  and  that  his  death,  on  April  30,  1846,  was  attributed  to 
indulgence  in  candy  and  julienne  soup! — (Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz,  II,  15.) 
dent  Polk's  course  in  employing  the  Catholic  clergy  to  serve  as  chaplains 
violently  denoimced  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  also,  incidentaOy, 
a  disappointed  office-seeker.  The  President,  for  reasons  not  very  much  in 
favor  with  Presidents  in  the  twentieth  century,  declined  to  enter  into  a  news* 
paper  controversy  with  this  man,  but  expressed  himself  freely  in  his  diaiy. 
*'I  have  met  with  no  man  during  my  administration,"  he  wrote,  ''among  the 
numerous  office-«eekers  who  have  beset  me,  for  whom  I  have  so  profound  a 
contempt."— (Polk's  EHary,  II,  188-191;  III,  103-105.)  See  also,  for  some  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  employment  of  Catholic  priests  in  the  army,  Curtis's 
Buchanan,  II,  627. 

'See  the  form  of  proclamation  sent  by  Marcy  to  Taylor,  June  4,  1816; 
H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  284. 
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fore,  that  war  was  declared;  the  following  '^  private  and 
confidential"  order  was  sent  to  Commodore  Conner,  en- 
dosed  with  the  general  order  directing  him  to  institute  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  ports:  ^^  Commodore:  I  J  Santa  Anna 
endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports,  you  wiU  allow  him  to 
pass  jredyP 

President  Polk  had  by  no  means  forgottejQ  the  long  and 
highl£mtere8ting"  contLat1S55-^ge  ^  had"  S  cSronel 

him  that  Santa  Anna  expected  to  retmn  to  power  shortly; 
thaTlffiF^M  *m^  shbiflyjgVg^^ 

New  ^^^^uJ^^SW^  Uamomia'*^'*tB(S''Tf 
up<«f  pff(™gat  to  Mesca -iOKK^^  tliat 

beftafe  ffiiarcom3"be  done  the  United  States  must  display  a 
strong  force  on  the  border,  ready  to  strike;  that  Santa  Anna 
must  have  money  to  sustain  himself;  and  that  ''with  half  a 
million  in  hand"  he  could  make  the  treaty.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  if  tb&  programme  was  to  be  carried.out,  was  evi- 
dently toj:fiatiOre  Saata  Anna  to  power^  and  Polk  deter- 
noihednto  facilitate  the  restoration  by  all  the  means  within 
h|6reacli. 

The  force  on  the  borders  had  already  been  provided  for, 
and  all  that  was  needed  further  from  the  American  govern- 
ment in  order  to  cany  out  Atocha's  plan  (in  case  Santa 
Anna  should  return  to  Mexico)  was  the  ready  money  to 
enable  him  to  "sustain  himself."  The  President,  therefore, 
early  in  the  spring  and  before  any  acts  of  hostility  had  been 
committed,  consulted  several  members  of  Congress  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proposed  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  to  en- 
able him  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Mexico.  In  general 
the  proposal  was  favorably  received.  It  was  not  intended 
by  the  President  to  make  a  secret  payment,  but  to  offer 
Mexico  "to  pay  down  a  half  million  or  a  million  dollars" 
immediately  on  the  signing  of  a  treaty.  Calhoun,  how- 
ever, objected.  He  said  he  feared  it  might  embarrass  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  if  (as  was  almost  certain) 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  appropriation  became  known; 
and  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Senate,  told  Polk  that  without  Calhoun's  co- 
operation the  measure  could  hardly  pass,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  postponed  for  a  few  days.^ 

There  the  matter  rested  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  July,  when,  the  Oregon  question  having  been  finally 
settled,  the  President  had  a  conversation  one  morning 
with  Senator  Benton  and  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  proda- 
mation  which  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  issue  in  Mexico. 
Benton  promised,  at  the  President's  request,  to  submit  his 
views  in  writing  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  war, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  did  so.  His  suggestions  amounted 
to  this:  that  Taylor  should,  in  the  first  place,  intimate  in- 
formally to  the  Mexican  generals  what  the  peaceful  wishes 
and  purposes  of  the  American  government  were,  and  should 
express  his  readiness  to  forward  to  Washington  any  state- 
ments of  a  Mexican  willingness  to  "negotiate  for  honorable 
peace/'  In  the  second  place,  Taylor  was  to  do  all  he  could 
with  individuals,  to  induce  them  to  wish  success  to  the  in- 
vasion ;  and  with  the  separate  departments,  to  induce  them 
to  declare  their  independence  of  the  central  government. 
Taylor  at  the  same  time  was  to  press  his  military  opera- 
tions. "Policy  and  force  are  to  be  combined;  and  the  fruits 
of  the  former  will  be  prized  as  highly  as  those  of  the  latter." 

This  characteristic  effusion  was  adopted  by  the  President, 
and  inserted  in  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Taylor,  who  was  very 
cool  in  his  reply  on  the  subject.^  But,  on  reflection,  the 
President  must  have  seen  that  Benton's  methods  of  in- 
ducing the  Mexicans  to  negotiate  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  promise  very  practical  results.  He  therefore  caused  a 
note  to  be  addressed  directly  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  again  offering  to  send  a  minister  to 
Mexico  "with  instructions  and  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  shall  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  republics."' 

» Polk's  Diary,  I,  303-317  (March  25-April  3,  1846). 

*  Ibid.,  II,  5,  16.    For  Taylor's  reply  see  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seBB., 
336-338. 

*  Buchanan  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  July  27,  1846;  Sen.  Doo.  107, 
29  Cong.,  2  sess.,  2. 
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In  80  doing,  the  President  was  following  the  advice  offered 
by  Webster  a  month  previously  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate. 

**I  would  advise,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  called  on  to  give  advice,  that 
this  Grovemment  should  tender  a  formal  solemn  embassy  to  Mexico. 
The  two  reasons  which  would  influence  me  are,  in  the  first  place, 
Mexico  is  weak  and  we  are  strong;  it  is  a  war,  therefore,  on  her  part, 
against  great  odds;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Mexico  is  a  neighbor,  a' 
weak  neighbor,  a  republic  formed  upon  our  own  model,  who,  when 
she  threw  off  the  dominion  of  old  Spain,  was  influenced  throughout 
mainly  by  our  example.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  wish  to  see  her  fall;  but 
Mexico  must  hear  the  suggestions  of  reason.  She  must  listen  to  terms 
of  peace;  this  she  ought  to  know.  And  if  her  government  be  not  hope- 
lessly stupid  and  infatuated,  they  must  be  aware  that  this  is  her  true 
interest.  Nothing  can  exceed,  I  have  always  thought,  the  obstinacy 
and  senselessness  manifested  by  Mexico  in  refusing  for  so  many  years 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  .  .  .  Mexico  must  be 
taught  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  treat  for  peace  upon  considera- 
tions which  belong  to  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  just  claims 
upon  her,  claims  acknowledged  by  herself,  in  the  most  solemn  form  of 
treaty  stipulations.  She  ought  to  make  provision  for  those  claims; 
in  short,  she  must  be  brought  to  justice."  ^ 

Buchanan's  note  tendering  "a  formal  solemn  embaayy" 
was  sent  through  Commodore  Conner,  then  blockading  Vera 
Cruz;  but  he  was  warned  that  if  the  Mexican  government 
should  accept  the  proposal,  and  at  the  same  time  (as  was 
quite  likely)  ask  for  an  armistice  pending  negotiations,  the 
blockade  must  not  be  raised,  it  being  the  President's  in- 
tention to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  also  ratified  by  Mexico.^ 

The  renewed  offer  .tQ,^exico  to  treat  of  peace  naturally 
revived  the  notion  of  having  ready  money  in  hand  with 
wbldi  to  smooth  the  way  to  making  a  bargain,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Benton,  who  had  for  the  moment  become  the  Presi- 
dent's great  friend,  was  again  sought.  Benton  read  and 
approved  Buchanan's  note  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations;  and  then  the  President  reminded  him  of 

*  Speech  on  Volunteer  Force,  June  24,  1846.     Text  in  Webster's  Works, 
V,  167. 
s  Bucbaoan  to  Conner,  July  27,  1846;  Sen.  Doc.  107,  29  Cong.,  2  seas.,  3. 
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the  secret  appropriations  made  in  Jefferson's  time  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ploridas. 

"I  told  Col.  Benton,"  the  President  recorded,  "that  I  had  but 
little  doubt  that  by  paying  that  sum  in  hand  at  the  signature  of  a 
Treaty  we  might  procure  California  and  such  a  boundary  as  we  wished* 
and  that  in  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  Mexico  the  kno^- 
edge  that  such  a  sum  would  be  paid  in  hand  might  induce  Mexico  to 
Treat,  when  she  might  not  otherwise  do  so.  Col.  Benton  approved 
the  suggestion  and  advised  that  I  should  see  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Foreign  affairs  on  the  subject."  * 

Within  the  next  week  the  President  talked  with  Senator 
McDuffie,  who  had  recently  become  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  with  Cass  and  Archer,  both 
members  of  the  same  conmiittee  and  the  latter  a  leading 
Whig,  and  he  also  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  his  cabinet. 

At  the  time  of  these  conversations,  the  President  knew 
nothing  about  the  probabilities  of  making  any  treaty  with 
Mexico  except  what  he  had  been  told  by  Atocha,  and  what 
he  could  infer  from  the  notorious  facts  concerning  conditions 
in  California  and  the  distress  of  the  Mexican  Treasury.  He 
had,  however,  some  weeks  before  taken  measures  to  ascer- 
tain directly  what  were  the  views  of  Santa  Anna  upon  this 
important  point. 

The  messenger  he  employed  was  Conmiander  Alexander 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  of  the  United  States  navy,  a  nephew  of 
John  Slidell,  the  minister  to  Mexico.  Mackenzie  appears  to 
have  been  selected  mainly  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language,  for  his  coolness  and  good  judgment  in 
an  emergency  could  hardly  have  been  relied  on.^ 

The  orders  given  Mackenzie  relative  to  visiting  Santa 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  50  (July  26, 1846). 

'  Mackenzie  in  1842  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  a  most  unfortunate 
tragedy.  While  in  command  of  the  United  States  brig  Soiners  on  a  voyage 
home  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  he  discovered  a  project  of  mutiny.  A 
midshipman  and  two  of  the  crew  were  seized  and  put  in  irons,  tried  by  some 
sort  of  improvised  court-martial,  and  hanged  four  days  before  reaching  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  The  midshipman  was  Philip  Spencer  and  happened 
to  be  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  fact  gave  the  unhappy  affair  the 
greatest  notoriety,  and  caused  loud  demands  for  Mackenzie's  pumahment. 
He  was,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  tried  by  court-martial  on  charges  of  murder  and 
acquitted. 
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Anna  were  purely  verbal,  and  were  given  to  him  by  the 
President  in  person  at  a  conference  at  which  John  Slidell 
was  also  present.  As  noted  by  Mackenzie  on  the  evening 
of  the  conversation,  the  President  stated  that  he  desired  to 
tenninate  hostilities  speedily;  that  in  order  to  attain  this 
object  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  military  despotism  of 
Pajedes  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  government  more  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  and  true  interests  of  the  Mexican 
people;  and  that  he  believed  Santa  Anna  was  the  man  who 
best  united  the  high  qualifications  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  government.    The  Prfiff<^^Tif.  gsn'H  hpr  bgjjgy^  Santa 

Animmii](j|  not.  HpfiirP.  t.hft  prplnngfljum-nf  a.  Hiafl.Rt.rniifl  war, 

andTorthis  reason .  orders  had  bee»  already  given  tothe 
b^o^V'M^'ng^q"^dronjbl..8l]ow  h^^  to  return  freely  to'^tfls 
coimtry.^  If  Santa  Anna,  on  his  return  to  power,  would  an- 
nounce £is  readiness  to  treat  for  peace,  the  President  would 
consent  to  the  suspension  of  active  hostilities  by  land,  and 
would  send  a  minister  to  Mexico  to  settle  all  existing  diffi- 
culties on  liberal  terms.  In  making  such  a  treaty  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  ask  Mexico  to  cede,  "for  an  ample  consid- 
eration in  ready  money,"  parts  of  her  northern  territory; 
and  he  considered  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Mexico 
by  restoring  her  finances,  consoUdating  her  government 
and  institutions,  building  up  her  power  and  prosperity,  and 
protecting  her  against  future  encroachments,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  greatness  and  happiness  both  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Mackenzie  reached  Havana  on  the  evening  of  July  5, 
1846,  and  called  next  day  to  see  Santa  Anna,  who  invited 
him  to  return  early  the  following  morning.  On  July  7  he 
called  accordingly,  and  remained  with  the  illustrious  exile 
for  three  hours.  The  conversation  began  by  Mackenzie's 
reading  and  translating  the  memorandum  he  had  made  of 
the  President's  instructions.  Santa  Anna  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  order  that  had  been  given  to  permit  him  to 
return  to  Mexico,  talked  of  the  kindness  shown  him  by 
President  Jackson  and  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1837,  and  stated 
that  his  intentions,  if  he  should  again  be  restored  to  power, 
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were  ''to  govern  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  instead  of 
parties,  and  classes."  "Among  the  measures  of  reform," 
says  Mackenzie,  "  which  he  contemplated,  was  reducing  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  establishment  of 
free  trade." 

They  then  discussed  a  possible  permanent  boundaiy-line, 
which,  Mackenzie  said,  ought  to  start  from  a  given  point 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  thence  run  west  to  the  Pacific,  so  as 
to  take  in  at  least  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  in  California. 
Mackenzie  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  would 
retain,  from  what  they  had  already  conquered,  so  much 
as  would  be  deemed  suJBBcient  to  give  them  a  permanent 
boundary,  but  they  meant  to  pay  liberally  for  whatever 
might  be  retained 

During  the  conversation  Santa  Anna  drew  up  a  memo^ 
randiun,  which  he  permitted  Mackenzie  to  copy,  and  which 
(in  an  English  translation)  was  embodied  in  the  latter's 
report  as  follows : 

"Senor  Santa  Ana  says:  that  he  deplores  the  situation  of  his  coun- 
try; that  being  in  power,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  concessions 
rather  than  to  see  Mexico  ruled  by  a  foreign  prince,  which  the  mon- 
archists are  endeavoring  to  introduce;  that  being  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, he  would  enter  into  negotiations  to  arrange  a  peace  by  means  of  a 
treaty  of  limits;  that  he  espettsHy  preferra  friendly  arrangement  to  the 
ravages  of  war  which  must  be  calamitous  for-his^^untry :  that  althdSJPi 
the  republicans  of  Mexico  labour  to  recall  him  and  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  they  are  opposed  by  the  monarchists,  headed 
by  Paredes  and  Bravo:  That  he  desires  that  republican  principles 
should  triumph  in  Mexico,  and  that  an  entirely  liberal  constitution 
should  be  established  there;  and  this  is  now  his  programme:  That  if 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  promote  his  patriotic  desires, 
he  offers  to  respond  with  such  a  peace  as  has  been  described.  He  de- 
sires that  the  mediation  of  England  and  France  may  not  be  accepted; 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  directed  towards  promoting  his  return 
to  power  in  Mexico,  by  protecting  the  Republican  party.  To  attain 
this  object  he  considers  it  necessary  that  General  Taylor's  army  should 
advance  to  the  city  of  Saltillo,  which  is  a  good  military  position,  com- 
pelling General  Paredes  to  fight  as  he  considers  his  overthrow  easy: 
and  this  being  effected  General  Taylor  may  advance  to  San  Louis 
Potosi,  which  movement  will  compell  Mexicans  of  all  parties  to  recall 
Santa  Ana. 
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"General  Santa  Ana  also  desires  that  the  greatest  secrecy  be  ob- 
served concerning  these  communications,  and  that  they  be  only  com- 
municated by  the  bearer  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  since  his  country- 
men not  appreciating  his  benevolent  intentions  to  free  them  from  war 
and  other  evils  might  form  a  doubtful  opinion  of  hb  patriotism.  That 
all  the  American  cruisers  should  be  directed  under  the  strictest  in- 
junctions of  secrecy  not  to  impede  his  return  to  Mexico.  He  likewise 
enjoins  that  the  people  of  the  towns  occupied  by  the  American  army 
should  not  be  maltreated,  lest  their  hatred  should  be  excited.  He  con- 
siders it  important  to  attack  Ulloa,  and  judges  that  it  would  be  best 
first  to  take  the  dty,  whose  walls  are  not  strong:  the  disembarkation 
of  three  or  four  thousand  men  would  effect  it  easily.  He  considers 
important  the  occupation  of  Tampico,  and  wonders  that  it  has  not 
been  effected,  since  it  might  be  so  easily  done.  The  climate  is  healthy 
in  October  and  continues  so  until  March.  Finally  he  desires  that  his 
good  repute  may  be  protected  by  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  represent  him  as  the  Mexican  who  best  understands  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  as  the  republican  who  will  never  compro- 
mise with  the  monarchists,  nor  ever  be  in  favor  of  foreign  and  Euro- 
pean intervention.  He  says  that  it  will  be  well  not  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  Yuchatan,  as  he  counts  upon  that  state,  being  in  communica- 
tion with  its  authorities;  and  perhaps  he  will  transfer  himself  to  that 
pointy  if  circumstances  prove  favourable. " 

Mackenzie  added  that  he  thought  these  military  suggest- 
ions so  important  that  he  purposed  to  go  at  once  to  Taylor 
and  impart  them  to  him.^ 

The  confidential  report  of  this  extraordinaiy  conversa- 
tion,  which  Santa  Amia  so  naturally  thought  might  lead 
his  countrymen  to  misjudge  his  benevolent  intentions, 
reached  Washington  on  August  3,  1846.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  placed  upon  the  regular  files  of  the 
State  Department,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved  from  the 
knowledge  of  Congress.  Iiideed,  Polk  was  very  angry  with 
Miir.kftnzlfi  for  havi^lg  P^j  to  Santa  Anna  what  purported 
to  be  a  message  from  the  5resideai;  but  he  did  not  in  his 
diar^;  deiy  the  con^ctness  of  the  Memorandum  of  the  con- 
versation  (of  which  he  himself  had  made  no  note  at  the  time), 

'  The  full  report  of  July  7,  1846,  is  printed  in  Reeves,  American  Diplomacy 
under  Tyler  and  Polk,  299-307.  Mackenzie  did  visit  Taylor,  with  whom  he 
had  a  long  private  interview,  about  July  20;  and  then  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington.— (Meade,  I,  116.) 
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although  he  thought  that  if  it  were  published  it  would  ex- 
hibit him  "in  a  ridiculous  attitude."^ 

Santa  Aima  Intrr  rrn  tinnind  TilnrlrOTirifl^n  BtlriirmmtP 
He  had  had;  he  admitted^  one  conversation  with  the  Amenr 
can  consul,  who  called  with  an  interpreter  some  time  after 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca;  but  he  had  refused  to 
talk  with  him  except  through  Almonte  as  interpreter.  Al- 
monte, he  asserted,  had  been  present  at  the  whole  interview, 
and  would  testify  that,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what 
course  Santa  Anna  would  take  if  he  returned  to  Mexico  and 
was  again  made  President,  the  latter  had  said  that  in 
case  that  honor  was  done  him  he  would  loyally  sustain  the 
cause  of  his  native  land,  whatever  might  be  the  result  d 
the  struggle.^  If,  therefore,  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  believed, 
no  such  conversation  as  that  related  by  Mackenzie  ever 
I  took  place.  But  Mackenzie.  wVi^ij^.y^y- Jjg  ^ftiilts,  wiia  g 
''  man  of  honor,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  in- 
vented the  interview  which  he  reported  SQ  much  in  detail. 
At  any  rate,  .his  report  was  accepted  jas  trueJ>y"tiie  Ameri- 
can administration. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  receiving  Mackenzie's  re- 
port President  Polk  sent  q  pnT^fj^f^j^^igl  rppogopjOj  \^  ^Ko  s^^- 

ate,  uipng^J;h£ir  coiisideration  of  the  projecty^^^^^Mehiiaiwd 
already  discussed  with  various  senators, .  Jio  appropriate  a 
sirni  of  money  to  be  paid  down  to  Mexico  upon  the  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty.  He  had  been,  he  said,  anxious  to  avoid 
war;  he  deemed  it  his  duty  once  more  "to  extend  the  olive- 
branch  to  Mexico";  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in 
any  negotiation  would  lie  in  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary ; 
and  if  Mexico  was  willing  to  cede  a  part  of  her  territory, 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it.  But  Mexico  might  not  be  willing  to  wait  for  payment 
of  the  whole  purchase-money  till  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress. 
It  might  therefore  be  necessary  to  advance  a  part  of  the 

1  Polk's  Diary,  III,  291  (January  8, 1848). 
■  Apdacian  al.huen  CrUerio,  etc.,  18. 
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consideration  at  once,  the  disbursement;  if  made,  to  be 
accounted  for  at  the  Treasury  not  as  secret  service  money, 
but  like  other  expenditures.  Two  precedents  existed — 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  February  26, 1803,  and  ^^ebruary  13, 
1806,  passed  during  Jgff arson's  adminiatration,  one.  ta.^- 
able  the  Prudent  to  obtaia  TiOiiisiana,  the  other  to  obtain 
the  Mondia.^  If  the  Senate  in  executive  session  approved, 
then  an  act  (which  should  not  on  its  face  express  its  real 
purpose)  might  be  passed  making  the  appropriation.  Not 
a  word  was  said  of  either  Atocha  or  Mackenzie. 

A  secr^^ebate  over  the  President's  message  continued 
in  the  Senate  for  two  days,  and  after  various  amendments 
had  been  voted  down  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  19;  e}q>ressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a^- 
visabie  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  en- 
able the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  te 
used  by  him  only  in  the  event  that  the  treaty  should  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
making  the  appropriation.  The  President  thought  the  Sen- 
ate resolutions  ought  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill,  but  the  Whigs  refused  to  support  it  in  either 
house  unless  the  President  publicly  asked  for  the  money, 
and  Polk  decided  to  yield.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  eighth  of  August,  an  open  message  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the 
subject  was  presented  in  general  terms,  but  in  nearly  the 
same  language  as  that  used  in  the  confidential  message  sent 
to  the  Senate  in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  All  reference 
tothe  diplomatip^j^^  whicL-iiad  been  sent_^ 

fh^  ^nftfe  ^ag  pmif.f.Afl     TjiQ  ^ynx  q£  twa  million  dollars.. 
was  named. 

'^  A  'Jb'int  resolution  to  adjourn  at  noon  on  Monday,  the 
tenth  of  August,  had  already  been  adopted,  so  that  extremely 
prompt  action  was  essential  if  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions were  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  that  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  Saturday  morning  a  short  bill  was  intro- 
duced appropriating  two  million  dollars  "for  the  purpose  of 
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defraying  any  extraordinary  e^q)eases  which  may  be  ini 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreigoMzzi 
nations.''    The  matter  having  been  immediately  conside] 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  motion  was  made  and  carri( 
in  the  House  that  all  debate  should  terminate  in  two  hours. 
The  bill  was  at  once  attacked  upon  the  ground  that  i1 
was  indefinite,  and  that  the  s\im  appropriated  migbLbf^ 
used  for  any  purpose  whatever  relating  to  foreign  nations    ^ 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  he  inferrec^ 

that  the  President  intended  to  call  upon  Congress  to  sane 

tion  a  new  and  indefinite  acquisition  of  Southern  territoiy      ; 
and  such  an  acquisition  Winthrop  opposed,  as  he  objectec=3 
to  extending  the  slave-holding  territory  of  the  Union.    Th^e 
next  speaker  after  Winthrop  wa^g  DaviH  Wilm^jf^  of  Penn.  — 
sylvania,  an  inconspicuous  member  of  the  House,  who, 
he  himself  said,  had  strongly  supported  the  policy  of 
annexation  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  am 
was  regarded  as  a  regular  supporter  of  the  administratioi 
He  had  no  objection,  he  declared^  to  the  acquisiJiLU^j 
territory  provided  it  was. done  on  proper^  conditifins. 
the  contrary,  he  was  most  earnestly  desirous  that  a  portioi 
of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  including  the  Bay  of 
Francisco,  should  come  into  our  possession  by  fair  and  hon---" 
orable  means.    But  whatever  territory  might  be  aequirecB^  ; 
be  was  Qpposed-tQ.  the.  extension  of  slavery.    If  free  terrL  - 
tory  came  in,  God  forbid  that  he  should  be  the  means  o^^ 
placing  this  institution  upon  it!    He  therefore  offj 
amendment  to  the  bill  the  following  addition: 

"Provided,  That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  of  tl*-* 
acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  Unite-^ 
States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negotiated  betwee^xi 
them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropri- 
ated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  &ny 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shiall  first 
be  duly  convicted."  ^ 

*  The  authorship  of  this  justly  celebrated  proposal,  which  summed  up  in 
a  few  words  the  policy  to  which  the  i)eople  of  the  Northern  states  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  definitely  committed,  has  been  disputed.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  proviso  was  really  drawn  by  Jacob  Brinkeiiioff,  a 
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Wilmot  was  followed  by  Wadjington  Hunt,  a  Whig  of 
"few  York,  who  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  addition  of 
ny  more  temtory  to  the  Union  except  on  the  terms  pro- 
osed  by  Wilmbt.  John  Quincy  Adams  followed  Hunt,  and 
ery  imexpectedly  declared  that  if  the  bill  were  amended  so 
8  to  specify  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  negotiating 
eace  with  Mexico,  he  would  vote  for  it  even  without  the 
doption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  although  he  approved  of 
7ilmot's  object  with  his  whole  heart.  He  desired  peace, 
nd  if  territory  belonging  to  Mexico  were  acquired  by  the 
Tnited  States,  slavery  would  not  come  with  it,  because 
lavery  had  been  abolished  in  Mexico  and  could  not  be 
atroduced  except  it  were  provided  for  in  the  treaty  itself. 
le  was  delighted  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  President  to 
aake  peace,  and  in  that  he  most  heartily  concurred.  "I 
rould  give  two  millions,  and  two  millions  added  to  that, 
nd  I  do  not  know  how  much  more,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
arry  into  effect  his  purpose  of  making  peace." 

The  bill  was  thereupon  amended  to  meet  Adams's  sug- 
;estion  of  making  it  expressly  apply  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
nth  the  republic  of  Mexico.  The  vote  next  came  up,.{yi 
he  Wilmot  provisoj-which  was  adopted. l?y,  §3  to  64,  and  the 
>ifl  in  that  iform  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  85to  79,  a  number 
►f  Northern  Degaocrats  voting  with  the  Whigs  in  itsTavor. 

OnUEe  Mbiidlay  morning  the  House  bill  was  taken  up  in 
he  Senate,  and  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
Vilmot  proviso.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  an  anti-slavery 
Vhig,  opposed  the  motion  to  strike  out,  and,  although 
framed  that  but  twenty  minutes  remained  before  final 
idjoumment,  continued  talking  until  the  hour  arrived  for 
he  close  of  the  session  and  it  was  known  that  the  House  of 
lepresentatives  had  adjourned. 

*Tlie  adjournment,"  says  Adams,  "was  fixed  at  noon  for  the  con- 
venience of  members,  many  of  whom  departed  in  the  railway  cars  for 

)eniocratic  member  of  the  House  from  Ohio,  and  that  Brinkerhoff  refrained 
rem  offering  it  because  he  had  voted  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Wil- 
K>t,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  been  ^'regular/'  See  Garrison's  Westtvard 
Jxiennon,  255  et  seq. 
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Baltimore  at  that  hour.  ...  As  the  hand  of  the  clock  was  on  the  line 
of  twelve,  the  Speaker  declared  the  House  adjourned  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  At  that  moment  John  Davis  was  prosing  in  the 
Senate  about  the  two  millions  Peace  bill,  with  David  Wilmot's  anti- 
slavery  proviso,  which  thereby  fell  through."  * 

Davis  pleased  nobody  by  his  course.  The  anti-slavery 
people  were  desperately  angry  with  him,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  if  the  bill  had  been  put  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  Qouse  it  would  have 
passed.  The  administration  was  equally  offended  at  the 
defeat  of  the  measure  in  which  tjiey  were  interested;  but 
with  his  usual  secretiveness  and  self-control  the  President 
made  no  sign.  He  contented  himself  by  expressing  freely 
in  his  diary  his  views  cpnceming  Wilmot's  "mischievous 
and  foolish  amendment"  and  Davis's  '^disreputable  expe- 
dient of  speaking  against  ;time."  He  also  took  occasion  to 
note  for  his  own  future  reference,  more  fully  than  ..before, 
his  real  object  in  asking  the  appropriation. 

"It  was  this.    Mexico  is  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  in  a  large  sum^ 
which  she  is  unable  to  pay.    There  is  also  a.  disputed  question 
boundary.  ^  The  two  Countries  are  now  engaged  in  War.    Wh6n 
is  made  the  only  indemnity  which  the  U.  S.  can  have  will  be  a  cessioi 
of  territory.     The  U.  S.  desires  to  acquire  Upper  California^ 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  some  territory  South  of  these  Provinces, 
a  suitable  cession  of  territory  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  debts 
our  own  citizens   &  to  pay  an  additional  consideration.     My  in^ — 
formation  induces  the  belief  that  Mexico  would  be  willing  to  settl^^ 
the  difficulty  in  this  manner.     No  Government,  however,  it  is 
lieved,  is  strong  enough  to  make  a  treaty  ceding  territory  and  louj 
maintain  power  unless  they  could  receive,  at  the  time  of  making  thi 
treaty,  money  enough  to  support  the  army.     Whatever  party  can 
the  army  in  its  support  can  hold  the  power.     The  present  Govern- 
ment is  without  any  regular  revenue,  &  without  a  prompt  pMtymen^ 
as  a  part  of  the  consideration  would  not  venture  to  make  a  Treaty. 
.  .  .  Had  the  appropriation  been  passed  I  am  confident  I  should  have 
made  an  honorable  peace  by  which  we  should  have  acquired  California, 
&  such  other  territory  as  we  desired,  before  the  end  of  October. 
Should  the  war  be  now  protracted,  the  responsibility  will  fall  more 
heavily  upon  the  head  of  Senator  Davis  than  upon  any  other  man, 
and  he  will  deserve  the  execrations  of  the  country." ' 

1  Adams's  Memoirs,  XII,  270.  « Polk's  Diary,  II,  76. 
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Whfle  Polk  was  thus  relieving  his  feelings  by  confiding 
to  his  diary  these  unflattering  comments  on  Wilmot,  Davis, 
and  the  Whigs,  ^^j  3t  AfliMriV^  ^n  hiff  T^J  to  Mexico.  He 
sailed  from  Havana  on  the  evening  of  August  8/  having 
chartered  for  the  purpose  the  British  steam-ship  Arab,  and 

was  fl/TtnTnpafljigiJ^  Ji^y   \\W  frltflf^?^    A1mnnfi>^    unH   by   Rej6n 

and  Basadre,  who  had  been,  respectively,  his  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  War  at  the  time  Ids  last  administra- 
tion collapsed. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  August,  the 
Arab  was  off  Vera  Cruz,  where  she  appears  to  have  been 
boarded  by  a  boat  from  one  of  the  British  men-of-war 
then  lying  off  the  harbor.  The  senior  British  officer  in- 
formed Commodore  Conner  that  the  vessel  carried  no  cargo 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  on  her  return;  and 
she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  port  without  molestation. 
Conner  wrote  that  he  had  thought  it  best  not  to  board  the 
Arab  so  that  it  might  not  appear  that  Santa  Anna  had 
entered  with  the  concurrence  of  the  American  squadron.^ 

fiftnta  AnT)g.^S  ffjf\{^  g.g^  9BL]8(igdiQS  Wfff  J{9..Jg§HP  -^  v^^y  long 

addr^  txrijilirQufiTT^ 

ical  prograDime.    He  had,  he  said,  been  summoned  by^The 

people  anTTgamsons  of  the  departments  of  Jalisco,  Vera 

1  Conner  to  Bancroft,  Aug.  16,  1S46;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  776. 
The  above  is  the  official  account,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  mystery  about 
it.  Lieutenant  Raphael  Semmes,  who  then  commanded  the  United  States 
brig  SomerSt  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  Arab  being  boarded  by  a  boat 
from  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary*8  and  how  the  boarding  officer  was  introduced 
to  Santa  Anna. — (Semmes,  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore^  1 18.)  Santa  Anna  himself 
described  (for  the  btoefit  of  his  countrymen)  how  he  left  Havana  at  night, 
intending  also  to  enter  Vera  Cruz  at  night,  so  as  to  evade  the  blockading 
squadron;  how  his  plans  were  foiled  by  the  incapacity  of  the  drunken  master 
of  the  Arab;  how  the  ship  was  boarded  by  an  American  officer;  and  how  in 
some  way  quite  inexplicable  to  him  the  officer  permitted  him  to  proceed. 
— {Apdacian  ai  buen  CrUerio,  17.)  The  strong  probability  is  that  the  master 
of  the  Arab  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  run  the  blockade  at 
nif^t.  Vera  Cru2,  in  the  absence  of  buoys  and  lights,  being  altogether  too 
dangerous  a  port  even  without  a  hostile  squadron,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
been  assured  by  Santa  Anna  that  the  Americans  would  let  him  pass.  If 
Conner's  statement  is  accurate,  the  master  probably  took  his  ship  along-side 
the  first  British  cruiser  he  met  (of  which  there  were  two  or  three  then  off  Vera 
Crua),  asked  if  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  proceed,  and  was  reassured  by  thA 
BrUM  officer  who  boarded  him. 
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Cruz,  Sinaloa;  Southern  MexicO;  and  other  parts  of  the 
republic^  and  he  had  just  learned  of  the  overthrow  of 
Faredes  and  of  having  been  himself  named  general-in-chief 
of  the  liberating  army.  He  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  intrigues  of  the  monarchists,  who  (according  to  him) 
were  responsible  for  all  the  difficulties  in  which  Mexico 
found  herself  involved,  accused  Paredes  of  bringing  to  the 
capital  troops  who  should  have  been  in  the  field  opposing 
Taylor,  and  declared  that  Paredes  had  "prepared  and  ar- 
ranged for"  the  reverses  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma. 

Neyer^  said  Santa  Anna,  had. the  situation  ofJJbfiJDBPUblic 
been  so.  difl^cult.  On  the  one  hand,  its  national  existence 
was  threatened  bjJtlta,Uj:ut©d  States,  and,  on  tne  oiher;  the 
•monarchical  p^ity  was  trying  to  impose  European  dominion. 
The  union  of  republicans  of  the  true  faith  and  the  concert 
of  the  army  and  the  people  could  alone  secure  independence 
and  establish  peace  on  the  solid  basis  of  public  hberty.  To 
this  end  he  proposed  that  the  Constitution  of  1824  should 
be  considered  in  force  until  the  new  Constitution,  which 
was  to  be  framed  by  the  Congress  just  sunmioned,  should 
be  completed. 

"  The  slave  of  public  opinion  myself,  I  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
it;  seeking  for  it  henceforth  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  known  and 
expressed,  and  subjecting  myself,  afterwards,  entirely  to  the  decisions 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  the  organ  of  the  sovereign  will  of  th© 
nation."  * 

After  attending  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  Ven^ 
CruZ;  Santa  Anna  departed  for  one  of  his  haciendas,  El 
Encero,^  and  sent  Rejon  and  Almonte  to  the  capital.  A. 
cabinet  was  at  once  formed,  with  Rej6n  in  his  old  post  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Almonte  as  Secretary  of 
War;  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Gr6mez 

» Santa  Anna's  Address;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  CJong.,  1  sess.,  777-785.  This,  it 
is  said,  was  written  by  Rej6n. — (Rivera,  Hist,  de  Jcilapaf  III,  782.) 

'  This  is  the  usual  spelling,  but  El  Lencero  is  perhaps  more  correct. — (Roa 
Bdrcena,  Invasion  Norte- Americana^  223.) 
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Farias^  whose  co-operation  indicated  that  the  union  of  the 
Santanistas  with  the  extreme  Radical  group,  suggested  by- 
Santa  Anna  in  the  spring,  had  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. Salas,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  liberating 
army,  continued  to  act  as  chief  executive;  but  the  real 
master  of  the  country,  whose  orders  Salas  cheerfully  obeyed, 
was  the  owner  of  El  Encero. 

The  most  urgent  thing  for  the  new  cabinet  to  determine 
was  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  war,  a  mat- 
ter which  had  doubtless  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
between  Santa  Anna  and  his  friends  before  they  reached 
Vera  Cruz.  It  bore  two  princij^^  a^ecta:  thefirst;  and.  to 
their  minds  probably  the  less  important,  being  the  proba- 
bility  of  inilitaiy  success:  an(l.the  second,  the  eSect  whick.^ 
t^j[U^ic  kn<»wkidg»  that  DegotiatAona  for  peace  were 
uncter  cUscussion  would  have  upon  domestic  policy.  Pre- 
vious Mexican  administrations  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
confidential  reports  they  received  from  the  United  States 
to  believe  that  no  war  would  be  waged  by  that  country 
against  Me5dco;  and  no  one  had  argued  more  earnestly 
than  the  new  Secretary  of  War  in  favor  of  a  bold  policy  in 
relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Writing  from  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring  of  1844,  Almonte  had  assured  his  goy- 
emment  that  in  the  event  of  Texan  annexation  it  was  per- 
tain that  the  New  England  states,  and  perhaps  New, York 
and  Pennsylvania,  would  secede  from  the  Union,  or,  if  not, 
would  refuse  to  make  war  on  Mexico. 

**!  have,"  he  said,  ''the  strongest  assurances  for  this  belief  and  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  since  they  come  from  members  of  Congress  and 
Senators  and  from  influential  persons  in  the  said  states.  This  is 
without  counting  upon  the  abolitionists,  who  are  and  will  be  decided 
partisans  of  our  cause." 

As  preliminary  measures  he  had  urged  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  to  Cuba,  to  Spain,  to  England,  and 
to  France  with  letters  of  marque  to  be  issued  to  privateers 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  he  had  advised  his  govern- 
ment "  to  send  emissaries  to  certain  people  who  are  near  our     ^  ^ 


U^^ 


^  ^        ^      t^-<**"- 
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frontiers  and  who,  of  whatever  color  they  may  be,  will  be 
of  immense  utiUty  to  us  in  the  event  of  war."  ^ 

War  had  now  existed  for  some  months,  and  whatever 
hopeful  anticipations  might  have  been  based^^pon  Al- 
monte's assurances,  they  had  been  proved  io  be  ut^ly' 
unfounded.  The  American  Congress  was  all  but  imani- 
mous  for  war,  the  people  proved  to  be  eager  to  volunteer, 
nobody  in  any  part  of  the  world  seemed  disposed  to  venture 
a  dollar  in  privateering,  and  both  negroes  and  Indians  were 
perfectly  peaceful. 

As  for  the  American  armies,  it  had  long  been  the  ac- 
cepted Mexican  view  tliat'lhey  were  entirely  composed  of 


the  Mexican  armies  enjoyed  all  these  priceless  advantages, 

and  that  they  were  ttofob  ,certwl)f  aa:ew..Si^ 
in  the  event  of  a  battle  upon  anything  like  equal  terms. 
The  result  of  the  first  two  battles  of  the  war  had  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  much  hope  of  successful  resistance  in 
the  field,  but  Santa  Anna  and  his  friends  had  not  yet  lost 
faith  in  the  Mexican  army  under  a  new  leader.       '*"^"  '''"'*" 
The  internal  situation  of  affairs  evidently  presented  no 
doubts  or  difficulties  to  then-  minds.    Herrera's  govern- 
ment  had  been  overthrown  because  it  had  ventured  to 
consider  discussing  terms  of  peace,  and  Paredes  because  he 
was  believed  to  be  plotting  for  a  monarchy.    jSintowA^^tij 
on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  had  only  to  avoid  these  blunders 
^Ild  P"^  hiVff^^^  ^OQgjard  as  an  Ainromprftgiininj^JirlTocate 
of  waji^XJertainly  he  could  not.  have  f dt  hiwad£li[^^ 
/^enO^gh  to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  of  pea^^^j^t> 
I     which  was  sure  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  niling^daSfeS 
I     in  Mexico,  and  was  quite  likely  to  result  in  his  sumimary 
\  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  eager  and  expectant  rivals. 
^  The  army,  the  church,  and  the  press  in  Mexico  still  en- 
tertained a  strong  belieTin  the  prowess  of  their  troops  and 


^  Almonte  to  Minister  of  Relations,  March  15, 1844;  Sec,  Rd.  Ext:  M8S. 
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They  had  been  for  so  many  years  entertained  by  declama- 
tion against  the  designs  of  the  United  States^  and  by  pub- 
lished extracts  from  American  newspapers  hostile  to  Texan 
annexation;  that  they  were  miable  to  perceiye  how  the 
American  people  could  forget  pditical  divisions  in  the  face 
of  a  foreijgir^emyi  nor  toW  inevitaibly  the  wealth  and 
strength^of  the  American  Union  must  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mexican  nation,  no  matter  how  earnestly  its 
people  might  be  resolved  "to  defend  themselves  from  in- 
vasion. ''  A  muMy*^imxiMm.j£.:s^^  in- 
herited doubtless  from  their  Spanish  and  Moorish  ancestors, 
prevfut^  ■fl^^**''  i^^  «7K^iifl/>nno  tihinking  npA^  th%  subject ; 

so  iiia'*--  ti|g  tiimfi  bM  nflti  yfilii  ftMHp  whfiu  a  giny^"iraflRtLJ" 

could  ventiu-e  openly  to  negotiate  ydth^ 
Statg^ 

was  therefore  the  necessary  conclusion  of  Santa  Anna 
and  his  advisers  that  they  could  not  yet  listen  to  overtures 
for  peace,  and  a  reply  substantially  in  this  sense  was  pre- 
pared to  Buchanan's  note  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  July.* 
That  note  had  contained  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
useless,  "in  the  present  communication,"  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  war.    His  Excellency  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  hberating  army,  replied  Rej6n,  could  not  accept  a 
proposition  on  the  basis  of  "refusing  a  discussion  upon  the 
causes  of  the  war  existing  between  the  two  republics,"  for 
to  do  so  would  be  to  waive  the  question  of  its  justice,  and 
thus  complete  the  irritation  of  public  opinion.    He  added 
that  a  congress  had  been  siunmoned  which  would  meet  on 
the  sixth  of  December;  and  to  Congress  the  note  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  would  be  submitted,  "in  order  that  it  may  deter- 
mine upon  what  it  shall  judge  to  be  proper  for  the  interests 
of  the  nation."    Iiuthejneanwhile  the  rdations  of  Mexico 
toward  the  IJnited  .States_^ould  continue  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  when  the  general-in-chief  of  the  lib- 
erating acpay  assumed  charge  of  the^executive  power  of 
the  nation.*  " 

<  See  page  230  above. 

'  Rej6n  to  Buchanan,  August  31,  1S46;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  seas.,  43, 
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This  was  obviously  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  consider 
the  question  of  peace  at  all,  and  it  was  so  regarded  at  Wash- 
ington, although,  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Mexican 
Congress,  a  door  had  been  left  open  to  possible  changes  in 
the  political  situation.  Buchanan,  after  a  long  cabinet  dis- 
cussion, wrote  to  Rej6n  that  he  had  never  proposed  to 
withdraw  from  discussion  "  the  causes  of  the  war  existing  be- 
tween the  two  republics,"  and  had  no  disposition  to  do  so; 
and  that  the  President  would  wait,  "  with  patience  and  with 
hope,"  for  the  final  decision  of  the  Mexican  government.* 
Polk  was  not  yet  fully  aware  how  grossly  he  had  b^n 
^-^  deceived  ayJEfe  a^urance^.  ibai  had  reacn^Sn  ^uri  flL,Sft"^^ 
Annans  pac2fic_^iBteationsr  That  he  was  to  l6Mik.J44ier. 
But^f^ifty  lie  must  have  begim  to  see  that  Santa  Anna 
had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  making  peace,  and  that 
so  long  as  the  Mexican  newspapers  continued  to  clamor  for 
war  the  voice  of  the  eminent  "slave  of  public  opinion" 
would  join  in  the  chorus.  Polk  had  arranged  to  let  Santa 
Anna  pass  the  blockade  because  he  regarded  him  as  a  dis- 
turbing element.  In  truth,  Santa  Anna,  so  far  from  being 
a  distiu^bing  element,  was  the  one  man  about  wliomT^ 
that  moment,  all  the  factions  into  which.  ^Hp  r}^\\J\g  rlassu^ 
of  Mexico  were  divided  could  rally  for  a  united  ^rosroution 
of  the  war. 

^  Buchanan  to  Rej6n,  Sept.  26, 1846;  ibid.,  44. 
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MONTEREY 


General  Taylor,  awaiting  reinforcements  and  supplies 
at  Matamoros,  was  very  soon  extremely  embarrassed  by  the 
excited  patriotism  which  sent  him  many  more  men  than  he 
could  properly  use.  What  he  needed,  more  than  men,  were 
suppUes  and  means  of  transportation. 


"The  volunteer  force  ordered  to  report  to  me  here  is  much  greater 
than  I  can  possibly  employ — at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance;  the  influx 
of  twdve-months  volunteers  has  even  impeded  my  forward  movement 
by  engrossing  all  the  resources  of  the  quartermaster's  department  to 
land  them  and  transport  them  to  healthy  positions."^ 

His  first  embarrassment  had  come  through  the  foolish  ac- 
tivities of  General  Gaines,  who  still  commanded  the  western 
division,  with  head-quarters  at  New  Orleans,  and  who  was 
again,  as  in  1836,  busy  issuing  calls  for  volunteers,  without 
authority  and  upon  the  strength  of  newspaper  reports. 
Already  in  the  smnmer  of  1845  he  had  credited  an  absurd 
newspaper  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Taylor  was  likely  to  be 
ittacked  at  Corpus  Christi;  and  without  a  shadow  of  legal 
uthority  he  had  called  upon  the  governor  of  Louisiana  for 
^0  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery 
reinforcements.    Thg  governor,  without  stopping  to  in- 
re  what  right  Gaines  had  to  call  for  volimteers,  fmnished 
iroops. "  The  two  infantry  regiments  did  not  start,  as 
War  Department  interfered  in  time;  but  the  two  ar- 
y  companies  were  actually  sent  to  Taylor  and  were 
in  his  camp  at  Corpus  Christi  for  several  weeks.    But 

^lor  to  Polk,  Aug.  1, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  oew.,  337. 
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Gaines,  though  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
War,  was  incapable  of  learning  wisdom.^ 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Captain  Thomton^s  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  second  of 
May,  1846.  Gaines,  of  course,  jiunped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Taylor  was  in  desperate  straits,  and  at  once  b^an 
issuing  orders  right  and  left  to  all  sorts  of  persons — gov- 
ernors of  states  and  others — ^requesting  them  to  raise  per- 
fectly indefinite  niunbers  of  troops  and  despatch  them 
to  Texas.  So  far  as  the  War  Department  could  ascertain^ 
the  volunteer  force  thus  called  for  might  exceed  twelve 
thousand  men.^ 

Gaines's  high  rank  in  the  army  naturally  gave  weight  to 
his  requisitions,  and  the  persons  who  received  them  appar- 
ently assumed  that  he  was  acting  under  orders  from  the 
United  States  government.  The  government,  however, 
after  its  previous  experience  with  Gaines,  had  very  care- 
fully abstained  from  authorizing  him  to  call  for  troops,  and 
for  the  third  time,  as  in  1836  and  1845,  foimd  itself  much 
embarrassed  by  the  situation  which  he  had  created.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  by  notifying  the  governors  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  that  they  were  not  to  comply  with 
Gaines's  calls,  while  at  the  same  time  the  governors  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Missouri  were  notified  that  his  calls 
would  be  recognized,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  already  been  comphed  with.* 

Gaines  was  also  relieved  from  command  and  ordered  to 
Washington.  A  court  of  inquiry  upon  his  conduct  found 
that  General  Gaines  was  guilty  of  violating  orders  and 
acting  illegally  in  several  instances;  but  the  court  recom- 
mended that  in  consideration  of  his  long  service,  and  the: 
patriotism  and  purity  of  his  motives,  no  further  proceed- 
ings should  be  had  in  his  case. 

^  See  Sen.  Doc.  378,  29  Cong.,  1  seas.,  35-48.  General  Scott  at  that  time 
indorsed  upon  one  of  Gaines's  reports  the  cheerful  comment  that  it  was 
charitable  to  suppose  his  irregularities  arose  mainly  from  insanity  or  dotage. 
— (/Wd.,  47.) 

*  Memorandum  of  the  mihtia  or  volunteer  force  recently  called,  etc.;  ibid,,  19. 

» Ibid,,  58, 
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•Grcnetal  Games,"  the  President  wrote,  "is  now  a  very  old  man  & 
Ithough  guilty  of  acts  which  cannot  be  justified,  and  for  the  commis- 
ion  of  which,  if  brought  before  a  general  Court  Martial  he  would 
rithout  doubt  be  punished,  yet  I  determined  in  lenity  to  him  to  yield 
o  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Court  of  Enquiry.  ...  I  directed  fur- 
her  that  he  be  ordered  to  the  North  and  stationed  there,  so  as  to 
«it  it  out  of  his  power  further  to  embarrass  the  Government  during 
he  pendency  of  the  Mexican  War."  * 

General  Taylor  had  also  called  for  volunteer  reinforce- 
aents  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Thornton  and  his 
nen;  but,  unlike  Gaines,  Taylor  had  acted  in  precise  accord- 
ince  with  orders.  He  had  been  authorized  by  the  War 
Department,  in  case  Mexico  should  declare  war  "or  com- 
aence  hostilities  by  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  consid- 
erable force,"  to  call  on  the  governors  of  Alabama,  Loui- 
iana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  for  volunteers.  When  Taylor 
isked  for  aid,  therefore,  he  called  for  eight  regiments — or 
ive  thousand  men  in  all — of  which  four  regiments  (two 
QOimted  and  two  of  infantry)  were  called  froili  Texas  and 
our  regiments  of  infantry  from  Louisiana.^ 

A  serious  legal  difficulty  soon '  developed  in  respect  to 
lie  volunteers  furnished  in  response  to  the  calls  issued  by 
jaines  and  Taylor.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  these 
nen  were  enlisted  for  six  months;  but  the  matter  being  re- 
erred  to  Washington,  it  was  decided  that  under  the  stat- 
ite  of  1795  then  in  force  they  could  only  be  retained  in 
ervice  for  three  months,  unless  they  decided  voluntarily 
o  re-enlist.^  The  men  who  were  subsequently  enlisted  under 
he  act  of  May  13,  1846,  were  of  course  enlisted  for  twelve 
Qonths  or  during  the  war. 

The  Louisiana  three  months'  volunteers  were  the  first  to 
urrive  at  the  front,  one  regiment,  accompanied  by  General 
?ersifor  F.  Smith,  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  reaching  Mata- 
Qoros  on  May  24,  and  another  soon  after.    With  them 

» Folk's  Diary,  II,  83. 

•Marcy  to  Taylor,  Aug.  23,  1845;  Jan.  13,  1846;  Taylor  to  Adjutant- 
leD^ral,  April  26,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  85,  90,  140. 
» Marcy  to  Taylor,  Aug.  3,  1846;  iWd.,  316. 
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came  a  company  from  Mobile.*  The  Louisiana  three 
months'  men,  as  they  arrived,  were  formed  into  a  brigade 
under  General  Smith,  and  were  encamped  opposite  Mata- 
moros;  and  there  they  remained  until  early  in  August,  when 
they  were  sent  back  to  New  Orleans  to  be  mustered  out 
of  the  service.  General  Smith,  however,  desired  to  remain. 
Taylor  therefore  asked  permission  to  retain  him  and  give 
him  a  command ;  and,  although  not  a  soldier  by  profession, 
he  proved  a  useful  officer.^ 

Of  the  Texas  three  months'  men  only  a  part  were  actually 
raised.  Taylor  had  asked  for  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
but  only  one  was  sent  to  the  front,  under  the  command  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point.  He  had  resigned  from  the  United 
States  army  in  1834.  In  1837  he  went  to  Texas,  joined  the 
Texan  army,  became  Secretary  of  War  under  Lamar,  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  fighting  Indians,  and  finally  retired 
from  pubUc  life  owing  to  controversies  with  Houston. 
With  the  ejfception  of  a  single  company,  Johnston's  r^- 
ment  declined  to  re-enlist  at  the  close  of  their  three  months, 
and  were  sent  home  without  having  seen  any  active  service. 
Johnston  was  much  disappointed,  and  Taylor,  who  had 
known  him  in  the  army  in  previous  years,  made  him  in- 
spector-general of  volunteers. 

The  two  Texan  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers  were 
raised,  one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Some  independent  companies  of  Texan  rangers 
which  had  been  attached  to  Taylor's  army  while  he  was  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  had  rendered  useful  service  near  Mata- 
moros,  were  incorporated  with  the  western  Texas  regiment 
under  Colonel  John  C.  Hays,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  successful  Indian  fighter.  The  eastern  regiment  was 
under  command  of  Colonel  George  T.  Wood.  Both  regi- 
ments, with  substantial  unanimity;  re-enlisted  at  the  close 
of  their  first  three  months'  service,  General  Taylor  being 

»  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  May  24,  1846;  ibid.,  301. 
'  Ibid.,  317-320.     He  was  later  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
rifles,  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  19,  1846. 
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specially  anxious  to  retain  them,  as  he  felt  that  without 
them  he  would  be  mtich  too  weak  in  cavalry  when  he  first 
took  the  field.^ 

Elarly  in  June,  1846,  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  began 
arriving  at  Santiago  Island,  and  from  then  until  the  end 
of  July,  or  later,  they  kept  coming  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers.  With  the  exception  of  two  regiments,  one  from 
Georgia  and  one  from  Alabama,  and  a  battalion  raised  in 
and  near  Baltimore,  the  troops  were  all  from  the  Mississippi 
valley — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Grim-visaged  war  pre- 
sented itself  to  these  citizen  soldiers  and  their  inexperienced 
officers  under  its  least  heroic  aspect.  The  ships  which 
brought  them,  some  of  them  sailing  vessels,  were  greatly 
overcrowded,  and  there  was  indescribable  suffering  from 
heat  and  sea-sickness.  When,  after  periods  varying  from 
three  to  seventeen  days  at  sea,  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
the  tropic,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  daz- 
zling white  sand,  without  a  single  blade  of  vegetation  to 
relieve  the  eye.  Upon  these  burning  sands  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  were  generally  kept  waiting  through  long  sum- 
mer days  before  it  was  possible  to  send  river  steam-boats 
aroimd  to  the  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  transport  their  stores 
and  property  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  When 
the  quartermaster  of  the  army,  after  greater  or  less  delays, 
was  able  to  supply  transportation,  the  men  were  marched 
along  the  beach,  waded  the  shallow  Boca  Chica,  marched 
to  the  river,  and  thence  up  to  various  places  scattered  along 
from  a  point  opposite  Burrita  to  a  point  opposite  Mata- 
moros,  where  they  were  permanently  encamped. 

The  march  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  through  a 
primitive  wilderness,  strange  and  picturesque  to  Northern 
eyes.  The  cactus  and  the  Spanish  bayonet  dotted  the  open 
spaces;  wild  cattle  and  horses  were  seen  running  over  the 
marshy  prairie;  the  numerous  lagoons  and  ponds  swarmed 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks  and  the  red-winged  flamingo; 

1  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Aug.  31, 1846;  ibid.,  322. 
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and   the  dense   chaparral   everywhere   closed   the   back* 
ground. 

The  rainy  season  had  only  just  begun,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  troops  from  heat  and  unaccustomed  marching  were 
greatly  increased  by  almost  incessant  wet  weather.  "Our 
camp,"  wrote  one  soldier,  "which  was  near  the  rivter  bank, 
was  soon  ankle-deep  in  mud ;  the  heavy  rain  continued  to  fall 
incessantly;  we  were  unable  to  cook  our  food  or  to  deep 
with  any  degree  of  comfort,  for  our  clothes  and  blankets 
were  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  night  and  day."^ 
The  rain,  however,  afforded  one  advantage,  as  the  river  had 
risen  to  an  immense  height,  and  it  was  reported  by  the  in- 
habitants that  for  many  years  such  a  freshet  had  not  been. 
known.  As  a  result,  the  usually  shallow  stream  was  rendered. 
more  navigable,  though  the  current  was  extremely  swift 


the  river  steam-boats  found  difficulty  in  ascending  the  river. 
An  advance  by  land  was  almost  impracticable. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
volunteers  suffered  severely  from  sickness,  which  was  par- 
ticularly marked  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  had  been  su( 
denly  transported  from  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  a  loi 
latitude  in  the  middle  of  summer.    The  volunteer  sui^eon^Bs- 
were  not  always  men  of  education  or  experience,  and 
surgeons  of  the  regular  army  were  reported  by  Taylor 
be  "too  few  even  for  their  appropriate  duties."  ^ 

Taylor  was  thus  obviously  disabled  for  some  time  fronm 
making  any  extensive  forward  movement.    But  early  in. 
June  he  wrote  that  he  proposed  to  send  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry up  the  river  and  eventually  to  establish  a  large  depot 
at  Camargo.    Toward  the  end  of  June  the  seventh  la- 
ment of  regulars  and  a  portion  of  the  Texas  cavalry  were 
therefore  advanced,  first  as  far  as  Reynosa,  and  then  to 
Camargo,  where  they  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  July. 

^  Reid,  Scouting  Expeditions  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  65. 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Sept.  3, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30  Cong.,  1  seas., 
417-419.  The  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  however,  under  date  of  July  29, 
1846,  reported  that  the  regular  troops  employed  against  Mexico  had  com- 
paratively as  large  a  number  of  medicaJ  officers  as  any  other  army  in  the  world* 
— (/Wd.,  415.) 
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By  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  of  the  regular  force  had 
either  reached  Camargo  or  was  in  motion  thither. 

**We  have  now,"  Taylor  wrote  on  July  22,  "several  steamboats 
in  the  river  and  the  business  of  sending  up  troops  and  supplies  is  urged 
as  much  as  possible.  I  find  the  difiiculty  of  throwing  supplies  up  the 
river  to  be  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  dry  steamboat  fuel.  But  every  e£Fort  will 
be  employed  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  a  depot  at  Camargo  quite  sufficient  for  any 
operations  from  that  point.  As  yet  the  land  route  to  Camargo  is  im- 
passable for  wagons  owing  to  the  recent  rains  and  freshets.  As  soon 
as  it  shall  become  practicable,  the  field  artillery  and  train  of  the  army 
will  move  forward  to  Camargo.  As  soon  as  I  can  complete  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  throwing  forward  the  volunteer  troops  to  Ca- 
margo I  propose  to  establish  my  headquarters  at  that  point,  and  or- 
ganize, without  delay,  a  marching  column  to  move  to  Monterey."  ^ 

Accordingly,  on  July  30,  Taylor  issued  orders  for  the 
movement  of  such  of  the  volunteers  as  were  destined  to  join 
in  the  advance,  consisting  of  two  Kentucky  regiments,  two 
Ohio  regiments,  two  Tennessee  regiments,  the  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia  regiments,  and  the  Baltimore  bat- 
talion. The  rest  of  the  volunteers  were  to  remain  near 
Matamoros.  The  heavy  baggage,  with  four  companies  of 
each  regiment  and  two  companies  of  the  Baltimore  bat- 
talion, were  to  be  sent  forward  by  water.  The  remaining 
companies  of  each  coips  marched  by  land  as  soon  as  pro- 
vided  with  wagons  by  the  quartermaster's  department,  as 
did  also  the  dragoons  and  horse  artillery.^ 

The  frail  and  filthy  little  steam-boats  provided  for  trans- 
portation required  nearly  a  week  to  struggle  up  to  Ca- 
margo against  the  rushing  waters  of  the  winding  river, 
owing  partly  to  lack  of  fuel,  partly  to  high  water,  and  partly 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  stream  on  the  part  of  the  pilots. 

"  At  that  period,"  as  one  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  recorded,  "  but  few 
wood  yards  had  been  established,  and  we  were  sometimes  compelled 
to  take  the  troops  ashore  to  gather  the  pickets  enclosing  the  fields  to 

» Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  July  22,  1846;  ibid,,  399. 
>  General  Orders  No.  93;  itnd.,  496. 
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be  used  as  fuel.  Occasionally,  too,  we  were  detained  at  places  where 
the  river,  in  its  whole  length  brimful,  had  overrun  its  banks  and 
covered  the  country  for  miles,  forming  wide  lagoons  in  which  our 
pilots  had  to  sound  for  the  channel."  ^ 

The  march  by  land  was  as  tedious  and  much  more  toil- 
some. Near  the  river  the  men  were  forced  to  wade  through 
mud  and  water,  nearly  waist  deep,  in  a  burning  sim.  Back 
from  the  river  there  were  rocky  and  desert  stretches,  where 
no  water  was  to  be  found,  and  the  troops  suffered  desper- 
ately from  thirst.  But  at  last,  by  the  end  of  August,  Tay- 
lor had  assembled  a  force  he  considered  adequate  at  Camaigo 
and  was  ready  to  begin  his  advance.  At  Camargo^  however, 
as  at  the  camps  lower  down  the  river,  there  was  much  sick- 
ness: measles,  dysentery,  and  fever,  presumably  typEmd. 

"  The  mortality  in  our  camp  at  Camargo,"  the  same  Ohio  volunteer 
wrote,  "  was  s^ppalling.    The  dead  march  was  ever  wailing  in  our  ears, 
and  even  at  this  distant  period,  I  can  scarcely  look  back  to  our  bri 
stay  there  without  a  shudder.  .  .  .  Large  hospital  tents  were  con 
stantly  full — the  dead  being  removed  at  sunrise  and  sunset  but 
make  room  for  the  dying.     The  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  poo: 
su£Ferers  during  those  sickly  sultry  nights  were  heart-rending."  * 

The  regular  troops,  who  were  better  acclimated  and  bel 
ter  campaigners  than  the  volunteers,  suffered. less,  and  the 
movement  from  Camargo  was  begim  by  a  portion  of  the 
regulars  under  General  Worth,  who  marched  up  to  Miei 
about  the  nineteenth  of  August  and  thence  to  Cerralvo,c- 
a  town  about  half-way  between  Camargo  and  Monterey-^ 
They  were  gradually  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  until  by  the  first  week  in  September  all  of  those  whodi^ 
were  destined  to  take  part  in  the  advance  were  upon  thc^^ 
road. 

Four  months  had  thus  very  nearly  elapsed  from  the  time^^ 
of  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  during  which  Tayloi 
had  been  endeavoring  to  collect  an  effective  force  of  only 
thousand  men,  and  to  transport  them  to  a  point  from  whicl^ 

*  Giddings,  Sketches  of  the  Campaign  in  Northern  Mexico,  49. 
« Ibid.,  83. 
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ihey  might  begin  operations  against  the  Mexican  troops. 
rhese  delays  had  thoroughly  justified  Scott's  anticipations 
ihat  there  would  be  no  need  for  his  own  presence  at  the 
'rent  before  the  first  of  September.  His  proposal  in  the 
nonth  of  May  had  been  that  the  volunteers  should  be  mus- 
«red  into  service  and  armed  as  promptly  as  practicable, 
md  then  held  in  camps  of  instruction  in  their  own  locaUties 
n  readiness  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande  early  in  the  autunm.^ 
rhe  President  and  his  cabinet,  however,  as  well  as  the  news- 
japeii  oTtKe  tJnited  States,  had  manifested  the  greatest 
mgatience  at  this  delay,  a  striking  examjpie  ortne  £a- 
^hetic  ignorangeycbncemmg'Thff^^  conditions  of  war- 

■^£fi>  which  a-peacefuliiaJtiojife  always  certain  to  exhibit.^ 
Taylor's  movements  were  doubtless '  BaSfeiieci  by  his 
knowledge  of  this  criticism.  In  a  way  he  was  unprepared. 
Be  had  no  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  number 
5f  the  Mexican  troops  in  his  front,  or  indeed  whether  there 
was  any  substantial  garrison  at  Monterey  or  any  likeUhood 
\>{  its  being  defended.  No  effort  had  as  yet  been  made  to 
impede  his  march  or  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
boats  up  and  down  the  Rio  Grande;  and  this  failure  of  the 
most  obvious  means  of  defence  naturally  suggested  that 
perhaps  Monterey  might  be  abandoned  by  the  Mexicans.' 
rhese  anticipations  were  soon  dissipated. 
.  On  the  third  of  September  Worth  wrote  from  Cerralvo, 
reporting  the  fall  of  the  Paredes  government  and  the  arrival 
3f  Santa  Anna  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  also  reported  that 
two  thousand  troops  of  the  line  had  arrived  at  Monterey 
Ett  the  end  of  August  with  four  pieces  of  field  artillery,  that 
ten  guns  had  previously  been  placed  in  position,  and  that 
<vhile  there  was  no  cavalry  at  Monterey  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Cadereyta  and  Marin.    Lieutenant  George  G.  Meade, 

» Scott  to  Marcy,  May  25,  1846;  Sen.  Doc.  378,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.,  11. 

•This  aspect  of  the  case  is  well  explained  in  Meade,  I,  110. 

*0n  August  14  Taylor  wrote  to  General  Wool  that  he  "anticipated  no 
lerious  difficulty  in  reaching  and  occupying  Saltillo  by  October  1."  See  H.  R. 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  411.  On  August  23,  writing  to  his  son-in-law,  he 
said:  "  I  fear  the  enemy  will  not  fight  us  at  Monterey,  or  in  force  anywhere 
dae  unless  we  penetrate  far  beyond  there  or  Saltillo." — (Taylor  to  Wood,  Aug. 
23,  1846;  Taylor^ 8  Letiera  from  the  BaUlejielda,  45-50.) 
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his  principal  engineer  officer,  was  trying  to  get  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  city  showing  the  approaches  and  projected 
points  of  resistance.  The  weather  for  several  days  had 
been  "very  unpropitious"  and,  he  feared,  would  impede  the 
trains;  but  a  few  days  of  fair  weather  would  restore  the 
roads  to  good  condition.* 

Worth's  information  as  to  reinforcements  was  fairly  cor- 
rect.   Paredes,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  felt  able  to 
spare  three  thousand  men  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  th^ 
last  of  which  left  the  capital  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July^ 
in  very  wet  weather.    This  brigade,  under  General  Simeon. 
Ramirez,  reached  Celaya  on  August  6,  where  they  we 
overtaken  by  the  news  of  the  pronunciamiento  of  SalaS; 
and  they  were  ordered  by  the  central  government  to  hal 
and  await  further  orders.    A  meeting  of  officers  was  held 
decide  what  to  do.    Half  of  them  were  in  favor  of  joinii^ 


Salas  and  half  in  favor  of  standing  by  Paredes;  but  on  tl 
ninth  they  received  news  of  the  fall  of  Paredes,  and  undei 
orders  from  the  new  government  they  continued  on  thei 
march.^ 

The  whole  strength  of  these  reinforcements  when 
left  the  capital  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  with  thirteen  field- 
pieces  and  three  seven-inch  mortars.  They  marched 
three  detachments  at  some  distance  apart,  the  last  of  whicl 
entered  Monterey  on  the  ninth  of  September,  nearly 
week  after  Worth  had  sent  his  budget  of  news  from  Cer— =^- 
ralvo.  Allowing  for  casualties  on  the  march,  the  reinforce— -*«^ 
ments  numbered  probably  thrift  thousand. m^jjyU^ffi  thrj^  iP^ 
reached  Monterey.  They  were  made  up  of  three  battat&JlB^^^ 
of  infantry  of  the  line,  two  infantry  battalions  of  permanenl^^ 
militia  (Aguascalientes  and  Quer6taro),  two  squadrons  o*^"/ 
regular  cavalry,  two  squadrons  of  the  lancers  of  Jalisco,  an( 
two  of  the  Guanajuato  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  t 
force  then  in  Monterey,  including  these  reinforcementSru 

1  Worth  to  Bliss,  Sept.  3,  1846;  ibid.,  419. 

'  Balbontin,  16.    The  author  gives  a  vivid  and  very  informing  acoount  a£ 
the  officers'  discussion. 
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consisted  of  about  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  igvith  forty-six  pieces  of  field  artillery,  many  ^  of 
pirhich  were  in  bad  condition.  There  were  also,  it  would 
ippear,  some  guns  of  position  of  moderate  calibre.  About 
I  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  were  local  miUtia,  most  of 
:;hem  mounted  rancheros.^ 

Taylor's  araay,  as  finally  organized  for  the  advance  on 
Monterey,  consisted  of  ^  four  divisions,  two  composed  mainly 
>f  regulars  an3jtjTO  entirely  of  volunteers.  The  first  divis- 
:on  was  made  up  of  the  second  dragoons,  the  first,  third, 
md  fourth  regular  infantry.  Captain  Shiver's  company  of 
Texas  three  months'  volunteers  who  had  re-enlisted,  Eidge- 
ly's  and  Bragg's  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  Baltimore 
volunteer  battalion.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier-General David  E.  Twiggs,  a  native  of  Georgia.  He 
had  received  his  first  commission  as  captain  in  the  regular 
army  just  before  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which 
he  played  a  modest  part;  and  had  served  under  General 
JacLn  in  his  man;h  towkrd  St.  Augustine  in  1817,  and  in 
both  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the  Seminole  war,  in  Florida. 
He  was  otherwise  without  distinction. 

The  second  division  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  regular 
artillery  serving  as  infantry,  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
regular  infantry,  Blanchard's  company  of  re-enlisted  Loui- 
siana three  months'  volunteers,  and  Duncan's  and  Taylor's 
batteries  of  artillery.  It  was  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  William  J.  Worth,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  had 
served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  aid  first  to  General  Morgan 
Lewis  and  then  to  General  Scott.  He  was  made  a  captain 
near  the  close  of  that  war  as  a  reward  for  meritorious 
services  on  the  Niagara  frontier.    After  the  war  he  was 

^  Balbontin,  27.  The  above  estimate  may  very  likely  be  too  low.  Arista, 
when  he  retreated  from  Matamoros,  had  2,638  men  left  by  the  time  he 
reached  Ldnares. — (Mixico  d  travfy  de  los  Sigloa,  IV,  566.)  There  were  prob- 
ably some  troops  in  or  near  Monterey  at  that  time.  Adding  the  three  thou- 
sand reinforcements  from  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  thousand  rancheros, 
the  total  force  must  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  seven  thousand  men.  In 
October,  after  sustaining  losses  by  battle  and  desertion,  Ampudia  still  had 
nearly  six  thousand  men  left;  but  he  may  have  received  some  small  accessions 
offeree. 
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for  several  years  stationed  at  West  Point  as  instructor  o; 
tacticS;  and  had  subsequently  commanded  at  the  Water 
vliet  arsenal.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by  some 
tional  successes  in  the  Seminole  war.  His  reputation  i 
the  army  was  that  of  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  but  im 
petuous,  irritable,  wanting  in  self-control,  and  of  poo 
judgment. 

While  the  army  was  first  encamped  opposite  Matamo 
in  April  a  dispute  arose  between  Twiggs  and  Worth,  th 
f onner  being  the  senior  in  lineal  rank  ^  the  latter  hoi 
a  higher  brevet  title.    Worth  declined  to  serve  under  Twiggs 
went  to  Washington,  and  oflfered  his  resignation.    Hardl)n"^ 
had  he  done  so,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  o: 
Thornton  and  his  dragoons,  and^oftl^  at  once  adced  an 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  tfe^Vesignation  and 
rejoin  Taylor's  army.    He  of  course  missed  the  battles  o: 
May  8  and  9,  but  was  in  time  to  assist  in  organizing  tb 
army,  and^took  the  lead  in  the  inarch  towanLMaotfiS^a 
he  took  the  lead  in  almost  every  future  ojperation  diuuyg%< 

war- 
The  division  of  volunteers  under  Major-General  Willian 


0.  Butler  was  divided  into  two  brigades — the  first,  unde^c^r 
Brigadier-General  Hamer,  consisting  of  the  first  Tfrntnrlrj"  H" 
and  the  first  Ohio  regiments;  the  second,  under  Brigadiei 
General  Quitman,  consisting  of  the  first  Tennessee  and  th< 
Mississippi  rifle  regiment. 

General  Butler's  only  military  experience  was  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  War  of  1812,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  i 
the  inglorious  campaign  which  terminated  at  the  Rivei 
Raisin.  He  was,  however,  exchanged  in  time  to  fight  undei 
Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  For  more  than  thirty^— i^ 
years  after  that  time  he  practised  law  and  Democratic  pol- 
itics in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  his  appointment  to  the  arm;| 
in  1846  was  a  reward  for  political  services. 

William  L.  Hamer  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress^ 
whose  abilities  were  highly  thought  of  by  his  friends  ancL 
neighbors,  but  who  had  never  made  any  conspicuous  marlr 
in  public  life.    The  most  notable  act  of  his  career  was 
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8  nomination  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  a  cadet  at  West 

3int.^ 

John  A.  Quitman  hss  already  figured  in  this  history  as  a 

Euier  of  the  Mississippi  volunteers  who  went  to  Texas  in 

36,  just  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

nee  that  time  he  had  been  practising  law  near  Natchez, 

id  served  as  brigadier-general  of  Mississippi  militia,  and 

id  been  an  imsuccessful  candidate  for  the  United  States 

msAe  in  1845.    Apart  from  his  march  to  Texas  in  1836 

^  bad  had  no  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 

ar. 

The  Texas  division,  under  Major-General  J.  Pinckney 

eoQderson,  the  governor  of  the  state,  consisted  of  the  two 

giments  of  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  or  so  many  of 

lem  as  had  re-enlisted. 

The  numbers  of  the  regulars  and  volimteers  amounted  to 

little  over  three  thousandmeia  saclti;  oc  about  am  thmiBand 

ttn  in  a]1  2 

TaylorTKaving  thus  arranged  for  the  advance  from  Ca- 
largo,  started  for  the  front  and  reached  Cerralvo  on  Sep- 
^mber  9.  By  the  twelfth  of  that  month  the  regular  troops 
ere  concentrated  there  with  one  brigade  of  the  volunteer 
ivision,  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  were  on  the  march, 
id  the  Texan  moimted  troops  were  following  a  road  by 
hina  and  Cadereyta,  and  were  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Marin, 
aylor  reported  to  Washington  that  the  enemy  was  said  to 
3  in  considerable  force  at  Monterey  and  might  give  bat- 
e  there,  and  that  Santa  Anna  himseK  was  said  to  be  on 
is  way  from  the  interior  and  was  expected  in  a  few  days. 
The  health  of  the  army,"  Taylor  added,  "is  much  im- 
roved  since  approaching  the  mountains,  and  it  is  generally 
L  excellent  condition  for  service."  * 
By  September  17  the  army  was  at  Marin,  twenty-four 
iles  from  Monterey,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Texan 
lOimted  troops.    The  advance  had  been  constantly  in  sight 

^  Hamer  died  of  disease  in  the  following  December. 

"  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Sept.  3, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30  Cong.,  1  sees., 

7. 

*Same  to  same,  Sept.  12,  1846;  ibid.,  421. 
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of  Torrejon's. cavalry,  who,  however,  made  no  attempt 
cut  off  communications  and  retired,  except  at  Ramos,  when^ 
"a  trifling  affair  took  place  between  McCulloch's 
and  the  enemy's  rear  guard."   Vague  reports  of  Santa  Anna'i 
advance  with  reinforcements  were  still  received  from  timi 
to  time;  but  Taylor  even  yet  thought  it  doubtful  whethc 
Ampudia  would  attempt  to  hold  Monterey,    He  believe 
that  the  regular  Mexican  force  was  sm^dl — about  thre^^ 
thousand  men,  eked  out  perhaps  to  six  thousand  by  volun- 
teers, "  many  of  them  jarcedr    "  I  am  gratified  to  state  thai 
our  own  force,"  he  continued,  "is  in  excellent  condition  full>^ 
prepared  for  the  most  active  and  arduous  service."  ^ 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  the  entire  army  marchc 
from  Marin,  and  on  the  next  morning  encamped  befoi 


Monterey  in  a  place  known  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  wood  oci  W 
Santo  Domingo,  but  called  by  the  American  soldiers  th^^i^e 
Walnut  Springs.  This  camp  was  three  miles  northeasteil; 
from  Monterey,  and  was  the  nearest  suitable  position.  B; 
the  time  the  camp  was  established  it  had  been  discovereci^Mi 
that  the  enemy  occupied  the  town  in  force,  and  had 
greatly  to  its  strength  by  fortifying  the  approaches  and  th^ 
commanding  heights;  and  it  had  thus  become  evident  tha^ 
a  vigorous  resistance  was  to  be  expected.* 

The  city  of  Monterey  lies  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  th^^-6 
sea  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Santa  Catarina,  or  Littl^^o 
San  Juan  River,  an  erratic  mountain  stream  capable  ot  -*f 

sudden  freshets,  rising  west  of  the  city,  and  emptying  ulti- ' 

mately  into  the  San  Juan,  which  comes  into  the  Rio  Grand^^ 
at  Camargo.    The  site  of  the  city  is  upon  a  plain  open 
the  north,  the  other  three  sides  being  surrounded  by  moim 
tains  which  rise  abruptly  and  attain  a  considerable  height 

Looking  from  the  camp  of  the  American  troops  to 
left,  or  southeast,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  the  picturesque  peak  known  as  the  Silla — ^the  Mexican. 
saddle — ^which  rises  high  above  the  other  mountains  of  th© 

» Same  to  same,  Sept.  17,  1846;  iWd.,  422. 

'  An  interesting  account  of  the  march  from  Camargo  to  Monterey  will  be 
found  in  Meade,  I,  124-131. 
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iferra.  All  along  the  southern  horizon  the  lower  moun- 
aiDS  show  their  outlines — ^volcanic,  contorted,  and  f antasti- 
aUy  weathered  by  violent  showers  in  a  climate  where  no 
roBt  ever  penetrates  the  ground.  Over  the  town  itself — 
lat-roofed  and  Oriental  in  aspect — towers  the  ancient 
]!athedral.  Farther  away,  and  to  the  west  of  the  city,  rises 
o  the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  plain 
ji  isolated  and  rather  conspicuous  hill,  then  known  as  the 
jomsL  de  Independencia,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  which 
tands  the  abandoned  Bishop's  Palace,  a  solid  and  ornate 
tone  building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  looking  more 
ike  a  great  church  than  a  residence.^ 

In  1846  Monterey  contained  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve 
^ousand  inhabitants.  Like  most  Mexican  towns,  it  was 
regularly  laid  out,  with  rather  narrow,  straight  streets, 
g^erally  running  toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  life  of  the  city  centred  in  its  southeastern 
quarter  not  far  from  the  river,  about  the  great  plaza,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  which  stood  the  Cathedral  and  on  the 
westerly  side  the  Palacio  Municipal.  Immediately  on  the 
farther,  or  western,  side  of  the  Palacio  Municipal  was  an- 
other smaller  plaza,  from  the  north  and  south  sides  of  which 
two  streets  proceeded  westerly,  uniting  shortly  beyond. 
Thence  the  street  ran  still  westerly  to  a  large  open  space, 
the  centre  of  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  cemetery 
surroimded  by  stout  stone-walls.  West  of  the  cemetery 
the  street  diverged  toward  the  river,  and,  passing  between 
the  site  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  river,  became  the 
high-road  to  Saltillo. 

Hasty  eflforts  to  fortify  the  approaches  to  the  town  had 
been  begun  almost  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Mexican  troops  from  Matamoros,  and  by  the  middle  of 
September  a  number  of  guns  were  in  position,  affording 
formidable  obstacles  to  an  attacking  force.  Directly  north 
of  the  town,  upon  the  open  plain,  was  the  citadel,  to  which 

^  This  structure  was  erected  in  1785  by  a  certain  Bishop  Verger,  but  aban- 
doned after  his  death,  in  1790.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  fine  garden  about  it, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  an  establishment  on  that  stony  hill  must 
have  been  oionnous. 
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the  American  soldiers  gave  the  name  of  the  Black  Fort.    X^ 
was  a  small,  square,  bastioned  work,  with  dry  ditches  ai^-^ 
embrasures  for  thirty-four  guns.    There  were,   howev^^i 
only  ten  or  twelve  guns  mounted,  of  which  the  largest  wei 
eighteen-pounders. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  Loma  de  Independencia,  above  tl 
Bishop's  Palace,  was  a  small  intrenchment  with  two 
three  guns;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  on  the  fool 
hills,  were  other  defences  to  protect  the  western  approachec^^^ 
to  the  city.  These  foot-hills  rise  rather  sharply  from  th^-^ 
river,  but  are  considerably  lower  than  the  Loma  de  Inde-^ 
pendencia;  and  upon  them,  nearly  opposite  the  Bishop'i 
Palace,  and  commanding  the  Saltillo  road  as  it  emei 
from  the  city,  were  two  small  one-gun  batteries,  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Federaci6n  and  the  Soldado. 

Such  were  the  external  defences,  but  in  the  city  itself,  or 
just  at  its  edge,  there  were  other  works.  The  street  lead- 
ing north  from  the  main  plaza  and  the  Cathedral  crossed  a 
small  stream  known  as  the  Tenerla  (tannery) .  brook,  which 
rose  from  springs  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and,  flowing 
easterly,  joined  the  river  at  a  northerly  bend  some  distance 
below  the  town.  The  south  side  of  the  brook  was  lined  by 
detached  houses,  and  breastworks  for  infantry  had  also 
been  constructed  at  intervals  along  the  bank.  Barricades 
across  the  streets  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  brook,  near 
where  it  was  crossed  by  stone  bridges,  formed  a  sufficient 
tcte  de  pont.  The  brook,  with  its  houses,  breastworks,  and 
tete  de  pont,  together  with  the  citadel,  were  relied  on  to 
protect  the  northerly  approach. 

At  the  easterly  end  of  the  town  three  small  lunettes  or 
redoubts  with  open  gorges  had  been  constructed.  The 
first,  known  as  the  Teneria,  mounting  four  gims,  was  not 
very  far  from  the  junction  of  the  brook  and  the  river.  A 
number  of  straggling  houses  between  this  redoubt  and  the 
bridge-head,  which  might  have  been  occupied  by  the  de- 
fenders, subsequently  afforded  cover  for  the  assaDants.  The 
work  was  not  entirely  finished,  and  the  ground  in  front  of 
it  was  not  cleared — a  corn-field,  and  some  trees  and  cactus 
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[ants,  besides  a  few  huts,  furnishing  some  slight  cover  for 
drmishers. 

The  second  redoubt,  known  as  the  Diablo,  was  on  the 
)utherly  side  of  the  brook,  higher  up  the  stream  and  be- 
veen  it  and  the  river.  The  third,  known  as  the  Libertad, 
ood  close  to  the  houses  near  the  river,  and  not  more  than 
X)ut  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Cathedral.  Each  of 
lese  two  redoubts  mounted  three  or  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  addition  to  the  batteries,  the  streets  leading  to  the 
[aza  were  barricaded  by  heavy  masonry  walls  with  em- 
rasures  for  one  or  more  guns,  in  most  instances  supported 
Y  cross  batteries. 

In  the  course  of  years  Monterey  has  grown  from  being 
16  centre  of  an  agricultural  district  into  a  large  and  thriv- 
ig  manufacturing  city  of  eighty-five  or  ninety  thousand 
ihabitants.  The  brook  which  once  flowed  along  the  north- 
m  edge  of  the  city  may  still  be  traced,  although  the  thickly 
3ttled  area  has  now  extended  far  beyond  the  ancient  north- 
rly  boundary,  but  the  site  of  the  citadel,  not  far  from 
he  great  penitentiary,  is  now  wholly  occupied  by  houses, 
lie  Bishop's  Palace,  defaced  by  time  and  shattered  by  many 
ttacks  from  American,  French,  and  Mexican  assailants, 
lone  remains  to  mark  the  scenes  of  actual  fighting  in  Sep- 
ember,  1846. 

Taylor's  first  care  after  arriving  at  the  wood  of  Santo 
)omingo  was  to  order  a  close  reconnoissance  by  the  engi- 
eer  oflBcers  under  Major  Mansfield.  This  examination  de- 
eloped  the  position  of  the  enemy's  works  and  proved  to 
''aylor's  satisfaction  the  entire  practicability  of  throwing 
Drward  a  column  to  the  Saltillo  road,  to  the  west  of  the 
ity,  thus  turning  the  position  and  intercepting  the  rein- 
Drcements  and  supplies  which  rumor  declared  were  on  the 
^ay.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  General  Worth  to 
larch  next  day  with  the  second  division  of  regulars,  accom- 
•anied  by  Hays's  regiment  of  Texan  mounted  troops,  to 
ccupy  a  position  on  the  Saltillo  road  and  to  carry  the  en- 
my's  detached  works  in  that  quarter  wherever  practicable. 

Worth  took  up  his  march  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
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of  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  September,  but  was  greaify 
delayed  because  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  route  practi- 
cable for  artillery.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had 
advanced  only  six  miles,  and  he  halted  for  the  night  north 
of  and  just  out  of  range  of  the  battery  at  the  sunmiit  of 
the  Independencia  hill.  Detachments  of  the  Texan  cav- 
alry were  then  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  position  as 
far  as  the  Saltillo  road. 

"This  examination,"  said  Worth  in  his  report,  "resulted  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  ground  in  our  front  and  on  our  left,  in  advance,  con- 
stituted at  the  same  time  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the  enemjr'a 
position  and  entered  mainly  into  the  defences  of  the  city— the  weak 
point,  because  commanding  the  only  lines  of  retreat  and  of  supply  in 
the  direction  of  Saltillo,  and  controlling  that  in  the  direction  of  Pes- 
queria  Grande;  the  strong  point,  because  of  the  peculiarly  defensive 
character  of  the  hills  and  gorges,  and  of  the  very  careful  and  skilful 
manner  with  which  they  had  been  fortified  and  guarded." 

On  the  next  morning,  Monday,  the  twenty-first,  the  di- 
vision was  put  in  motion,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  advance- 
consisting  of  Hays's  Texaus,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  in- 
fantry and  closely  followed  by  a  battery  of  light  artilleiy 
— on  turning  an  angle  of  the  mountain  came  upon  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  mostly  the  former.  The 
Mexicans  charged,  but  the  American  force  held  its  ground, 
and  the  combat  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  The  Mexicans 
then  retired  in  disorder  upon  the  Saltillo  road,  being  closely 
pursued  by  Worth  until  he  got  possession  of  the  gorge  where 
all  the  roads  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo  united.  At  thifi 
point  the  division  was  halted;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  troops  were  within  effective  range  of  the  Mexican 
batteries,  and  they  were  moved  half  a  mile  further  west 
on  the  Saltillo  road. 

Worth  by  this  time  was  convinced  that  any  effective 
operations  against  the  city  were  impracticable  unless  h€ 
was  possessed  of  the  exterior  batteries,  and  moreover  thai 
the  occupation  of  the  heights  was  indispensable  to  the  ree- 
toration  of  his  line  of  communication  with  head-quarters 
Accordingly,  at  noon  of  the  twenty-first,  a  force  consistiD( 
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Df  four  companies  of  the  artillery  battalion  and  six  com- 
Mnies  of  Texans — ^in  all  about  three  hundred  eflfectives — 
was  detached  to  storm  the  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  hills 
>n  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  river,  though  rapid, 
xras  only  about  waist^eep,  and  the  Americans  easUy  waded 
t,  under  a  noisy  but  ineffectual  fire. 

As  Ihey  approached  the  base  of  the  hills  Worth  could  see 
numerous  Ught  Mexican  troops  descending  the  slope  and 
uranging  themselves  at  favorable  points.  Perceiving  these 
ndications  of  determined  resistance,  the  seventh  infantry 
HBs  sent  to  support  the  first  detachment.  "In  a  short 
ime,"  says  Worth,  "the  fire  became  general,  the  enemy 
gradually  yielding  and  retiring  up  the  rugged  declivity  and 
3ur  men  steadUy  pursuing."  Further  support  appearing 
necessary,  the  fifth  regiment  and  Blanchard's  company  of 
Louisiana  volunteers  were  detached,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral P.  F.  Smith,  who  was  instructed  to  tate  command. 

The  moment  the  American  troops  gained  the  summit, 
which  they  did  with  Uttle  or  no  loss,  the  Mexicans  fied, 
and,  having  thus  carried  the  first  point  of  attack,  Smith 
promptly  turned  the  captured  gun  upon  the  second  and 
advanced  to  participate  in  the  assault  of  the  further  battery. 
Before  he  could  reach  it,  it  had  been  carried  with  similar 
ease  by  the  Texans,  and  the  gims  of  both  batteries  were 
inunecUately  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Bishop's  Palace,  six 
himdred  yards  away.  By  this  time  night  was  closing  in 
and  a  violent  storm  ensued.  Operations  for  the  day  then 
ceased. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  twenty- 
second,  a  storming  party  was  formed  to  attack  the  Bishop's 
Palace.  Six  companies  of  regulars  with  two  hundred  Texan 
riflemen  constituted  the  party.  They  scrambled  up  the 
steep  western  face  of  the  hill  without  being  discovered  until 
dawn  of  day,  when  they  had  reached  a  point  within  about 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  in  which  posi- 
tion a  body  of  the  enemy  had  been  stationed  the  previous 
evening,  in  apparent  anticipation  of  attack.  The  Mexican 
picket  gave  the  alarm  and  fell  back,  but  their  fire  was 
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iiie£fectual  and  was  not  returned  until  the  American  troops 
had  reached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit,  "when  a 
well-directed  and  destructive  fire,  followed  by  the  bayonet 
of  the  regulars  and  rush  of  the  Texans,  placed  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  work,"  which  was  the  small  battery  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which,  however,  the  cannon  had 
been  previously  withdrawn. 

There  still  remained  to  be  taken  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
a  strong  building  upon  which  no  impression  could  be  made 
without  artillery.  Accordingly  a  twelve-pound  howitzer  was 
painfully  dragged  up  the  hill,  about  seven  himdred  feet 
high,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  Palace  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards.  Meanwhile  most  of  the  American  troops 
who  had  taken  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
were  brought  over  to  take  part  in  the  coming  operations. 

By  this  time  Ampudia  thought  it  necessary  to  reinforce 
the  men  in  the  Palace,  who  were  becoming  restive  under  the 
artillery  fire.  A  heavy  sortie  from  the  Palace,  sustained  by 
a  strong  corps  of  cavalry,  was  then  made.  The  American 
troops  had  been  drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  such  an  attack; 
"the  enemy  advanced  boldly;  was  repulsed  by  one  general 
discharge  from  all  arms;  fled  in  confusion,  closely  pressed 
by  Childs  and  Hays,  preceded  by  the  light  troops 
Vinton;  and,  while  they  fled  past,  our  troops  entered 
palace  and  fort."  The  captured  guns,  four  in  number, 
together  with  the  two  American  field-batteries  which  now 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  fired  on  the  retreating  and  confused 
masses  of  Mexicans  that  filled  the  street  leading  to  the  near- 
est plaza,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 

Worth,  therefore,  by  Tuesday  afternoon  had  accomplished-— 
the  object  of  investing  the  city  on  the  western  side.    With--^ 
the  exception  of  the  force  necessary  to  hold  the  sunmiit  of*' 
the  hills  and  serve  the  guns,  the  division  was  concentrated, 
around  the  Palace,  and  preparation  was  made  to  assault  th& 
city  on  the  following  day. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  a  heavy 
fire  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  which  led 
Worth  to  the  conclusion  that  General  Taylor  was  conduct- 
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Qg  an  attack  at  that  end;  although  no  information  from 
Taylor  had  as  yet  reached  Worth's  division.  Under  these 
onvictions,  Worth's  troops  were  ordered  to  begin  the  oper- 
Aion  which  he  had  first  designed  to  execute  in  part  at  night. 
[Vo  columns  of  attack  were  organized  to  move  along  the 
wo  principal  streets  leading  easterly  from  the  Bishop's  Pal- 
ace toward  the  Cathedral,  with  instructions  to  press  forward 
o  the  first  plaza  (the  cemetery)  and  get  hold  of  the  ends 
f  streets  beyond,  and  then  to  enter  the  buildings,  break 
hrough  the  walls,  and  work  from  house  to  house  and  ascend 
he  roofs.  The  light  artillery  was  to  follow  at  intervals, 
iovered  by  reserves  to  guard  the  pieces  and  to  afford  pro- 
ection  against  probable  enterprises  of  cavalry  from  the  left. 
rhis  was  done  by  seizing  and  commanding  the  head  of 
jvery  cross-street. 

As  Worth's  division  advanced  m  the  afternoon  toward  the 
centre  of  the  city  they  found  the  streets  strongly  barricaded. 

"These  arrangements  of  defence/'  he  reported,  "gave  to  our  opera- 
ions  at  this  moment  a  complicated  character,  demanding  much  care 
md  precaution;  but  the  work  went  on  steadily,  simultaneously  and 
uccessfully.  About  the  time  our  assault  commenced  the  fire  ceased 
rem  our  force  in  the  opposite  quarter.  Disengaged  on  the  one  side, 
he  enemy  was  enabled  to  shift  men  and  guns  to  our  quarter,  as  was 
oon  manifested  by  an  accumulation  of  fire.  At  dark  we  had  worked 
hrough  the  walls  and  floors  and  reached  to  within  one  block  of  the 
^reat  plaza,  leaving  a  covered  way  in  our  rear;  carried  a  large  building 
irhich  towered  over  the  principal  defences,  and  during  the  night  and 
nsuing  morning  crowned  the  roof  with  two  howitzers  and  a  6-pounder. 
an  things  were  now  prepared  to  renew  the  assault  at  dawn  of  day  when 
.  flag  was  sent  in  asking  a  momentary  suspension  of  fire."  ^ 

While  Worth  was  thus  successfully  carrying  the  various 
)oints  of  defence  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  city,  the  Ameri- 
;an  troops  were  meeting  with  a  very  much  more  severe  re- 
istance,  and  suffering  a  far  greater  loss  at  the  easterly  end. 
Vorth  had  begun  his  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
>f  Sunday,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  from  the  American 
lead-quarters  that  reinforcements  were  being  sent  toward 

» Worth's  Report,  Sept.  28, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  seas.,  102-108. 
leeaboReid,  149-168, 181-194;  Meade,I,  132-137. 
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the  Bishop's  Palace.  Taylor  accordingly  made  some  hos- 
tile demonstrations  in  front  of  the  town  until  dark  that 
evening;  and  at  the  same  time  made  arrangements  to  place 
in  battery  during  the  night  two  twenty-four-pound  howit- 
zers and  a  ten-inch  mortar,  with  a  view  to  opening  fire  on 
the  following  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-first,  a  note 
from  General  Worth,  written  the  night  before,  suggested 
a  strong  diversion  against  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  in 
order  to  favor  his  enterprise  against  the  heights  on  the  west. 
This  was  exactly  in  accord  with  what  Taylor  had  intended, 
^d  therefore,  leaving  a  camp^uard  of  one  company  f™.^ 
each  regiment,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  of 
the  first  division  of  regulars  and  the  first  division  of  vol- 
unteers were  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  while  all  of 
the  cavalry  (May's  dragoons  and  Wood's  regiment  of  Tex- 
ans)  were  directed  to  the  right  to  support  General  Worth, 
if  necessary,  and  to  make  an  impression,  if  practicable,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

Taylor's  first  attack  was  directed  upon  the  Tenerfa  re- 
doubt and  the  northerly  side  of  the  town  east  of  the  bridge. 
It  was  made  by  the  regulars  of  Twiggs's  division,  except  the 
fourth  infantry,  who  were  held  in  support  of  the  battery  that 
was  trying  (with  inadequate  weapons)  to  shell  the  citadel 
The  attacking  columns  entered  the  first  straggling  houses 
and  the  grove  of  trees  near  them  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  from  the  citadel  and  the  redoubt,  and  of  musketry 
from  the  earthworks  and  from  the  houses  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  brook.  An  assault  on  the  Tenerfa  redoubt 
also  attempted. 

"  The  combat,"  wrote  one  of  the  Mexican  defenders  of  the  redoubt, 
"began  to  be  terrible.  The  Americans  kneeling,  concealing  them* 
selves,  in  every  sort  of  posture;  in  possession  of  the  ground  dose  to 
the  fort,  within  pistol  shot,  and  even  on  the  counter-scarp,  and  cover- 
ing  themselves  with  anything  they  found;  maintained  a  lively  fire 
upon  our  parai>ets.  Others,  who  had  i>enetrated  the  grove,  fired 
through  the  gorge  into  the  interior  of  the  fort  and  wounded  some 
men  from  the  rear."  ^ 

^  Balbontin,  Invasion  Americana,  30. 
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The  men  who  thus  fired  into  the  rear  of  the  Teneria  re- 
doubt were  a  small  party  under  Captain  Backus,  of  the  first 
regular  infantry,  with  a  portion  of  his  own  and  other  com- 
panies  who  had  gained  the  yard  of  the  tannery  from  which 
the  brook  took  its  name,  and  whence  they  poured  a  destruc- 
tive fire  into  the  work  and  mto  one  of  the  tannery  buildmgs 
in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  which  was  occupiecf  by  Mexican 
troops. 

But  the  American  troops,  in  their  advance  on  the  strong 
northeasterly  angle  of  the  town,  had  sustained  so  heavy  a 
loss,  particularly  in  oflBcers,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  with- 
draw them,  which  was  done  in  good  order,  leaving  Backus 
and  his  men,  however,  isolated  in  their  tannery.  As  the 
assailants  fell  back  amid  loud  shouts  from  the  Mexicans,  a 
cavalry  force  that  had  been  sheltered  by  the  citadel  at- 
tempted a  charge  upon  the  retreating  regulars  and  the  body 
of  volunteers  that  was  now  advancing;  but  it  was  not  pushed 
with  the  sUghtest  resolution,  and  inflicted  little  damage  on 
the  American  troops.  The  only  force  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  Americans  was  a  body  of  about  fifty  lancers  who 
were  quickly  repelled. 

As  the  Mexican  cavalry  fell  back,  Quitman's  brigade  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  volunteers,  with  three  companies 
of  the  fourth  regular  infantry,  again  advanced  directly  upon 
the  redoubt,  while  the  first  Ohio  entered  the  outlying 
houses  of  the  city  in  the  rear  of  that  work,  about  where  the 
regulars  had  already  made  their  unsuccessful  attack.  Suf- 
fering a  most  severe  loss,  the  volunteers  steadily  continued 
their  advance  on  the  Teneria,  and  after  being  twice  repulsed 
stormed  the  work,  greatly  aided,  of  course,  by  the  fire  of 
Captain  Backus  and  his  men,  who  occupied  the  tannery 
yard.  The  four  pieces  of  artillery,  a  considerable  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  three  officers,  thirty  privates,  and  some 
muleteers  were  captured  at  this  point.  The  struggle  for 
the  redoubt  had  lasted  almost  incessantly  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  noon. 

No  other  advantage  was  obtained  that  day  by  the  Amer- 
icans.   An  advance  into  the  northern  part  of  the  city  was 
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found  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  barricades  near 
the  bridge  and  the  strong  protection  afforded  by  the  breast- 
works and  houses  to  the  south  of  the  brook;  and  therefore, 
after  three  unsuccessfiil  efforts  to  carry  the  Diablo  lunette, 
the  day  ended,  the  grfea^er  part  of  the  American  troops 
being  ordered  back  to  camp  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  only  one  battaUon  of  regular  infantry  and  one  bat- 
talion of  the  first  Kentucky  regiment  to  hold  the  captured 
work.  During  the  night  some  additional  strength  was 
given  to  that  position,  but  intrenching  tools  were  lacking 
and  not  much  could  be  done. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember, passed  without  any  active  operations  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  The  citadel  and  other  works  continued  to 
fire  at  parties  exposed  to  their  range  and  upon  the  Tenerla 
redoubt,  which  was  occupied  at  midday  by  Quitman's  bri- 
gade of  volunteers,  relieving  the  guard  left  m  it  the  pre- 
ceding night.  But  the  troops  were  greatly  encouraged  in 
the  afternoon  by  seeing  the  American  flag  over  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  indicating  its  capture  by  Worth. 

During  all  this  time  it  would  seem  that  Ampudia  had 
kept  most  of  his  command  concentrated  in  and  about  th^ 
principal  plaza.    He  now  determined  upon  a  still  further 
concentration,  involving  an  abandonment  of  the  two  re- 
maining eastern  redoubts.    This  decision  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  absurd  as  it  seemed,  for  the  well-built,  flat-roofed  houses 
near  the  Cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  itself, 
were  capable  of  being  most  effectually  defended.    About 
midnight  on  Tuesday,  therefore,  the  Mexicans  evacuated 
the  defences  near  the  lower  part  of  the  city.    Only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  were  detailed  to  occupy  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  five  hundred  w^  left  to 
man  the  citadel.    The  remainder  of  the  now  disorganized 
and  demoralized  force  were  assembled  near  the  Cathedral. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  Quitman,  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Tenerla,  discovered  the  abandonment  of 
the  defences  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  point  he  occupied, 
and  at  once  reported  the  fact  to  General  Taylor.    Taylor, 
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in  reply,  sent  Quitman  orders  to  enter  the  city,  covering 
his  men  by  the  houses  and  walls,  and  to  advance  carefully 
''as  far  as  he  might  deem  prudent."  The  remainder  of  the 
troops,  under  the  orders  of  General  Twiggs,  were  ordered 
out  as  a  reserve,  with  the  exception  of  Wood's  regiment  of 
Texas  mounted  volunteers,  who  were  dismounted  and  or- 
dered to  co-operate  with  Quitman's  brigade. 

These  troops  advanced  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
square  to  square,  very  much  as  the  Texans  had  advanced 
through  the  town  of  B6xar  when  they  captured  it  from 
General  Cos  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  reached  a  street 
but  one  square  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  plaza.  Their 
advance  was  that  of  which  the  sound  reached  Worth  about 
ten  o'clock  that  morning. 

"This  advance,"  Taylor  reported,  "was  conducted  vigor- 
ously, but  with  due  caution,  and,  although  destructive  to 
the  enemy,  was  attended  with  a  small  loss  on  our  part." 
Nevertheless,  Taylor  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  city.  His  doing  so  seemed  inexpUcable;  and  the 
only  reason  he  gave  was  that  the  men  had  been  on  duty  all 
the  previous  night,  and  that  he  wished  to  concert  with  Gen- 
eral Worth  a  combined  attack  upon  the  city.  Quitman, 
however,  was  in  no  danger  in  holding  the  position  he  had 
gained;  but  under  Taylor's  orders  Quitman's  regiments  and 
the  second  Texas  fell  back  to  the  outer  works,  where  they 
were  relieved  after  nightfall  by  Hamer's  brigade  (Kentucky 
and  Ohio). 

Very  soon  after  Quitman  and  his  men  had  thus  been  with- 
drawn from  the  town  Taylor  received  a  note  from  Worth, 
informing  him  that,  having  heard  the  firing  in  the  lower  pari 
of  the  city,  he  was  about  to  make  an  attack  at  the  upper 
end,  as  he  found  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  to  a 
considerable  distance.  But  Taylor  still  thought  it  inexpedi- 
ent to  change  his  dispositions,  and  therefore  sent  orders  to 
Worth  to  suspend  his  advance  imtil  they  could  have  an 
interview  on  the  following  morning.  This  note  Worth 
apparently  did  not  receive  till  after  nightfall,  when  he  had 
gained  the  houses  near  the  Palacio  Municipal, 
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On  Thursday  morning,  before  anything  could  be  done, 
Taylor  received  a  note  from  Ampucia  proposing  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  and  citadel,  taking  with  him  all  the  personnel 
and  maJUrid  of  war.  Taylor  at  once  repUed,  declining  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  and  demanding  "  a  complete  surrender 
of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisoners  of  war." 
Pending  the  receipt  of  a  reply,  he  arranged  verbally  with 
Ampudia's  representatives  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  at  which  hour  he  would  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  of  the  Mexican  general  at  General  Worth's 
head-quarters. 

Taylor's  military  reputation  would  have  stood  even 
higher  than  it  did  if  he  had  insisted  upon  his  demand  for 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  move  at  once  upon  the  enemy's  works.  .  Ampudia 
was,  it  would  seem,  in  no  condition  to  continue  his  resist- 
ance. But  Taylor  was  willing  to  negotiate,  and  a  long  dis- 
cussion followed  as  to  the  terms  of  surrender.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  city  and  citadel  should  be  evacuated;  that 
the  Mexican  army,  with  all  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
and  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  should  retire  beyond  a 
specified  line;  that  neither  party  should  advance  beyond 
that  line  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  or  until  the  orders 
or  instructions  of  the  two  governments  could  be  received; 
and  that  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel, 
might  be  saluted  by  its  own  battery.^ 

On  Saturday,,  the  tw^nty-siyth  nf  Spipt?^bfir,  t|]pJ\^', 

can  army  therefore  began  evacuating  the  city.  They.-wei:e 
watched  in  their  naarch  with  great  interest  by  the  American 
soldiers. 

"  The  infantry,"  said  a  regular  oflScer,  "  were  miserably  clad,  brawny, 
thick-set  fellows,  chiefly  shod  with  sandals:  one  regiment  of  Lancers 

*  Taylor's  detailed  reports  of  the  operations  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  town 
and  of  the  terms  of  evacuation,  with  the  8ubreport49  of  his  subordinate  com- 
manders, will  be  found  in  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  sess.,  83-102.  Other  ac- 
counts by  eye-witnesses  of  the  very  confused  fighting  at  the  east  end  will  be 
found  in  Grant,  I,  110-118;  Kenly,  Memoirs  of  a  Maryland  Volunteer,  97-100, 
105-120;  Giddings,  159-190;  Henry,  193-209*  Johnston,  Li/eo/ A ftcrt  Sidney 
Johnston,  136-145;  Balbontin,  24-37. 
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were  as  fine  looking  men  as  I  ever  saw.  Their  horses  were  inferior 
horses;  one  of  ours  could  ride  over  three  of  them.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  followers  of  the  army,  mounted  on  everything,  from  a  de- 
cent mustang  to  a  humble,  uncomplaining  donkey.  Some  of  the 
ofiicers'  wives,  picturesquely  wrapped  in  their  gay-colored  ponchos, 
were  slowly  riding  after  their  chivalric  husbands."* 

A  newspaper  correspondent  described  the  scene  as  follows : 

"  Two  regiments  of  infantry  led  off,  with  colors  flying,  drums  beat- 
ing, and  the  trumpeters  blowing  with  all  their  might.  The  fifers  made 
all  the  noise  they  could.  The  men  were  all  well  armed,  and  the  whole 
division  seemed  to  be  well  appointed,  with  the  exception  of  shoes. 
Three  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  one  six, 
one  nine,  and  one  twelve  pounder.  The  line,  marching  four  abreast, 
extended  about  one  mile.  The  army  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
many  females;  officers'  wives  on  horseback,  their  faces  muffled,  and 
with  hats  on;  the  soldiers'  wives  were  mounted  on  donkeys  or  were  on 
foot,  some  of  them  carrying  burdens  that  I  would  scarcely  think  of 
packing  on  mules."* 

By  Monday  morning,  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  and  citadel  was  complete. 

The  Jofises  iAfiurxed.l^:. -the  twa  armies  were  probably 
approximately  equal*.  In  Wfirth's  division  there  were  nine 
killed  and  forty-six  wounded,  a  total  of  fifty-five  casualties!' 
In  the  operations  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  the  Ameri- 
can losses  were  very  much  greater,  being  one  hundred  and 
eleven  killed  and  thcaeJbimdKd  and  three  wounded,  almost 
all  having  been  incurred  on  Monday  in  the  operations  that 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Teneria  redoubt.  The  Mexi- 
can losses,  as  usual,  were  not  exactly  ascertainable,  al- 
though, as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  behind  intrench- 
ments  or  stone-walls,  they  may  have  been  less  than  those  of 
the  Americans. 

Ampudia,  in  his  oflBcial  report,  dated  September  25,  1846, 
stated  that  after  a  brilliant  contest,  in  which  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  various  points, 
the  Americans  had  managed  to  take  possession  of  the  com- 

» Henry,  218. 

'From  George  W.  Kendall's  letters,  quoted  in  Reid,  211. 
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manding  points  of  the  Bishop^s  Palace  and  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  it,  as  also  of  the  detached  work  known  as  the 
Teneria,  and  had  pushed  their  detachment  through  the 
houses  toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  thus  reaching  to  within 
half  a  gunshot  of  the  principal  plaza.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  had  been  requested  by  various  commanders  to 
propose  an  arrangement.  They  feared  that  an  attempt  on 
their  part  to  cut  a  way  through  the  American  lines  would 
result  in  the  dispersal  of  their  troops,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  saved  of  their  maUriel.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  also  the  danger  to  the  city,  the  scantiness 
of  his  ammumtion,  and  the  want  of  other  supplies,  he  had 
acceded  to  proposals  which  resulted  in  the  agreement  of  ca- 
pitulation. By  these  means,  he  said,  the  national  honor 
and  that  of  the  army  had  been  saved. ^  He  gave  no  figures 
either  as  to  the  number  of  troops  under  his  command  or  the 
casualties  sustained. 

The  operations  which  ended  in  the  fall  of.Monterejwff^iip 
severely  criticised  from  a  military  point  of  view,  principally 
on  the  ground  of  the  rash  division  of  the  American  force 
by  detaching  Worth  to  attack  the  western  side  of  the  "city. 
Napoleon's  majd^i,  that  nothing  is  so  rash  or  contrary  to 
principle  as  to  make  a  flaiik  march  before;fln  amj^posi- 
tion,  especially  when  this  army  occupiesjieig^teatthe  foo^ 
of  which  you  are  forced  to  defile,  was  auated..afiauist  Tay- 
lor.  He  was  also  criticised  for  want  of  caution  in  makmg 
what  were  called  "experimental''  attacks  upon  the  eastern 
end  of  the  city,  and  for  his  failure  to  push  his  advantage  on 
Wednesday  morning,  when  Quitman  advanced  through  the 
streets  and  houses  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  plaza. 

These  criticisms  might  have  carried  greater  weight  if 
Taylor  had  not  succeeded  in  the  end;  and  other  militaiy 
writers  have  pronounced  them  without  foundation,  relying, 
in  great  part,  upon  Taylor's  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  enemy  as  a  justification  for  dividing  his  force.  Cer- 
tainly the  troops  opposed  to  him  had  thus  far  manifested  so 
little  enterprise  that  he  might  be  excused  for  taking  some 

^  Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasion  Norte- Americana^  67. 
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Uberties  with  them.  They  had  failed  to  oppose  his  advance 
up  the  river  and  his  advance  from  Camargo  to  Monterey. 
They  made  no  serious  attempt  to  attack  Worth  during  Us 
flanking  movement  from  the  wood  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
Saltillo  road.  Their  cavalry  was  relatively  numerous,  and 
although  it  did  make  some  attempts  upon  the  slightly 
guarded  American  camp  and  upon  Taylor's  troops  in  their 
marches  between  the  camp  and  the  city,  these  attacks 
were  not  at  any  time  vigorous.  If|^t)iierefore,  Taylor  relied 
on  the  want_of  enterprise  of  his  <q^>oiieiit%  £be  i^sa^t.l^^ 

AmpucUa  was  also  the  subject  of  criticism. .  His  plan  of 
standing  strictly  on  the  defensive,  it  was  said,  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  Americans.  Not  only  was  no  attempt 
ever  made  to  recover  points  that  had  been  lost,  but  no 
sallies  were  made  in  aid  of  partial  defences  or  to  aid  in  re- 
pelling attacks.  His  abandonment  of  the  Diablo  and  Liber- 
tad  redoubts  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  was  thought 
to  have  been  a  great  mistake;  and  his  dismounting  his  cav- 
alry and  using  them  as  infantry  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
the  next  day  was  another  blunder,  as  their  short-range 
carbines  were  useless  in  such  fighting  and  the  men  could 
have  been  of  far  more  service  outside  the  town.^  Ampudia 
could  point  to  no  successes  to  justify  his  acts;  but  he  also 
might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  have  offered  as 
an  explanation  his  knowledge  of  the  men  composing  the 
two  armies. 

^  Reference  may  be  made  to  Ripley,  I,  249-257;  Stevens,  Campaigns  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Mexico^  26-29;  Henry,  185,  201,  etc.;  Howard,  General  Taylor, 
199-204. 

'  Balbontin,  Invasion  Americana,  50. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

A  PLAN  OP  CAMPAIGN  DEVELOPED 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  eleventh  of  October,  1846,  de- 
spatches were  received  in  Washington  announcing  the  result 
of  Taylor's  operations  at  Monterey.  President  Polk  and 
his  cabinet  were  not  much  elated  over  the  news.  The 
earlier  despatches  from  Taylor  had  not  contained  anything 
that  would  lead  to  an  anticipation  of  so  detennin^  and 
sanguinary  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  forcesi 
and  the  terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  General  Ampudia 
were  such  that  the  President  thought  them  a  great  mistake. 


"  In  agreeing  to  this  armistice,"  the  President  noted  at  once  on 
ceiving  the  news,  "  Gen'l  Taylor  violated  his  express  orders  &  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  approve  his  course.  He  had  the  enemy  in  his  power  & 
should  have  taken  them  prisoners,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  dis- 
charged them  on  their  parole  of  honour,  and  preserved  the  advantage 
which  he  had  obtained  by  pushing  on  without  delay  further  into  the 
country,  if  the  force  at  his  command  justified  it.  Our  troops  fought 
well,  though  with  some  loss  of  officers  &  men.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
in  Gen'l  Taylor  to  agree  to  an  armistice.  It  will  only  enabte^e 
Mexican  army  to  reorganize  and  recruit  so  as  to  make  anothtf 
stand."  > 

The  next  morning,  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  all  the  members 
present  were  unanimous  in  condemning  Taylor's  coiiiraSTii 
granting  such  terms  to  the  Mexicans,  and  Taylor's  reasons, 
as  stated  in  his  despatch,  were  considered  inadequate.  The 
reasons  he  had  alleged  were  "the  gallant  defence  of  the 
town"  and  the  fact  of  the  recent  change  of  government  in 
Mexico,  which  Taylor  believed  would  be  favorable  to  the 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  181. 
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interests  of  peace.^  The  cabinet  were  of  the  opinion  that 
only  two  valid  reasons  could  have  justified  Taylor's  action; 
first,  that  he  could  not  have  captured  the  Mexican  army, 
and,  second,  that  the  Mexican  government  was  really  dis- 
posed to  make  peace.  As  to  these  two  reasons,  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet  was  thus  stated  by  the  President : 

"If  the  first  reason  existed  Gen'l  Taylor  has  not  stated  it  in  his  de- 
spatches, and  we  have  no  information  to  justify  the  existence  of  this 
reason,  though  it  may  have  existed.  If  the  second  reason  was  the  one 
upon  which  he  acted,  then  Gen'i  Ampudia  has  overreached  &  deceived 
him.  .  .  .  The  Ca!;:iinetW(ex3S  united  ia  the  opinilon  that  if  Gen'l  Tay- 
lor had  captured  the  Mexican  arm^f  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  and 
dischjs^ged  them  upon  their  parole  of  honour  not  to  bear  arms  during 
the  war  or  until  they  were  regularly  exchanged,  that  it  would  have 
probably  ended  the  war  with  Mexico.  .  .  .  It  was  agreed  unanimously 
that'orders  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  Gen'l  Taylor  to  terminate  the 
armistice  to  which  he  had  agreed,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  energy 
and  vigor.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  done  in  terms  neither 
to  approve  or  condenm  his  conduct  in  granting  the  capitulation  and 
the  armistice.  All  agreed  that  the  officers  and  men  had  fought  gal- 
lantly and  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  country,  but  regretted  that  the 
.victory  had  not  been  crowned  by  ihe  capture  of  the  enemy's  army."* 

On  the  next  day  Marcy  read  to  the  cabinet  a  draft  of  his 
letter  to  Taylor,  which  was  "  critically  and  carefully  exam- 
ined," and  as  finally  agreed  to  was  sent  from  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  same  day,  Marcy  began  by  praising  the 
skill,  courage,  and  gallant  conduct  displayed  by  the  troops, 
which,  he  said,  merited  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  praise.  The  President,  however,  regretted  that  Tay- 
lor had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  insist  upon  the  terms 
which  he  had  first  proposed. 

"The  circumstances  which  dictated  doubtless  justified  the  change. 
The  President,  uninformed  of  these  circumstances,  does  not  know  in 
^what  degree  the  recent  change  in  the  government  of  Mexico  may  have 
contributed  to  this  result.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  present 
rulers  of  that  republic  have  not  yet  given  any  evidence  that  they  are 

1  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Sept.  25,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2 
Bern,  79. 

*  Polk's  Diary,  II,  18^-185. 
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'favorable  to  the  interests  of  peace/  Of  this  you  will  have  already 
been  informed  by  my  despatch  of  the  22d  ultimo.  .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment is  fully  persuaded  that  if  you  had  been  aware  of  the  special  rea- 
sons disclosed  in  the  despatch  of  the  22d  ultimo,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  government  still  entertained,  you  would  not  have  acceded  to  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  even  the  limited  period  specified  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation;  but  as  its  continuance  depends  upon  the  orders 
of  your  government,  you  are  instructed  to  give  the  requisite  notice 
that  the  armistice  b  to  cease  at  once,  and  that  each  party  is  at  liberty 
to  resume  and  prosecute  hostilities  without  restriction."* 

Taylor  replied  on  the  eighth  of  November,  giving  in  much 
greater  detail  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  His  force,  he  said,  was  inadequate  to 
invest  Monterey  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison.  If  he  had  insisted  on  more  rigorous  terms  than 
those  imposed,  the  result  would  have  been  the  escape  of  the 
body  of  the  Mexican  force,  with  the  destruction  of  its  ar- 
tillery and  magazines  at  the  expense  of  valuable  lives  and 
much  damage  to  the  city.  The  consideration  of  humanity 
had  outweighed  in  his  judgment  the  doubtful  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  resumption  of  the  attack  upon  the  town. 

"In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  at  this  moment  (within  eleven  days  of  the  termination  of 
the  period  fixed  by  the  convention)  prepared  to  move  forward  in 
force,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  military  reasons  which  dictated 
this  suspension  of  arms.  It  paralyzed  the  enemy  during  a  period 
when,  from  the  want  of  necessary  means,  we  could  not  possibly  move. 
.  .  .  The  task  of  fighting  and  beating  the  enemy  is  among  the  I^st 
V  \. ,  diflScult  that  we  encounter:  the  great  question  of  supplies  necessarily 
controb  all  the  operations  in  a  country  like  this.TT  . 

"  I  have  touched  the  prominent  military  points  involved  in  the  con- 
vention of  Monterey.  There  were  other  considerations  which  weighed 
with  the  commissioners  in  framing,  and  with  myself  in  approving,  the 
articles  of  the  convention.  In  the  conference  with  General  Ampudia 
I  was  distinctly  told  by  him  that  he  had  invited  it  to  spare  the  furth» 
effusion  of  blood,  and  because  General  Santa  Anna  had  declared  him- 
self favorable  to  peace.  I  knew  that  our  government  had  made  propo- 
sitions to  that  of  Mexico  to  negotiate,  and  I  deemed  that  the  change  of 
government  in  that  country  since  my  last  instructions  fully  warranted 
me  in  entertaining  considerations  of  p)olicy.     My  grand  motive  in  mov- 

1  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Oct.  13, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  355. 
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ing  forward  with  very  limited  supplies  had  been  to  increase  the  induce- 
ments of  the  Mexican  government  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Whatever 
may  be  the  actual  views  or  disposition  of  the  Mexican  rulers,  or  of 
General  Santa  Anna,  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  government  that  I  had 
the  very  best  reason  for  believing  the  statement  of  General  Ampudia 
to  be  true.  It  was  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  it 
has  not  been  changed,  that  the  liberal  treatment  of  the  Mexican  army, 
and  the  suspension  of  arms,  would  exert  none  but  a  favorable  influ- 
ence in  our  behalf. 

**The  result  of  the  entire  operation  has  been  to  throw  the  Mexican 
army  back  more  than  300  miles  to  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  to 
open  the  country  to  us,  as  far  as  we  choose  to  penetrate  it,  up  to  the 
same  point."  ^ 

A  newspaper  controversy  naturally  followed,  in  which  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Taylor's  action  was  vigorously  dis- 
cussed. His  course  was  warmly  defended  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Union  from  Taylor's  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  dated 
January  6,  1847,  in  which  the  details  of  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners  were  set 
out.* 

The  armistice  agreed  to  at  Monterey  was  all  the  more 
unwelcome  at  Washington  because,  prior  to  learning  of  the 
results  of  Taylor's  movements,  and  about  the  time  when  he 
was  beginning  his  march  from  Camargo,  the  authorities  had 
again  turned  their  attention  to  questions  of  strategy,  and 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  introduced  a  new  element  into 
their  problem.  They  had  learned  on  the  first  of  September 
of  the  occupation  of  California.  On  the  next  day  a  letter 
^was  addressed  to  General  Taylor  asking  for  information  in 
Telation  to  the  topography  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tampico  and  his  views  as  to  the  effect  of  taking  possession 

»  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Nov.  8,  1846;  ibid.,  359. 

*The  letter  is  printed  in  Reid,  205-209.  Davis  was  one  of  the  commis- 
noners  The  others  were  General  Worth  and  Governor  Henderson,  of  Texas. 
Jefferson  Davis  married,  in  1835,  General  Taylor's  second  daughter,  much 
against  her  father's  will.  She  died  shortly  after  the  marriage.  Before  the 
Mexican  war,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Davis's  second  marriage,  to  Miss  Howell, 
he  and  General  Taylor  became  reconciled  and  continued  warm  friends  until 
the  latter's  death.  The  conduct  of  Taylor  in  respect  to  the  capitulation  is 
vigorously  criticised  by  Ripley  in  his  War  urilh  Mexico,  1, 257-268,  and  warmly 
defended  by  Stevens  in  his  Campaigns  of  the  Rio  Orandef  etc.,  2^-32. 
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of  the  port  and  penetrating  the  enemy's  country  from  that 
as  a  base;  and  also  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  force  neo 
essary.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  War  De- 
partment that  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men  would 
be  enough  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  Tampico.^  The 
original  of  this  letter  never  reached  Taylor,  but  falling  into 
Mexican  hands  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  subse- 
quent hasty  abandonment  of  Tampico. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  this  despatch,  the  War 
Department  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  at  the 
very  moment  Taylor  was  attacking  Monterey,  addressed 
him  another  letter,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  by  the 
time  he  received  it  he  would  have  reached  Monterey  and 
perhaps  Saltillo,  and  would  be  able  to  offer  a  definite  opin- 
ion of  the  possibility  of  progressing  beyond  the  latter  point. 
The  immediate  incident  which  called  out  this  letter  was 
the  receipt  on  the  nineteenth  of  September  of  Rej6n's  reply 
to  the  overtures  for  peace.*  The  President,  on  reading  the 
reply,  had  reached  the  conclusions  that  Tampico  should  be 
seized  at  once,  that  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
Mexico  should  be  changed,  and  that  instead  of  paying  for 
supplies  they  should  be  levied  on  the  country.  The  de- 
spatch to  Taylor  of  September  22,  therefore  enclosed  a  copy 
of  Rej6n's  reply,  and  instructed  Taylor  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  country,  provided  he  was  satisfied  he  could  get 
abimdant  supplies  for  his  forces  in  that  manner,  but  other- 
wise he  was  to  get  what  he  could  by  purchase.'  The  de- 
spatch then  went  on  to  state  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  next  campaign.  The  plan  of  the  American 
government  was  stated  to  be  to  take  possession  of  the 
department  of  Tamaulipas,  or  some  of  the  principal  places 
in  it,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  A  force  of  three  er 
four  thousand  men,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the   navy, 

1  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Sept.  2,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  339,  340. 

*  See  page  245,  above. 

*  Taylor  replied  to  this  part  of  the  letter  in  a  separate  despatch,  to  the  effect 
that  unless  he  paid  for  what  the  army  needed  he  could  get  nothing.  The 
plan  of  levying  on  the  country  he  considered  entirely  impracticable. — (Taylor 
to  Adjutant-General,  Oct.  26,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  aess.,  354.) 
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was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  still  without  "sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  determine  definitely  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting this  enterprise."  Orders  had  been  given  to  the 
navy  to  take  Tampico,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  place 
woidd  be  captured  by  them  before  Taylor's  troops  could 
reach  that  point.^ 

At  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  the  despatch  to  Taylor  was 
sent  to  General  Patterson,  in  conmiand  of  the  troops  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  he  was  very  injudiciously  informed  that 
the  land  expedition  into  southern  Tamaulipas  would  be 
imder  his  immediate  conamand,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  were  requested.  Patterson  was 
directed  to  reply  "without  the  delay  of  sending  through 
General  Taylor,"  and  to  give  his  opinions  and  state  all  the 
facts  having  a  bearing  on  the  proposed  expedition.^ 

Taylor  received  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  twenty-second 
of  September  at  Monterey  about  October  12,  and  replied 
to  it  in  detail  on  October  15.  He  pointed  out,  in  the  first 
place,^  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the  proposed 
advance  could  not  at  once  be  made.  In  the  next  place,  he 
stated  that  Ampudia's  force  had  fallen  back  from  Saltillo 
to  San  Luis  Potosf,  where  it  had  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
Mexican  army.' 

"  Whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  to  San  Luis  be  intended  to 
draw  us  into  the  country,  far  from  supplies  and  support,  or  whether 
it  be  a  political  movement  connected  with  Santa  Anna's  return  to 
power,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  argument 
to  know  that  a  heavy  force  is  assembling  in  our  front.  ...  In  view 
of  the  above  facts,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  column,  to  move 
on  San  Luis  from  Saltillo,  should,  to  insure  success,  be  at  least  20,000 
strong,  of  which  10,000  should  be  regular  troops.  After  much  reflec- 
tion, I  consider  the  above  as  the  smallest  number  of  effective  troops 
that  could  be  employed  on  this  service,  without  incurring  the  hazard 
of  dbaster,  and  perhaps  defeat.    There  would  be  required,  besides,  to 

^  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Sept.  22,  1846;  ibid.,  341. 
«  Marcy  to  Patterson,  Sept.  22,  1846;  ibid.,  344. 

'  This  force,  when  it  joined  Santa  Anna,  numbered  5,795. — (Santa  Anna, 
Apelacum  al  buen  CrUerio,  App.,  66.) 
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keep  open  our  long  line,  protect  the  depots,  and  secure  the  country 
already  gained,  a  force  of  5,000  men;  this  without  including  the  foroe 
necessary  to  send  to  Tampico,  to  take  or  hold  that  place." 

As  to  a  simultaneous  movement  on  San  Luis  and  Tam- 
pico,  suggested  in  Marcy's  letter  of  September  22,  Taylor 
said  that  as  he  had  only  half  the  force  that  he  considered 
necessary  to  march  on  one  of  the  points,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  march  on  both.  In  case  of  an  advance  on 
San  Luis,  he  considered  the  possession  of  Tampico  indispen- 
sable ;  but  he  had  not  previously  suggested  it  on  accoimt  of 
"  the  known  exposure  of  the  place  to  the  ravages  of  yellow 
fever."  Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  was  for 
the  government  to  determine  whether  to  prosecute  the  war 
by  directing  an  active  campaign  against  San  Luis  and  the 
capital,  or  whether  the  country  already  gained  should  be 
held  and  a  defensive  attitude  assumed.  In  the  latter  case, 
"the  general  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre"  might  very  well  be 
taken;  but  even  then,  with  the  enemy  in  force  in  his  front, 
it  might  be  imprudent  to  detach  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  If,  therefore,  the  co-operation  of  the  army  was 
deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  against 
Tampico,  he  trusted  it  would  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  course 
to  take  was  to  occupy  a  defensive  line  along  the  Rio  Grande; 
or,  if  a  larger  army  could  be  spared,  to  establish  a  line  with 
a  strong  force  at  Monterey,  and  an  advance  at  SaJtillo,  with 
small  bodies  at  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Monclova,  Linares, 
Victoria,  and  Tampico.  If,  however,  the  government  de- 
termined "to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Mexico,"  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  force  should  land  near  Vera  Cruz  and 
march  thence  on  the  capital.  For  this  service  he  thought 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  which  at  least  ten 
thousand  should  be  regular  troops,  would  be  required.  He 
ended  with  a  vigorous  protest  against  orders  being  sent 
directly  to  his  subordinates  from  the  War  Department.^ 

»  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Oct.  15, 1846;  ibid.,  351-354.  The  line  traced 
by  Taylor  from  Santa  Fe  to  Tampico  would  have  been  not  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  miles  long. 
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Owing  doubtless  to  diflSculties  of  communication,  Taylor's 
letter — ^which  was  far  from  offering  a  clear-cut  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  war — was  not  received  in  Washington 
until  November  20.  It  produced  a  very  bad  impression 
upon  the  President's  mind. 

"It  was  written,"  he  noted,  "in  bad  temper,  and  was  wholly  un- 
warranted by  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  which  it  was  a 
reply.  ...  I  was  very  indignant  at  Gen'l  Taylor's  letter  &  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  a  proper  answer.  It  is  perfectly  man- 
ifest that  Gen'l  Taylor  is  very  hostile  to  the  administration  and  seeks 
a  cause  of  quarrel  with  it.  This  he  shall  not  have  unless  he  places 
himself  wholly  in  the  wrong,  as  indeed  he  has  already  done.  He  is 
evidently  a  weak  man  and  has  been  made  giddy  with  the  idea  of  the 
presidency.  He  is  most  ungrateful  for  I  promoted  him,  as  I  now 
think  beyond  his  deserts,  and  without  reference  to  his  politics.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  he  is  a  narrow  minded  bigoted  partisan,  without 
resources  and  wholly  unqualified  for  the  command  he  holds."  * 

But  while  Taylor  was  writing  the  letter  which  gave  so 
much  offence — and  of  course  more  than  a  month  before  its 
receipt  in  Washington — the  cabinet  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz  was  perfectly  prac- 
ticable and  that  the  town  could  be  taken,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy,  by  landing  a  force  of  no  more  than  three 
or  four  thousand  men.^  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the 
President  next  brought  before  the  cabinet  the  very  important 
question — 

*'  whether  Gen'l  Taylor  should  advance  with  the  main  column  of  the 
lurmy  further  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  than  Monterey  where  he  now 
is,  or  whether  he  should  hold  &  fortify  that  position  and  also  hold 
"the  adjacent  Northern  Provinces,  and  send  a  part  of  his  force  to  co- 
operate with  the  expedition  ordered  on  the  22nd  ultimo  to  invade 
Tamaulipas  and  by  a  combined  operation  of  the  Navy  and  the  army 
to  take  Tampico  and,  if  practicable,  Vera  Cruz.     The  subject  was 
fully  discussed,  and  the  Cabinet  were  unanimously  of  opinion  tliat 
under  existing  circumstances  GenT  Tayibi'  should  not  advance  be- 
yond MonterejiT^and  the^jpositipjas^  City  jind 
the  Department  of  New  Leon  of  which  it  is  the  Capital.  ...  It  was 
agreed  also  that  Gen'l  Taylor  should  be  authorized  to  stop  GenT 
Wool's  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  if  he  deemed  it  proper  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

» Polk's  Diary,  II,  249  (Nov.  21,  1846).  «/Wd.,  196. 
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Subsequent  events  have  rendered  the  objects  expected  to  be  attained 
by  the  expedition  to  Chihuahua  less  certain,  &  indeed  comparativdy 
unimportant.  Moreover  the  contemplated  expedition  to  Tampico 
and  Vera  Cruz  is  regarded  as  much  more  important.  It  was  a| 
therefore  to  leave  it  to  Gen'l  Taylpr's  discretion  ;^._QC(le]iIzeii!L 
to  abandon  the  Chihuahua  expedition  and  JQiii.  the  main  army,  as 
this  would  enable  Gen'l  T.  to  spare  2,000  additional  troops  or  more  for 
the  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  expedition." 

Despatches  to  the  above  effect  were  to  be  sent  to  Taylor 
and  were  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  McLane,  a  son 
of  the  minister  to  England,  who  was  also  to  be  intrusted 
with  verbal  messages  to  General  Taylor. 

"  Mr.  McLane  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  many  years  in  the 
army,  and  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman.  His  mission  to  the  army 
will  be  more  important  than  as  the  mere  bearer  of  despatches."* 

On  Thursday,  October  22,  1846,  the  Secretary  of  War 
accordingly  presented  to  the  cabinet  the  draft  of  a  despatch 
to  Taylor  setting  out  the  views  of  the  cabinet  in  regard  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  For  more  than  two  hours  the 
subject  was  under  consideration,  and  the  opinion  of  each 
member  of  the  cabinet  individually  was  taken.  The  despatch, 
as  finally  agreed  upon,  was  then  read  to  Robert  McLane, 
with  whom  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  had  a 
full  conversation  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Marcy  also,  with  the  President's  consent,  stated  the  con- 
clusions of  the  cabinet  in  confidence  to  General  Scott,  who, 
as  Marcy  reported,  interposed  objections  to  the  contem- 
plated Vera  Cruz  expedition,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  com- 
mand it  himself,  and  thought  that  twenty-five  thousand 
men  or  more  were  necessary  before  it  could  be  undertaken 
with  safety.  The  President,  however,  dismissed  this  subject 
with  the  short  statement  that,  after  Scott's  letters  of  the 
previous  May,  he  was  unwilling  to  assign  him  to  the  com- 
mand and  considered  his  objections  intended  to  embarrass 
the  administration.^ 

The  despatch  of  October  22  to  Taylor,  about  which  so 

» Ibid.,  19S-200.  « Ibid.,  204,  205. 
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much  care  had  been  taken,  began  by  stating  that  Santa 
Anna  was  at  the  hea(j  pf  ^^f^  ^^^SMiy  ^^^^^^^^^^^TrrTflpi 
peared  to  have  entered  with  zeal  upon  his  duties  as  SBftSSt:  •• 
in-chief.  It  was  tHougnt  not  improbable  that  he  might 
succeSr  in  collecting  and  keeping  together  a  considerable 
force,  although  this  might  be  intended  rather  for  opera- 
tions against  domestic  than  foreign  enemies.  This  prelim- 
inary confession  must  have  ^rnt  Fnllr^ii  (rovommoBt  n  firvrrr 
searching  of  spirit  afteftHev  had  so  deliberately  facflitated 
Santa  Anna's  return  ta  Mexico :  but  at  leaat  it  was  welHor 
thrm'^thnti  JJhf^;^^^^  thaig  fftult  and  did  fully  and 

frankly  recognize  the  zeal  and  energy  witl\  which  Santa 
Anna..wgajit:llS^--e^^  army. 

The  instructions  to  Taylor  next  went  on  to  discuss  the 
difficulties  which  appeared  to  exist  in  the  way  of  his  march- 
ing beyond  Monterey,  and  the  importance  of  securing  his 
position  there  and  keeping  open  his  line  of  commimication 
with  the  Rio  Grande.  He  might  use  his  own  discretion  in 
regard  to  any  forward  movement,  provided  the  enemy's 
forces  were  withdrawn  or  ascertained  to  be  in  small  num- 
bers; but  it  was  thought  that  a  permanent  position  should 
hardly  be  taken  as  far  in  advance  as  Saltillo.  With  respect 
to  General  Wool,  it  was  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  have  his  forces  united  with  those  of  Taylor's;  but 
precautions  were  to  be  taken  in  that  event  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  troops  which  General  Kearny  was  intending 
to  detach  for  Chihuahua  to  join  Wool  at  that  point. 

Taylor  was  further  informed  that,  "upon  a  more  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,"  it  was  believed  that  Vera  Cruz 
might  be  taken ;  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  four 
thousand  troops  would  suffice,  of  which  about  half  should 
be  of  the  regular  army;  that  it  appeared  to  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  get  the  requisite  number  of  regulars  without  with- 
drawing some  of  those  under  Taylor's  command ;  and  that  if 
Taylor  was  not  going  to  make  any  forward  movement,  it 
was  presumed  the  requisite  force  for  the  expedition  to  Vera 
Cruz  could  be  detached  by  him  without  interfering  with 
his  plans  of  operation. 
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"Whilst  the  government  is  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
prevent  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz,  regarding  it  of  great  impor- 
tance, yet  if  by  withdrawing  from  your  immediate  command  the  force 
necessary  for  this  purpose  the  army  with  you  may  be  placed  in  danger, 
this  expedition  must,  for  the  present,  be  either  deferred  or  abandoned; 
a  result  deeply  to  be  regretted.  ...  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  dday; 
you  will,  therefore,  unless  it  materially  interferes  with  your  own  plan 
of  operations,  or  weakens  you  too  much  in  your  present  position,  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  having  four  thousand  men  (of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  should  be  regular  troops)  ready  to 
embark  for  Vera  Cruz  or  such  other  destination  as  may  be  given  them, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period." 

In  conclusion^  it  was  suggested  that  General  Patterson 
should  be  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition  against  Vera 
Cruz,  that  General  Worth  should  command  the  regulars 
who  were  to  form  a  part  of  his  force,  and  that  a  brigadier- 
general  to  be  selected  by  Taylor  should  command  the 
volunteers.^ 

A  copy  of  this  despatch  was  sent  a  week  later  to  General 
Patterson,  with  the  explanation  that  the  fitting  out  of  an 
expedition  to  Vera  Cruz  was  a  suggestion  which  depended 
upon  Taylor's  concurrence.  If  he  approved  of  detaching 
troops  for  any  expedition,  it  would  then  become  an  impor- 
tant question  whether  such  a  force  should  be  directed  against 
Vera  Cruz  or  confined  to  operations  in  the  department  of 
Tamaulipas.  The  taking  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  thought, 
would  strike  an  efifective  blow  at  the  enemy;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  a  sufficient  force  could  be  assembled  for 
that  purpose  without  materially  interfering  with  other  oper- 
ations. If  Vera  Cruz  should,  all  circumstances  considered, 
be  found  to  be  too  dangerous  an  enterprise  to  be  attempted, 
then  an  efifort  should  be  made  by  the  army  to  capture  Tam- 
pico ;  but  definite  directions  could  not  be  given  from  Wash- 
ington, as  the  movements  of  the  expedition  "must  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  condition  of  things  at  the 

moment  of  action."  ^ 

« 

*  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Oct.  22,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  CJong.,  1  sess.,  365- 
367. 

*  Marcy  to  Patterson,.  Oct.  28,  1846;  ibid.,  367,  368. 
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In  all  this  painful  uncertainty  only  one  thing  seemed 
clear.  If  the  proposed  pq^editicm  under  Patterson  was  to 
be  directed  to  Y^ca.  Cnu:  it  would  have  no  defined  object 
beyond  the  mere  capture  of  the  city — a  result  which  "would 
annoy  the  TPieXlcfiais,  relieve  the  Ana^ican  .nayy  from  the 
diflScultyjof  maintaining  an  effective  blockade,  and  impress 
the  American  people  with  the  idea  that  something  was 
being  done.  It  could  not  bv  any  pgggjhility  inflict  a  fatal 
or  even  a  dangerous  blow  on  Mexico. 

These  despatches  to  the  generals  in  the  field  faithfully 
portrayed  the  perplexity  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton during  the  month  of  October.  The  great  object  was 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  at  that  time  for  additional 
volunteers.  The  elections  for  Congress  were  coming  on  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  war  would  be  neither  prolonged  nor  ex- 
pensive. It  was  expected  that  brandishing  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  tendering  the  olive-branch  in  the  other  would 
induce  the  Mexicans  to  listen  to  proposals  for  buying  a 
peace,  and  for  this  purpose  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico 
had  been  encouraged.  But  it  had  now  become  plain  to 
the  President  that  Santa  Anna  was  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  that  peace  could  only  be  gained  by  conquest  and  after 
a  long  and  costly  war.  This  impaJatable  truth  was  becom- 
ing evident  also  to  the  country,  and  the  administration  con- 
sidered it  highly  impolitic  to  embark  upon  extensive  expe- 
ditions, or  to  call  for  new  troops,  until  after  the  elections 
should  have  shown  the  temper  of  the  American  people. 

General  Taylor,  however,  had  no  need  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  considerations  of  that  sort,  and  he  therefore  now 
urged  upon  the  government  the  necessity  for  forward  move- 
ments, which  would  necessarily  require  considerable  re- 
inforcements. 

Before  receiving  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  October  22,  Taylor  had  made  up  his  own  mind  that 
the  moment  the  armistice  expired  he  would  move  forward 
to  Saltillo;  and  accordingly,  on  November  8,  general  or- 
ders were  issued  directing  General  Worth  to  march  on 
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November  12  with  the  artillery  battalion,  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  Blanchard's  company  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  and 
one  battery  of  field  artillery.^  Taylor  at  the  time  he  re- 
ported this  movement  to  Washington  also  stated  that  he  had 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  organizing  an  expedition  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  to  Tampico.  Recent  informa- 
tion, he  added,  was  to  the  effect  that  Tampico  had  been 
entirely  evacuated,  but  he  deemed  this  hardly  credible.  He 
had  learned  that  the  Mexican  army  was  still  at  San  Luis, 
some  twelve  thousand  strong,  and  he  also  learned  that  the 
want  of  water  on  the  road  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  would 
render  his  own  advance  beyond  the  former  point  im- 
practicable. It  might  also  be  inferred  from  the  letter, 
although  Taylor  did  not  so  state,  that  he  regarded  an 
advance  by  Santa  Anna  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Saltillo 
as  being  equally  impossible.^ 

Three  days  after  the  date  of  this  announcement  of  Tay- 
lor's intentions,  Robert  McLane  arrived  at  head-quarters 
bearing  the  instructions  from  the  War  Department  of 
October  22.  These  instructions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
pointed  out  the  risk  of  an  advance  beyond  Monterey,  al- 
though such  a  movement  was  not  positively  forbidden,  and 
informed  Taylor  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  small  expe- 
dition to  Vera  Cruz,  which  would  necessitate  withdrawing 
a  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  He  at  once  re- 
plied, reaffirming  his  intention  to  advance,  as  he  deemed 
the  occupation  of  Saltillo  important,  chiefly  "as  a  necessary 
outpost  of  the  main  force  at  Monterey,  covering,  as  it  does, 
the  important  defile  which  leads  from  the  low  country  to 
the  tableland,  and  also  the  route  to  Monclova."  He  also 
considered  it  important  as  controlling  a  fertile  region  from 
which  supplies  could  be  drawn,  as  being  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Coahuila,  and  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  a  defensive  line. 

With  regard  to  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  Ije 
expressed  his  conviction  that  four  thousand  men  would  be 

» See  Order  No.  139;  ibid.,  362. 

« Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Nov.  9,  1846;  ibid,,  361. 
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qmte  too  few  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  In  his  de- 
spatch of  October  15  he  had  stated  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  ten  thousand  should  be  r^ulars,  was 
the  least  force  that  should  make  a  descent  in  that  quarter, 
with  a  view  to  marching  on  the  capital.  Ten  thousand  men, 
he  thought,  might  invest  and  take  Vera  Cruz;  but  consid- 
ering the  probable  opposition  from  the  Mexicans  and  "the 
uncertainty  of  weather  during  the  winter  season,  rendering 
our  communication  with  the  fleet  liable  to  interruption,"  he 
believed  ten  thousand  men  as  small  a  force  as  should  be 
ventured.  He  could  not  spare  that  number,  but  he  could 
send  four  thousand  men;  and  if  six  thousand  were  added 
from  the  United  States,  he  believed  that  the  proposed  expe- 
dition might  be  undertaken  with  a  promise  of  success. 

"  I  conceive  it  all-important,"  he  added,  "  having  in  view  the  Mexi- 
can character,  that  as  little  should  be  left  to  accident  as  possible,  and 
that  we  should  be  careful,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  provide,  to 
avoid  the  smallest  liability  to  disaster.  A  descent  upon  a  hostile 
coast,  notoriously  dangerous,  and  in  an  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
is  an  operation  requiring  the  most  careful  preparations  and  exact  man- 
agement, and  possessing,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
more  or  less  elements  of  failure.  It  seems  the  part  of  prudence,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  sufficient  force  to  meet  any  contingency  that  may 
arise."  ^ 

A  day  or  two  afterward,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
Taylor's  announced  intentions,  and  in  the  face  of  the  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  Worth  and  his  men  marched 
from  Monterey  for  Saltillo,  and  were  accompanied  by  Tay- 
lor himself  with  an  escort  of  cavalry.  Saltillo  was  occu- 
pied ofl  Jiavemb^  16  wrthotrirof^osition,  the  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  town,  and  reconnoissances  were  made  some 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  south  without  finding  any  signs  of 
the  enemy,  and  thereupon  Taylor  returned  to  Monterey.* 

In  ^^^ft^  miartffirp  pvpniQ  Ii^H  nooMn^^i]  H^^^i^g  iIia  month 
of  November  which  to  a  certain  extent  changed  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.    In  the 

»  Same  to  same,  Nov.  12,  1846;  ibid.,  374-376. 
*  Same  to  same,  Nov.  24,  1846;  Und.,  377. 
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first  place,  General  Wool,  with  his  column,  had  successfully 
invaded  Mexico.  He  had  under  him  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  regulars,  composed  of  r  battery  of  artilleiy, 
five  companies  of  dragoons,  and  three  companies  of  inf antiy. 
He  also  had  two  regents  of  infaatiy  from  Illinois  and  one 
mounted  regiment  from  Arkansas,  nmnbering,  in  all,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  volunteers. 

With  this  force  of  over  three  thousand  men  Wool  set  out 
from  San  Antonio  late  in  September  under  iDstruoti0ii8,4a. 
proceed  to  Chihuahua — ^nearly  due  west — ^and  he  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  near  the  presidio  of  San  Juan  Bautista  on 
October  11,  1846.  A  march  west  from  there  was  impracti- 
cable, and  he  turned  south.  Following  the  line  of  the  pres- 
ent railway  that  crosses  the  river  at  Eagle  Pass,  he  marched 
through  Nava  to  Monclova,  which  he  entered  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  and  there  he  was  met  by  orders  from  Taylor  inform- 
ing him  of  the  armistice  entered  into  at  Monterey,  and 
instructing  him  not  to  advance  until  its  expiration. 

At  Monclova  Wool  began  to  discover  some  important 
facts  about  the  topography  of  Mexico.  He  discovereJ'that 
the  only  practicable  route  he  could  take  to  reach  Chihuahua 
would  be  to  go  toward  Saltillo,  and  then,  shortly  before 
reaching  it,  to  turn  west  upon  the  road  leading  through 
Parras.  Under  these  circumstances  he  decided  that  a  march 
to  Chihuahua  was  useless.  He  thought  he  could  seize  ^1- 
tillo  and  thence  march  on  San  Luis  Potosf ;  and  he  therefore 
wrote  to  Taylor  on  November  14,  by  Lieutenant  W.  B. 
Franklin,  of  the  engineers,  and  again  on  the  nineteenth  by 
his  aid.  Lieutenant  Irvin  McDowell,  urging  the  importance 
of  an  early  movement.  He  urged  this  upon  the  ground  that 
inaction  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  volunteers,  who 
were  getting  restless,  and  though  he  had  thus  far  succeeded 
in  controlling  them,  he  found  it  increasingly  diflBcult  to  do  so. 

McDowell  on  his  return  brought  orders  notifying  Wool 
that  the  Chihuahua  ex-pedition  was  abandoned  and  order- 
ing him  to  advance  and  occupy  Parras.  Wool,  however, 
had  already  started  from  Monclova,  and  he  occupied  Parras 
on  December  5,  not  having  exchanged  a  hostile  shot  in 
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his  entire  march  of  over  three  hundred  miles  since  entering 
Mexican  territory.^ 

The  navy  also  had  not  been  idle  during  the  six  months 
since  war  was  declared.  Throughout  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  sunmier  aiid  the  occasional  gales  of  early  autumn^  the 
home  squadron  under  command  of  Commodore  Conner  had 
maintained  a  strict  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz. 

''While  the  people  illuminated  their  cities/'  one  of  the  blockading 
officers  wrote,  ''and  lighted  bonfires  in  the  country,  in  celebration  of 
the  victories  of  the  army,  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  navy  were 
not  only  forgotten,  but  this  branch  of  the  service  was  loaded  with 
obloquy  for  not  performing  impossibilities.  With  the  exception  of 
Vera  Sruz,  there  was  no  town  in  the  whole  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico, 
within  effective  cannon  range  of  which,  a  sloop-of-war  could  approach. 
The  maritime  towns  of  the  enemy  were  more  effectually  defended  by 
reefs,  sandbars,  and  shallows  than  were  the  inland  towns  by  redoubts 
and  intrenchments.  .  .  .  Although  Vera  Cruz,  by  reason  of  the  dan- 
gerous ground  in  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the  hardest  ports  in  the  world 
to  blockade,  especially  during  the  violent  gales  of  winter,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  history  of  no  other  blockade  presents  so  few  in- 
stances of  the  successful  attempts  of  cupidity  to  evade  the  vigilance 
of  cruisers."  * 

The  wearisome  round  of  duty  was,  however,  varied  by  at- 
tempts to  attack  some  of  the  other  points  along  the  Gulf 
coast;  although  at  firarwi,^^^  In  Au- 

gust and  again  in  October,  1846,  Commodore  Conner  en- 
deavored to  capture  the  small  vessels  composing  the  Mexi- 
can navy  which  had  been  placed  for  safety  in  the  harbor  at 
AlvaradO;  a  little  over  thirty  miles  south  of  Vera  Cruz, 
The  strong  current  and  the  shoals  forming  the  shifting  bar 
off  this  entrance  combined  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  enter  the  harbor — even  with  vessels  drawing  only  ten 
feet  of  water — in  the  face  of  three  Mexican  batteries  that 
commanded  the  channel;  and  both  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, although  no  serious  losses  were  sustained. 

^  Detailed  reports  of  this  prosperous  march,  with  maps,  sketches,  and 
topographical  details  by  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Franklin  and  other  officers,  are 
printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  32,  31  Cong.,  1  seas..  5-61. 

«  Semmes,  77,  78. 
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A  more  fortunate  result  attended  an  expedition  late  in 
October  under  CJommodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  the  second 
in  command  of  the  squadron.  On  October  23  Peny  with 
the  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  a  small  steamer  to  serve  as  a 
tug,  a  steam  revenue  cutter  and  four  schooners,  reached  the 
bar  of  the  River  Tabasco  and  captured  the  town  of  Fron- 
tera  without  difficulty,  together  with  two  small  useful  steam- 
boats and  some  other  vessels.  The  next  morning  the  small 
steam-boats,  with  three  of  the  schooners  and  some  barg^  in 
tow,  steamed  up  the  rapid  river,  and  on  the  following  day, 
October  25,  arrived  in  front  of  the  town  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Tabasco,  which 
was  taken  after  a  little  desultory  firing.  Commodore  Perry, 
having  no  adequate  force  to  land  and  hold  the  town,  seLsed 
as  prizes  five  merchant  vessels  and  returned  to  join  the  com- 
modore off  Vera  Cruz.^ 

Early  in  November,  pursuant  to  orders  from  the  Navy 
Department  dated  September  22,  Conner  began  his  prq>- 
arations  for  the  descent  on  Tampico.'  His  departure  from 
Vera  Cruz  was  considerably  delayed  for  want  of  provisions, 
but  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  November,  three  sailing 
frigates  left,  with  instructions  to  rendezvous  oflF  Lobos 
Island,  where  good  anchorage  could  be  found  in  case  of  bad 
weather.'  On  November  12  the  Mississippi  and  Prince- 
ton steam-ships  followed,  towing  two  small  steam-boats  and 
four  schooners;  and  at  daylight  on  November  14  the 
whole  force  reached  the  bar  of  Tampico,  where  they  fell  in 
with  the  vessel  blockading  the  port.  Her  commanding 
officer  had  carefully  examined  the  bar  and  was  prepared  to 
act  as  pilot.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  detachment 
of  three  htmdred  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  in  boats,  to- 
gether with  the  schooners — ^all  in  tow  of  the  two  small 
steamers — crossed  the  bar  and  passed  up  the  river  without 

» See  reports  in  H.  R.  Doc.  4,  29  Cong.,  2  seas.,  630-639. 

'  These  orders  were  discussed  by  the  cabinet  on  Sept.  19  and  20,  immedi- 
ately after  receipt  of  Rej6n's  reply  declining  negotiations  for  peace. — (Polk's 
Diary,  II,  145-148.) 

*  This  small  island  lies  about  seven  miles  off  shore,  and  sixty  miles  south  of 
the  Tampico  entrance. 
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opposition^  the  fort  at  the  entrance  as  well  as  the  town 
having  been  abandoned  by  their  garrisons  more  than  two 
weeks  before.  The  town  was  at  once  peaceably  occupied 
by  Conner!aiorce.  .,  /     'uO' 

"The  excitement  upon  our  arrival,"  Conner  reported,  "was  trifling, 
and  has  since  entirely  subsided.  The  inhabitants  that  are  left  appear 
not  to  have  the  least  objection  to  this  change." 

As  a  miUtary  post,  he  considered  the  possession  of  Tarn- 
pico  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  he  wrote  that  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  troops  should  be  supplied,  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  hold  the  place  against  any 
Mexican  force  that  could  be  sent  against  it.  Two  merchant 
vessels  and  three  Mexican  gun-boats  were  made  prizes  in 
the  river.^ 

Immediately  after  capturing  Tampico,  Conner  despatched 
Conmiodore  Perry  in  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States 
with  the  news  of  this  important  event,  and  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  troops  to  garrison  the  place,  as  it  was  considered 
that  the  large  detachments  from  the  ships  left  them  too 
short-handed  to  be  exposed  oflf  the  dangerous  bar  of  Tam- 
pico  during  the  frequent  "northers."  Perry  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  mission  that  he  persuaded  the  authorities  of  the 
army  to  send  reinforcements  direct  to  Tampico  without  con- 
sulting General  Taylor — ^very  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  latter.  But  Taylor,  having  received  the  news  of  the 
occupation  of  Tampico,  himself  sent  orders  to  General 
Patterson  to  despatch  troops  thither,  so  that  early  in  Dec- 
ember the  town  was  adequately  garrisoned.^ 

About  this  same  time  events  bad  also  occurred  at  home 
wh\gh  greatly  affected  the  views  of  the  administration.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  w^re  the  congressional  election^ 
on  the  third  of  November,  which  must  have  proved  a  bitter 

» Conner  to  Mason,  Nov.  17, 1846;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  seas.,  1171-1173. 
The  details  as  to  the  abandonment  of  Tampico  are  set  out  at  some  length,  with 
many  accusations  of  incompetence  and  treachery  against  the  Mexican  com- 
manders, in  ApurUes  para  la  Historia  de  la  Gtterra,  7^90. 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  14, 1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30 
Cong.,  1  6688.,  378-381. 
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disappointment  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  and  f ore- 
w^xned  them  of  the  dozuestic  jdiflSisultief^^th  which  t&ST 
would  soon  have  to  contend.  It  was  never  unus\i^  or  sur- 
prising for  an  administration  in  its  second  year,  when  suffe^ 
ing  from  the  curse  of  patronage,  to  lose  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Polk's  unimpressive  character  and  Us  lack 
of  the  essentials  of  leadership^added  nothing  to  the  popu- 
larity of  his  party:  while  his'omdertaking  a  war  which — '^ 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  cotmtry  at  least — ^was 
much  disliked  by  a  large  part  of  the  cOTrniunity^  was  another 
cause  of  defeat  in  an  election  that  was  not  very  keenly  con- 
tested. The  result  wast-nttjitJJig^^jn^  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ThirtiethCongf^s""fwhi(^  'wSi?  to 
meet  in  DecemFer,~i847)  hfl/l'^^^m^gJI^i^^ri^y^  bui, enough 

to  threaten:  ^embarrasemefiB^ri^J^^ 

As  soon  as  the  elections  were  ^veiT^nator  Benton  re- 
turned to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  following  evening  he  called  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  President  as  to  the  proper  man- 
ner of  prosecuting  the  Mexican  war. 

"He  expressed,"  Polk  wrote,  "the  opinion  that  a  bold  blow  should 
be  struck  at  once.  He  thought  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz  should  be  taken 
at  once  &  with  it  would  fall  the  Castle  at  that  place,  &  that  after  thb 
was  done  there  should  be  a  rapid  crushing  movement  made  from  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  said  that  commissioners  composed 
of  the  first  men  in  the  country  of  both  political  parties,  should  accom- 

^  The  numbers  were  117  Whigs,  110  Democrats,  and  1  "Native  American." 
The  views  of  Buchanan  as  to  the  causes  of  the  defeat  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
views  of  thePrssident  as  to  the  defeat  in  New  York  are  set  out  in  Polk's 
^^^^TjL  H'  217.  218.  Buchanan  blamed  the  recent  tariff  bill.  The  President 
thought  that  the  Urain  cause  in  New  York  was  the  lukewarmness  "of  that 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  calling  themselves  Old  Hunkers.  This  fac- 
tion shall  hereafter  receive  no  favours  at  my  hands  if  I  know  it."  In  the 
slang  of  New  York  politics,  the  "old  hunkers"  were  the  supporters  of  Texas 
annexation — "northern  men  with  southern  principles" — ^whose  leaders  were 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  William  L.  Marcy.  The  "bambumers"  were  the 
pro- Van  Buren,  anti-Texas  men,  or  "radical  Democrats,"  who  were  likened 
to  the  farmer  who  burned  his  bam  to  clear  it  of  rats.  Their  leaders  were 
Silas  Wright,  John  A.  Dix  and  others;  and  from  them  was  ultimately  evolved 
the  Free-Soil  Democracy.  Wilmot  would  have  been,  in  New  York,  a  barn- 
burner. Of  course  the  President  could  not  have  carried  out  his  hasty  threat 
against  the  hunkers  so  long  as  Marcy  remained  in  his  cabinet. 
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pany  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  army,  who  were  authorized  to  offer 
peace  before  a  battle,  during  the  battle,  &  after  it  was  over.  He  said 
this  had  often  been  done  in  the  European  wars.  ...  He  condemned 
the  policy  which  had  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  of  holding  the 
Mexican  territory  which  we  had  acquired,  &  not  prosecuting  the  war 
further  into  the  Mextt*ian  territory.  He  said  the  war  would  be  much 
protracted  by  such  a  policy,  &  might  not  be  ended  for  years.  He  said 
further  the  late  elections  have  gone  against  the  administration  &  that 
if  anoh  A  poljcy  9^  jfljMiJIlvitywM  adopted  the  jj^atrio.tlc  spirit  of  the 
counti^  would  flag  «  the  iTemocrafe^WJ^'-y^^^^i^  h%^QuacihxQym> 
He  said^  ours  wore  a  go-abead  peidlple.  and  that  our  only  policy  either 

eace  or  save  ourselves  was  to  press  the  war  boldly.    ^ 


t(>-obtalir  a  peace 
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CO 
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ai 
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the  def^t  of  the  DeniQ 

prov^b;^^  Jftinti  in 
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'!4s  if  Happened,  on  the  morning  of  that  same  day  the  cab- 
inet had  been  discussing  the  question  of  appropriations  for 
the  War  Department,  and  Buchanan  "was  of  opinion  that 
we  should  hold  what  we  had."  Marcy  believed  that  fyfteen 
thousand  regulars  and  twenty-five  thousand  volunteers 
would  be  a  force  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  proper 
vigor  and  that  "  if  a  war  of  invasion  was  to  be  pushed  into 
the  heart  of  Mexico,  a  less  number  would  not  answer." 
The  general  question  of  a  plan  of  operations  was  left  for 
future  decision,  but  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  made  on  the 
baA  of  an  army  of  thirty-Svaftousand  men  in  aU. 

During  the  next  few  days  BigjitoA  and  the  President  were 
in  constant  communication,  the  former  insisting  that  the 
mere  capture  of  VerahX^lauuwould  jyoit.JIQSUlt  in  pi^ij^  i^iless 
it  was  folio  wed ,  laju^a  attack^jupon  the^  gj[)bj  of  Mexico. 
This  naturally  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper  person  to 
command  so  4portant  and  difficult  an  expedition,  and  Polk 
expressed  his  opinion  of  General  Taylor  as  "a  brave  officer 
but  not  a  man  of  capacity  enough  for  such  a  command." 
Benton  mnfinrrpd  and  »aid  f^  that  hft  had  no  confidence 

-  I  II  _   _    .mil I II 

in  General  Scott. 

» /Wd",  221-223: 
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"Some  other  officers  were  named  by  me,"  Polk  continued  in  his 
diary.  *'  He  then  said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  army  who  should  be  General  in  chief.  He  said  it  required  a 
man  of  talents  and  resources  as  well  as  a  military  man  for  such  a  com- 
mand, &  that  with  a  view  to  obtain  peace  more  depended  upon  the 
talents  &  energy  of  the  officer  than  upon  mere  bravery.  He  then  said 
that  if  such  an  office  was  created  by  Congress,  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  conunand  himself." ' 

This  amazing  proposal  of  Benton's  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened no  surprise  in  the  President's  mind  nor  (with  his  con- 
stitutional lack  of  humor)  was  he  at  all  able  to  see  its  ridic- 
ulous features.  He  gravely  informed  the  cabinet  of  his 
conversation^  and  again  there  was  a  long  discussion  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  which  again  ended  in  no 
decision  being  arrived  at,  it  being  deemed  prudent  to  wait 
for  Taylor's  answer  to  the  despatch  of  September  22.* 
Day  after  day  the  President  and  his  various  advisers  talked 
over  these  questions.  Taylor's  answer  was  received  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  but  "contained  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation." Marcy  was  "disappointed  and  dissatisfi^,"  and 
the  President  thought  Taylor  was  trying  to  shift  responsi- 
bility from  himself.  More  .afid  more,  therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent  turned  to  Benton,  a  man  who  was  iiev5''l;fouDleqJ)y 
doubts  or  mi^vings  or  diffidence. 

But  the  President  told  Benton  that  he  did  not  think  it 
probable  Congress  would  create  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  Benton  declined  a  proposal  to  make  h\m  a 
major-general,  as  he  would  then  be  the  jimior  in  that  rank. 
He  repeated  his  views  as  to  "a  large  and  overpowering 
force"  marching  upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  insisted 
was  the  only  mode  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 
Buchanan,  however,  still  remainecj.  .strongly  opposed  to 
sending  any  expedition  against  the  city  o^  MexicoTT^cause 
he  thought  "such  an  expedition  would  cost  a  vast  sum" of 
money,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  succ^Sul, 
and  if  it  could  there  was  no  object  to  be  obtained  by  it, 
as  it  would  not,  as  he  thought,  facilitate  peace."    Finally, 

1  Ibid,,  227.  « Ibid.,  228-230. 
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without  deciding  the  main  question^  it  was  agreed  that  nine 
additional  volunteer  regiments  to  serve  during  the  war 
should  be  called  from  the  states.^  ^ 

Some  weeks  before  this  time  Marcy  and  Mason,  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  had  talked  over  with 
Scott  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  proposed  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz;  and  on 
October  27  Scoti.J5lui  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
a  memorandum  entitled  ^^Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle/'  in 
in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  possession  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  Uliia  was  "  not  likely  to  be  worth 
one-tenth  of  the  lives,  time,  and  money,  which  their  cap- 
ture would  cost  us,"  unless,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to 
open  a  new  line  of  operations  against  the  city  of  Mexico. 
He  wasnowjiersua^^ 

must'iBe  taken,  or  at  least  placed  in  imminent  danger  of 
capture,  ancTthis  must  be  mainly  through  the  city  of  Tera 
^"Believed  that  the  castle  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out  heavy  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  time,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  preferable  to  capture  the  city  first  and  then  proceed 
against  the  castle. 

As  to  the  means  required,  he  began  with  the  proposition 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  seemed  to  present  this  dilemma 
to  the  United  States:  "If  you  come  with  few,  we  will  over- 
whelm you;  if  with  many,  you  will  overwhelm  yourselves." 
This  he  thought  was  particularly  true  of  the  line  of  opera- 
tions through  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosf,  where  a  large 
army  could  not  be  subsisted.  ThSL.^£g£SL».by,_5£gy.  of 
Vera  Cn3gJajj^^ijxJiia4udgm«nty  principallyin,.the  aj^oach 
of  the  ypllnw-ffivPT  RPfl,ctnn  in  f.liA  q^rjilg;  and  he  therefore 
thought  that  an  expedition  should  be  set  on  foot  early  in 
the  year,  which  should  consist  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men, 
leaving  Taylor  at  Monterey  with  what  Scott  called  a 
"threatening  force."  ^ 

^  The  call  was  issued  Nov.  16,  1846.  The  fonn  of  the  requisition  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  called  upon — Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
aissippi,  and  Texas — is  printed  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  470,  480. 

« Ibid.,  1268-1270. 
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A  fortnight  later  Scott  submitted  a  new  memorandum 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  further  urging  the  importance 
of  a  descent  on  Vera  Cruz  in  order  "  to  open  a  new  and  better 
line  of  operations  upon  the  enemy's  capital,"  for  which 
he  considered  that  an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men  might  be  ultimately  necessary.  He  estimated  Taylor's 
force,  including  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Wool,  at  about  sixty-five  hundred  regulars  and 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers;  and  he  suggested 
leaving  with  Taylor  twenty-five  hundred  regulars  and  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  volunteers,  or  eleven  thousand  in 
all. 

"With  this  force,"  he  wrote,  "all  necessary  garrisons  in  the  rear 
may  be  kept  up,  and  a  column  held  at  Monterey  capable  of  advancing 
on  the  line  of  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  or  of  detaining  in  its 
front  a  large  portion,  or  twice  the  number  of  the  Mexican  forces.  It 
is  certain  that  a  garrison  of  Americans  at  Monterey,  of  four,  or  even 
three  thousand  men,  would  be  able  to  defend  it  against  a  Mexican 
army  of  three  or  four  times  the  number.  But  the  movable  column 
at  that  point,  out  of  a  total  of  11,000  might  be  carried  up  to  at  least 
8,000.  This  it  may  be  assumed,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  threaten 
and  probably  take  Saltillo,  if  not  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  &c.  &c.,  com- 
bined with  the  movement  on  the  new  line  of  operations  from  Vera 
Cruz.  ...  To  meet  the  double  invasion,  Mexico  must  either  divide 
her  forces  and  increase  our  chance  of  success  on  both  lines,  or  double 
her  forces  on  one,  and  leave  the  other  comparatively  open  to  our 
advance." 

Scott  added  that  the  positive  instructions  of  the  Ameri- 
can govenunent  as  to  the  proper  division  of  forces  would  be 
needed,  "besides  the  presence  on  the  theatre  of  war  of  the 
highest  in  army  rank,"  who  would  be  the  proper  officer  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  government  and  "to  direct 
the  principal  attacking  column  on  and  from  Vera  Cruz." » 
Four  days  later  Scott  submitted  a  third  memorandum,  show- 
ing that  with  the  volunteers  just  called  for  there  might  be 
obtained  fourteen  thousand  men  for  Vera  Cruz,  leaving 
thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  Monterey.* 

» Ilnd.y  1270-1273  (memorandum  of  Nov.  12,  1846). 
« Ibid.,  1273  (memorandum  of  Nov.  16,  1846). 
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Evidently  M^cv  was  rpych  impressed  with  Scott's  sue- 
gesiis^ns^^ana  again  brought  up'Tor^scussion  in  the  cabinet 
the  qu^ion  of  appointing  a  general-in-chief  to  command 
the  army  in  the  field.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Taylor 
was  unfit  and  that  Patterson  had  not  sufficient  experience. 
Scott,  it  was  feared,  would  have  no  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  its  plans;  but  at  last,  after  much 
discussion,  Buchanan,  Walker,  Marcy,  and  Mason  all  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "as  he  was  the  highest  officer  in 
command  in  the  army  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  important  expedition."  Cave  Johnson,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  Clifford,  the  Attorney-General,^ 
were  more  or  less  opposed  to  emplojdng  Scott.  Polk  himself 
saidjthat  "nothing  but  stem  necessity  and  a  sense  of  public 
duty"  could  induce  him  to  place  Scott  at  the  head  of  so  im- 
portant an  expedition  as  that  contemplated  to  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Mexico,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  avoided. 
If  he  had  the  power  to  select  the  general,  he  would  select 
Benton.  Once  more  the  President  talked  with  Marcy  and 
Benton,  and  finally  was  broiigjit  to  the  reluctant  decision 
to£ut  Scott  in  command^otiteLyqaui^^  On 

tfieSay  following  this  conversation — Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19--Scott  was  therefore  sent  for  to  the  White  House 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  President,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  offered  aniwaccepted  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  Vera  Cruz. 

"I  then  told  him,"  the  President  noted,  "that  I  had  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War  given  him  my*  confidence  and  had  tendered 
him  the  command,  but  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  change  my 
determination.  I  was  willing  that  by-gones  should  be  by-gones  & 
that  he  should  take  the  command.  He  expressed  himself  as  being 
deeply  grateful  to  me  &  said  he  would  show  me  his  gratitude  by  his 
conduct  when  he  got  to  the  field.  He  was  so  grateful  &  so  much 
affected  that  he  almost  shed  tears."  * 


^  Nathan  Clififord,  of  Maine,  afterward  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  waa 
^pointed  Attorney-General  in  October,  1846,  after  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  declined  the  place. 

« Polk's  Diary,  II,  241-245. 
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Scott's  own  account  of  this  interview,  written  more  than 
fifteen  years  afterward,  represented  the  President  as  much 
more  effusive. 


"Every  expression  of  kindness  and  confidence,"  he  wrote,  " 
lavished  upon  me.  Such  was  the  warmth  and  emphasis  of  his  pro- 
fessions, that  he  fuiiy  won  my  confidence.  I  gave  him  a  cordial  re- 
ciprocation of  my  personal  sympathy  and  regard — ^being  again  and 
again  assured  that  the  country  would  be  bankrupted  and  dishonored 
unless  the  war  could  be  made  plainly  to  march  toward  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  that  I  only  could  give  to  it  the  necessary  impetus  and 
direction."  ^ 

The  following  week  Scott  left  Washington,  and  before 
the  end  of  November  was  on  his  way  to  the  South.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  told  that  the  President  had  asked  Con- 
gress to  create  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  in  order  to 
place  Benton  in  command  of  the  army.  Scott  recorded  his 
opinion  that  there  had  never  been  a  grosser  abuse  of  human 
confidence,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  friend,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  "an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  Santa  Anna  and  all  his  hosts."  ^ 

But  before  leaving  Washington  Scott  prepared  two  more 
memoranda  for  Marcy — one  a  draft  of  instructions  to  be 
sent  to  himself  and  the  second  a  discussion  of  Taylor's  de- 
spatch of  October  15.  In  the  latter  he  wrote:  "I  suppose 
that  the  war  must  go  forward,  and  not  be  allowed  to  d^en- 
erate  into  a  war  like  a  peace,  which  would  be  as  bad,  or  worse, 
than  a  peace  like  a  war,  involving  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  waste  of  money."  He  therefore  proposed  to  take 
five  thousand  regulars  and  six  thousand  volunteers  from 
Taylor,  although  the  latter  might  thereby  be  for  a  time  re- 
duced to  a  strictly  defensive  condition  at  Monterey.  To  the 
eleven  thousand  men  thus  to  be  detached  from  Taylor,  he 
proposed  to  add  four  thousand  voltmteers  of  the  new  regi- 
ments, making  fifteen  thousand  for  the  expedition  to  Vera 
Cruz;  and  to  send  subsequent  recruits  "to  enable  Major- 
General  Taylor  to  resume  oflfensive,  or  at  least  threatening, 

» Scott's  Memoirs,  399.  « Ibid.,  403. 
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movements  from  Monterey  upon  Saltillo,  San  Luis  de  Po- 
tosi,  &c.,  pending  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz."  ^ 

It  was  on  November  24  that  Scott  went  to  New  York, 
and  on  the  Mowing  day  he  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  Taylor 
explaining  that  he  intended  to  go  south  and  to  be  at  Camargo 
by  about  the  twenty-third  of  December. 

"  But,  my  dear  general,"  he  wrote,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from 
you  most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and  volunteers) 
whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall,  by  imperious  necessity — the  approach  of  yellow  fever  on  the 
gulf  coast — ^reduce  you,  for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This 
will  be  infinitely  painful  to  you,  and  for  that  reason  distressing  to  me. 
But  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  submit  to  the  temporary  sacrifice 
with  cheerfulness.    No  man  can  better  afford  to  do  so." ' 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  War  was  also  writing  to 
Taylor.  The  receipt  of  Taylor's  despatch  of  October  15 
was  acknowledged;  and  it  was  said  that  the  information 
therein  contained  confirmed  the  government  in  the  belief 
that  operations  could  not  be  extended  as  far  as  San  Luis 
Potosl.  If,  therefore,  no  effort  was  to  be  made  to  occupy 
any  place  in  advance  of  Monterey  or  Saltillo,  a  suflSicient 
force  could  be  detached  by  Taylor  to  enable  the  making  of 
a  successful  attack  upon  the  most  important  points  on  the 
coast,  and  it  had  now  become  evident  that  a  larger  force 
than  the  government  had  at  first  anticipated  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  an  expedition.  For  that  reason  the  Presi- 
dent had  decided  to  send  General  Scott  to  the  seat  of  war.' 

This  letter  frQHi,J(he.War. Department  was  crossed  by  one 
from  Taylor,  written  at  Monterey,  in  which  he  discussed 
rather  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  before  his  views  as 
to  the  proper  strategy  for  the  troops  under  his  command. 
The  line  whichjhe  considered  should  be  held  extended  from 
Parras^  tffio^gaitillo  and  Moili^ve^Jio^Tmij^iQq,  Refer- 
ring to  the  map  Taylor  said : 

» H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1274-1277.    Italics  in  original. 
«  Scott  to  Taylor,  Nov.  25,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  373. 
•  Marcy  to  Taylor,  Nov.  25,  1846;  ibid,,  369  ei  aeq. 
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"  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  San  Luis  Potosi  is  a  po^ticm  almost 
equally  distant  from  the  points  of  this  line.  This  would  give  a  foroe 
at  San  Luis  a  very  great  advantage  over  us,  were  it  not  for  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  communications — the  region  between  San  Luis 
and  the  mountains  being  scantily  supplied  with  water  and  subsistenoe, 
and  the  road  by  Saltilio  and  Monterey  being  the  only  practicable  route 
for  artillery  across  the  mountains.  Without  artillery,  the  Mexican 
troops  are  not  at  all  formidable,  and,  I  think,  have  but  little  confidence 
in  themselves.  I  therefore  consider  the  positions  of  Saltilio  and  Pams 
as  of  prime  importance.  With  an  intermediate  post  at  Patos,  and  the 
means,  by  a  good  road,  of  rapidly  uniting,  if  necessary,  I  deem  the 
columns  of  Brigadiers  General  Wool  and  Worth  quite  equal  to  hold 
that  flank  of  the  line.  I  shall,  however,  reinforce  the  latter  genenl, 
particularly  in  cavalry  and  shall  establish  a  reserve  at  this  place  (Mon- 
terey) to  support  the  advanced  positions,  should  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  require  it. 

**  Brigadier  General  Wool  is  understood  to  be  now  at  Parras  with  his 
colunm — say  2,400  strong,  with  six  gims.  Brigadier  General  Worth  has 
his  headquarters  at  Saltilio,  his  command  consisting  of  some  1,200 
regular  troops,  with  eight  guns.  I  propose  to  reinforce  him  by  two  regi- 
ments of  volunteer  foot,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry.  .  .  . 

"At  Monterey  will  be  the  headquarters  of  Major  General  Butler 
commanding  the  reserve.  .  .  . 

"  Tampico  is  now  garrisoned  by  eight  strong  companies  of  artillery 
and  the  Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers — say  1,000  effectives.  I  con- 
sider this  force  quite  sufficient  to  hold  the  place,  controlling,  as  we  do, 
the  harbor.  Between  Tampico  and  this  place,  Victoria  offers  itself  at 
once  as  an  important  position  to  be  held  by  us.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas;  it  is  situated  at  the  debouch6e  of  a  pass 
through  the  mountains,  and  it  has  a  p)ort,  No/o  la  Marina^  where  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  establish  a  convenient  depot.  It  also  threat- 
ens the  flank  of  the  Mexican  army,  should  it  advance  from  San  Luis. 
...  I  have,  therefore,  changed  nothing  in  my  original  purpose  of 
moving  on  Victoria,  believing  it  important  to  occupy  that  point,  and 
knowing  that  any  surplus  force  would  then  be  in  position  for  the  ul- 
terior views  of  the  government,  should  any  further  operations  on  the 
gulf  coast  be  ordered.  Major  General  Patterson  has  accordingly  been 
instructed  to  march  from  Matamoras  on  Victoria  with  three  regiments 
of  volunteers  from  his  division,  one  being  the  Tennessee  horse.  I  pro- 
pose to  move  from  this  point,  say  by  the  12th  instant,  with  the  regular 
troops  now  here  under  Brigadier  General  Twiggs  (except  those  to  be 
left  in  garrisons,  as  alK)ve),  and  the  regiments  of  General  Patterson's 
division  under  Brigadier  General  Quitman.  At  Montemorelos,  68 
miles  from  this,  I  shall  effect  a  junction  with  Riley,  who  is  now  there, 
and  incorporate  with  the  column  the  second  Tennessee  regiment  under 
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orders  for  that  place.  With  this  augmented  force  I  expect  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Major  General  Patterson  before  Victoria. 

"  After  establishing  a  depot,  if  it  be  found  practicable,  at  Soto  la 
Marina,  examining  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  making  such  dis- 
positions as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  position, 
it  is  my  intention,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  to  return  with  a  portion 
of  the  regular  force,  and  establish  my  head-quarters  in  advance  of 
Saltillo,  which,  after  all,  I  consider  to  be  our  most  important  point."  ^ 

Whsii^  T^y}nr  T)r>^  proposs^  Wfl?i  ^j}gr^l9^i/^b^  establish- 
mmt  nf  fl  fiefpneiira  linoj  eYtiPndinc  from  J^ftnaP  tJtesiL§^"'^ 
tillp,  A^pnt^rfjYi  Yip^^^^'q,  ^i^^i  T'flmpinn — a..JiBeva>earry  five 
^U^Tp^  ^^1^^  ^'^  l^gt.b — whuih  wfl-q  tA  be-tJSatMfled^^BjT^^ 

nearer  to  each  other  than  about  seventy  miles.  ThejQgpt 
of  thiffjino  ftt  SaltjGltt  apj  Parras  was  cleaiIRr  exposeoto  at- 
tack  by  the  f lulJorce  ot^tti^Aiejacaft^A^  ex- 

pected .taJwk^^  men.' 

The  military  weakness  of  such  a^gition  ^RTPPf^  nV^yjr^ng 
f/i  nbgf|]ryf>rR  ajj j^.  fiftr?ffiy!fi:  Whftn  the  despatch  just  quoted 
was  read  in  Washington  the  President  noted  his  fears  and 
dissatisfaction. 

"  It  appears  that  Gen'l  Taylor  has  paid  no  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
Government,  but  has  dispersed  the  troops  in  small  bodies  at  different 
and  distant  points  from  each  other,  so  that  great  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that  they  are  so  exposed  that  some  portion  of  them  may 
be  cut  off  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  It  is  manifest  that 
Gen'l  Taylor  is  wholly  incompetent  for  so  large  a  command.  He 
seems  to  have  no  mind  or  powers  of  combination.  .  .  .  Gen'l  Taylor, 
by  dispersing  his  forces  into  ^inall  bodies,  has  acted  directly  against 
the  views  of  the  Government  and  contrary  to  his  own  views  as  com- 
municated to  the  Government,  that  he  could  not  advance  beyond 
Monterey  with  safety."* 

Tf\y\nrj  pftv^rt.hftlpiss^  h^4  ^Q  misgivings,  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  December  started  with  his  troops  upon  the  march  to 
Victoria;'  but  he  had  hardly  been  gone  forty-eight  hours 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Dec.  8,  1846;  ibid.,  379-381. 

»  Polk's  Diary f  II,  307  (Jan.  5, 1847).  Polk  seems  to  have  confused  Monterey 
with  Saltillo.  See  also  Marcy  to  Scott,  Jan.  4,  1847,  directing  that  Taylor's 
troops  be  concentrated  at  Monterey;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  871. 

*  See  the  formal  orders  for  the  march,  Urid.f  513  el  acq. 
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from  Monterey,  when  he  was  overtaken  at  the  village  of 
Montemorelos  by  a  despatch  from  General  Worth.  Worth 
stated  that  he  had  received  intelligence  to  the  effect  that 
Santa  Anna  ''  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  of 
force  toward  Victoria,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  to  strike 
a  heavy  blow  at  Saltillo,  and,  if  successful,  then  at  Grenend 
Wool's  force  at  Parras."  Worth's  intelligence  was  incor- 
rect. Santa  Anna  was  not  yet  in  any  condition  to  move 
from  San  Luis  Potosf,  and  Worth's  belief  in  the  rumored 
advance  was  based  partly  on  erroneous  reports  of  the  move- 
ment of  some  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  at  outlying  posts,  and 
partly  on  his  soldier-like  apprehension  of  what  a  vigilant 
and  active  enemy  might  do. 

Worth's  first  impulse  was  of  course  to  concentrate  at  Sal- 
tillo.  Besides  writing  to  Taylor,  information  was  also  sent 
to  Wool  at  Parras  and  to  Butler  at  Monterey  of  the  exposed 
position  of  Worth's  small  force,  and  both,  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  Worth's  despatches,  sent  reinforcements  to  his 
aid.  Butler  went  forward  with  two  regiments  of  volunteers, 
leaving  a  small  force  to  garrison  Monterey.  Wool,  who  held 
an  isolated  position  at  Parras,  was,  however,  unable  to 
march  directly  to  Saltillo — the  direct  road  being  impracti- 
cable for  wagons  and  artillery.  The  only  means  of  conmiu- 
nication  between  them  wa^  by  pacing  through  the  hacienda 
of  La  Encantada,  a  point  some  ten  miles  from  Saltillo  on 
the  direct  road  to  San  Luis.  Saltillo,  La  Encantada,  and 
Parras  were  thus  situated  at  the  apexes  of  a  triangle,  one 
side  of  which  was  impassable  for  an  army.  It  was  apparent, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Mexicans  could  seize  and  hold  La  En- 
cantada at  the  southern  apex  of  the  triangle.  Wool  and 
Worth  would  be  effectually  isolated  and  could  be  dealt  with 
in  detail ;  and  Wool  accordingly  broke  up  his  camp  at  Par- 
ras, and  pushing  his  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  a  day,  arrived  at  La  Encantada  on  December  21.  By 
the  time  he  got  there,  Major-General  Butler  had  arrived  at 
Saltillo  and  by  virtue  of  his  rank  took  command  of  the  en- 
tire combined  forces  of  Worth  and  Wool. 

Taylor  himself  had  reached  Monterey  and  was  actually 
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on  his  way  thence  to  Saltillo,  when  he  was  met,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  December,  by  a  despatch  announcing  the  concen- 
tration of  Butler's  entire  force,  and  that  the  movement  of 
the  Mexicans  had  not  taken  place.  It  was  indeed  reported 
that  their  advanced  posts  had  rather  been  withdrawn,  and 
Taylor,  therefore,  at  once  retraced  his  steps  toward  Vic- 
toria with  General  Twiggs's  brigade  of  regulars,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  marching  backward  and  forward. 
Quitman's  brigade  of  volunteers  had  meanwhile  occupied 
Victoria  on  December  29  without  resistance.  Taylor, 
with  Twiggs  and  his  brigade,  arrived  there  on  January  4, 
and  Patterson  with  the  volunteers  from  Matamoros  also 
came  up  on  the  same  day.  The  force  thus  collected  was 
over  five  thousand  strong  and,  as  Taylor  reported,  in  excel- 
lent health  and  in  good  condition  for  sfervice.^ 

But  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  concentration  at 
Victoria  Taylor  found  that  the  state  of  his  supplies  would 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  move  his  command.  The 
place  was  practically  not  tenable,  and  therefore  on  Janu- 
ary 14  the  regulars,  under  Twiggs,  started  upon  their 
march  toward  Tampico.  They  were  followed  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days  by  Patterson's  volunteers,  it  being  expected 
that  the  whole  force,  numbering  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  men,  would  reach  their  destination 
by  the  twenty-fifth.  Taylor  himself  retained  May's  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  and  the  Mississippi  regiment  of  volunteers, 
''partly  as  escort  to  headquarters,  and  partly  to  guard  a 
train  of  supplies  just  arrived  from  Matamoros,  and  which 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  send  forward  to  Tampico.  No 
troops  will  be  left  in  garrison  here,"  i.  c,  at  Victoria.^ 

thug  given  up — laflapigo^t  one  end  of  the  line,  was  occu- 
pied.  North  and  west  of  that  there  were  no  American  gar- 
ii§Qns,,^cept  at  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  with  their  depots 
at  Camargo  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  Grande;  but 
though  Taylor  still  held  Saltillo,  General  Scott  and  the 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Jan.  7,  1847;  ibid.,  388. 
« Taylor  to  Scott,  Jan.  15,  1847;  ibid,,  861. 
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administration  had  some  time  before  decided  that  it  should 

be  abandoned  and  that  T'^ylflf,  ^?^^M^d,gn^y  ^^^£^-^^52!^^ 
v.  defensive  DositJon  at  ^Igptereyr"^ — 


Nearly  a  month  before  1  ayior  gave  up  the  idea  of  holding 
Victoria,  Scott ;  had  written  from  New  Orleans  explaining 
in  some  detail  his  plans  for  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz, 
which  was  to  open  "  a  new  and  shorter  line  of  operations  on 
the  capital."  The  first  great  difficulty  was  to  get  together,  in 
time  and  afloat,  off  the  Brazos  de  Santiago,  a  sufficient  force 
to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  before  the  yellow- 
fever  season.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were  desirable,  if  not 
necessary;  but  he  would  go  forward  if  he  could  assemble 

five  thousand  regulars  and  three  thousand  volunteers, 

-J 

"To  make  up  the  force  for  the  new  expedition,"  he  continued,  "I 
foresee  that  I  shall  ...  be  obliged  to  xeduio^^.Q}i  tp  tt^g  defmaLYg  at 
the  moment  when  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  my  expedition  that  you  should  be  in  strength  to  manoeuvre 
offensively  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  &c.  .  .  .  Including  the  regulars 
and  volunteers  at  Tampico,  or  on  their  way  thither,  I  may  now  say 
that  I  shall  want  from  you,  say  Worth's  division  of  regulars,  made  up 
to  4000  men;  two  field  batteries,  say  Duncan's  and  Taylor's,  and  500 
regular  cavalry;  besides  500  volunteer  cavalry,  and  as  many  volunteer 
foot  as  you  can  possibly  spare — leaving  you  a  sufficient  force  to  defend 
Monterey  and  maintain  your  communications  with  Camargo."  * 

Scott  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  the 
end  of  December  and  tried  in  vain  to  arrange  an  interview 
with  Taylor;  but  the  latter  was  so  briskly  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  between  Saltillo,  Monterey,  and  Victoria 
that  no  meeting  was  had.  Scott  therefore  wrote  from 
Camargo,  giving  further  details  as  to  the  movements  of 
troops,  expressing  a  hope  that  toward  April  such  reinforce- 
ments might  be  received  as  would  enable  Taylor  to  advance 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
saying  that  till  then  "the  strict  defensive"  wasLibe  only 
course.  At  the  same  time  Scott  sent  definite  orders  direct 
to  General  Butler  for  the  movements  of  Worth's  division 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  which  were  to  be  withdrawn.* 

» Scott  to  Taylor,  Dec.  20,  1846;  ibid.,  839. 

*  Same  to  same,  and  Scott  to  Butler,  Jan.  3,  1847;  ibid.,  848,  851-853. 
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Whfle  Scott  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  making  these  ar- 
rangements, the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Washington,  was 
writing  to  him  expressing  anxiety  in  regard  to  Taylor's 
pK)8ition.  There  were  too  many  posts  in  the  long  line  occu- 
pied by  his  army  which  might  be  separately  attacked. 

"  While  engaged  in  an  expedition  on  the  seacoast,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  penetrate  the  country  beyond  Monterey,  with  a  view  to  its  perma- 
nent occupation,  though  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  threatening  at- 
titude at  that  point.    Monterey  must  be  held  with  a  sufficient  force."  ^ 

Scott  concurred  in  the  Secretary's  suggestion  as  to  Sal- 
tillo,  and  immediately  on  receiving  the  despatch  just^uoted 
he  wfote  to  Taylor  ordering  him  to  fall  back  to  Atonterey. 


"I  hope,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  left,  or  shall  leave  you,  including  the 
new  volunteers  who  will  soon  be  up,  a  competent  force  to  defend  the 
head  of  your  line  (Monterey)  and  its  commimications  with  the  depots 
in  the  neighborhood.  To  enable  you  to  do  this  more  certainly,  I 
must  ask  you  to  abandon  Saltillo,  and  to  make  no  detachments,  except 
for  reconnoiaanc€8  and  immediate  defence,  much  beyond  Monterey.  I 
know  this  to  be  the  wish  of  the  government,  foimded  on  reasons  in 
which  I  concur;  among  them,  that  the  enemy  intends  to  operate 
against  small  detachments  and  posts."  * 


Hprft   then,  wm  a|,  loaf  fha  Hpfim'tivp  nJRn  nf  cam] 

Tamgijpq,  witbL.a,.ains]J-fiaJCl^  held;.,..  Saltillo 

^8  to^hfi  abaodojj^.  Taylor's  entire  remaining  force  was 
to  be  concentrated  in  Monterey,  with  only  such  detach- 
ments as  migEt  be  nefeded  to  keep  open  his  communications 
by  way  of  Camargo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  Scott^  jfitt  the,  head  _of  alL  the  troops  that  could  be  cpl-^ 
lected,-waa^  seize  Vera  Croay  aad.JiifincfciniiQlbwm^  the 
line  of  nMtfeb  pursued  by  Coi1;£s:rTta.endjeav4^  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

»  Marcy  to  Scott,  Jan.  4,  1847;  ibid.,  389. 
>  Scott  to  Taylor,  Jan.  26,  1847;  ibid.,  864. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

ANTI-CLERICALISM  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY 

The  authorities  in  MexicO;  unlike  those  in  the  United 
SlateS;  gave  themsely^^veiy  little  coiu2(^b  njhgiit-r^anfi  flf- 
campaign.  Thelpmblenis  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were 
far  more  fundamental,  for  they  were  pfoMAn^p  inYAlvjn|r 
thfi  bflT^LjSxififcpnrf"  nf  nn  f\rrry  It  had  only  been  by  dint  of 
great  exertions  that  a  few  thousand  men  could  be  assembled 
at  Monterey;  and  it  became  daily  more  and  more  difficult 
to  equip  or  subsist  a  force  of  any  respectable  size.  The 
difficulty  resolved  itself,  of  course,  intp  a 


anohdw  "money  was  to  be  raised  for  the  army  was," 
last  analysis,  the  problem  set  before  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. There  was  but  pne  mine  in  J^xico,  said  a  Mexican 
historian,  from  which  money  could  be  extracted^  and  that 
was  the  property  of  the  church,  which  few  dared  to  lay  hands 
on.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  always  professed  the  utmost 
piety,  was  most  unwilling  to  come  forward  as  the  author  of 
a  plan  for  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church;  and  for 
months  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  money  could  be  raised  from  this 
source  without  his  being  put  forward  as  the  author. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Vera  CruZj  in  August, 
he  refused  to  show  himself  in  the  capital,  although  uiged 
to  do  so  by  Salas  and  the  rest  of  the  temporary  government. 
The  reason  which  he  alleged  for  staying  away  was  that  he 
feared  his  enemies  might  accuse  him  of  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  revolution  of  August  4, 1846,  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  the  presidential  chair;  and  he  declared  Jthat  his  sole 
ambition  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  repeUmg  tKe  piratical 
invasion  of  the  Americans.    Nevertheless,  on  "EepteniBer 
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14,  having  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  he  arrived  at 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  received  with  great  popular 
rejoicing  and  a  number  of  speeches  at  the  palace;  but  he 
refused  to  accept  a  dinner  which  was  to  be  given  in  his 
honor,  and  took  up  his  residence  outside  the  city  at  the 
Archbishop's  Palace  at  Tacubaya. 

Persisting  firmly  in  his_ref usal.  to  accept  Jthe  responsibili- 
ties  of  The  government^  SaBta  Anna  declared  that  he  wotdd 
onlyTSE^Q^  tHe^capital  long  enough  to_  §ecijre.  supplies 
for  &  cagpipaign.  He  also  announced  that  iie  did  not  mean 
to  leave  a  single  soldier  in  the  city,  as  he  meant  to  concen- 
trate his  whole  force  at  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  that  he  would 
insist  on  the  government's  providing  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  for  the  support  of  the  army.  But 
while  he  professed  entire  detachment  from  politics,  his  chief 
occupation  at  Tacubaya,  according  to  the  general  belief  in 
Mexico,  was  the  carrying  on  of  intrigues  with  the  various 
factions  and  the  encouragement  of  hostility  between  them. 
His  object,  it  was  said,  was  to  push  the  radical  party — ^the 
exaltados — ^to  such  an  extreme  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  by  the  public  generally  to  take  over  the  government 
as  a  saviour  of  society.  Salas,  who  was  still  acting  as  Presi- 
dent ad  interim,  was  a  notoriously  weak  figure-head,  and 
Santa  Anna's  design  was  to  push  forward  Farias,  the  typi- 
cal representative  of  the  radical  party  and  the  old  enemy 
of  the  church. 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  a  "  council  of  government," 
with  Farias  at  its  head,  which  was  done  by  a  decree  issued 
by  General  Salas  on  September  20,  1846.^  The  next  step 
was  to  use  Farias  as  a  cat's-paw  to  extract  from  the  church 
the  money  needed  for  the  support  of  the  army. 

It  would  obviously  have  been  too  dangerous  a  policy  to 
attempt  to  lay  hands  at  once  upon  the  church's  property, 
and  the  government  therefore  devoted  itself  ostentatiously 
to  efforts  to  raise  the  money  elsewhere.  Appeals  were  made 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation,  and  these  appeals  actually 
brought  out  some  substantial  contributions,  as  the  news  of 

1  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  171. 
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Taylor's  march  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Monterey  came  in 
good  season  to  inflame  the  patriotism  of  those  who  had 
money  to  give.  Santa  Anna  himself  encouraged  the  move- 
ment by  declaring  that  he  personally  would  advance  money 
for  the  support  of  the  army.  But  the Jptal^  result  of  these 
appeals  was,  of  xourse,  absurdly  inadequate  to  setting  an 
army  in  the  field,  although  money  enpugh  was  actually 
raised  to  enable  Santa  Anna  to  march  out  from  the  capitd 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  at  the  head  of  two  bri- 
gades, for  the  relief,  as  he  stated,  of  Monterey.  Monterey 
had  fallen  three  days  before. 

On  August  29,  the  day  after  Santa  Anna  left  the  capi- 
tal, the  official  newspaper  published  a  full  account  of  the 
pious  and  public  visit  of  the  commanding  general  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  whither  he  had  gone, 
like  Dunois  partant  pour  la  Syrie,  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  the  sacred  image  in  the  campaign  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake. From  this  incident  the  newspaper  deduced  the 
moral  that  the  clergy  ought  to  pay  for  the  army  as  well  as 
pray  for  it. 

"The  American  army,"  said  the  Diario,  "is  made  up  of  adventurers 
who  have  no  country,  no  political  or  religious  creed,  no  moral  principles 
or  sentiments;  for  whom  there  are  no  priests  or  magistrates,  and  for 
whom  the  house  of  God,  the  Senate,  a  drawing-room,  a  theatre  and  a 
circus,  are  all  the  same.  For  this  reason  we  think  that  the  ministers  of 
the  altar,  being  specially  interested  in  the  present  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  adorable  religion,  instead  of  incessantly  directing  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  ought  also  to  unite  with  other  citizens  in 
contributing  of  their  wealth  to  aid  the  government  in  the  present 
critical  circumstances."  * 

On  the  second  of  October,  four  days  after  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  had  been  invoked,  the  news  of  the  capitulation 
of  Monterey  reached  the  capital.  On  the  same  day  Gen- 
eral Salas  issued  a  decree  which  had  evidently  been  pre- 
pared for  use  some  time  beforehand.  It  began  by  reciting 
at  great  length  that  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States 
was  for  the  Mexican  nation  a  question  of  life  or  death;  that 

1  Miidco  d  travia  de  los  Siglos,  TV,  591. 
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many  individuals  had  ofifered  generous  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  war,  but  these  sums  had  proved  insufficient;  that 
the  war  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  languish  for  want  of 
monqr,  lest  the  men  of  that  generation  should  become  the 
object  of  the  curses  of  posterity  and  the  scorn  of  other 
nations  and  of  history;  and  that  sacrifices  must  therefore 
be  exacted  from  all  citizens.  Owners  of  real  estate  were 
therefore  required  to  pay  the*  government  a  sum  equal  to 
one  month's  rent  for  their  lands,  while  those  who  occupied 
their  own  houses  and  lands,  including  convents  and  schools, 
were  also  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  might  be  assessed  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  month's  rent.  Tenants  were  to  pay  a  sum 
equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  month's  rent  of  the  premises 
they  occupied,  imless  their  rental  was  less  than  a  dollar  a 
month.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  to  be  deposited  in  a, 
special  safe  with  tEfSe^tevs.lineTx)  be  held  by  the  Preadent 
01  tne  republic,  another  by  the  Secretaxy  oFthe  Treasury, 
and'xhe  iWrd  By  TBS^cMgtjJfcgld^  oftte  city  of  Mexico"^  so 


^hat  no  money  coind  be  drawn  excepTTor  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  war —  ^  curiously  primitxY^jnethod  of  ^^curing 
financial  responsibility. ,  .There  was  also  to  be  a  nationS* 
lotlfiiy  on  alarge  scale/ 

1  he  decree  did  not/nowever,  provide  any  means  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  the  amoimts  thus  levied,  so  that  nobody 
obeyed  it,  and  it  was  generally  ridiculed  and  assailed  in  the 
public  press.  It  was,  however^  to^wpe-^exteni^ia  xause 
of  serious  riot§J»-4he..capitftt"betw6^-^aeHFotlrteenth  and 
eighteenth  of  October,  1846,^alttKmgh4^wag«alfio .saidthat 
private  letters  from  Santa  Anna,  published  in  the  news- 
papers, in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  General  Salas,  had  contributed  to  these  disturb- 
ances. These  riots,  whatever  their  cause,  were  quickly  put 
down. 

SantaL^Anna,  with  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
arrxveaat^San  Lui^^  Pnt^osf  on  thp  gjgjitj]  nf  (]k>j|nhftr.  A  few 
days  before,  Ampudia,  with  the  whole  of  the  former  garrison 
of  Monterey,  had  started  south  from  Saltillo,  and  after  a 

1  Decree  of  Oct.  2,  1846;  ibid.,  172. 
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fortnight's  march  they  arrived  at  San  Luis.  "BimmlmmdB!^ 
ment  nf  Ro^fiiln  oyQA-hy  Sawlft  ^nffftlf  Qcdgff;  but  why  he 
should  have  been  ordered  to  evacuate  that  important  point 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  movement  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  by  Mexican  writers. 

At  the  same  time  Santa^Anna  gave  or4firp  for  the  pmie- 
diate  evacuaJian  nf  ^n'mpyfl^  which  was  garrisoned 'by 
about  four  thousand  men^  and  orders  were  sent  to  all  the 
neighboring  states  of  Mexico  to  forward  reinforcements  to 
San  Luis.  Works  of  defence  were  thrown  up  about  that  dly, 
and  the  troops  whom  Santa  Anna  had  already  collected^ 
together  with  the  reinforcements  as  they  arrived,  were  or- 
ganized and  occasionally  drilled;  in  preparation  for  a  forward 
movement. 

"The  infantry,"  wrote  an  officer,  "was  exercised  by  brigades  under 
the  command  of  the  respective  generals;  but  I  never  saw  any  general 
manoeuvres  even  by  divisions.  The  cavalry  was  drilled  only  by  regi- 
ments. The  artillery  hardly  ever  manoeuvred,  and  never  fired  a  blank 
shot.  The  general  in  command  was  never  present  on  the  field  of 
manoeuvres,  so  that  he  was  imable  to  appreciate  the  respective  quali- 
ties of  the  various  bodies  under  his  command.  On  Sundays  the  troops 
went  to  mass,  marched  through  the  city  and  returned  to  their  quarters. 
If  any  meetings  of  the  principal  commanding  officers  were  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  was  not  known  nor  was  it  known 
whether  any  plan  of  campaign  had  been  formed.  In  none  of  the  corps 
were  there  schools  of  officers  as  there  should  have  been."  ^ 

The  reinforcements  which  arrived,  principally  from  the 
states  of  Guanajuato  and  Jalisco,  were  badly  armed, 
badly  clothed,  and  completely  ignorant  of  their  duties. 
Many  of  the  soldiers,  says  the  author  just  cited,  went  into 
battle  without  ever  having  fired  off  a  musket.  But  Santa 
Anna,  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  activity,  succeeded 
in  collecting  a  large  body  of  troops  who,  if  not  very  eflBcient, 
were  at  least  capable  of  making  long  marches  and  of  sustain- 
ing patiently  great  fatigues. 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  moderate  smns  of  money 
which  had  been  contributed  for  the  army  were  nearly  ex- 

^  Balbontin,  InvaHon  Americana,  55. 
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hausted,  and  the  plan  embodied  in  the  decree  of  October  2, 
1846 — ^which  really  consisted  in  requesting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nation  to  contribute  voluntarily  the  equivalent  of  a 
month's  rent — haviag4)roved  a  failure,  the  ingenious  minds 
of  the  authorities  in  Mexico  hit  upon  another  and  more 
complicated  expedient. 

A  decree  was  issued  on  November  19, 1846,  which  recited 
the  necessity  for  raising  money,  in  view  of  the  approach  of 
the  day  upon  which  a  battle  would  take  place  on  whose  re- 
sult would  perhaps  depend  the  very  existence  of  the  republic; 
that  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  would  be  use- 
less if  the  necessary  money  was  not  forthcoming;  that  the 
government  had  exhausted  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
means  and  all  mild  and  temperate  measures  {medios  suaves 
y  templados);  that  the  venerable  clergy  throughout  the 
whole  republic,  and  especially  in  the  metropolitan  diocese, 
had  constantly  expressed  itself  as  ready  to  contribute  from 
its  property  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  saving  the  nation; 
and  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  private  individuals 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  It  jyaa  th^ref oy^  de- 
creed that  drafts  RhonlH  hft  drflwn  ^y  f^j^p  g^vfimmont.  upon 

the  clergy  throughout  the  country,  payable,  with  interest, 
in  two  years  from  date,  which  drafts  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities of  each  bishopric  must  accept  within  three  days 
after  sight.  It  was,  of  course,  also  a  necessary  part  of 
the  scheme  to  get  these  drafts  promptly  discounted,  and 
the  decree,  therefore,  further  provided  that  certain  persons 
who  were  to  be  designated  in  each  locality  were  to  pur- 
chase these  drafts  at  par  within  eight  days  after  demand. 
The  total  amounts  of  the  drafts  were  to  be  two  million 
dollars.^ 

Before  the  eflBcacy  of  this  measure  could  be  fully  tested, 
the  Mexican  Congress  met  and  was  opened  in  the  usual  form 
by  General  Salas  on  Sunday,  December  6, 1846.    His  speech 

1  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  211-216.  The  sum  of  $800,000  was  to  be  raised  in  the 
Federal  District  (city  of  Mexico  and  suburbs),  and  a  list  of  the  individuals  who 
were  to  be  assessed  in  sums  varying  from  $20,000  to  $200  apiece  is  annexed  to 
the  decree.  Similar  lists,  of  course,  were  to  be  prepared  in  each  bishopric  by 
the  authorities  of  the  locality. 
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set  forth  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  revolution  of  the  pre- 
vious August,  gave  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  government 
during  the  four  months  that  had  since  elapsed^  announced 
that  the  national  army  had  been  concentrated  and  oi^ganized 
at  San  Luis  Potosl  and  nimibered  twenty-three  thousand 
men,  and  that  it  was  hoped  they  would  soon  meet  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  which  were  advancing  toward  the  interior  of  the 
republic  under  General  Taylor.  The  national  triumph,  he 
added,  would  be  a  certainty,  provided  the  new  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  fortify  the  federal  system  and 
democratic  principles,  and  provided  also  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  bringing  the  nation  out  of  the  chaos  and 
absolute  disorder  in  which  it  had  been  involved  as  the  re- 
sult of  perpetual  revolutions. 

The  first  mgasuEg  which  the  teroporar}^  government  uiiged 
upon  Congress  was  neceesarily  tbfttnf  dealipgwRfa^^^ 
cial  situation,  for  that,  in  the  th^ . a)nditiQn^^ol  iile J3bo, 
dominated  everything  else.  Ahnonte,  who  had  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  proposed  the  imposition  of  an 
extraordinary  tax  upon  each  of  the  states  and  territories, 
payable  monthly,  in  addition  to  an  inunediate  payment  ag- 
gregating sLx  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Congress,  however, 
received  the  suggestion  without  enthusiasm,  and  it  adopted 
a  reply  to  his  proposal,  expressing  surprise  that  Congress 
should  be  thus  called  upon — immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  two  houses,  and  before  any  account  had  been 
rendered  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  already  collected — to  furnish  additional 
supplies  for  the  campaign. 

"The  government,"  said  the  reply  of  Congress,  "in  the  four  months 
of  its  existence,  during  which  it  has  exercised  absolute  power,  was  under 
the  strictest  obHgation  to  provide  means — not  only  for  the  term  of  its 
own  existence,  but  also  for  such  a  period  as  might  elapse  before  the 
representatives  of  the  country  could  establish  new  taxes  and  make 
them  effective.  .  .  .  Before  loading  the  people,  already  oppressed  by 
taxes,  including  that  which  is  most  onerous — the  tax  of  their  blood — 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  is  needed  in  order  to  sustain  the  war 
for  a  year.  Congress  should  not  pursue  a  system  of  only  acting  from 
day  to  day.*' 
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The  reply  concluded  by  demanding  information  of  the 
receipts  of  the  government  and  a  budget  of  expenses,  in 
order  that  Congress  might  act  with  full  knowledge.^ 

Having  delivered  this  rebuke  to  the  government  of  Salas, 
Congress  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President  and 
"^ce-President  of  the  republic.  Rattfair.a^jaa,  h: 
majon^_qf  the  states  (eleven  to  nine),  was  elected  PreS( 
OvgfTDon  Francisco  Eloriaga.^  His  old  associate,  G(5>mez 
Farias^  was  chosen  Vice-President,  to  the  annoyance  and 
alum'  of  "the  conservative  elements  of  society,  especially 
the  clergy. 

In  accepting  his  election,  Santa  Anna  in  a  high-flown  letter 
repeated  his  declaration  that  he  had  not  returned  from  exile 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  presidency,  but  only  "to 
combat  the  daring  foreigner  who  profanes  with  his  presence 
the  sacred  territory  of  the  fatherland."  He  asserted  that 
he  would  accept  the  post  simply  because  he  wished  to  pay 
respect  to  the  decision  of  the  constituent  Congress  which 
represented  the  nation;  that  he  purposed  to  carry  on  the 
military  operations  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and 
which,  under  divine  favor,  would  result  in  conquering  a 
glorious  peace;  and  that  when  this  was  accomplished  he 
intended  to  surrender  the  oflBce  of  President  and  retire  into 
private  life.  He  did  not,  however,  then  take  the  oath  of 
office. 

Gfimftz  f^riaa^  being  thus  left  to  himself  by  Santa  Anna, 
was  now  in  readiness  to  raise  money  by  means  of  the  seizure 

r^¥^nn\^ci^^^i^na^    prr^porfy      fl,    m^jrsP    f-Q    wlUCh    hlS    thOUgl^tS 

naturaliy  iuj^ed.  His  first  step  was  to  cause  an  inspired 
article  to  be  puBBshed  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December 
31,  in  which,  after  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing abundant  means  for  cariymg  on  the  government,  and 
after  referring  to  Almonte's  proposed  special  tax  upon  the 
states,  attention  was  called  to  the  propriety  of  contributions 
by  the  church.  The  measure  proposed  in  the  decree  of 
November  19  for  raising  money  by  means  of  drafts  drawn 

*  MSxico  d  trcu^  de  hs  Siglos^  IV,  600. 

» Decree  of  Dec.  23, 1846;  Dublaay  Lozano,  V,  238* 
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upon  the  clergy;  it  was  said;  had  proved  a  melancholy  fail- 
ure.  Every  possible  means  had  been  taken  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  to  postpone  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
affair,  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
venerable  clergy  had  not  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  bishops  were  therefore  now  urged  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  country,  in  view  of  the  great  dangers  which 
threatened  "our  religion,  our  independence,  and  our  liberty." 

This  very  broad  hint  produced  no  results,  and  the  govern- 
ment within  the  week  proposed  to  Congress  the  forcible 
seizure  of  the  endowments  of  the  chiuxh.  Tihn  firnijnnnl^ 
^  was  jrQjttgL  expeckdy  wasJuUerly  jaaaiil^;  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  were  so  obvious,  and  the  government  of 
the  day  was  so  strong,  that  after  a  continuous  session  of 
nearly  three  days  and  three  nights — ^lasting  from  the  seventh 
of  January,  1847,  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  that 
month-a  biU  was-^waiad  authoiuttg  the-  flwaninent  tq 
raise  fifteear^fisillian  doUaiaJby  mortgage  or  sale  of  cHuith 
property  for  U>M>uipo8e  of  e«nyQ  o^4l>ie  ^"  inK^^ 
United  States.  It  was  approved  by  Farias,  and  became  a 
law  on  the  eleventh  of  January. 

This  statute,  in  the  most  general  terms,  authorized  the 
government  to  seize  any  church  endowments  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  with  certain  excep- 
tions. The  property  excepted  was  that  used  for  the  support 
of  hospitals,  almshouses,  schools,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions; benefices  created  by  gift,  in  which  the  right  of  nom- 
ination resided  in  individuals;  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments, 
and  other  objects  indispensable  for  worship;  and  the  prop- 
erty of  nunneries  to  an  amount  equal  to  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  of  the  nuns.  The  proceeds  of  seizures  were  not 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  object  than  that  of  canymg  on 
the  war,  and  one  milh'on  dollars  out  of  the  fifteen  must  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  arms,  one-half  of  which  were 
to  be  given  to  the  frontier  states  and  the  balance  to  the 
other  states.^ 

Instantly  upon  the  passage  of  this  law  the  chapter  of  the 

'  Law  of  Jan.  11, 1847;  ibid.,  246-252. 
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Cathedral  of  Mexico  issued  a  formal  protest,  in  which  they 
get  forth  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  comply  with 
it  without  incurring  the  censures  and  ecclesiastical  penalties 
pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Trent  against  those,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  dignity,  who  should  despoil,  or  consent  to  de- 
spoiling, the  property  of  the  church.^ 

This  protest  produced  the  expected  result.  The  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  publish  or  execute  the  law  refused  to 
do  so.  But  there  were  men  of  a  younger  generation  who 
were  quite  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  support- 
ing  tli  ykL  of  Parks  and  his  cabtae?,  and  of  oppod^  the 
whole  power  of  the  church;  and  one  of  these  was  the  third 
deputy  alcalde  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  Don  Juan  Jos6  Baz, 
who  said  that  he  would  publish  the  decree,  and  would  for 
that  purpose  take  charge  ad  interim  of  the  government  of 
the  Federal  District.  He  did  so,  and  the  decree  was  pub- 
lished at  noon  on  Wednesday,  January  13,  1847.  The  step 
was  followed  by  some  attempts  at  rioting  in  the  city,  which 
were  apparently  incited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral. 
At  noon  on  Thursday,  January  14,  people  ran  about  the 
streets  shouting:  "Long  live  religion !'*  "Down  with  the 
government!"  The  shops,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  were 
instantly  closed,  and  there  was  general  apprehension  of 
serious  trouble ;  but  the  affair  went  no  further  at  that  time. 

Next  day  it  was  found  that  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral 
had  been  closed  and  were  being  kept  closed,  and  it  was 

*  Protest  of  January  11, 1847,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon.  The  edict  referred  to 
is  in  Sess.  XXII,  c.  XI,  Bonorum  Cuiuscunque  ecdesiae  aut  yii  loci  occupalores 
jnmiturUvr.  The  essential  parts  of  it  may  be  thus  translated:  ^'If  any  cleric 
or  layman,  by  whatsoever  dignity  pre-eminent,  be  he  even  emperor  or  king, 
should  be  so  possessed  by  covetousness  as  to  presume  to  convert  to  his  own  use 
the  jurisdictions,  property,  rents  and  rights,  including  those  held  in  fee  or 
under  lease,  the  fruits,  emoluments,  or  any  sources  of  revenue  whatsoever  be- 
longing to  any  church,  or  to  any  benefice,  whether  secular  or  regular,  which 
ought  to  be  employed  for  the  necessities  of  the  ministers  thereof  or  of  the  poor; 
he  shall  lie  under  an  anathema  until  he  shall  have  made  full  restitution  to  the 
church,  and  until  he  shall,  furthermore,  have  obtained  absolution  from  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  And  the  cleric  who  shall  be  the  author  of,  or  consenting  to, 
any  execrable  fraud  and  usurpation  of  this  kind,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same 
penalties;  as  also  he  shall  be  deprived  of  all  benefices  whatsoever,  and  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  others."  The  phrase  anathema  sybiaceat  is  the  regular 
formula  of  excommunication. 
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rumored  that  they  would  not  be  reopened  for  an  indefinite 
period.  A  note  in  a  very  peremptory  tone  was  thereupon 
addressed  by  the  government  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, stating  that  the  government  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  chapter  was  exciting  the  people  to  rebellion 
by  issuing  disrespectful  protests  and  by  closing  the  Cathe- 
dral; and  that  if  the  Cathedral  was  not  opened  at  the  cus- 
tomary hours,  and  if  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed,  the 
government  would  find  itself  compelled  to  take  repressive 
measures  which  would  be  as  severe  and  as  efficacious  as 
circumstances  might  demand.    The  Cathedral  was  opened. 

On  the  following  day  the  government  made  preparations 
to  take  possession  at  once  of  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
church  property  in  the  bishoprics  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Gua- 
dalajara, Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Durango,  deferring  the 
raising  of  the  additional  five  millions  from  property  in  the 
provinces,  until  further  information  could  be  obtained.* 
But  though  it  was  easy  for  the  government  to  issue  decrees 
for  seizing  the  property,  it  was  difficult  to  take  actual  pos- 
session; for  many  of  those  who  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  effect  the  seizure  declined,  imder  one  pretext  or 
another,  to  serve. 

While  the  government  was  thus  trjdng  to  get  the  law 
executed,  new  embarrassments  arose  from  the  attitude  of 
Santa  Anna.  It  was  his  urgency  which  had  induced  the 
government  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly given  Farias  to  understand  that  he  would  sup- 
port a  measure  for  seizing  ecclesiastical  endowments.  He 
had  written,  immediately  on  receiving  information  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  that  it  would  save  the  coimtry,  that  it 
was  eminently  patriotic,  that  the  representatives  who  had 
voted  for  it  had  deserved  well  of  the  country,  that  the  news 
had  been  received  by  his  troops  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  that  the  measure  must  be  carried  into  efifect 
with  exactness  and  promptitude.  But  when  Santa  Anna 
learned  of  the  violence  of  the  clerical  opposition  he  wrote 
again,  on  January  26,  from  San  Luis  Potosf,  that  he  was 

1  Decree  of  Jan.  15, 1847;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  248. 
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informed  the  law  had  produced  no  result  except  an  almost 
universal  discontent.  He  was  also  informed,  he  said,  that 
he  himself  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  measure — this 
belief  in  his  authorship  being  based  upon  certain  private 
letters  which  had  been  published.  He  expressed  strong 
objections  to  such  a  publication  of  his  private  letters,  and 
protested  that  the  ideas  which  he  might  put  forth  in  this 
manner  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  final  decisions  and  that 
his  name  should  not  have  been  used  in  passing  the  act.  The 
result,  as  he  chose  to  regard  it,  was  that  his  "unwearied 
enemies"  were  now  asserting  that  the  act  had  been  drawn 
up  at  his  suggestion,  and  that  it  was  to-be  enforced  simply 
because  it  had  received  his  approval.  He  therefore  begged 
that  Congress  would  modify  the  law  if  any  other  means 
could  be  found  for  raising  the  money.  He  alsq_took  occa- 
sion to  point  out  one  other  source  of  revenue,  by  stating  that 
he  haff  just  seized  ninety-eight  bars  of  silver  from  the  mines, 
most  of  which  belonged  to  Spanish  merchants.^ 

This  protest  of  Santa  Anna  encouraged  the  clerical  party 
to  renew  the  discussion  in  Congress.  The  first  result  of 
their  efforts  was  the  passage  of  another  law,  on  February  4, 
1847,  which  gave  the  government  "extraordinary  powers" 
to  raise  forthwith  five  million  dollars  for  use  in  the  defence 
of  the  national  territory.  The  act,  however,  declared  that 
this  was  not  to  be  construed  as  giving  the  government 
power  to  exact  forced  loans,  or  to  relax  the  "prohibitive" 
laws,  or  to  seize  the  property  of  private  individuals,  or  to 
execute  any  contract  of  colonization.  The  government  was 
also  prohibited  from  alienating,  in  whole  or  in  part,  national 
territory  and  from  disposing  of  any  property  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  January  11,  1847.^  These 
exceptions  seemed  to  make  the  law  ineffectual,  for  it  was 
hard  to  understand  from  what  sources  the  government  could 
raise  money,  even  by  the  most  "extraordinary  powers,"  when 
no  one  was  willing  to  make  loans,  and  when  the  seizure  of 
private  property  and  the  alienation  of  land  belonging  to 
the  nation  were  alike  prohibited.    In  fact,  the  law  of  Feb- 

>  Mixico  d  travls  de  los  Siglos,  V,  607.  »  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  255. 
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ruaiy  4  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  partial  repeal  or 
suspension  of  the  law  of  Januaiy  11  which  authorized  the 
seizure  of  church  property. 

At  tl^*M>-w>i'  ^iim^  H ■  wJiJi  vrfwiTiw^f.  flutfuiflrnQp,  bothjn 

th^piaBB  sbA  ii^  Congress;  ae  to  the  ]TrrTrrrTrf  thin  nrfiijTnr 
goyenu^ent  to  interfere  at  all  with  the,jpr(npgrfcy^nf  tjte^ 
church*  either  yp*^^  ^b^  nrxnaiitniir^n  j^f  f^9A  nr  uudw^^^^ 
eraljegal  and  religious  principles  aS^^M^SSm^ 
churcj:)^ and fitAte* .  Basing  their  action  upon  uuih  Bfigumciitl^ 
which  were  set  out  in  voluminous  clerical  pamphlets^  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  in  the  city  of  Mexico  refused  to 
surrender  their  titlfe-deeds  to  the  government  or  to  give  any 
information  in  regard  to  their  investments.    The  govenn 
ment  thereupon  seized  all  the  property  of  the  church,  with-  * 
out  regard  to  whether  its  income  was  devoted  to  hospitals 
and  schools  or  to  other  purposes,  claiming  that  without 
information  from  the  church  authorities  it  was  impossible 
to  make  proper  classifications.^ 

This  energetic  action  was  met  by  an  effort  of  the  clerical 
party  to  drive  Farias  from  power.  An  effort  was  even  made 
in  Congress  to  pa^  an  act  declaring  him  "incapable  of  gov- 
emmg,"  precisely  as  had  been  done  eighteen  years  before  in 
the  case  of  President  Guerrero.  This  measure,  however, 
failed  of  passage,  and  the  moderate  and  clerical  parties 
thereupon  proposed  to  Farias  to  support  him,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  allow  them  to  organize  a  new  min- 
istry and  would  agree  to  support  whatever  measures  a  mar 
jority  of  Congress  might  approve.  Farias,  however,  was 
quite  devoid  of  personal  ambition.  His  one  objegt^was  to 
urge  the  country  forward  upon  the  path  ""^iiiig|nr" — reform, 
in  his  language  and  the  language  pf  all  Mexican  radicals, 
meaning  such  a  change  in  the  relations  of  xhurch  aHd  state 
as  would  render  the  former  in  every  way  jsubor^iiqatg^^^be 
latter. 

The  obstinacy  of  Farias  in  adhering  to  his  plans  was  much 

^  A  collection  of  documents,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  comments  on  this 
affair  was  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1847,  under  the  title  Despojo  d$ 
lo8  Bienes  Edesidaticos ;  Apuntes  Interesantes  para  la  Historia  de  la  IgUna  Mex^ 
cana,  from  which  most  of  the  foregoing  account  is  taken. 
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criticised.  It  was  urged  that  the  law  of  January  11  would 
prove  quite  ineflfective;  that  the  church  property,  if  it  was 
to  3deld  anything  at  all,  would  have  to  be  sold  at  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  and  with  very  little  advantage  to  the  nation 
or  the  army;  and  that  some  other  and  more  practical  meas- 
ure ought  to  be  adopted.  But  Fftrifl|,fl  wM  by  t\q  mfia^ff 
-Jir^lJTlH  ^-  ^^^prnTT-—  An  upright,  conscientious,  and 
narrow-minded  fanatic,  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple for  present  expediency  or  to  surrender  a  caiise  which 
he  believ^  to  be  just.  He  was  absolutely  sincere  and  hon- 
est,»d™,uite  ready  to  ,«=riflce  htoelf  if  the  eau^e 
of  chiuxh  reform,  in  which  he  believed  with  his  whole 
strength^  would  thereby  be  advanced. 

The  month  of  February  was  thus  spent  in  negotiations 
and  discussions  which  had  little  result  beyond  embittering 
the  relations  of  the  clerical  and  anti-clerical  parties,  although 
the  government,  having  taken  possession  of  some  property 
forming  part  of  the  church  endowments,  was  doubtless  in 
receipt  of  a  certain  amount  of  rents  and  interest  on  mort- 
gages.    ^Iltf  latfi  in  t^^  mnnfli  9f  Ff^brViary  ^^^  pripia  p^ttia 

--ttra  head.  Farias  had  been  for  some  time  apprehensive 
in  regard  to  the  national  guard  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
wa»  eomposed  in  large  part  of  men  of  good  position  and 
which  wafi  acting  as  garrison  of  the  city  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  troops.  On  February  25,  1847,  orders  were 
given  by  the  government  for  the  removal  of  one  battalion 
of  the  national  guard,  which  was  quartered  in  the  Univer- 
sity  buildings  just  a<;ros8  the  street  from  the  National  Pal- 
ace,  to  barracks  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Two  days  later  an  order  was  issued  directing  this  battalion 
to  march  to  the  support  of  the  troops  defending  Tuxpan 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  order  for  the  troops  of  the  national  guard  to  leave  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  which  had 
probably  been  long  premeditated.  The  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Mexico  instantly  issued  a  pronunciamiento  declar- 
ing that  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  dismissed  forthwith,  as  they  no  longer 
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deserved  national  cqnfidence;  that  the  Constitution  of  1824 
should  remain  in  force;  that  until  a  new  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  the  executive  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  aid  of  a  provisional  coun- 
cil to  be  appointed  by  that  court;  and  that  new  deputies 
and  senators  were  to  be  elected  as  soon  as  possible  to  form 
a  Congress  having  constituent  powers.  The  acts  of  Januaiy 
11  and  February  4,  providing  for  the  seizure  of  chureh 
pr<^rty  and  the  ^  of  five  million  dolk«,  w«,  to 
be  suspended.  General  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  considered 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  army.* 

A  revolution  on  a  small  scale  at  once  broke  out.  The  na- 
tional guardS;  subsidized  by  the  clerical  party,  attacked  the 
government ;  while  the  government  was  supported  by  a  small 
remnant  of  the  national  guard  which  had  remained  faithful 
and  by  about  eight  hundred  regulars  who  had  arrived  from 
Oaxaca  on  their  way  to  join  the  army.  Neither  party  was 
very  vigorous,  though  both  burned  much  powder.  Tb^ 
government  forces,  indeed,  stood  principally  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  revolutionary  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied 
church  towers  and  other  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Palace,  and  the  troops  of  both  parties,  sheltered  behind 
solid  stone-walls,  fired  ineffectually  in  all  directions,  with 
small  loss  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  but  with  con- 
siderable damage  to  such  of  the  innocent  inhabitants  as 
ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets-  Meanwh^e, 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Mexico^^  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  1839  and  1840,  x^nained  perfectly  indifferentto 
the  contest  between  their  masters.  Even  the  "cry  of  re- 
ligion and  the  harangues  of  the  priests  in  the  suburbs  did 
not  serve  to  interest  the  populace. 

After  some  days  of  this  sort  of  casual  and  unenthusiastic 
firing,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  decided  to  change  the 
ground  of  their  opposition  to  the  government.  So  much  "of 
their  plan  as  contemplated  doing  away  with  X!ongress  and 
the  President  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 

^  See  text  of  this  document  in  Mdxico  d  trav4s  de  los  SigloSf  IV,  631. 
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would  limit  themselv^  to  the  dismissal  from  office  of  Farias 
on  the  professed  ground  that  he  was  irreligious.  The  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  January  11  and  Febru- 
ary 4  was  also  temporarily  abandoned.  Farias,  meanwhile^ 
says  a  friendly  critic  who  was  also  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  just  described, 

"  discharged  his  duty  with  such  dignity  and  courage  as  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  his  enemies  themselves,  and  to  acquire  not  a  few  friends 
and  admirers.  Farias,  deprived  of  everything,  contending,  with  a 
handful  of  men  of  the  people  against  the  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial classes  of  society,  struggling  against  Congress  itself,  and  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  did  not  for  a  single  moment  belie  his  character, 
nor  did  he  give  the  slightest  indication  of  weakness.  He  faced  the  tem- 
pest that  might  break  him,  but  which  was  utterly  impotent  to  make 
him  bend."  ^ 

Santa  Anna,  during  all  these  commotions,  had  been  ab- 
sent with  his  army  in  northern  Mexico  and  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  communications  with  the  capital.  He  had  left  San 
Luis  Potosf  on  the  second  of  February,  and  it  was  reported 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  he  had  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Americans  near  Saltillo  on  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  of  the  month.  He  had  announced  the  result  as  a  vic- 
tory, but  it  was  known  that  hd'and  his  men  were  returning 
southward;  and  his  expected  arrival  was  looked  forward  to 
by  both  parties  in  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would 
find  a  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  between  clericals  and 
anti-clericajls — polkos  and  puros.  The  time  had  come  for 
hinrtb  play  the  part  of  a  saviour  of  society. 

While  the  government  of  M^yj^fp  >^M  tb!^"  .^_^^  engaged 
in  dfiflnftrnt^  and  f niitlf^ss  ftffortR  to  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion  for  rJ^gtbTAmerican  b^ 
of  th^liuexisairpiS^^ 

over  the  policy  of  their  own  government,  both  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  the  war  and  with  respect  to  its  future 

*  J.  F.  Ramirez  to  Francisco  Eloriaga,  April  2,  1847,  in  Garcia,  Documentos 
IrUditoSf  III,  201.  In  this  long  letter  Ramirez,  who  had  filled  for  a  short  time 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  had  exceptional  means  of  in- 
formation, set  forth  the  history  of  the  previous  month  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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conducL.  The  Mexican  Congress  had  met  cm  Sunday, 
December  6,  1846.  The  Congress  at  Washington  met  cm 
Monday,  December  7,  1846,  in  a  thoroughly  unamiaUe 
temper.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  lost  their 
seats.^  The  elections  had  gone  against  t^  firtoJnf^tjTitrrn, 
and  pubKcHMitimenr^aa  eAui'iftBflhg  itself  daOymaEe  and 

The  Preddent's  message  therefore  showed  him  on  the 
defence  before  the  country,  and  he  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  prSeHtit  long  apology  for  the  administration,  in  what  he 
called  "a  condensed  review"  of  the  injuries  the  United 
States  had  sustained  from  Mexico,  of  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  war,  and  of  its  progress  since  it  was  b^un. 

The  United  States,  he  asserted,  had  neither  desired  nor 

/  #        , ■i        ■'■■        -   ^ 

provoked  the  war.  On  .the  contrary,  all  hon^ble  hieans 
had  been  resorted  to  to  avert  it,  although  "after  years  of 
endurance  of  aggravated  and  unredressed  wrongs"  there 
were  ample  causes  of  war  and  the  United  States  might  have 
appealed  to  the  whole  civilized  world  for  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Had  these  wrongs  been  resented  and- redressed  in 
the  first  instance,  the  President  believed  that  war  might 
have  been  av€)idedj'fetrttxrrrDUtrage  haVing-been  permitted 
to  pass  wltFlmpunity  encouraged  the  perpetration  of  an- 
other. 

The  President  then  recited  the  proceedings  had  in  the 
administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  including  the 
awards  made  by  the  umpire  under  the  treaty  of  1839  which 
were  still  partly  unpaid;  the  signature  of  the  convention  of 
November  20,  1843,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  as- 
certaining and  paying  other  claims;  its  ratification  by  the 
American  Senate  with  amendments;  and  the  failure  of 
Mexico  to  decide  whether  it  would  or  would  not  accept  the 
convention  with  these  amendments. 

"In  so  long  suffering  Mexico  to  violate  her  most  solemn  treaty 
obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of  their  property,  and  imprison  their 

^  Of  228  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  thirtieth 
less  than  100  had  served  in  the  twenty-ninth  Congress. 
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persons  without  affording  them  any  redress,  we  have  failed  to  perform 
one  of  the  first  duties  which  every  government  owes  to  its  citizens; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of  them  have  been  reduced 
from  a  state  of  affluence  to  bankruptcy.  The  proud  name  of  Ameri- 
can citizen,  which  ought  to  protect  all  who  bear  it  from  insult  and  in- 
jury throughout  the  world,  has  afforded  no  such  protection  to  our 
citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had^ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  long 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities." 

The  President  next  discussed  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  which,  he  contended,  constituted  no  just 
cause  of  offence  to  Mexico.  Texga^e  said,  '^  constituted 
a  p^«4^/Ma  nf  f\}a^  ftTj^jent  province  of  Louisiana^!Liind  the 
TTpTtH  Ptfttffl  in  -Toflpprgnn^t^  fimft  hflid  YlgoTously  assertgd^ter^ 
ritoiialjghteextenHi  np"  ^^^  for  oa  fhA^jn^OrnnHp     The 

claim  of  Mexico  that  the  Nueces  formed  the  western  bound- 
ary had  never  been  heard  of  then.  "The  Texas  which  was 
ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  embraced  all 
the  country  now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Texas  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande";  and  a  long  argument  was 
submitted;  going  over  substantially  the  same  ground  as  that 
already  traversed  by  Donelson  and  Buchanan. 

"  But,"  the  President  continued,  "  Mexico  herself  has  never  placed 
the  war  which  she  has  waged  upon  the  ground  that  our  army  occupied 
the  intermediate  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 


Her  refiiliil  fiif  ll'lI'ltMII  that  Texas  was  noL  hi  JauL  an ■M^iependent 
gf ftf A^  \^l\^  SL  rf^llious  province,  was  obstinately  persevered  in;  and 
her  avowed  purpose  in  commepninpr  a  ^wf  yith  tht  T^nitititn?tptf^  waa 
to  reconquer  TexaSTand  to  restore  Mexican  authority  over  the  whole 
territory — ^not  to  the  Nueces  6nIy,nBut  to  the^^  Inj^w-JSTSie 

proclaimed  menaces  of  Mexico  to  this  effect.  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  a 
meHSufe  of  precaution  and  defence,  to  order  our  army  to  occupy  a 
position  on  our  ffuuliti  aj  a  military  pootj  from  which  ^ui'  Ifoupai  could 
best  resisFaBd  repel  any  attemptgd  invasion  which  Megco  might 
make/' 

The  assertion  that  the  United  States  had  attempted  to 
acqiure  Texas  by  force  was  then  considered.    The  Presi- 
dent reviewed  the  transactions  of  1845,  including  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  to  admit  Texas  to  the  Union  an3" 
the  ^IssiQuof  SUdell.    So  long,  said  the  President,  as 


t 
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Paredes  remained  -at  the  bead  of  the  government  up  hope 
c6uld  be  cherished  of  preserving  peace^'with.  Mexico;  and 
mider  these  circmnstances  it  had  been  beUeved  that  any 
revolution  in  Mexico  fomided  upon  oppositionJfiLthe  ambi- 
tious projficlsrorParedes  would  tydto  promote  the^cause 
of  peace^  as  weff^as  to  pr§vent~any  attenapted  Europefli 
intferference-ffi  the  uff airs  Tjf~the::Noi=tt^mericroTOntinent. 
For  this  reason  the  President  had  thought  it  wise  not  to 
obstruct  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico. 

"Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace;  and,  with  that  view,  no 
reason  was  perceived  why  we  should  t^e  part  with  Pgfedes,  andldd 
him,  by  means  of  our  irfockadej, Jn  preventing  the  return  of  his  rival 
to  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  tBe  Intestine  di- 
visions which  ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as  the  fruit 
of  SantaLAnni^'sjretum  to  Mexico,  and  his  contest  with  Paredes,  might 
strongly  tend  to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  partieaJx)  restore  and 
presefve'peace  withtheHnited  State/^^—— 

The  President  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  success 
of  its  military  and  naval  operationg^afid  the  energy  ancTgal- 
lantiy"<rf  troth  the  reguTaFand^olunteer  officers  and  soldiers. 
He  asserted  that  the  war  had  not  been  waged  with  a  view 
to  conquest,  but  that  it  would  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
'*  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and  thereby  se- 
cui*e  ample  indemnit5^'Tor  the  expenses  of  the^waf^ 
as  to  our  much  injured  citizens,  who  ^IdLJargepecuniaiy 
demands  against  Mexico.'^  He  recommended  agam 
propriation  of  two  million  dollars  to  facilitate  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  and  an  additional  loan  of  twenty-three  mill- 
ion dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Other  measures, 
such  as  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee,  and  an 
economy  in  making  appropriations  for  all  objects  not  indis- 
pensable, were  suggested.  Finally,  he  commended  to  the 
early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  filling  up  the  numbers 
of  the  regular  army,  and  for  raising  an  additional  force  to 
serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Nothing,  was  said  iii  the  message  in  regard^Co^e  future 
methods  of  conducting  the  wp,r.    Although  the  policy  of 


* 
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establishing  and  holding  a  defensive  line  had  been  strongly 
advocated;  and  although  the  President  himself  had  at  one 
time  been  disposed  to  adopt  that  vieW;  nothing  was  said  of 
this  policy  nor  of  the  intention  to  land  troops  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Nor  was  anything  further  said  as  to  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  war  in  respect  to  acquiring  Mexican  territory.  The 
P,^.'^^r.f  h^  jnHp^H  haar^  jn^inpH ,  in pr^aiinghis messsgc, 

t^^ake  some  definite  statement  on  this  subject. 

"1  tiftd  pmpnaed,"  he  noted  in  his  diarv,  "  in  my  draft  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  propriety,  at  the  same  time  that  the  war  should  be 
'ivifjorously  prosecuted,  to  establish  a  line^ofjbonndary  securing  to  the 
United  States^  sufficient  tfehitory  to  atfordindemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  waiV'ana^toour  dtizrens'^EoTold^pe^^  demaiids 
against  Mexico."  ""  

But  Benton  had  thought  these  passages  should  be  omitted; 
and  the  President  had  submitted  Benton's  views  to  his 
cabinet.  Buchanan  and  Walker  thought  the  proposed  pas- 
sages were  proper,  while  Mason  "was  strongly  inclined"  to 
concur  with  Benton.  All  agreed,  however,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  retain  the  passages,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause "  if  they  were  opposed  by  Col.  Benton,  they  would  not 
probably  pass  Congress,"  and  they  were  tlierefore  omittedJ^ 


The  session  of  Coiigress-wt^ch  follbwed^e  reading  of  the 
Presidenrs  speecn  was  almost'UFliolly  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion^H^fl^ZSESitl^^  andto-afl  attacl^  upon  the 

Preadi^tfoT  having  begun  it  by"  £i  unconstitutional  and 
»r;^^^^-fl^v  rr..;ootAr.  nf  MglJmaf "T' ^"T  ^  Historical  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  was  ever  the  boundary 
of  Texas,  and  as  to  the  truth  of  the  President's  assertion  that 
war  had  been  begun  by  Mexico  on  American  soil,  were,  how- 
ever, of  Uttle  importance  compared  to  the  instant  inquiry 
as  to  what  were,  after  allj^tbe  obi^cte  to  be  attained  by  the 
war.  Was  it  to  be  a  vj^x,  of,  'conqvhpflt?  Was  it  intended, 
in  other  words,  to  acquire  territory  from  Mexico,  and,  if  so, 
howjmich?  And,  above  a^ji^ 
jyas  slayeiy  to  be  permitted  to  exist  therein? 
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At  the  bottom. of  all  the  violence  pfl  ^^e  subject  of^tbe 
war  was,  on  the  one  hand,  ^^'^  iv^t^^  ?M^tiffi  QJtjlS  ^^^^V 
em  states  to  an  extension  of  slave  territory^  andj^  on  t&s 
other,  the  jtrQng^igriing  of,  the  South  ^H-4^  ^  ^^T^Hjrf^^ 
should  ever  be  placed  upon  the  exifjension  of  slavery  the 
South  would  beuioomed.  Calhoun,  ea^er  and  more  clearly 
than  any  other  Southern  man,  perceived  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects.  Shortly  after  Congress  met  he  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  warned  the  President  that  if  any  such  restriction  as  the 
Wilmot  proviso  were  contained  in  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  ratification.  He  as- 
sented, indeed,  to  the  President's  statement  that  slaveiy 
would  probably  never  exist  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
and  Calif omia  if  they  were  ceded  to  the  United  States;  but 
he  said  that  though  he  did  not  desire  to  extend  slavery,  yet, 
"if  the  slavery  restriction  was  put  into  a  Treaty,  it  would 
involve  the  principle,  and  whatever  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  were,  he  would  vote  against  it."  ^ 

The  re^ly^.vftftl  ^^W""  ^'^i  /^niijm>«it  t^^ 
over  thgJ^jimjrg  -  Wilmot  himself  wiS*at'r    "     "* 

ing  to  drop  a  subject  which  had  caused  so  much  stir  at 
previous  session  of  Congress.    Two  days  before  Christmas 
he  called  on  the  President. 

*'  He  expressed  an  entire  willingness,"  according  to  the  President's 
diary, ''  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  without  the  restriction,  and  said 
he  would  not  again  move  the  restriction,  but  that  if  it  was  moved  by 
others  he  would  feel  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
desire  to  extend  slavery,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  to  acquire  by  Treaty 
from  Mexico  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico  &  the  Califomias,  and  that 
in  these  Provinces  slavery  could  probably  never  exist,  and  the  great 
probability  was  that  the  question  would  never  arise  in  the  future  or- 
ganization of  territorial  or  State  Governments  in  these  territories.  I 
told  him  that  slavery  was  purely  a  domestic  question,  and  to  restrict 
the  appropriation  which  had  been  asked  for,  so  as  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  insert  it  in  a  Treaty  with  a  Foreign  Power,  was  not  only  ini^ 
propriate  and  out  of  place,  but  that  if  such  a  Treaty  were  made  it  must 
be  opposed  by  every  Senator  from  a  slave-holding  State,  and  as  one 

» Ibid.,  II,  283. 
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third  of  the  Senators  could  reject  a  Treaty  it  could  not  be  ratified, 
though  it  might  be  satisfactory  in  all  other  respects.  I  told  him  that 
tramelled  with  such  a  restriction  I  could  not  use  the  appropriation  at 
aU  and  would  not  do  so.  He  said  he  would  be  satisfied  wi^  a  simple 
legislative  declaration  in  the  Bill  of  the  sense  of  Congress,  without  re- 
quiring it  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty,  or,  if  it  was  not  moved  by  others, 
he  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  without  such  a  restric- 
tion in  any  form."  * 

But  within  the  next  few  days  after  his  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Wihnot  had  evidently  heard  from  his  constituents, 
and  on  the  eighth  of  February  he  reintroduced  his  proviso, 
while  the  appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  There  was,  he  declajgcLno  question  of  aboli- 
tiqn-  He  was  not  an.  ^poiitiomst.  He  had  supported  tne 
annexation  of  Texas  and  he  did  not  seek  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions  of  that  state.  But  in  reference  to 
California  and  New  Mexico,  the  question  was  whether  the 
South  should  be  permitted  by  aggression,  by  invasion  of 
right,  by  subduing  free  territory  and  planting  slavery  upon 
it,  to  wrest  this  territory  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
sectional  purposes  and  schemes. 

By  tto  time  it  had  become  evident  to  every  man  in  Con- 
prrooa  \\v^  flip  Qy^ gtJoii  of  slavei^  extci^^ 
the  most  momentous  consjg^ey 
afiSiEEe'SEronps^ 

the  consBef^JSoQ^'^^^  of 'the 

WS^i(^i4>M«^^  One  of  these  efforts,  {o  which 

great  attention  was  paid  at  that  time,  was  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  in  an  amendment  he  offered  to 
the  appropriation  bill.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  declare,  as  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  Congress,  that  "the  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  government  with 
any  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  republic,  or  to  the 
acquisition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  territory/' 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  at  once  proposed  as  a  substitute  a  dec- 
laration that  it  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  Con- 
gress that  the  war  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  that 

1  /Wd.,  n,  289. 
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a  reasonable  indemnity  should  be  obtained  from  MexicOi 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  were  proper  subjectSj  in  the 
first  instance,  for  executive  consideration. 

Calhoun  also  had  a  panacea  for  curing  all  the  ills  arisiDg 
from  a  war  which  he  had  never  favored.  He  had  always 
entertained  an  almost  pathetic  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Mexico  for  settling  all  controversies,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  war — which  he  so  much  regretted— 
would  never  have  occurred  if  the  President  had  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  retain  him  in  the  State  Department.  But  what 
he  now  urged  was  the  establishment  by  the  government  of 
a  new  boundary  line,  upon  which  the  United  States  sl^oiild 
announce  that  it  intended  to  stand,  and  the  strict  limitation 
of  all  warlike  effort  to  a  defence  of  that  line.  His  reasons 
for  advocating  the  "defensive  line"  policy  were  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  he  believed  that  success  in  the  President's 
attempt  to  attack  the  heart  of  Mexico  and  diqtate  a  peace 
to  the  people  of  that  coimtiy  was  all  but  impossible."  ' 

"But  there  was  still  a  deeper,  a  still  more  terrific  difficulty  to  be 
met — a  difficulty  more  vital  than  those  to  which  he  had  alluded— ft 
difficulty  arising  out  of  a  division  of  sentiment  which  went  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Government.  How  should  these  lands  be  acquired, 
if  any  were  acquired?  To  whose  benefit  should  they  enure?  Should 
they  enure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  portion  of  the  Union?  We 
were  told,  and  he  was  fearful  that  appearances  too  well  justified  the 
assertion,  that  all  parties  in  the  non-slave-holding  portion  of  the  Unioa 
insbted  that  they  should  have  the  exclusive  control  of  this  acquired 
territory." 

After  some  days*  reflection  Calhoun  therefore  introducedi 
really  by  way  of  a  substitute  to  Benien'^s  resolutions,  a 
series  of  resolutions  of  his  own,  by  which  it  was  dedaied 
that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  na  right  to  do  any  act 
whatsoever  which  should  discriminate  between^  tHe"^8tatC8 
of  the  Union,  or  by  which  any  of  them'should  be  deprived 
of  their  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

Benton  roughly  disposed  of  Calhoun  by  sajring  that  if 
anybody  thought  that  he  (Benton)  was  going  to  lay  aside  the 
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iiecefisary  business  of  the  session  to  vote  on  such  a  string  of 
abela'actionS;  that  person  was  greatly  mistaken.  Cass,  how- 
ever, replied  at  length  to  Galhoun,  pointing  out  that  there 
were  but  three  ways  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  country  was  involved  by  reason  of  the  Mexican  War. 
The  first  was  an  abandonment  of  the  war;  the  second  the 
eBtablishment  of  "a  defensive  line,"  holding  the  country  to 
the  north  of  it  without  any  further  military  operations;  and 
the  third  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  "agreeably  to 
the  public  expectation  and  the  experience  of  the  world." 
A*  to  the  first,  he  cast  it  from  him  with  contempt;  as  to 
the  second,  he  pointed  out  at  some  length  the  quite  obviously 
futile  and  inconclusive  results  of  such  a  policy,  which  had 
failed  from  the  time  that  the  Romans  built  a  wall  across 
Britain  and  China  had  built  a  wall  to  exclude  the  Tartars. 
And  he  concluded  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  United 
States  was  to  prosecute  this  war  as  wars  had  been  prose- 
ttrted  by  other  nations-to  discard  dangerous  experiments 
and  to  hold  to  the  experience  of  the  world. 

Webster,  on  his  part — ^representing,  no  doubt,  quite  fairly 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  New  England  voters — strongly 
supported  Berrien's  resolution.  Then  and  afterward  Web- 
ster expressed  the  conviction  that  the  policy  he  advocated 
would  have  solved  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  American 
government  found  itself  involved;  for  if  there  were  no  new 
territory  to  be  acquired  the  coimtry  would  not  have  been 
divided  over  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  He 
would  have  avoided  the  controversy  by  destroying  the  sub- 
ject of  it;  but  how  far  the  country  generally,  or  the  Whigs, 
for  that  matter,  would  have  relished  a  self-den3dng  ordi- 
nance which  would  have  excluded  Upper  California  from  the 
United  States  was  a  question  Webster  did  not  attempt  to 
answer.  Berrien  and  his  supporters  presiunably  thought  it 
unwise  to  press  the  issue,  and  his  resolution  was  never  even 
put  to  a  vote;  and  with  it  fell  Cass's  and  Calhoun's  sub- 
Htitutes. 

On  some  such  lines,  all  through  the  short  session,  vehe- 
ment debaites  continued  in  both  houses  of  Congress;  for 
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almost  every  bill,  no  matter  how  remote  its  purpose  from 
that  of  the  war,  was  apt  to  bring  about  a  discussion  upon 
the  question  of  slavery  extension;  and  in  reality,  though 
not  always  in  form,  the  chief  subject  of  debate  was  the 
Wilmot  proviso. 

On  January  4,  1847,  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  atr 
tempted  to  obtain  leave  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  appropriating  three  million  dollars,  which  contained  as 
one  of  its  clauses  the  famous  proviso.  Leave  was  refused, 
but  a  similar  bill  was  soon  after  reported  in  both  houses 
— on  January  19  in  the  Senate  and  on  January  20  in  the 
House — by  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees, 
in  which  King's  preamble  and  appropriating  clause  wer^ 
exactly  copied,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  question 
of  slavery.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  over  this 
bill  that  Wilmot  again  offered  his  proviso  as  above  stated. 

The^rgxiso  ^^^r'^^^^^^^y  ripfegitl^  jfljj^h  hoiises.  In 
the  Senate,  the  bill  as  reported  from  theTJommittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  passed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  March  2  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  29  to  24,  Calhoun 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  next  day,  March  3, 
Wilmot  again  moved  his  proviso  in  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole, 
and  it  was  then  carried  by  a  vote  of  90  to  80.  But  with 
every  succeeding  vote  in  the  House  the  proviso  was  voted 
down.  The  clause  was  struck  out  pf  thie  JiiU  ^  the  House 
by  a  vote  oT  102  to  97;  a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on*the 
table  was  lost  by  87  to  114;  and  ^v^q  >m'11|  nr^|^njg^|Ko  pyxn'a/^ 

was  passed  by  a  vote  of  115  to  81. 

The  bill  as  finally  jpassed  recited  thgjt  it  was-^isaEaWe  to 
terminate  the  exigting  wac.upon  terma4ust  and Jignorable 
4*0  both. nations;  that  the  President  had  already  given  assur- 
ances to  the  government  of  Mexico  of  his  desire  to  settle  aU 
questions  between  the  two  countries  on  the  most  liberal  and 
satisfactory  terms;  and  that  the  President  might  possibly 
be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  if  means  for  that  object 
were  at  his  disposal.  It  further  recited  that  "in  the  adjust- 
ment of  so  many  complicated  questions  as  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  aa 
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expenditure  of  money  will  be  called  for  by  the  stipulations 
of  any  treaty  which  may  be  entered  into,"  and  it  was  there- 
fore enacted  that  three  million  dollars  be  appropriated — 

"to  enable  the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and 
boundaries  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
event  that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
two  governments,  and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof;  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counts for  which  expenditure  shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress 
at  as  eariy  a  day  as  practicable."  ^ 

But  althou^  tl)£L.debates  in  Congress  had  taken  so  wide  a 
range;  and  so  much  hieat  had  been  developed  against  the 
conduct  of  the  executive.  Congress  oegjj^bs.  vgg  close  of  its 
session  passed  almost  every  one  of  the  meaauSes  wMi'cfHiaa 
been  adyofrft^^^^^  tuy  tha  fi^^^niptr^^^^  ^  Only  two  of  thi^ir 
measures  were  defeated.  One  was  the  bill  imposing  duties 
upon  tea  and  coffee;  the  other  was  the  bill  to  create  the 
office  of  lieutenant-general.  As  Polk  had  foreseen,  the  lat- 
ter measiue  met  with  great  opposition  in  Congress,  for  the 
piupose  of  putting  Benton  at  the  head  of  the  American 
army,  though  not  expressed  in  the  bill,  had  become  a  matter 
of  common  gossip.  The  thing  was  ridiculous  enough  as  it 
was.  Benton  was  not  a  professional  soldier,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  in  Congress  that  the  President  merely 
wished  to  put  him  forward  so  that  Whigs,  like  Scott  and 
Taylor,  should  not  have  the  whole  credit  of  the  war;  but 
what  was  probably  most  effective  in  defeating  the  bill  in 
Congress  was  the  personal  dislike  of  Benton,  which  must 
have  influenced  many  members  of  the  Senate  whom  his 
bullying  methods  had  repeatedly  offended.^ 

^  An  Ad  making  further  appropriation  to  bring  the  existing  War  with  Mexico 
to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion;  9  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  174. 

* "  Wam't  we  gittin'  on  prime  with  our  hot  and  cold  blowin', 
A  condemnin'  the  war  wilst  we  kep'  it  agoin'7'' 
asks  the  Whig  politician  in  the  Biglow  Papers. 

'The  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  26  by  a 
vote  of  112  to  87,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  It  was  rather  absurdly  charged  by 
0ome  of  Benton's  friends  that  the  administration  had  killed  the  measure,  as 
they  feared  that  if  an  eminent  Democrat  were  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
close  he  would  inevitably  become  the  next  President.  See  Blair  to  Buchanan, 
Nov.  22,  1849;  Moore's  Buchanan,  VIII,  366-367. 
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By  an  act  of  January  28;  1847;  Congress  autlMmved 
an  issue  of  either  short  notes  (one  or  two  years)  or;  in  the 
President's  discretion;  twenty-year  bondS;  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  war.^ 

By  another  act,  of  February  11;  ten  additional  regiments 
were  to  be  added  to  the  r^ular  army  "for  and  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,"  one  or  more  of  which  might  be  or- 
ganized and  equipped  as  "voltigeurs,  and  as  foot-riflemeh; 
and  be  provided  with  a  rocket  and  moimtain  howitzer  bat- 
tery." The  same  act  authorized  some  additional  officers;  a 
number  of  chaplains  and  surgeons,  and  provided  for  com- 
pensation for  men  who  were  wounded  in  the  war.* 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  authority  was  given  to  organize 
these  new  r^ments  into  brigades  and  divisions  and,  "if 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  shall  require  it,"  to  appoint 
three  brigadier  and  two  major  generals.  The  same  act  made 
numerous  other  provisions  tending  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  army.' 

The  President  on  the  same  day  availed  himself  of  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him,  and  nominated  as  majors 
generals  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  William  Cum- 
mingS;  of  Georgia;  and  as  brigadier-generals  George  Cad- 
waJader,  of  Pennsylvania,  Enos  B.  Hopping,  of  New  York, 
and  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire — the  same  Pierce 
who  had  just  before  declined  a  nomination  as  Attorney- 
General.  All  five  of  the  nominees  were  at  once  confirmed; 
but  Benton  within  the  next  few  days  declined  the  appoint- 
ment when  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  supersede  se- 
nior officers  in  the  field.* 

The  President  all  through  the.^es^oj^.  l^^^hfjffini  ITlift  fifelP 
of  the  utmost  impatience  over  the.  prfjk)i)|^>-4iiscuBMun 
of  what  he  regarded  ai .  perfectly  iir^Si^  Ttie 

distracted  state  of  the  Democratic  party^jgas  higjjonfitant 

^  An  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes^  a  Loan  and  for  Other  Pw^ 
poses;  9  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  118. 

*  An  Act  to  raise  for  a  limited  Time  an  additional  military  Force  ^  &c.;  i&ui./123. 

*  An  Act  making  Provision  for  an  additumal  Number  of  general  Officers  and 
and  for  other  Purposes ;  ibid.^  184. 

*  Polk's  Diary,  II,  40^-419,  passim. 
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tc^ic  of  cmversation.  Slavery^  he  thou^^j^^dd  have  no 
lemtmSfe^Qimecti^  with  the  .wacipTi^^cp  or  CEn;eniii8 
peace  which  might  be  concluded  with  that  coiiiitiy/ 
"To  connect  it  with  the  appropriations  for  prosecuting  the 
war,  or  with  the  two  miUion  appropriation  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  peace,  can  result  in  no  good,  but  igust  divide  the 

ns^uttWCs." 
butXWcked, 
and  he  regarded  the  davery  question  as  "assuming  a  fearful 
&  most  important  aspect."  * 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  President  felt  more  and  more 
helpless. 

"Nearly  half  the  session  has  passed,"  he  wrote  on  January  14, 
"and  they  are  engaged  in  debates  about  slavery  and  party  politics, 
and  have  passed  none  of  the  essential  measures  which  I  have  recom- 
m^ded  as  indispensible  to  the  vigorous  &  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  With  a  large  nominal  majority  in  both  Houses,  I  am  prac- 
tically in  a  minority.  The  several  cliques  &  sections  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  manifestly  more  engaged  in  mana^ng  for  their  respec- 
tive favourites  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  than  they  are  in 
supporting  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war,  or  in  carrying  out 
any  of  its  great  measures." ' 

A  few  days  later  he  again  confided  to  his  diaiy  his  an- 
noyance over  the  failure  of  Congress  to  adopt  his  meas- 
ures, and  his  consequent  inability  to  accomplish  anything  in 
spite  of  having  a  nominal  majority  of  Democrats  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

''The  disappointments  about  office  among  the  members,"  he 
thought,  "  and  the  premature  contest  which  they  are  waging  in  favour 
of  their  favorites  for  the  Presidency  in  184^,  are  the  leading  causes  of 
this  lamentable  state  of  things.  ...  I  am  perfectly  disgusted  with  the 
want  of  patriotism  which  seems  to  control  the  votes  and  course  of  a 
portion  of  the  Democratic  members.  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  duty 
to  the  country  &  if  I  am  not  sustained  by  Congress  I  will  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  people.  / 

"  Eyoklhe  questipn  of  aimyfrym  thi»wn  into  CoogMM  «iMi4igitated 
in  the  mi4gtjQ£..A^areign  War  for  poUtieaL-fmcuMiai^*    It  is  brought        J 
forward  at  the  North  by  a  few  ultra  Northern  members  to  advance 
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the  prospects  of  their  favourite.    No  sooner  is  it  introduced  than  a  f e^ 
ultra  Southern  members  are  manifestly  well  satisfied  that  it  has  beera. 
brought  forward,  because  by  seizing  upon  it  they  hope  to  array  a  South 
em  party  in  favour  of  their  favourite  candidate  for  the  F^^dency 
There  is  no  patriotism  on  either  .^ide^  &  it  is  a  most  wicked  agitatia 
that  can  end  in  no  good  ana  must  produce  infinite  mischief."  ^ 


During  the  first  week  in  February  he  was  even 
troubled  over  the  delay  of  Congress  in  passing  the  bill  fo 
raising  ten  additional  regiments.    Could  it  have  been 


in  December,  the  President  thought  it  would  have  been  o^fcif 
great  importance,  but  by  February  the  favorable  season  for:^cr 
military  operations  in  Mexico  was  already  nearly  half  over — . 

"In  truth,"  he  wrote,  "faction  rules  the  hour,  while  principle  &  pa 

triotism  is  forgotten.  While  the  Democratic  party  are  thus  distractecKusl 
and  divided  and  are  playing  this  foolish  and  suicidal  game,  the  FederaKT  J 
party  are  united  and  never  fail  to  unite  with  the  minority  of  the  Demo-  - 
cratic  party,  or  any  faction  of  it  who  may  break  off  from  the  bod)^^  ^ 
of  their  party,  and  thus  postpone  and  defeat  all  my  measures.  I  ai 
in  the  unenviable  position  ol^bekig  hnld  Trripnn  iilit»ifaii4hi>  fomljn  ( 
of  the  Mexicaa  Wa^  when  I  have  no  support  either.  iip]n.C<>Q|?^  oi 
from  the  two  officers  (Scott  &  Ta^lqrJ  Idjfjiest  in  coi 
How  long  this  state  of  things  will  CQntinutaJ.C&iuiot  fisnee/' ' 

But  the  session  of  Congress  necessarily  came  to  gn  end 
the  fourth  of  March,  and  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
left  free  Tor  the  next  nine  months  to  make  the  most  of  the 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  them.  ""^ 

In  the  course  of  the  session  the  Fresidfiat  and  Jug^Ucies 
had  been  publicly  denounced  in  the  most  violeat  terms,  tTie 
war  itself  had  been  declared  by  members  to  be  dishonorable 
and  unjust,  and  yet  ample  means,  botluiix  men  «id  money, 
had  been  voted,  after  quite  inexcusable  delays,  focjsany- 
ing  it  on.  The  members  of  Congress  scattered,  and  some 
two  weeks  later  New  Orleans  newspapers  were  received  in 
Washington  which  contained  vague  rumors  of  a  battle 
fought  with  great  loss  on  both  sides  near  Saltillo.  It  was 
reported  that  Taylor's  army  was  in  the  most  critical  po- 
sition. 

» Ibid.,  347. 

*  Ibid.f  368.    Polk  invariably  referred  to  the  Whigs  as  "the  Federal  party." 
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BUENA  VISTA 


WmLE  General  Taylor  had  been  scatteiimg  his.  troPRS  over 
iiTio^nnHrprlcL  r>f  T;^TT7;n  Tn  Tiijiijiat  Oieoeral  &tfiia. AAoa-^as 


small  garrison  was  left  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  division  of  in- 
fantry under  General  Vasquez  was  stationed  at  Tula,  in  the 
mountains  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Tamaulipas,  while 
some  small  bodies  of  cavalry  were  stationed  along  the  road 
leading  from  San  Luis  to  Saltillo.  But  the  larger  cities  were 
denuded  of  their  g;ai::Q$oos^th  a  view  to  assembling  an  army 
ca^iW^rstrikinia.  deci9ivfi;biQw''aTthfi  Americaa  invadeis. 
-WtMiiiS^preparations  for  an  advance  went  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  very  limited  means  at  his  disposal  would  per- 
mit. Clothing  and  ammunition  were  manufactured  and  all 
maUrid  was  put  in  condition  for  service;  yet  in  spite  of  Santa 
Anna's  utmost  energy  the  work  of  preparation  progressed 
but  slowly.  The  commissary  department  could  hardly  have 
been  said  to  exist,  any  more  than  the  medical  branch  of  the 
army.  There  were,  of  course,  no  wagons  for  transport  and 
the  troops  had  no  tents.  The  press  of  the  capital,  however, 
kept  urging  a  forward  movement,  and  in  every  note  of  pa- 
triotism, sarcasm,  and  ridicule  they  called  upon  the  army 
to  leave  the  Capua  in  which  they  had  been  taking  their 
pleasure,  and  to  go  out  to  meet  the  invaders. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  mass  of  the  people  remained 
cahn  and  indifferent. 


"It  cannot  be  denied,"  wrote  an  officer  who  was  in  the  army  at 
San  Luis,  "  that  the  state  of  San  Luis  has  distinguished  itself  by  its 
patriotism  and  services  in  this  war.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  one  failed  to 
note  throughout  the  republic  the  patriotic  fire,  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
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people  which  rises  en  masse  to  defend  its  homes.  The  aspect  of  the 
city  was  tranquil;  and  if  the  presence  of  our  troops  had  not  given  it 
a  certain  martial  appearance  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  nation  was  sustaining  a  just  war  against  invading 
foreigners."  * 

The  attacks  and  taunts  of  the  metropolitan  press  finally 
wrought  upon  the  nerves  of  Santa  Anna  and  h^  ofiSicers  to 
such  an  extent  that  on  JanuajT26.  1847,  orders  fo^fi,^* 
vauge  wexe.  actugJly^^ed.  Tke  mim^IESXItW^SESP'^^ 
those  orders  seeimte'^^^'irBeen  the  receipt  on  the  previous 
day  of  an  account  of  the  capture  of  an  American  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  at  a  hacienda  known  as  La  Encamacion, 
a  place  on  the  road  between  San  Luis  and  Saltillo,  andneaify 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  latter. 

This  party  was  composed  of  about  thirty-five  of  the  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  which  had  joined  Taylor  after  the  capture 
of  Monterey,  and  about  the  same  nmnber  of  men  of  the 
Arkansas  cavalry,  which  formed  a  part  of  WooFs  brigade. 
While  in  camp  at  the  hacienda  the  detachment  was  quietly 
smrounded  at  night  by  a  larger  force  of  Mexican  cavaliy, 
and  surrendered  early  the  next  morning,  January  23,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  One  man  escaped  while  a  prisoner  on  the 
march  southward,  and  brought  back  the  news  of  the  capture 
to  Saltillo.2 

On  Wednesday,  January  27,  the  first  of  Santa  Anna's 
infantry  started  from  San  Luis  on  their  march  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  Saltillo.  They  consisted  of  a  bat- 
talion of  en^eers,  three  companies  of  artillery  serving  as 
infantry,  and  a  company  called  the  "Lish  Volunteers"  or 
the  "Battalion  of  St.  Patrick,"  who  were  in  fact  deserters 

^  Balbontin,  Inwisum  Americana,  68. 

'  The  men  captured  at  La  Encamacion  numbered  six  officers  and  sixty-eix 
privates.  A  few  days  later  another  scouting  party  of  volunteer  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  two  officers  and  seventeen  men,  was  captured.  The  prisoners  were 
all  marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  were  not  released  until  the  foUowing 
autumn.  An  account  of  their  adventures  was  published  at  Louisville,  Ken* 
tucky,  in  1848,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Encamadan  PrisonerSf  etc.  An  ap- 
pendix to  this  pamphlet  contains  the  report  of  Major  Gaines,  commanding 
the  first  detachment  captured,  which  is  dated  at  San  Iaiis  Potofli  February  10, 
1847. 
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from  the  American  army.  The  policy  of  the  Mexican  com- 
mandersy  persistently  followed  up  to  the  time  of  the  captm^ 
of  Monterey ;  had  been  to  encourage  desertion  by  ev«y 
means  in  their  power;  and^  number  of  men;  mostl^^Iridbi; 
had  deserted  fn^n  Taylor's  force.  Some  of  these  men  had 
been  rwoffnzed  in  the  Tkbiks  of  the  Mexican  army  as  they 
marched  out  of  Monterey,  and  their  fate  if  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  former  comrades  was  not  difficult  to  predict. 
*  Santa  Anna  himself,  with  the  head-quarters  staff,  left  San 
Luis  on  February  2,  passed  through  the  toWi^  of  Mate- 
huala  and  Cedral;  and  on  Simday,  the  thirteenth,  the  whole 
army  was  encamped  at  Salado,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  San  Luis-  The  army  suffered  severely  from 
Teiy  unusual  extremes  of  cold  and  from  a  remarkable  fall  of 
xaifi  and  snow,  and,  being  entirely  without  shelter,  several 
men  and  some  of  the  women  following  the  army  were  frozen 
to  death. 

On  their  journey,  not  long  after  leaving  San  Luis,  the  anny 
Biet  both  detachments  of  the  American  prisoners,  who  had 
been  captured  near  La  Encamacion.  To  the  latter,  the  sight 
<rf  the  marching  Mexicans  was  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
first  feature  which  attracted  their  attention  was  ^'  Santa  Anna 
in  person,  seated  in  a  chariot  of  war  drawn  by  eight  mules 
and  surrounded  by  his  staff  elegantly  and  gorgeously 
equipped,"  and  followed  by  a  number  of  women  and  a  train 
of  pack-mules,  among  which  were  said  to  be  five  loaded  with 
fighting  cocks.  The  second  point  of  interest  was  "O'Reilly 
and  his  company  of  deserters  bearing  aloft  in  high  disgrace 
the  holy  banner  of  St.  Patrick."  Some  rather  imprintable 
compliments  appear  to  have  passed  between  the  prisoners 
going  south  and  the  deserters  marching  north.^ 

Leaving  Salado  on  the  fifteenth,  the  Mexican  army 
reached  the  hacienda  of  La  Encamacion  on  Wednesday, 
February  17,  and  there  they  halted  for  four  days.  Between 
one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
twenty-first,  they  started  on  what  was  expected  to  be  the 
last  stage  of  their  journey,  over  an  uninhabited  and  water- 

^  Encomadcn  Prisoners  ^  43-46;  Balbontin,  Irwasion  Americana,  63. 
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less  region.  Marching  well  into  the  night;  the  troops  were 
halted  at  midnight  and  lay  down  by  the  roadside  for  a 
short  rest;  the  cavalry  holding  their  horses  by  the  bridle. 
^jLiiASOX-OA.  Jbbe  following  momimgi  the 
Efibruary^  the.  .army .  waa.  again  put  in  motionr 
pectation  of  finding  Taylor  immediately  in  their  fiontjitj^ 
hacienda  of  Agua  Nueva. 

WeJbayej^pw  tft.P^  what  Taylor  hfid  been  about  since  he 
despatched  Worth  and  the  second  division  of  regular  troops 
to  join  Scott  upon  his  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Scott  had  written  to  Taylor, 
first  from  New  York  late  in  November  and  again  more  defi- 
nitely from  New  Orleans  late  in  December;  to  the  efiTect  that 
it  was  intended  to  attack  Vera  CruZ;  and  thus  to  open,  if 
successful;  "a  new  and  shorter  line  of  operations  upon  the 
capital  of  Mexico";  that  the  first  great  dfficulty  was  to  gpt 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  before  the  first  of  April;  the  beginning  of  the  un- 
healthy season  upon  the  coast;  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  from  Taylor  Worth's  division  of  regulars,  two 
field-batterieS;  a  thousand  cavalry,  and  as  lai^  a  force  of 
volunteer  infantry  as  could  possibly  be  spared;  leaving  Tay- 
lor only  enough  to  defend  Monterey  and  keep  his  conmiuni- 
cations  open  with  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  letter  from  New  Orleans  was  not  received  by  Taylor 
'  until  nearly  a  month  after  its  date.    Meanwhile  Scott  had 
come  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  failing  to  meet  Taylor  had  sent 
him  written  orders,  on  January  3;  to  detach  the  troops 
above  mentioned.    This  latter  despatch  was  sent  on  Up 
Saltillo,  thence  back  to  Monterey,  and  thence  toward  Vic- 
toria, where  Taylor  then  was.    On  January  11  Lieutenant> 
Richey;  the  bearer  of  despatches,  while  riding  alj^iejn ''afl-- 
vance  of  his  escort,  was  captured  and  murdered,  and  tfe- 
papers  were  supposed  by  Taylor  to  have  .been  transmitted 
to  Santa.  Anna.    If  so,  they  would  have  reached  Santa  Anna 
shortly  before  his  advance  from  San  Luis;  and  his  knowl- 
edge that  Taylor  was  to  be  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  hi» 
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force,  pending  a  descent  by  Scott  upon  Vera  Cruz,  might 
naturally  have  suggested  to  Santa  Anna  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  a  rapid  movement  upon  Saltillo  or  Monterey  before 
the  American  army  could  be  reinforced  from  the  United 
States.' 

But  whether  this  information  really  came  into  the  hands 
of  Santa  Anna  is  doiibtiul.  S&nta  Amiu  In  1849iniKnsliedl[n 
imswer  to  Ig^'EThad  criticised  his  march  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  His  defence  rested  upon  two  assertions.  In 
the  first  place,  he  said  he  had  only  been  made  general  in 
conmiand  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  oppose 
the  invasion  from  the  Gulf.  In  the  second  place,  he  said  he 
was  uncertain  at  the  time  his  march  against  Taylor  was  un- 
dertaken whether  General  Scott  would  land  at  Vera  Cruz 
at  all.  Indeed,  he  asserted,  the  information  he  then  had  was 
that  Scott  was  collecting  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Tampico 
in  order  to  march  thence  directly  on  San  Luis  Potosf ,  and 
when  that  city  was  occupied  to  advance  to  the  capital.^ 

American  authors,  on  the  assumption  that  Santa  Anna  had 
really  read  the  despatches  of  which  the  unfortimate  Lieuten- 
ant Richey  was  the  bearer,  have  built  up  a  theory  of  their 
own  as  to  the  Mexican  movements.  Santa  Anna,  it  is  said, 
having  discovered  from  these  despatches  what  the  American 
plan  was, 

''resolved  upon  a  campaign  equalling  in  greatness  of  conception  the 
most  masterly  of  Frederick'st  and  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
bave  placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of  the  masters  of  the  military  art. 
[t  was  to  laimch  his  whole  force  in  succession  against  the  two  col- 
umns into  which  our  army  was  now  divided,  and  by  one  great  effort, 
to  drive  from  the  soil  of  Mexico  the  armies  of  her  invaders.  It  being 
doubtful  whether  he  could  reach  Vera  Cruz  in  season  to  resist  the  land- 
ing of  General  Scott's  column,  his  first  movement  was  of  necessity 
against  General  Taylor.  Nowhere  else  could  he  be  so  sure  of  bringing 
ei  preponderating  force  to  bear  upon  his  enemy."  • 

^  Scott,  however,  thought  the  effect  would  be  that  Santa  Anna,  on  receipt 
of  the  news,  would  at  once  move  his  army  to  Vera  Cruz. — (Scott  to  Marcy, 
Feb.  4, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  876.) 

'  ApdaeUm  al  hum  CrUerio,  32. 

*  Stevens,  42. 
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Santa  Anna  was  never  prone  to  undervalue  his  own  a!bifi- 
ties,  and  it  seems  likely  that  if  he  had  really  planned  a  cam- 
paign so  brilliant,  and  founded  upon  such  sound  principles  (tf 
the  military  art,  he  would  have  said  so.  When  he  wrote  Us 
defence  he  was  being  accused  before  the  Congress  of  his 
countrymen  of  gross  mismanagement;  but  his  defence  in 
respect  of  his  northern  campaign  was  entirely  silent  as  to 
any  strat^c  plan,  and  really  amounted  only  to  saying  that 
he  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  Scott  int^ded  to  do,  and 
that  he  attacked  Taylor  because  the  Mexican  press  were 
taunting  the  army  at  San  Luis  with  cowardice.  It  may  be 
very  well  doubted,  in  view  of  his  own  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  assertions,  whether  Santa  Anna  had  any  deaily 
defined  plan  whatever  when  he  left  San  Luis.* 

Taylor  received  duplicates  of  Scott's  orders  (rf  Januaiy  8, 
addressed  to  himself  and  General  Butler,  just  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  Victoria,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  Scott  to  say 
that  he  had  been  awaiting  advices  from  him  for  some  time 
past;  that  the  letter  of  December  20  from  New  Orleans 
to  which  Scott  referred,  had  never  been  received ;  and  that 
the  first  definite  information  from  any  source  of  the  inten- 
tion to  deprive  him  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  troops  under 
his  command  was  what  was  contained  in  the  letter  just 
received. 

"I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "misunderstand  the  object  of  the  arrange' 
ments  indicated  in  your  letters.    I  feel  that  I  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Government,  or  it  would  not  have  sufiFered  me  to  remain,  t&T 
to  this  time,  ignorant  of  its  intentions,  so  vitally  affecting  interest 
committed  to  my  charge."  ^ 

To  the  adjutant-general  Taylor  wrote  a  few  days  lat^ 
more  fully,  but  much  to  the  same  effect. 


"Having,"  he  said,  "fulfilled  my  duty  in  carrying  out  what  I 
lieved  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  government,  I  now  beg  leave  to  invC  ^ 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  several  points  of  grave  interest   ^^ 

^  For  a  further  exposition  of  Santa  Anna's  views,  reference  may  be  made    ^ 
his  manifesto  of  Jan.  26,  1847;  Apdacion  al  buen  CrUerio,  App.,  177-184. 
>  Taylor  to  Scott,  Jan.  15, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sesB.,  862. 
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loysdf^  and  not  without  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  public 
service.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  this  conununication  may 
be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him  be  submitted  to  the 
Frondent  of  the  United  States. 

"I  will  first  speak  of  the  extraordinary  reserve  manifested  by  the 
Department  of  War  in  not  communicating  to  me  the  intentions  of 
the  Government — ^at  least  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  my  con;Lmand.  Had  I  not  been  deemed  a  safe  repoejtory 
of  its  purposes,  I  might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  instructed  to  hold  the 
Izoops  in  readiness  for  detachment.  A  special  messenger,  despatched 
from  Washington  when  the  emplqyn^ent  of  Major  G^ieral  S(X>tt  was 
determined  upon,  would  have  reached  me  at  the  very  latest  by  the 
8th  of  December — in  time  to  suspend  the  movement  on  Victoria,  to 
spare  a  portion  of  the  army,  including  myself,  a  long  and  expensive 
march  of  400  miles,  and  to  prevent  the  murder  of  a  young  o£Scer  with 
important  despatches,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But,  up  to 
tilts  moment,^  I  have  not  i^eceived  a  syllable  from  the  Department  o{ 
War  on  this  subject.  ... 

''Again  I  would  respectfully  state  that  no  reply  has  been  received 
to  my  communications  of  October  15,  November  8,  and  November 
12,  replying,  respectively,  to  the  despatches  brought  out  by  lieu- 
tenant Armistead,  Major  Graham,  and  Mr.  McLane.  In  those 
Qommnnications  I  expressed  fully  and  frankly  my  views  on  many  im-» 
p(»rtant  points  connected  with  tiie  prosecution  of  the  campaign,  and 
had  reason  to  expect  at  least  the  coiu'tesy  of  an  acknowledgment. 

''While  exercising  a  command  which,  it  is  well  known,  I  never 
sought,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  perform  my  whole  duty  with- 
out fear  and  without  favor.  The  best  interests  6t  the  service  and  the 
country  have  been  my  guide,  and  will  continue  to  be  while  I  remain 
in  command,  however  limited  may  be  my  force  or  embarrassing  my 
situation;  but  from  the  course  which  the  department  had  pursued  in 
the  above  particulars,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  I  no  longer 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  government.  I  canonlv  re^et  that 
the  *President;  did  not  think  it  proper^  while  wHih^fawmg  so  farge  a 
portion  of  my  command  in  the  manner  above  indi6tLted,  to  relieve 
m^  from  a  position  where  I  can  no  longer  serve  the  country  with 
that  assurance  ofconfidenee  mad  support  so  ipdispanaaUa  to  suo^ess."  * 

Scott  with  unusual  reticence  replied  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  him,  saying  that  there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which, 
as  he  wished  to  forget  them,  he  would  not  specify  or  recall ; 
had  he  been  within  reach  of  Taylor  at  the  time  he  called  for 
troops  he  would  have  consulted  him  fully,  but,  as  it  was,  he 

^  Taybr  to  Adjutant-General,  Jan.  27, 1847;  ibid.,  llOQ-1102. 
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had  been  compelled  to  act  promptly  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  dark.    And;  he  added, 

''I  must  ask  you  to  abandon  Saltillo  and  to  make  no  detadtments, 
except  for  reconnaissances  and  immediate  defence,  much  beyond  Mon- 
terey. I  know  this  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Govemm^it  founded  on 
reasons  in  which  I  concur;  among  them,  that  the  enemy  intends  to 
operate  against  small  detachments  and  posts/'  ^ 

When  Taylor  received  this  letter  he  was  already  south  of 
SaltillO;  and  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  accept  advice  from  Scott 
or  anybody  else  in  respect  to  the  movements  of  the  small 
body  of  troops  which  remained  with  him.*  After  comply- 
ing  with  Scott's  demands^  he  had  only  two  squadr^gj^^jQg- 
ular  cavalry.  fniiriiilfTrMiTuijr^^  Mjillni  (in  iiJ1,jii1i1m  ii 
guns);  one  company  of  regular  c^iilleiy  stationed  at  the 
citadel  in  Monterey,  two  regiments  of  volimteer  cavahy 
(Kentucky  and  Arkansas) ,  """^ JTIUhti  rrfli"^ftr\iiiiiif  Yfl]"nteCT 
infantry^  wjj^twojuefies  of  artillery.  Q{>^j^b&tt»lunteer8^dn^ 
qnejBPOaent — ^JeflfersonDavialkMisassippi  Rifles — ^h^df 
hppn  j^nHAr  firp  Iq  addition,  three  raiments  of  voluni 
infantry  held  the  river  and  the  line  from  Monterey  to 
Camargo.' 

Until  the  first  of  February  Taylor  himself  had  remained  at 
Monterey,  and  had  then  set  forward  in  person  for  Saltillo. 
Two  or  three  days  before,  he  had  received  reports  from 
General  Wool  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  capture  of  the  two 
reconnoitring  parties  from  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  r^- 
ments  of  cavalry,  which,  Wool  stated,  was  due  entirely  to  dis- 
obedience of  orders  in  failing  to  maintain  pickets  or  sentinels. 
Wool  also  reported  that  there  were  nightly  alarms  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was  this  newft.that  brought 
Taylor  to  the  front.  *     " 

On  arriving  at  Saltillo  Taylor  found  everything  quiet. 
The  force  which  made  the  recent  captures,  he  learned,  was 

1  Scott  to  Taylor,  Jan.  26,  1847;  ibid.,  864.    See  p.  307,  above. 

*  Taylor's  letters  to  Doctor  Wood  of  Jan.  30  and  F^.  9,  1846,  are  filled 
with  complaints  against  Scott  and  Marcy,  whom  he  accuses  of  intrigue,  tr3riDg 
to  force  him  to  resign,  etc. — (Taylor* s  LeUerafrom  the  BaUlefidda,  83-88.) 

s  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Jan.  26, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30  Cong.,  1 
1097. 
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composed  entirely  of  cavalry;  and  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  back  to  Matehuala;  and  he  also  was  informed  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  troops  at  San  Luis  Potosf  had  taken 
the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  On  February  5  he  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  hacienda  aBoiit  eighteen 
mil^  south  of  Saltillo,  leaving  only  seven  companies  of 
volimteer  infantry  io  hold  the  city. 

While  in  camp  at  Agua  Nueva,  only  a  day  or  two  after 
reaching  it,  he  i^cdved^Scoti^aJl^t^  advising  him  to  aban- 
don SaltiUo.  Taylor  chose  to  consider  Scott's  language  as 
advice  merely  and  not  as  an  order. 

"I  beg  leave  to  say,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "that  I  consider  the  occu- 
pation of  that  city,  or  rather  a  position  in  its  front,  as  essential  to  the 
due  defence  of  the  line  which  I  am  now  reduced  to  hold.  I  have, 
therefore,  establbhed  a  camp  at  this  point,  eighteen  miles  in  advance 
of  Saltillo,  and  shall  concentrate  here  all  the  troops  in  front,  except  a 
small  garrison  left  in  that  city.  It  is  my  purpose  to  hold  this  position, 
unless  I  am  positively  ordered  to  fall  back  by  the  government  at 
Washington,  to  which  my  views  and  the  position  of  affairs  here  are 
fully  conununicated."  * 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  the  adjutant-general  at  Wash- 
ington as  follows : 

"Although  advised  by  Major  General  Scott  to  evacuate  Saltillo, 
I  am  confirmed  in  my  purpose  of  holding  not  only  that  point,  but 
this  position  in  its  front.  Not  to  speak  of  the  pernicious  moral  effect 
upon  volunteer  troops  of  falling  back  from  points  which  we  have 
gained,  there  are  powerful  military  reasons  for  occupying  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass  rather  than  the  other.  The  scarcity  of  water  and 
supplies  for  a  long  distance  in  front  compels  the  enemy  either  to  risk 
an  engagement  in  the  field  or  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  us;  while,  if 
we  fall  back  upon  Monterey,  he  could  establish  himself  strong  at  Sal- 
tillo, and  be  in  position  to  annoy  more  effectually  our  flanks  and  our 
conmiunications."  * 

At  Agua  Nueva,  therefore,  Taylor  stubbornly  remained, 
drilling  his  raw  troops  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  any 
indications  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.    On 

1  Taylor  to  Scott,  Feb.  7,  1847;  ibid.,  1162.    " 

*  Taylor  to  Adjutant-General,  Feb.  7,  1847;  iWd.,  1110. 
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February  7  he  wrote  that  there  was  understood  to  be  no 
considerable  force  in  his  front,  and  he  did  not  think  it  likely 
^^  that  any  serious  demonstration  would  be  made  in  this  di- 
rection.'' A  week  later  he  wrote  that  he  had  been  joined 
by  General  Wool  with  all  the  remaining  troops  left  in  the  rear, 
and  that  rumors  reached  the  camp  from  time  to  time  of  the 
projected  advance  of  a  Mexican  force  upon  this  position — 
"but  I  think  such  a  movement  improbable/'^  On  that 
same  day  Santa  Anna's  whole  army  was  encamped  at  Salado, 
some  sixty  miles  distant. 

When  Santa  Anna  advanced  from  Salado,  he  was  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  pass  through  the  hacienda  of  La  Encar- 
nacion.  From  that  point  he  had  the  choice  of  three  routes 
to  Saltillo.  The  first  and  best  road  was  the  direct  one  pass- 
ing through  Agua  Nueva.  The  second  road  led  from  La 
Encamacion  westerly  to  a  point  known  as  Santa  Elena, 
where  there  was  a  well  and  a  tank,  and  whence  a  road  led 
through  the  pass  known  as  the  Puerto  del  Capulin  to  the 
road  leading  from  Parras  to  Saltillo,  and  then  fell  into  the 
main  road  north  of  Agua  Nueva,  thus  completely  turning 
Taylor's  position  from  the  west.  The  third  road,  which 
was  barely  passable  for  artillery,  led  to  the  westward 
through  a  hacienda  known  as  La  Hedionda,  whence  a  path 
led  through  the  mountains  coming  into  the  main  road  not 
far  to  the  northward  of  Agua  Nueva,  thus  turning  it  from 
the  east. 

By  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  February,  Taylor  received 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  force  of  cavalry  under  Gen- 
eral Mifion,  which  was  estimated  at  about  two  thousand 
men,  was  operating  in  the  mountains,  with  head-quarters  at 
a  hacienda  known  as  Potosf ,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Saltillb, 
and  that  Santa  Anna's  main  force  was  advancing  on  the  di- 
rect road  from  San  Luis  Potosf  through  Cedral  and  La 
Encamacion.  But  Taylor  still  thought  that  his  advanced 
position  at  Agua  Nueva  should  be  maintained.  As  he  had 
pointed  out  in  writing  to  the  adjutant-general,  the  whole 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Agua  Nueva  to  La  Fncaxnacion 

Same  to  same,  Feb.  14,  1847;  ibid.,  1113. 
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was  through  a  wa^gdesg.  desert.  If,^therefore;j  Santa  Anna 
should  att^^lOoattiack  the  Agierican  camp  by  an  advance 
along  the  main  road;  his  men  and  animals  would  arrive  on 
the  field  of  battle  after  a  fatiguing  march,  \mfit  for  further 
inunediate  exertion,  and  with  the, sole  supply^pf  water jn 
the  possession  of.,  the  Americans.  Santa  Anna,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Mexican  author,  would  thus  place  his  men  in 
the  position  of  having  to  conquer  their  enemy  in  order  to 
get  a  drink  of  water. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  hard  that  voluntarily,  either  because  he  did  not 
carefully  examine  the  country  or  because  of  uncalculating  haste,  he 
should  have  risked  the  fate  of  our  arms  and  the  fate  of  the  republic 
upon  the  illusory  idea  of  carrying  a  strong  position,  by  soldiers  who 
must  have  marched  twelve  leagues  without  water  and  who,  in  order 
to  drink,  were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  fortress  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet."  * 

Agua  Nueva,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  fortress. 
Taylor  and  Wool,  his  second  in  conmiand,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  more  important  to  drill  their  men  than  to  attempt 
to  throw  up  intrenchments,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any- 
thing whatever  wag  4oii§  toward!'  addiiig  to  the  natural 
str^aoTthepos^^^^^ 

TayTor  remained  without  definite  information  as  to  the 
Mexican  movements,  until  at  daybreak  on  Sunday  morning 
a  reconnoitring  party  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May  (who 
had  been  promoted  for  his  gallantry  at  Resaca)  came  in  with 
information  that  Minon  and  his  cavalry  were  marching  in 
full  force  upon  Saltillo  from  the  east.  At  about  noon  an- 
other scouting  party,  under  Major  McCulloch,  of  the  Texan 
rangers,  came  in  from  the  south  with  definite  news  as  to  the 
composition  and  size  of  Santa  Anna's  main  army,  which  was 
then  at  La  Encamacion.  McCulloch  estimated  the  Mexi- 
can force  at  about  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  receipt  gf  this  news  led  Taylor,  for  reasons  never  fully 
explained,  Jo  decide  hastily  on  abandoning  Agua  Nueva,  not- 
withstanchng  the  "powerful  military  reasons"  which  he  had 
adduced  inp  his  letter  to  the  War  Department,  and  to  fall 

^  Rapida  Qjeada,  10. 
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back  about  twelve  miles  to  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  decision  was  his  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  stores  at  Saltillo,  which  were  threat- 
ened by  Minon's  wide  tmning  movement.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  February  21,  therefore,  just  as  Santa 
Anna's  men  were  starting  from  La  Encamacion,  Taylor 
began  his  retreat  from  Agua  Nueva.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  supplies  had  been  collected  at  that  point,  and  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  everything  was  removed  that 
could  be  carried  off.  Colonel  Yell,  with  the  Arkansas  mounted 
volunteers,  being  left  behind  to  protect  the  remaining  stores 
as  far  as  possible.  Shortly  after  midnight  Yell's  advanced 
pickets  were  driven  in,  and  he  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  of  the  hacienda  and  the  stacks  of  grain,  while  the 
remaining  wagons  of  the  transport  train  moved  off  "with 
furious  speed"  for  Buena  Vista.  Yell's  cavalry  (which  had 
previously  been  reinforced  by  part  of  the  regular  dragoons 
and  part  of  the  Kentucky  mounted  volunteers)  fell  back  in 
good  order,  reaching  Buena  Vista  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  February  22} 

Santa  Anna  had  confidently  expected,  from  the  informar 
tion  he  received,  to  find  Taylor  injorce  at^gua  Nueva,  and 
he  was.  evidently  much  surprised  to  find,  on  arriving  hear 
that  point,  that  the  American  army  had  fallen  back  hastily 
and  apparently  in  disorder.  His  orders  to  General  Minon 
were  to  fall  upon  Taylor's  communications  with  Saltillo, 
and  he  therefore  expected,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  bring 
the  American  army  speedily  to  bay.  Santa  Apna  ac- 
cordingly pushed  forward  without  hesitation. 

"Without  giving  the  troops  time/*  says  Balbontin,  "to  get  a  drink 
of  water  or  to  fill  their  canteens,  he  compelled  them  to  continue  their 
advance  at  the  double  quick.  He  sent  forward  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  at  a  gallop,  on  the  right  of  the  column,  to  support  the  van- 
guard in  its  pursuit  of  the  enemy  which  he  believed  to  be  completely 
demoralized  and  in  full  retreat.  Indeed  he  might  well  have  believed 
this  on  seeing  the  road  dotted  with  pieces  of  harness,  and  four  or  five 

*  Carleton's  BoltXe  of  Buena  Visla^  11-26.  The  author  was  an  officer  of  the 
dragoons  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  described. 
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wagons  abandoned  at  different  places.  The  enemy  however  had 
taken  possession  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista  and  the  pass  of  the 
Angostura,  which  had  no  doubt  been  previously  reconnoitred,  and 
where  he  waited  with  the  utmost  tranquillity."  ^ 


ing  trobps,  and  hErttt  Ohce  sent  a  flag  to  tKe  Arnerican  camp 
with  a  letter  calling  upon  Taylor  to  surrender,  as  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
To  this  letter  Taylor  returned  the  following  laconic  reply : 

"Sir: 

''In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  surrender  my 
forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
request" 

Santa  Anna,  however,  did  not  inmiediately  attack,  but 
waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  army  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  pushed  forward  some  light  troops  in  an 
effort  to  gain  the  left  of  the  American  position. 

The  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista  (more  correctly  San  Juan 
de  la  BuenaVista)  lies  about  fiye  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Saltillp,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  extensive  view  there 
oE^suned  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  SaJipio  itself,  a  city 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
lies  in  the  heart. 9fjtj3y&.Sie?ra  Madre  Mountains,  a^put  fiy,e 
thousand,  fftftt  above  the  sea.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern 
end  of  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  every  side  by  jagged 
mountains  or  hills,  which  rise  to  perhaps  as  much  as  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  general  level.  Immediately  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  town  there  appears  a  range  of  low 
hills  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high;  but  these  do  not  fall 
off  again  on  their  southern  side,  being  in  fact  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  plateau  which  extends  for  some  distance 
southerly.  Right  and  left  this  plateau  is  bounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  height,  which  approach  each  other 
to  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  south  of  Buena 
Vista.    Thj^re  is  therefore  a  level  valley,  varying  from  a 

^  Balbontin,  Invasion  Americana^  71. 
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mile  and  a  half;  at  its  narrowest  pointy  to  four  mil^  m  width, 
and  having  a  farm  called  the  rancho  of  La  Encantada  at  lis 
southern  extremity  and  the  city  of  Saltillo  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity,  by  which  the  valley  abruptlj^  terminates  to  the 
north. 

From  La  Encantada  a  small  stream  of  water  finds  its  way 
northerly  through  the  pass  to  Saltillo,  keeping  close  to  tte 
mountains  on  the  western  side,  but  leaving  room  for  a  belt  of 
irrigated  fields.  In  February  the  little  stream  runs  almost 
entirely  dry,  but  the  trees  along  its  border  give  a  touch  of 
verdure  to  the  prevailing  dusty  brown  of  the  landscape. 
West  of  these  fields  the  foot-hills  rise  very  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  then  the 
land  slopes  back  to  the  high  mountains.  East  of  the  stream 
is  an  irregular  line  of  bluffs,  forming  the  edge  of  a  plateau 
which  lies  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above,  there  being  barely 
room  for  a  road  between  the  stream  and  the  bluffs  which  ter- 
minate the  plateau.  The  plateau  itself  slopes  iivith  a  yeiy 
regular  and  gradual  ascent  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  valley.  Its  barren  and  stony  sur- 
face is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  only  a  few  straggling  mes- 
quite  shrubs  diversify  its  surface. 

The  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista  was  a  collection  of  adobe 
buildings,  with  the  usual  flat  roofs  and  thick  walls,  laid  out 
in  regular  streets,  and  capable  of  effective  defence  against 
troops  unprovided  with  artillery.  South  of  the  hacienda, 
for  some  distance,  the  plateau  is  intersected  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  ravines  or  barrancas,  which  cross  it  diagonally  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  These  ravines  have,  of  course, 
been  formed  by  the  torrents  of  water  descending  from  the 
easterly  mountains  in  the  rainy  season;  and  in  a  country 
where  frost  plays  no  part  in  forming  the  landscape,  the  walls 
of  the  ravines  are  cut  sharply  through  the  gravelly  soil,  and 
in  many  places  stand  almost  perpendicular.  The  sides  of 
the  ravines,  even  near  the  mountains,  are  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  and,  except  at  a  few  places,  present  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the  movements  of  field  artillery  and 
great  difficulties  to  the  movements  of  cavalry.    Near  the 
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stream  the  ravineS;  of  course,  become  deeper  and  more  dif- 
ficult. The  only  available  route  for  Santa  Anna's  artillery 
lay,  therefore,  along  the  main  road  which  followed  closely 
the  course  of  the  stream;  but  for  infantry  and  cavalry  it 
was  possible  to  advance  by  keeping  close  along  the  foot  of 
the  moimtains  near  the  head  of  the  ravines. 

The  narrowest  point  in  the  Uttle  depressed  valley,  which 
the  main  stream  has  worn  for  itself  between  the  plateau  on 
the  east  and  the  foot-hills  on  the  west,  is  called  by  Mexican 
historians  La  Angostura — the  narrows.^  West  and  south  of 
the  road  at  this  point  the  stream  had  worn  a  series  of  deep 
channels,  forming  a  net-work  of  gullies  which  extended  across 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  level  to  the  foot-hills  on  the 
west,  and  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
troops  of  any  description  whatever — "being  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  with  sides  so  precipitous  as  to  prevent 
their  being  ascended,  except  at  two  narrow  places,  without 
the  assistance  of  scaling  ladders.'^  ^  At  this  point  Captain 
Washington,  with  eight  guns,  was  stationed,  effectually 
commandmg  the  approach  by  the  road. 

Just  to  the  left  of  the  battery  at  La  Angostura  the  bluff 
forming  the  edge  of- the  plateau  extended  out  northwesterly, 
making  a  sort  of  promontory  with  very  steep  sides,  about  the 
base  of  which  ran  the  road.  This  promontory  conmoanded 
the  road  toward  the  south  for  a  considerable  distance.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  first  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  sup- 
porting Washington's  battery.  On  their  left  came  the  sec- 
ond Illinois  regiment,  two  companies  of  dragoons  and 
McCulloch's  company  of  Texan  volunteers.  In  the  rear  of 
the  battery,  on  the  road,  was  the  second  Kentucky  regiment, 
and  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  mountains,  were  the 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers. 
The  American  advanced  line,  therefore,  was  formed  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Washington's  battery,  which  was  regarded 
as  holding  the  key  to  the  position. 

^This  name  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  members  of  Santa  Anna's 
anny.    The  local  name  of  the  spot  is  El  Chupadero. 
*  Carleton,  8. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  troops,  on  the  plateau,  ran  one  of  the 
widest  of  the  ravines  that  crossed  it;  and  on  the  northerly 
side  of  this  ravine  were  stationed  the  remaining  troops,  con- 
sisting of  two  regiments  of  Indiana  volunteers,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rifles,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  the  light 
batteries  of  Captains  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Braxton  Bragg. 
There  was  a  wide  interval  between  the  American  troops  on 
the  left  and  the  foot  of  the  easterly  mountains. 

As  the  Mexican  infantry  came  up,  they  were  formed  in 
two  lines  upon  the  plateau  east  of  the  road,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  battalion  which  took  possession  of  a  hill  west 
of  the  stream.  They_haxJ-jnade  an  extraordinary  march  of 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  had  little  "K* 
eat  or  drink  during,  that  period      ' 

Late  in  the  aiftemoon,  the  Mexican  light  infantry  having 
occupied  the  lower  slopes  of  one  of  the  eastern  moimtains, 
General  Taylor  sent  forward  from  the  extreme  right  a  part 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  cavalry  dismounted,  with 
the  rifle  battaUon  from  the  Indiana  brigade,  to  oppose  this 
movement.  At  the  same  time  three  of  Captain  Washington's 
guns  were  taken  from  the  road  and  placed  in  battery  on  the 
plateau.  Taylor  also  sent  a  section  of  Bragg's  battery,  with 
the  second  Kentucky  volunteers,  to  occupy  a  position  on  the 
west  of  the  stream  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  batteiy 
at  La  Angostura,  thus  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the 
American  line. 

At  three  o'clock  the  battle  was  begim  by  a  shot  from  a 
Mexican  howitzer  on  the  road,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  opposing  troops  on  the  easterly  mountain  began  a  skir- 
mishing fire  which  lasted  until  long  after  dark.  There  was 
also  some  long-range  cannonading  on  the  road,  which  did 
little  or  no  damage  to  either  party.  While  this  desultory 
firing  was  going  on  during  the  afternoon,  the  first  Illinois 
had  completed  a  parapet  extending  along  its  front  on  the 
high  ridge  which  it  occupied,  and  had  thrown  up  a  light 
breastwork  in  front  of  Washington's  battery;  but  apart  from 
this  no  effort  at  intrenchment  seems  to  have  been  made. 

During  the  night  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Mexi- 
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can  extreme  right  on  the  mountaui;  and  there,  at  dawn  on 

the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third,  the  battle  was 

again  b^un.    Some  reinforcements  of  American  troops  were 

sent  toward  the  mountain,  six  companies  of  the  second 

Illinois  were  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  in 

front  of  their  position,  and  the  third  regiment  of  Indiana 

volimteers  was  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  Washington's 

battery.    In  other  respects  the  American  troops  remained 

stationed  as  they  had  been  the  night  before. 

The  Mexican  armv  was  now  formed  in  three  colunms  of 
£ittacK:  the  first,  under  General  Mora  y  Villamil,  wasptSced 
upon  the  road  in  front  of  Washington's  battery;  the  sec- 
ond column,  composed  of  the  main  body  of  infantry,  imder 
Generals  Lombardini  and  Pacheco,  was  to  move  along  the 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  attack  the  Ameri- 
can left;  the  third  column,  consisting  of  the  light  troops, 
under  Greneral  Ampudia,  who  were  engaged  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  was  to  turn  the  extreme  American  left  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  second  column,  to  fall  upon  the 
American  rear.    Both  the  first  and  the  second  columns  were 
supported  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry.    A  large  reserve  re- 
mained under  Santa  Anna  himself. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  American  soldiers  the  advancing  bodies 
of  Mexicans  presented  a  brilliant  appearance.    The  troops 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  in  full  dress,  marching  "with  a 
most  perfectly  marked  and  cadenced  step";  the  cavalry  was 
advancing  "  with  the  regularity  and  precision  it  would  have 
observed  in  an  ordinary  field  review";  and  the  weapons 
seemed  to  shine  "bright  as  silver."    The  illusion  was,  of 
course,  due  to  distance  and  excitement  and  the  delusive  rays 
of  an  almost  tropical  sun.    Th^jBtretchfid  Indians  who  were 
foi^CfidiatflLlhe  ranks  oLSanta  Anna!o:rmy  had  little  drill, 
and  a  closer  inspection  would  have  revealed  jimong  the  best 
of  them  the  most  marked  d^ciencTes  iiTclothing  and  equip- 
ment.^ 

^  A  queerly  drawn  but  evidently  truthful  picture  of  a  Mexican  army  on  the 
march,  written  by  a  Texan  agent  in  Mexico,  will  be  found  in  a  letter  from  A.  S. 
"Wrigjht  to  Bryan,  Nov.  26,  1839;  Tex,  Dip.  Carr.,  II,  498.  The  destitute  con- 
dition of  Santa  Anna's  troops  when  they  left  San  Luis  Potosf  is  set  out  in  an 
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By  this  time  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  Gen- 
eral Lane,  of  the  Indiana  troops,  commanding  on  the  left, 
pushed  forward  the  three  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  with  the  second  In- 
diana in  support,  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  ad- 
vancing Mexican  lines.  For  twenty-five  minutes  an  unequal 
contest  was  carried  on,  but  at  last  the  volimteers  gave  way 
and  the  commander  of  the  battery  had  to  order  a  retreat, 
being  compelled,  moreover,  to  abandon  one  of  his  pieces  after 
every  man  and  horse  belonging  to  it  had  either  been  killed  or 
disabled. 

The  Mexican  loss  at  this  point  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy,  but  as  the  advanced  American  troops  fell 
back  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  Mexican  colunms 
united,  advanced,  and  came  into  action.  They  were  immedi- 
ately opened  upon  by  two  guns  of  Captain  T.  W.  Sherman's 
battery :  one  under  Lieutenant  George  H.  Thomas  and  the 
other  under  Lieutenant  Samuel  G.  French.  The  other  two 
guns  of  the  battery,  under  Captain  Sherman  himself  and 
Lieutenant  John  F.  Reynolds,  remained  in  reserve,  supported 
by  the  second  Illinois,  who  held  their  ground  firmly  until 
out-flanked  on  the  left  by  the  masses  of  the  Mexican  troops. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  first  division  of  the  Mexican 
troops  came  within  range  of  Washington's  battery,  on  the 
road,  which  at  once  opened  upon  their  masses,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  its  fire,  compelled 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mouths  of  the  adjacent  ravines, 
where  they  remained  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

It  had  by  this  time  become  apparent  to  every  one  that 
the  main  stress  of  the  battle  would  be  upon  the  American 
left,  and  the  section  of  Sherman's  battery  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged  was  ordered  forward,  while  Bragg's  battery 
and  the  second  Kentucky  infantry,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  were  brought  back  across  the  stream,  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  American  position.     There  were  now  seven 

official  communication  from  the-  acting  Minister  of  War  to  Congress,  dated 
Jan.  28,  1847;  and  a  four  weeks'  march,  in  February,  through  two  hundred 
and  forty  dusty  miles  of  one  of  the  barrenest  parts  of  Mexico,  must  have 
reduced  them  almost  to  rags.    See  Apdacion  al  buen  Criterio,  App.,  175. 
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American  guns  engaged  on  the  southerly  part  of  the  plateau, 
supported  by  a  handful  of  dragoons,  with  the  second  Ken- 
tucky and  the  HUnois  regiments.  The  whole  had  been 
forced  back  into  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  originally  occu- 
pied, facing  the  easterly  moimtains,  along  the  base  of  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  army  was  pouring  north- 
wardly. 

ThfLJpft  flf  thp  Ar^firififln  pnsjtion  hafl  thus  he^i;i  completely 
turned^  and  their  skirndshe^IoZl^^ 
ently  ait  off  from  the  rest  of  the  American  troops.  But  as 
soon  as  SSey  discovered  that  the  head  of  the  Mexican  col- 
umns had  interposed  between  them  and  their  friends,  they 
immediately  abandoned  their  position  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  aroimd  the  head  of  the  intercepting  column 
below,  which  for  a  time  was  held  in  check  by  the  artillery 
and  the  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  cavalry.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, suffered  very  heavy  loss.  The  retreating  skirmishers 
were  pursued  down  the  mountain  by  Ampudia's  men,  who 
had  climbed  up  to  the  very  top,  and  the  whole  American 
force  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  fell  back  in  disorder. 

About  the  time  of  this  disaster  General  Taylor  .arrived 
on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  where  he  nad  gone  the  night  before 
to  pr^^fdrthe  -^ety  of  his  stores  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments  for  the  small  garrison  which  had  been  left  there  to 
guard  them.  He  found  the  American  line  above  the  road 
facing  the  mountains  to  the  east,  the  extreme  left  being  ngw 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  regiment  near  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista  and  two  companies  of  the  second  United  States 
dragoons  who  had  formed  Taylor's  escort.  The  heads  of  the 
ravines  near  the  mountains  having  been  turned  or  crossed  at 
their  shallowest  part,  the  American  army  had  lost  nearly  all 
the  natural^advagtages  of  the  ground.  '^ 

The  Mississippi  regimenf^Tnovtng  ^forward  on  the  left, 
soon  came  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  Mexican  colunms. 
The  steadiness  of  the  Mississippians  and  the  superior  quality 
of  their  weapons  quickly  checked  the  Mexican  advance  and 
then  in  a  few  moments  turned  it  back.  As  the  Mexican  in- 
fantry wavered,  the  Mississippians  were  joined  by  the  third 
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Indiana;  which  until  then  had  been  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
Washington's  battery  and  had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  the 
contest.  The  two  regiments  were,  however,  unable  to  check 
the  Mexican  cavalry,  which  were  at  this  moment  moving 
down  directly  toward  the  buildings  at  Buena  Vista.  In 
front  of  the  hacienda,  however,  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, was  a  mixed  mass  of  American  cavalry  consisting  of 
Colonel  May's  dragoons  and  a  portion  of  the  Ariomsas  and 
Kentucky  troops,  and  they  succeeded  in  stopping  tempora- 
rily the  Mexicans  and  even  in  driving  them  back. 

Meanwhile,  the  stragglers  from  what  had  been  the  Ameri- 
can left,  reached  the  hacienda,  and  while  some  of  them  con- 
tinued their  flight  as  far  as  the  city  of  Saltillo  (where  they 
reported  that  the  battle  was  lost  and  the  American  army  in 
full  retreat)  a  part  were  halted  at  the  hacienda  and  posted 
in  and  on  top  of  the  buildings.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
maining Ammcan  troops  on  the.SQUthernjgart  of  the  pSEeaXT^ 
began  pushing  slowly  forwaid  toward  the  mountain,  main- 
taining a  heavy  fire,  at  close  range,  both  of  artiUery  and 
musketry. 

For  a  long  while  the  conflict  was  continued  without  any 
decided  success  on  the  part  of  either  army,  the  Mexican  line 
extending  in  a  sort  of  long  semicircle  from  the  road  in  front 
of  Washington's  battery,  through  a  broad  ravine  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  thence  northerly  along  their  base 
to  a  point  somewhere  opposite  Buena  Vista.  Toward  their 
centre,  near  the  mountain  which  Ampudia's  troops  had  taken 
the  night  before,  a  Mexican  battery  had  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  General  Micheltorena,  whom  we  have 
seen  governor  of  California  and  who  was  now  Santa  Anna's 
chief  of  staff.  The  American  line,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington's  battery,  which  held  the  road,  was  ranged  ir- 
regularly along  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  facing  east, 
toward  the  mountains. 

At  about  noon  the  Mexican  right  and  centre  began  visibly 
to  give  way  before  the  destructive  artillery  fire,  and  Taylor 
ordered  four  of  the  guns  then  on  the  plateau  to  proceed  to 
the  American  left  toward  Buena  Vista,  which  was  now  being 
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again  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  under  Torre- 
jon.  Torrejon's  men  were  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the 
same  force  of  American  cavalry  as  before,  and  a  fierce  m616e 
ensued;  a  large  part  of  the  Mexicans,  mingled  with  their 
American  opponents,  galloping  headlong  through  the  ha- 
cienda. A  part  of  the  Mexicans,  however,  turned  back  to 
the  mountains,  while  another  part  rode  down  the  road, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  returned  on  its  west  bank  to  jom 
the  Mexican  reserves — having  thus  ridden  completely  round 
the  American  army.  Lieutenant  Reynolds's  guns,  which 
arrived  at  the  hacienda  as  the  cavalry  swept  by,  opened 
upon  them  as  they  galloped  away. 

A  third  cavalry  attack  was  now  made  upon  the  left  of  the 
American  line — this  time  somewhat  nearer  the  centre — 
where  the  Mexicans  werQ  opposed  by  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment and  the  third  Indiana.  The  Mexicans  came  down  the 
plateau  from  the  mountains  at  a  gallop,  the  American  in- 
fantry withholding  its  fire  until  it  could  be  eflfectively  de- 
livered. As  the  Mexicans  came  on,  the  resolute  attitude  of 
the  silent  American  line  had  its  eflfect.  The  speed  of  the 
advancing  riders  was  seen  to  slacken;  they  hesitated;  they 
pulled  up  to  a  walk,  and  at  length  they  halted  before  the 
thin  infantry  line.  As  they  did  so,  a  volley  from  the  well- 
aimed  muskets  and  rifles,  with  one  gun  of  Captain  Sherman's 
battery  firing  grape  and  canister  within  less  than  a  hundred 
yards,  so  cut  up  the  head  of  the  column  that  in  a  moment 
the  whole  brigade  gave  way  and  fled  toward  the  mountain, 
leaving  behind  large  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded. 
The  repulse  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  advance  of  the  extreme  American  left,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  shaip  thunder-shower — very  re- 
markable at  that  dry  season  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  the  American  artillery  on  the  plateau  kept  up 
a  steady  fire  upon  the  Mexican  columns,  which  had  now  be- 
gun to  fall  back  in  confusion  toward  and  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.^ 

^At  this  time,  according  to  Taylor,  a  curious  episode  occurred.  Some 
Mexican  officers  came  up,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  opening  a  parley. 
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As  the  defeated  Mexican  right  retired^  Santa  Anna  ordered 
forward  a  part  of  his  reserves.  They  came  in  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  American  troops  as  they  stood  facing  the  retreat- 
ing Mexicans  near  the  mountains.  The  Kentucky  and  H- 
Unois  regiments,  who  formed  the  extreme  right  of  this  line, 
were  driven  back  and  down  one  of  the  ravines  with  veiy 
heavy  loss,  but  the  Mexican  advance  was  momentarily 
checked  by  the  imsupported  artillery  on  the  plateau.  The 
moment  was  the  most  critical  of  the  day  for  Taylor's  army; 
but  the  artillery  from  the  extreme  left  came  up  barely  in 
time.  Two  more  of  the  American  guns  were  captiired. 
Firing  with  desperate  haste,  the  artillery  under  Bra^  and 
Sherman  poured  grape-shot  into  the  Mexican  reserves  at  the 
shortest  range.  Their  pieces,  unlimbered  far  in  advance  of 
the  approaching  supports,  kept  up  their  fire  until  the  infan- 
try from  the  left — ^mainly  Mississippi  and  Indiana — came 
to  restore  the  battle.  For  some  time  a  doubtful  struggle 
continued,  but  at  length  the  Mexicans  began  to  fall  back, 
and  soon  the  whole  of  their  army  had  given  ground.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. that  the  Ameri- 
can line' was  enabled  to  advance  for  even  a  short  distance; 
and  at  length, -a»tH3unsety  the  two_armiea.wergJe^t  standing 
upon  almost  the^aame  ground  on  which4h<^y  had  stoo?"the 
night  before. 

While  this  long  and  desperate  battle  was  raging  to  the 
southward  of  Buena  Vista,  Miiion  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry 
had  arrived  in  front  of  Saltillo  under  orders  from  Santa 
Anna  to  remain  there  until  the  American  troops  gave  way, 
and  then  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  American  garrison 
of  Saltillo,  which  occupied  a  redoubt  just  south  of  the  town, 
fired  upon  them  at  long  range  without  doing  any  material 
damage,  and  a  sortie  was  made  which  also  proved  more  noi^ 
than  efifective.    Minon,  however,  took  prisoners  one  or  more 

They  were  understood  to  say  that  they  came  from  Santa  Anna  to  ask  Taylor 
what  he  wanted.  In  reply  to  this  question  he  sent  Wool  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  the  American  batteries  ceased  firing.  The  Mexicans,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  flag  and  Wool  returned.  This  pause,  it  is  thought,  may  have 
been  contrived  so  as  to  enable  the  Mexican  right  to  extricate  themselves. 
See  Ripley,  I,  414. 
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men  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  shortly  after- 
ward fell  back  to  the  east;  thus  reopening  communication  be- 
tween Saltillo  and  the  American  army. 

At  simset  the  firing  in  front  of  Buena  Vista  had  died  away, 
and  the  exhausted  troops  on  both  sides  lay  down  to  obtain 
much-needed  rest.  The  night,  as  usual  at  that  season  and  in 
that  altitude,  was  extremely  cold,  but  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  two  armies  few  fires  were  lighted. 

During  the  night  the  American  wounded  were  removed  to 
Saltillo,  and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  attack 
which  Taylor  felt  sure  would  have  to  be  met  in  the  morning. 
The  troops  which  had  garrisoned  Saltillo  were  ordered  to  the 
front,  a  force  which  had  been  holding  the  road  to  Monterey 
with  four  heavy  guns  was  reported  near  at  hand,  and  a  few 
iminjured  men  were  sent  back  from  Buena  Vista  to  hold  the 
city.  On  the  whole,  Taylor  was  as  strong  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fourth  as  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day; 
but  at  dawn  of  day  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  Mexican 
army  in  front  of  him.  They  had  withdrawn  early  in  the 
night,  and  by  the  time  Taylor  discovered  their  retreat  they 
had  reached  Agua  Nueva.^ 

Santa  Anna,  as  soon  as  darkness  fell,  had  given  the  order 
to  retreat,  and  his  troops — worn  out  by  the  long  marches 
and  fierce  fighting  of  the  previous  three  days-had  inunedi- 
ately  started  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  new  moon.  The  move- 
ment was  made  without  attracting  attention  from  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  and  was  at  first  conducted  in  tolerable  order;  but 
as  the  moon  set  and  the  darkness  increased  the  various 
bodies  of  the  army  fell  into  confusion,  the  exhausted  men 
stumbling  along  in  the  night,  and  finally  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground  to  rest  wherever  possible.  Most  of  them 
succeeded  in  reaching  Agua  Nueva  before  daylight. 

^  Taylor's  report  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  with  the  subreports  from  his 
officers,  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  97-210.  Santa  Anna's  report, 
dated  February  27,  1847,  is  in  Mexico  d  iravSa  de  los  Sighs,  IV,  620-624.  Ao- 
oounts  by  other  eye-witnesses  are,  from  the  American  side,  that  of  Captain 
Carleton  (first  U.  S.  dragoons)  in  his  BatUe  of  Buena  Vista,  21-132;  and,  from 
the  Mexican  side,  that  of  Lieutenant  Balbontin  in  his  Invasion  Americana, 
71-95.  See  also  Ripley,  I,  392-444;  Howard's  General  Taylor,  240-273; 
Apuntea  para  la  Uistoria  de  la  Guerra  entre  Mexico  ylosE,  U.,  97-104. 
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There  the  army  remained  encamped  until  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  twenty-sixth,  when  they  b^an  their  toilsome 
march  across  the  intervening  deserts  toward  the  city  of  San 
Luis.  Such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  moved  were  sent 
on  in  the  front,  either  in  wagons  or  in  improvised  litters,  each 
carried  by  four  soldiers.  The  men,  weary  and  discouraged, 
weakened'  by  hunger,  many  of  them  sick  themselves,  fre- 
quently dropped  their  charges  by  the  way-side.  The  road 
was  lined  with  stragglers,  with  the  wounded,  and  with  the 
dead.  A  shocking  picture  has  been  drawn  of  the  first  night 
of  this  retreat  on  the  waterless  wastes  between  Agua  Nueva 
and  La  Encamacion. 

"  An  icy  breeze  drove  above  our  heads  the  powdery  dust  which  the 
column  raised  in  marching.  The  pale  moon,  which  seemed  to  career 
madly  across  the  clouds,  barely  lighted  up  this  sombre  scene,  con- 
trasting with  the  hot  light  of  entire  groves  of  burning  palms,  and  of 
prairies  covered  by  sheets  of  flame  caused  by  the  fire  at  the  hacienda» 
which  had  been  started  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  and  had  spread 
unchecked. 

"  The  troops  who  formed  the  rear  guard  soon  overtook  and  passed 
the  convoy  of  wounded,  producing  an  inevitable  confusion.  The  sct^ 
ting  of  the  moon  was  another  cause  of  disorder;  and  the  poor  wounded 
were  victims  of  a  thousand  inhuman  acts.  The  vanguard  began  ar- 
riving at  La  Encamacion  at  one  in  the  morning,  and,  as  at  Agua 
Nueva,  each  man  lay  down  how  and  where  he  could.  This  night 
also  might  with  reason  be  designated  as  the  nochc  triste.'*  ^ 

On  the  same  Friday  that  Santa  Anna  retreated  from  Agua 
Nueva,  Taylor,  who  had  only  advanced  on  Wednesday  three 
or  four  nules  from  the  battle-field,  received  news  that  the 
Mexicans  were  beginning  to  break  up  their  camp  and  were 
falling  back  toward  San  Luis.  He  inmiediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh,  his 
army  was  again  encamped  at  Agua  Nueva,  after  less  than  a 
week's  absence. 

"  The  ruins  of  the  village,"  says  Carleton,  "  were  literally  crowded 
with  the  enemy's  wounded,  and  many  who  had  died  were  lying  about 

^  BalboDtin,  96.  See,  as  to  the  original  noche  triste,  Presoott's  Conquest  cf 
Mexico,  II,  364-380. 
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still  unburied.  Here  we  learned  from  the  surgeons  and  wounded 
oflScers,  who  had  been  left  behind,  that  the  whole  Mexican  army  was 
m  a  state  of  utter  disarray  and  fjjpjy^^yal jyAtinn ;  that  four  thousand 
men,  at  least,  had  deserted,  three  thousand  of  them  haying  abandoned 
their  colors  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third." 

Taylor's  horses  were  in  no  condition  at  that  time  to  at- 
tempt a  vigorous  pursuit,  but  on  the  first  of  March  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  two  guns  and  some 
infantry  in  wagons,  left  Agua  Nueva  and  followed  the  line  of 
march  which  Santa  Anna  three  days  before  had  pursued. 

*' There  was  eyery  indication  for  the  whole  of  the  way,"  according 
to  the  same  eye-witness,  "of  a  most  hurried  retreat  and  the  most 
dreadful  distress.  The  road  was  hterally  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
dying  and  with  those  perishing  from  fatigue  and  want  of  water.  It 
was  a  most  melancholy  and  touching  picture,  that  of  soldiers  in  uni- 
form, who,  haying  been  spared  in  battle,  were  now  yielding  up  their 
lives  without  a  wound.  .  .  .  We  imagined,  that,  during  the  battle, 
and  upon  the  field  when  the  conflict  was  ended,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  road  over  which  the  enemy  had  retreated,  we  had  witnessed 
human  suffering  in  its  most  distressing  forms.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  scenes  presented  to  our  eyes  on  entering  within  the 
walls  of  Encamacion  were  so  filled  with  extreme  and  utter  agony  that 
we  at  once  ceased  to  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  any  misery  we 
had  eyer  before  looked  upon."^ 

So  much  of  Santa  Anna's  army  as  was  in  a  condition  to 
move  had  abandoned  La  Encamacion  two  days  before  the 
American  advance  reached  it.  Struggling  along  the  dry  and 
stony  tracks  that  led  to  the  south,  the  remnant  of  the  army, 
broken  and  dispirited,  at  last  arrived  at  San  Luis  Potosi  by 
March  12,  and  Santa  Anna  himself  set  out  to  restore  order 
in  the  capital  and  to  take  over  the  government  from  G6mez 
Farias. 

The  nimibers  of  which  Santa  Anna's  army  was  composed 
have  been  very  variously  stated.  He  himself,  in  his  summons 
to  Taylor  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  announced  that  he 
had  under  him  twenty  thousand  men.  This  doubtless  was  an 
intentional  exaggeration.    According  to  one  Mexican  author, 

1  Carleton,  143,  146-148. 
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Santa  Anaa's  entire  army,  including  the  detachments  which 
had  left  San  Luis  before  him,  amounted  to  twenty-one  thou- 
sand three  himdred  and  forty  men;  and  this  did  not  include 
the  troops  who  were  left  behind  at  San  Luis.* 

Santa  Anna's  official  report  states  that  when  he  left  San 
Luis  Potosf  he  had  the  following  force : 

Twenty-eight  battalions  of  infantry  and  engineers 13,422  men 

Thirty-nine  squadrons  of  cavalry 4,348 

Seventeen  guns  with 413 


€€ 


18,183 

To  which  must  be  added  commissioned  officers 1,342 

Making  a  total  force  of 19,525 


t* 


<« 


tt 


From  this  were  to  be  deducted  the  detachments  left  at  San 
Luis  and  at  various  points  on  his  line  of  communications,  two 
battalions  of  infantry  left  in  reserve  at  Matehuala,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  under  Urrea  (one  of  Santa  Anna's  Texas 
subordinates),  who  had  been  sent  by  way  of  Tula  to  raid  the 
neighborhood  of  Monterey. 

The  losses  on  the  northward  march,  from  sickness  and 
desertion,  nimibered  about  a  thousand;  but  some  detached 
parties  had  been  picked  up  at  Matehuala  and  elsewhere  along- 
the  road,  partially,  at  least,  making  good  these  losses.  After 
Mifion  had  been  detached  with  a  force  which  Santa  Anna 
stated  at  a  thousand  sabres,  the  army  at  Encamacion  on 
February  19  nimibered  14,048  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  and  1,104  commissioned  officers,  or  15,152  in 
all.  Adding  Minon's  command,  the  entire  Mexican  force 
on  or  near  the  field  of  battle  must  have  numbered  between 
sixteen  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  over  five  thousand  were  cavalry .^ 

As  to  the  American  force,  the  return  of  the  troops  engaged 
m  the  action  showed  4,759  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks,' 

*  Rapida  Ojeaday  7. 

*  Full  details  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  Santa  Anna's  Apdadon  al  buen 
Crilerio,  66,  67. 

*  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  142. 
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80  that  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  Taylor  had  con- 
sidfitablY  less  than  one-third  of  S^fftA  Anny.'s  invcft. 

The  ir^oo^  9n  ^^^  lyfpviVon  gjtde  wece.cQixespondingly  far 
prrg|||j^±liftn  those  on  the  American.  Taylor  had.746  killed^ 
woimded;  and  missing — not  quite  sixteen  per  cent  of  his  total 
force.^  The  Mexican  losses,  as  reported,  were  no  less  than 
3,494,  of  which  more  than  half  were  reported  missing  and 
were  either  prisoners  or  deserters.  This  was  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  Santa  Anna's  army.  But  these  figure, 
bad  as  they  were,  were  not  so  bad  as  those  published  by 
Santa  Anna  himself.  He  stated  that  three  days  after  the 
battle,  at  the  camp  of  Agua  Nueva,  he  had  with  him  but 
9,905  officers  and  men,  a  loss  in  the  week  of  no  less  than 
5,247,  or  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent  of  his  original  force. 
Moreover,  these  figures  did  not  include  the  casualties — 
whatever  they  were — ^which  were  suffered  by  General 
Minon's  detachment;  nor  did  they  include  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  subsequent  disastrous  retreat  across  the  desert, 
which  were  estimated  in  all  accounts  at  not  less  than  three 
thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  deserters.  If 
these  figures  are  to  be  relied  on,  Santa  Anna  lost  fully  half 


'^fl/s  rpt^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^  oriMva^^  a  subject  of  the  most 
hoa^^ile  (;;fitifii.sm  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  as- 
serted that  if  the  battle  had  been  renewed  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-fourth,  the  Mexican  army  could  not  have  failed 
to  gain  the  victory.  The  mere  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  was 
argued,  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  falling  back,  because 
there  were  no  additional  provisions  to  be  got-  short  of  La 
Encamacion,  many  miles  in  the  rear,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  turned  out  that  with  merely  the  provisions  the  troops 
had  with  them,  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for 
two  or  three  days  at  Agua  Nueva.  The  excuse  that  the  men 
were  tired  out  was  said  to  be  a  reason  for  permitting  them 
to  rest  on  Tuesday  night,  rather  than  for  compelling  them  to 
march  eleven  or  twelve  miles  back  to  a  place  where  they 
might  have  had  to  fight  if  the  Americans,  as  was  quite  possi- 

1  Ibid.,  143.  '  Balbontin,  91;  Apdacion  al  hum  CrUerio,  App.,  67. 
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ble,  had  attempted  to  pursue  them.  A  retreat  was  certain 
to  cause  great  discouragement  in  the  ranks,  while  a  prospect 
of  advancing  and  capturing  the  large  stores  of  supplies  be- 
longing to  the  American  army  would  have  been  an  incen'- 
tive  to  renew  the  battle.  A  rj^nrwed  hfttitkjm-thr^tyrnty 
fourth  of  February  would  certainly  not  have  cost  any  more 
losses  than  tEil&,taI  retrpat  tft  San  Luis,^  and  would  prob- 
ably have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Taylor  and  his  entire 
army,  who  were  helpless  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 

But  more  fundamental  criticisms  were  made  in  relation  to 
Santa  Annans  strategy.  What,"it  was  asked,  was  the  ob- 
jective with  which  the  campaign  was  undertakeuZ-as^^gr  did 
he  advance  upon  the,  distant  right  jSanjk  of  the  Ame^fti 
forces,  across  hundreds  of  milm  of  domrtii  wdu  l^ftve  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  neighborhood  oi  the  -oity  of  Mexico  entirely 
unprotected?  Why  did  he  advance  from  La  EncarnaciSirtB^ 
make  a  frontal  attack  upon  an  enemy  who  might  be  assumed 
to  be  holding  a  strong  fortified  position  in  the  mountains? 
Why,  whgn J}P  j) ifflovergd  that  the  position  of  Agua  Nueva 
had  been  abandoned^  did  he  make  no  attempt  to  turn  Tay- 
lor's new  position  by  a  wide  flanking  movement?  And  why 
did  he  advance  with  such  precipitate  haste  beyond  Agua 
Nueva,  bringing  his  men,  weary  and  unready,  upon  the  field 
of  battle? 

Santa  Anna's  own  reply  to  the  last  criticism  was  that  when 
he  found  Taylor  in  position  in  front  of  Buena  Vista  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  an  action,  for  to  fall  back  without 
fighting  would  have  been  a  defeat  for  the  Mexican  arms. 
To  defer  an  attack,  and  to  undertake  strategic  movements 
at  that  moment,  would  have  resulted  in  the  army  perishing 
with  hunger,  or  at  least  suffering  severe  hardships  in  a 
country  totally  lacking  in  supplies.  His  excuse  for  having 
imdertaken  the  expedition  was,  as  already  stated,  the  news- 
paper attacks  upon  his  apparent  policy  of  inaction  in  the 
"Capua"  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Some  writers,  he  protested, 
had  done  what  they  could  to  embarrass  his  plans,  while 
they  kept  up  a  most  unjust  fire  (dispararon  los  tiros  mds 
injustos)  upon  the  army  as  a  whole  and  upon  individual 
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officers.  He,  too,  like  Scott,  had  suffered  from  a  fire  in  the 
rear.^ 

Santa  Anna,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  did  not,  of  course, 
hesitate  to  claim  it  as  a  victory.  The  Encamacion  prisoners, 
two  pieces  of  American  artillery,  and  three  guidons  taken  in 
battle  seemed  ample  proof;  and  the  news  was  greeted  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  high-masses, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  official  speeches.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  contrary,  the  first  reports  were  extremely  grave,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  rumors  ran  that  a  battle  had  been  fought 
near  Saltillo  with  great  losses  on  both  sides,  and  that  Taylor's 
army  was  in  a  most  critical  position.^  The  fact  was  that 
Taylor's  communications  had  been  cut  off  by  Urrea's  cav- 
alry brigade,  which  Santa  Anna  had  detached  with  orders 
to  operate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monterey.  Travelling 
by  way  of  Tula  and  Montemorelos,  Urrea  fell  upon  some 
supply  trains  and  small  detachments  of  American  troops  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Marin,  not  far  north  of  Monterey,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  some  wagons,  killing  a  number  of 
teamsters,  and  isolating  the  city  of  Monterey  and  Taylor's  im- 
mediate forces.  The  raiders  were,  however,  shortly  driven 
back  and  retired  into  the  mountains;  and  thenceforward 
the  whole  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon  re- 
mained in  peaceable  possession  of  the  American  troops  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.' 

Until  the  road  between  Monterey  and  Camargo  was 
cleared,  no  authentic  intelligence  could  be  received  in  the 
United  States  from  Taylor's  army,  but  rumors  of  disaster 
came  pouring  in,  based,  no  doubt,  upon  stories  received 
through  Mexican  sources  along  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  not  until  the  first  of  April  that  Taylor's  official  de- 
spatches were  received  in  Washington,  and  on  the  same  day 
information  was  received  that  General  Scott's  forces  had 
landed  near  Vera  Cruz.    The  President  on  that  day  ex- 

*  Apdacion  al  bven  Criterion  20-29,  passim;  Mixico  d  travis  de  los  Siglos,  IV, 
620. 

«  Polk's  Diary,  II,  433  et  seq. 

*  For  details,  see  Taylor's  official  reports  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas., 
1119,  1123. 
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pressed  his  opinioa.  of  Tayloiuin  the  Mowing  woixis,  which 
inay  very  weUserve  as  a  summary  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
other  writers: 

"Had  Gen'l  Taylor,"  wrote  the  President,  "obeyed  his  orders  & 
occupied  Monterey  and  the  passes  beyond  it,  the  severe  loss  of  our 
army,  including  many  valuable  officers,  would  have  been  avoided. 
It  was  great  rashness  to  take  the  position  he  did  in  advance  of  Sal- 
tillo.  Having  done  so  he  [is]  indebted  not  to  his  own  good  general- 
ship, but  to  the  indomitable  &  intrepid  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  for  his  success.  He  exposed  them  to  an  opposing 
army  of  three  or  four  times  their  number.  The  Mexican  army  were 
suffering  for  want  of  food,  and  took  up  their  retreat  shortly  after  the 

battle.    Geall .Taylor  i3_fl..bard  fighter^ J2ULb&3.  "ftflfi  UthlB  ^  Tj^ 
qualities  of  a  jgeat  Gepf^^^^   From  the  bemining  of  the  existing^ 
War  withlMCexico  he  has  been  constantly  ^'nOTrring  intn  ^j^^-^*^^, 
but  has  fought  out  of  them,  but  with  very  severe  loss.     His  firtt- 
blunder  was  in  separating  his  army  from  his  supplies,  which  caused 
the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    His  second  was  in 
moving  upon  Monterey  with  an  inadequate  force,  leaving  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  whole  army  behind  him  with  [the]  battering  trains, 
&  this  caused  the  hard  battle  &  some  loss  at  Monterey;  &  the  last  is 
in  taking  his  position  so  far  in  advance  of  Monterey,  which  caused  the 
late  sanguinary  battle.     I  rejflic£Jtbat  our  brave  jum^f  ha^e  lifieu^uc- 
cessf ul  in  this  battle,  but  deeply  lajnent  the  seyfirej^  they  have 
sustained."^  — - 

Taylor  was  also  criticised  for  his  tactics,  especially  in 
leaving  his  left  flank  so  weak  and  unduly  strengthening  his 
right,  when  it  should  have  been  apparent  that  Santa  Anna's 
only  chance  of  success  was  to  turn  the  American  left. 

The  American  public^  however,  when  they  received  the 
news  of  the  victory  oFBuena  Vista,  heightened  as  it  was  by 
coming  immediately  after  the  depressing  rumors  of  defeat, 
were  by  no  mean3  dispjosed  ta  be  critical.  Ta>y][pr  h^  non- 
quered  in  four  hard-fought  battles — the  first  battles  of  the 
war.  He  and  his  officers  had  not  failed  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  his  army  at  the 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  452;  Ripley,  I,  434-436.  General  1. 1.  Stevens  contends 
that  if  General  Taylor  had  retired  upon  Monterey  Santa  Anna  would  not  have 
followed  him,  and  therefore  that  Taylor  was  right  in  holding  his  position  in 
advance  of  Saltillo.  But  this  assumes  that  Santa  Anna  was  carefully  follow- 
ing out  a  strategic  plan  worthy  of  Frederick. — (Stevens,  39,  40.) 
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very  moment  when  he  was  about  advancing  upon  the  enemy, 
and  he  became  ^1^  once  a  hero  in  the  puldk-ifttiBafttion.  In 
any  view  of  the  matter,  his  achievements  at  Buena  Vista 
were  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  which  Congress 
later  conveyed  to  him ;  but  then*  moro  immodtnite  effect  wm 
to  make..hUu  a  presidential  posaibilitji^  He  seemed  to  an 
excited  public  an  admirably  successful  general  whom  an  en- 
vious Democratic  administration  had  done  its  best  to  deprive 
of  the  means  of  victory;  and  therefore,  though  he  was  a 
slave-owner  and  a  Southerner,  and  though  his  politics  were 
not  known,  and  he  had  had  no  experience  of  public  life,  the 
Whig  newspapers  with  a  shout  proclaimed  him  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

CHIHUAHUA  AND  VERA  CRUZ 

When  General  Keamy  started  upon  his  march  from  New 
Mexico  to  California  near  the  end  of  September,  1846,  he 
left  behind  him  at  Santa  Fe  a  regiment  of  Missouri  volun- 
teers under  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan.^  Shortly 
afterward  another  regiment  from  Missouri  under  Colonel 
Sterling  Price  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  purposes  of  the  government  at  Washington, 
Doniphan  set  out  in  conamand  of  a  small  body  to  march  to 
Chihuahua,  where  it  was  expected  that  he  would  effect  a 
junction  with  General  Wool's  force  marching  from  San  An- 
tonio.^ So  far  as  Wool  was  concerned,  the  plan  was  imprac- 
ticable, owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  physical  difficulties  of 
which  the  authorities  in  Washington  were  ignorant,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  because  it  proved  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant that  Wool  should  unite  with  Taylor  than  with  Doni- 
phan. 

Further  orders  from  Kearny  directed  that  before  proceed- 
ing to  Chihuahua  Doniphan  and  his  regiment  should  march 
into  the  Navajo  country,  cause  all  the  prisoners  and  stolen 
property  held  by  those  Indians  to  be  given  up,  and  "require 
of  them  such  security  for  their  future  good  conduct  as  he 
may  think  ample  and  sufficient,  by  taking  hostages  or  other- 
wise/' How  skilfully  Doniphan  executed  this  order,  how  he 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Navajos,  and  how  he  brought  about 
peace  between  the  Navajos  and  the  Zufii  Indians,  need  not 
be  here  related.     His  work  was  finished  early  in  December, 

1  See  Chapter  XXXV,  above. 

*  Kearny's  orders  No.  30  merely  directed  Doniphan  to  "proceed  with  his 
regiment  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  Wool"  at  Chihuahua,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away,  in  the  very  heart  of  an  enemy's  country  I 
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and  he  was  then  ready  to  begm  his  long  march  to  El  Paso 
and  Chihuahua.^ 

The  town  of  El  Paso  was  then  held  by  a  small  detachment 
of  Mexican  troops,  while  Doniphan's  men  were  assembled  at 
Valverde,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  fmther  up  the  Rio 
Grande.  His  entire  force,  when  he  started  upon  his  journey 
to  Chihuahua,  consisted  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  ef- 
fective mounted  men,  all  armed  with  rifles;  but  he  had 
ordered  a  battery  of  artillery  with  a  hundred  men  to  follow 
and  jom  him  at  the  earUest  moment. 

The  march  began  about  the  middle  of  December,  1846, 
the  rear  guard,  with  the  wagon-train  and  Doniphan  himself, 
leaving  Valverde  on  the  nineteenth.  The  column  suffered 
great  hardship  in  toiling  through  the  desert  (the  Jornada  del 
Muerto),  which  they  were  compelled  to  cross  for  a  distance 
of  about  ninety  miles;  but  at  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  the  advance,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  men, 
had  reached  a  point  twenty-five  miles  from  El  Paso,  where 
they  pitched  their  camp  at  a  place  called  Brazito,  where  an 
island  divides  the  Rio  Grande  into  two  arms  or  branches, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  being  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  val- 
ley, on  which  the  Americans  camped.  The  wagon-trains, 
escorted  by  the  remainder  of  Doniphan's  command,  were 
several  miles  in  the  rear. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  men  at  the 
camp  were  engaged  in  the  usual  occupations  of  obtaining 
wood  and  water  for  cooking  purposes  and  forage  for  their 
animals,  when  a  large  cloud  of  dust  to  the  southward  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  Mexican  force.  As  subsequently 
ascertained  by  the  Americans,  this  force  consisted  of  1,220 
men,  of  whom  537  were  cavalry,  with  one  piece  of  artillery. 
They  were  in  part  regular  troops  and  in  part  local  militia 
or  volunteers. 

The  American  line  was  at  once  formed,  facing  eastward, 
with  its  back  to  the  river,  both  wings  being  somewhat  re- 
fused; and  the  Mexican  line  was  formed  about  half  a  mile 

^  For  an  account  of  Doniphan's  Indian  campaign,  see  Hughes,  143-203; 
Connelley,  266-316. 
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away;  facing  and  overlapping  at  each  end  the  American 
line. 

The  skirmish  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general  advance 
by  the  Mexican  force,  firing  wildly  and  ineffectually  as  it 
came  on,  mitil  it  was  met  and  repulsed  by  an  accurate  and 
sudden  fire  from  the  American  rifles — a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  least,  lying  flat  upon  their  faces  and  reserving  their 
fire  until  the  Mexicans  came  within  sixty  paces.  This  novel 
method  of  awaiting  attack  seems  to  have  surprised  and  de- 
ceived the  Mexican  forces;  and  as  the  hitherto  silent  Ameri- 
can line  delivered  their  volley  at  short  range,  the  Mexicans 
fell  back  to  the  hills  in  disorder,  some  of  them  retreating 
along  the  plain  and  some  of  them  taking  refuge  on  the  heights. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  Americans  for  about  a  mile.  A 
part  of  the  Mexican  force  continued  their  flight  to  Chihuar 
hua,  while  the  local  troops  appear  to  have  dispersed  to  their 
homes.    The  affair  did  not  last  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

According  to  American  accounts,  the  Mexican  losses  were 
43  killed,  about  150  wounded,  and  5  prisoners;  while  the 
Americans  had  but  seven  wounded.  The  Mexican  howitzer, 
with  a  quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  Doniphan's 
hands.  ^ 

Doniphan's  wagon-train  and  the  rest  of  his  men  came  up 
during  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  whole 
force  resumed  their  advance,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
sition. They  crossed  the  Bio  Grande,  and  e(itfii£d..£lJPaso 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Doniphan  agreeing  to 
respect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  citizens  who  remained 
peaceable  and  neutral  during  the  war.^ 

At  El  Paso  Doniphan  remained  for  six  weeks,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  men  who  found  the  comforts  of  the 
village — situated  in  the  midst  of  smiling  fields  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  had  been  irrigated  and  well  culti- 

^  See  Doniphan's  Official  Report;  Sen.  Doc.  1, 30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  497.  Hug;he8y 
260-267;  Edwards,  Campaign  in  New  Mexico,  62-57;  Connelley,  370-378; 
Apuntes  para  la  Hisloria  de  la  Guerra,  139-143. 

^  The  town  which  then  went  by  the  name  of  £1  Paso  is  now  known  aa  Ciudad 
Juarez.  The  present  town  of  El  Paso,  on  the  north  or  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  founded  some  time  afterward. 
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vated — extremely  seductive  after  the  hardships  and  labors 
they  had  undergone  ahnost  continuously  since  leaving  Mis- 
souri;  six  months  before.  At  length,  however,  the  expected 
reinforcements  of  artillery  arrived,  and  on  the  evening  of 
February  8,  1847,  Doniphan  set  out  with  924  men  and  six 
guns,  his  own  wagon-train,  and  315  wagons  belonging  to 
American  merchants  who  were  conveying  goods  in  the  or- 
dinary coiu^  of  their  business  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  the  march  was  uneventful 
through  a  desolate  country,  and  was  entirely  unopposed. 
On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  the  caravan  was  still 
eighty-four  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  Marching 
steadily  forward,  Doniphan  learned  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
February  that  the  Mexican  troops  occupied  in  force  a  strong 
position,  known  as  the  Pass  of  the  Sacramento,  some  eighteen 
miles  north  of  the  city — ^a  position  which,  it  seems  he  had 
previously  learned  through  Indian  sources,  could  readily  be 
turned. 

At  the  point  where  the  Mexican  army  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans  the  road  to  Chihuahua  crossed  at  right  an- 
gles a  low  ridge  lying  between  two  streams  which  ran  from 
west  to  east,  directly  across  the.line  of  the  American  advance. 
The  first  of  these--dry  in  the  month  of  February — ^was  the 
Arroyo  Seco;  the  second,  beyond  the  ridge  occupied  by  the 
Mexicans,  was  the  Rio  Sacramento.  To  the  American  left 
the  ridge  rose  abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  and  there  the  Mexi- 
can army  was  strongly  intrenched,  with  artillery  command- 
ing the  road  for  a  considerable  distance.  Their  Ime  of  earth- 
works ran  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  at  the  easterly  end  of 
the  ridge,  and  then  turned  off  at  a  point  just  east  of  the 
road,  and  ran  south,  parallel  with  it.  One  or  two  other  guns 
were  in  position  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Rio  Sacramento.  To 
the  west  of  the  road  the  ridge  fell  gradually  away  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  so  that  about  a  mile  from  the  point  where 
the  road  crossed  the  ridge  it  was  possible  for  wagons  and 
artillery  to  ascend  the  slope  and  continue  along  the  ridge  to 
join  the  road  again. 

Starting  at  daylight  from  his  camp  at  a  hacienda  by  the 
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name  of  Sauz,  thirty-two  miles  from  Chihuahua,  Doniphan 
marched  eleven  miles,  arrivmg  within  three  miles  of  the 
Mexican  position  toward  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at 
once  made  a  close  reconnoissance  of  the  Mexican  position. 
His  wagons  and  artillery  were  then  formed  into  a  column  of 
five  vehicles  abreast,  the  artillery  in  the  centre  with  two 
wagons  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left  of  each  gun.  The 
intervals  between  the  wagons  were  occupied  by  troops. 
About  two  hundred  men  marched  in  advance. 

Sweeping  easily  across  the  open  prairie  without  their  full 
strength  being  apparent,  the  American  troops  rapidly 
gained  the  western  end  of  the  ridge.  The  artillery  was  there 
run  forward  and  unlimbered,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  dis- 
mounted and  deployed  as  infantry  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
battery.  The  horses  were  left  behind  with  the  wagons,  un- 
der charge  of  a  small  guard. 

As  soon  as  the  Mexicans  observed  this  movement  of  the 
Americans,  a  force,  estimated  by  Doniphan  at  a  thousand 
cavalry  with  four  guns,  advanced  along  the  ridge,  halted,  and 
opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards. 
An  artillery  duel  continued  for  some  time,  the  Americans 
having  two  men  wounded  and  some  horses  and  mules  dis- 
abled, until  at  length  the  Mexicans  fell  back  on  their  in- 
trenchments  in  disorder.  The  whole  American  line  then  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  the  Mexican  works,  the  right  of  the  line 
first  coming  in  contact  with  their  enemy.  Without  a  pause 
the  American  force  swept  over  the  Mexican  QMtfewoiis,  Mid 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  entire  ridgje  wa&i?leared  of  the  fly- 
ing Mexican  troops,  who  left  all  thejf  f rtjllfiiy,  j^iYnHsinns^ 
and  supplies  in  the  hands  of ,  the.  AmeriQangj^  ^,.  It^y. 
Jacinto  over  again. 

The  Mexican  force,  according  to  Doniphan's  report,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  based  upon  returns  found  among 
the  Mexican  baggage,  consisted  of  1,200.  cavalry  from  Du- 
rango  and  Chihuahua,  together  with  the  Vera  Cruz  dragoons; 
1,200  infantry  from  Chihuahua;  300, artillerists ;  and  1,420 
rancheros  badly  armed  with  lassos,  lances,  and  machetes; 
or,  in  all,  4,120  men.    They  had  16  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly 
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of  small  calibre.  Mexican  historians,  however,  state  that 
their  force  consisted  in  all  of  only  aboutJifiQQjpGn.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Heredia,  of  the  Mexican 
army,  the  general  in  command  of  this  department,  with  Gen- 
eral Angel  Trias,  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  as  second  in 
command.  General  Garcfa  Conde,  formerly  Secretary  of 
War,  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  General  Justiniani  the 
infantry.  For  the  most  part  the  troops  had  only  recently 
been  recruited  and  had  not  been  previously  under  fire. 
They  were,  however,  well  equipped. 

"  It  was  a  division,  small  indeed  in  number,  but  perfectly  armed,  sup- 
plied with  provisions  of  all  kinds  for  a  campaign  in  the  desert  for  some 
months,  paid  to  the  last  soldier,  and  with  funds  in  the  chest  for  the 
future.  All  the  troops  were  clothed  in  a  comfortable  and  becoming 
manner  and  furnished  with  abundant  ammunition  and  all  sorts  of 
munitions  of  war."  * 

The  Arpprifj^n  pfFpptivp  fnrpp  on  the  moming  of  the  battle 
nmnbere(y^^g«t  IpAf^t  100  of  whom  were  employed  in  the 
rear,  holding  horses  or  driving  teams;  so  that  the  Mexican 
force^jwMch^wasJighind  intrfinphmpp^ia^  W5^fi  f^'^^,  twice  to 
five  times  ag  numercajg  ^  tbainyaders. 

"Doniphaii^eported  that  the  field  ^'was  literally  covered 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  from  our  artillery  and  the  un- 
erring fire  of  our  riflemen/'  He  estimated  the  Mexican 
losses  at  about  300  killed,  about  the  same  number  wounded, 
and  40  unwounded  prisoners.  The  American  loss  was_l 
killed  and  8  wounded.^  ^    """^ 

^A-purdeB  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra^  145. 

•  Doniphan's  official  report,  with  subreports  and  a  good  map  of  the  field  of 
battle,  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  498-513.  See  also  Hughes,  286-315; 
Edwards,  67-82;  Connelley,  407-420;  Apuntea  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra, 
146-150.  Some  amusing  and  characteristic  incidents  of  the  Missourians  are 
related.  One  man,  being  asked  whether  he  was  much  hurt,  replied  that  he 
would  report  the  injury  "to-morrow,"  but  had  no  time  just  then.  Two  of 
Doniphan's  men  had  had  a  quarrel  because  one  of  them  had  called  the  other  a 
coward.  Doniphan  interfered  and  told  them  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
show  on  the  battlefield  whether  the  charge  was  well  founded  or  not.  Accord- 
ingly they  had  a  race  to  the  Mexican  intrenchments  to  decide  the  controversy/ 
and  went  over  side  by  side.  One  volunteer  who  had  seven  horses  in  charge, 
called  out  to  Doniphan:  "See  here.  Colonel!  am  I  compelled  to  stand  here  ^jid 
hold  horses?"     "Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  "if  you  are  detailed  for  the  purpose/' 
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On  the  next  day,  March  1,  1847,  without  any  further  op- 
position from  the  Mexican  forces,  Doniphan  and  his  men 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  releasing  a  number 
of  American  merchants  who  had  been  arrested  and  held  in 
prison  for  some  tune  previously.  Benton's  friend,  James 
Magoffin,  who  had  been  among  them,  was  not  found,  as  he 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Mexican  troops  in  their  hasty  re- 
treat toward  Durango. 

At  Chihu&hua  Dopiphan  remained^  for  about  two  months, 
preserving  good  order  in  the  city,  apparently  to  tKe  entire- 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  When  he  arrived,  his  in- 
formation (received,  of  course,  from  Mexican  sources)  was 
that  General  Wool,  to  whom  he  had  been  directed  to  report, 
was  shut  up  in  Saltillo  by  Santa  Anna. 

"Our  position,"  he  wrote,  "will  be  ticklish,  if  Santa  Anna  should 
compel  Taylor  and  Wool  even  to  fall  back.  All  Durango,  Zacatecas 
and  Chihuahua  will  be  down  upon  my  little  army.  We  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  help,  and  it  would  be  as  unsafe  to  go  backward  as  forward. — 
High  spirits  and  a  bold  front,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  the  safest  policy. 
My  men  are  rough,  ragged,  and  ready,  having  one  more  of  the  R's  than 
Gen.  Taylor  himself.  We  have  been  in  service  nine  months,  and  my 
men,  after  marching  two  thousand  miles,  over  mountains  and  des- 
erts, have  not  received  one  dollar  of  their  pay,  yet  they  stand  it  with- 
out murmuring.  Half  rations,  hard  marches,  and  no  clothes  I  but 
they  are  still  game  to  the  last,  and  curse  and  praise  their  country  by 
turns,  but  fight  for  her  all  the  time."  ^ 

It  was  not  until  March  18  that  Doniphan  received  news 
through  the  Mexican  newspapers  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  which  they  claimed  as  a  victory.  But  as  the 
Mexican  forces  had  retreated  to  San  Luis  Potosl,  Doniphan 
thought  it  safe  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  with  despatches 
to  General  Wool  begging  to  be  allowed  to  join  Taylor's 
army  and  protesting  against  remaining  in  Chihuahua  "m  a 
mere  wagon  guard,  to  garrison  a  city  with  troops  wholly  un- 

The  volunteer  tied  the  seven  bridles  together,  threw  them  down,  seized  his 
rifle  and  started  off  to  join  the  troops  in  the  charge  on  the  breastworks,  with 
the  casual  remark  to  those  near  him:   **Hold  hell,  in  a  fight!     I  didn't  come 
hete  to  hold  horses — /  can  do  thai  at  horned 
^Hughe6,  334. 
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fitted  for  it,  and  who  will  be  soon  wholly  ruined  by  im- 
proper indulgences." 

Travelling  rapidly  over  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  which  separated  Doniphan  from  Wool,  the  party  ar- 
rived at  Saltillo  and  delivered  their  despatches  on  the  second 
of  April.  A  week  later  the  party,  reinforced  by  a  company 
of  the  Arkansas  cavalry,  set  out  on  their  return,  reaching 
Chihuahua  on  April  22.  Doniphan  with  his  whole  force 
shortly  afterward  abandoned  that  city,  and,  marching  steadily 
and  peaceably  across  the  country,  reached  their  destination 
without  molestation.  On  May  22  the  conmiand  was  re- 
viewed close  to  the  field  of  Buena  Vista  by  General  Wool, 
who  highly  complimented  them  in  general  orders.  Their 
term  of  enlistment  being  now  nearly  up,  the  Missouri  volun- 
teers were  marched  from  Saltillo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  they  were  embarked  for  New  Orleans,  and 
finally  reached  their  homes  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Domphan^s  p.Ypgdition  froinSantaFe  tq^Ghifcuahua,  and 
theflcfi.  backjt9  tH  United  ^ta.ibe8,  had,  of  course,  no  direct 

influence  upon  thejqQuraa  of  ^^^^^"^'^^plmt!  hTTJTWrlfojfLJCTY^^ 
to  dempnstrate  two  fp/^ts:  fipj^t   thp  pifipift^py  of  American 

vok^gteei^jjyjy;^  anH  %l)i^^'^g,  andi  8(?ff1?nVi  ,|;^^  ^^^^y 

omEe^^if  m^sR  of  thp.  JVIpYJ}p,^]n  jfjp,^^^^'^'^"  ^t  KnTK  El 
Paso  and  Chihuahua  Doniphan,  with  a  mereh^df  ul  of  men, 

had  j}CJLU^edDopdQiia^^  ^\M}t\  t^^  ^^^-^ti  tiF?'!.^^^^^ 
had  marcheofor  an  inmiense  distance  on  the  journey  from 
New  Mexico  to  Saltillo,  partly  through  deserts  and  partly 
through  well-settled  districts,  without  any  opposition  ex- 
cept such  as  he  experienced  from  the  organized  Mexican 
forces.  He  had  apparently  the  hearty  good-will  of  the  in- 
habitants of  every  locality  through  which  he  passed. 

The  same  thing  had  been  already  experienced  in  a  remark- 
able degree  by  Taylor  and  Wool.  The  Ameri^can  j^uthori- 
ties  had  anticipated  the  possibilitiLjiLA  prglo^gfid  guerilla 
warfare,  for  which  the  country  they  occupied  was  well 

adapted,  but  nothing.^  thft  Ror^.  y^a  ftxpprifinnftd.     In  the 

rural  districts,  as  in  the  cities,  the  Americans  were  generally 
received  with  kindness,  and  the  people,  after  recovering  from 
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"^  their  natural  impulses  of  fright,  were  quite  ready  to  supply 
them  with  any  quantity  of  provisions  and  forage.  The  fact 
probably  was  that  the  ^^reat  mass  of  the  ^^f|yl^fl.p  pnp^i^aijnn 
of  Indian  descent  had  no  national  feeling  or  impulses  of 

^^     \        patriotiOTl,  o^J^^  npnn^Amoringjj^jj  SpQin'orHQ  ^g^K^jr 

^-^  very  much  the  ggTYiP  |^|^.  ^f  pfnp]qr"iTirnmpmh9niit]lr^  ir- 
resistible, strpqgeL.than  Jthg  nativgjgces^a^made  to  be 
ailently  obeyed.  Whatever  opposition  the3mencanslBSp&- 
rienced  dunhg  the  whole  war  came,  in  general,  from  unwill- 
ing forces  organized  and  led  by  men  of  Spanish  descent. 

Donipha,n\s  apectacu%juccess  p^rve^  alsQ  ^gjonfirm  the 
Mexjca^ijl  ^^Q^glessneaa,  Though  the  Spanish  element 
characteristically  refuse  to  look  the  unpleasant  fact  in  the 
face,  and  might  try  to  postpone  the  evil  day  when  they  must 
own  they  were  beaten,  yet  inevitably,  in  their  hearts,  they 
began  to  look  upon  the  American  soldiery  as  invincible. 

The  V^^;".ggJL!!>r!I?XL/Hl  ^^"^  P^^j  ^6''^  tif7  flifiQliirft  thf"  hattiti 
o?  defeat.  In  every  conflict  thus  far  they  had  ^^  worsted, 
land  every  new  disaster  must  have  added  J 
sense  of  j^iBQ^^ifili^.dQQ]!^  An  attack  from  a  new  quarter 
now  came,  to  add  to  their  diflSculties. 

While  General  Taylor  on  the  twenty-third  and  Colonel 
Doniphan  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  were  winning 
their  battles  at  Buena  Vista  and  the  Sacramento  Pass,  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  assembling  his  forces  for  the  projected  attack 
upon  Vera  Cruz.  His  original  orders  had  been  intentionally 
vague  and  indefinite.  He  had  simply  been  ordered  to  repair 
to  Mexico  and  take  command  of  an  expedition  to  operate  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  he  was  told  that  "it  is  not  proposed  to 
control  your  operations  by  definite  and  positive  instruc- 
tions.'' ^  The  whole  subject  of  the  projected  expedition  had, 
however,  been  quite  fully  discussed  verbally,  as  well  as  in 
written  memoranda  submitted  by  Scott  to  Marcy,  and  the 
subject  was  thus  very  fully  understood. 

Scott  before  leaving  Washington  had  made  arrangements, 
through  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  to  procure  surf-boats 

*  Marcy  to  Scott,  Nov.  23,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  372. 
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to  land  the  troopS;  to  obtain  transports;  and  to  have  ordnance 
stores  and  other  supplies  in  readiness  for  the  expedition ;  and 
he  informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  had,  through  the 
general  staff  of  the  army,  ^'laid  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  pur- 
poses" of  the  conmiand. 

Going  by  way  of  New  York,  and  thence  by  sea,  he  reached 
New  Orleans  on  December  19,  where  he  remained  for  four 
or  five  days,  continuing  his  preparations  for  the  forwarding 
of  men  and  supplies.^  The  troops  that  were  to  follow  him 
from  Gulf  ports  were  to  be  collected  at  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans,  and  with  those  sailing  from  Atlantic  ports  were  to 
assemble  oflf  Lobos  Island,  a  point  some  time  before  selected 
as  a  rendezvous.^ 

Sailing  from  New  Orleans  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, Scott,  while  on  his  journey,  wrote  to  Commodore  Con- 
ner, then  commanding  the  blockading  squadron  off  Vera 
Cruz,  asking  him  to  study  particularly  the  best  location  for 
landing  troops  on  the  beach  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  explain- 
ing the  plans  for  a  rendezvous  of  all  the  army  transports  un- 
der the  lee  of  Lobos  Island.' 

On  arriving  at  the  Rio  Grande,  Scott,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Camargo  and  sent  orders  for 
detaching  Worth's  di\dsion,  in  addition  to  Twiggs's  division 
of  regulars  and  Patterson's  division  of  volunteers,  who  were 
already  on  the  march  to  Tampico.  Returning  to  Point 
Isabel,  Scott  waited  in  the  greatest  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  transports  and  the  additional  volunteers.  But  everj^- 
thing  seemed  to  him  to  go  wrong.  The  vessels  he  had  relied 
upon  did  not  appear.  Worth's  division  did  not  arrive  as  early 

*  President  Polk  thought  that  Scott  at  this  time  was  "wasting  himself  in 
most  extravagant  preparations,"  and  making  a  "parade  before  the  public." 
"His  vanity  is  such  that  he  could  not  keep  the  most  important  secrete  of  the 
Government  which  were  given  to  him." — (Polk's  Diary ,  II,  394.) 

« Scott  to  Marcy,  Dec.  21  and  23,  1846;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
838,840. 

*  Scott  to  Conner,  Dec.  26, 1846;  ibid.,  846,  847.  The  quartermaster-general 
of  the  army,  writing  at  the  same  time  to  the  War  Department,  said  that  the 
anchorage  near  Lobos  Island  was  perhaps  the  best  on  the  Gulf — sufficient  for 
a  hundred  ships,  well  sheltered  from  the  northers.  "The  English  have  used 
this  anchorage  for  their  smuggling  operations  for  more  than  a  century." — 
(Jesup  to  Marcy,  Dec.  27,  1846;  ibid.,  568.) 
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as  he  had  hoped,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores  and  half  the  surf-boats  had  not  been  heard  from. 

"Perhaps  no  expedition,"  he  wrote,  "was  ever  so  unaccountably 
delayed — by  no  want  of  foresight,  arrangement,  or  energy  on  my  part, 
as  I  dare  affirm — under  circumstances  the  most  critical  to  this  entire 
army;  for  every  body  relied  upon,  knew  from  the  first,  as  well  as  I 
knew,  that  it  would  be  fatal  for  us  to  attempt  military  operations  on 
the  coast  after,  probably,  the  first  week  in  April."* 

But  at  last  Worth's  division  arrived  (having  really 
marched  very  rapidly  from  Saltillo),  and  Patterson  reported 
his  arrival  at  Tampico  accompanied  by  Twiggs's  division  on 
January  23,  with  Pillow  and  Quitman  close  at  hand.  The 
total  force  of  Scott's  army  was  then  estimated  at  13,660 
men,  including  the  new  volunteers.^ 

On  February  15  Scott  left  the  Brazos  de  Santiago, 
stopped  at  Tampico  for  a  day,  and  arrived  off  Lobos  Island, 
where  he  found  the  anchorage  even  better  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  perfectly  secure  against  northerly  gales.  A 
case  of  small-pox  having  been  brought  down  by  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  of  volunteers,  the  men  were  landed 
on  the  island  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  ventilating  and 
fumigating  the  ship,  and  other  troops  were  also  landed  and 
drilled  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  additional  men  and  sup- 
plies. A  few  of  the  surf-boats  were  launched  and  found  to 
be  "  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended."  ^ 

While  at  anchor  at  Lobos  Island  General  Scott  also 
utilized  the  time  to  organize  his  army.  There  were  to  be 
two  divisions  of  regulars — one  under  Worth,  the  other  under 
Twiggs — while  the  third  division,  consisting  of  volunteers, 
was  to  be  under  General  Patterson,  and  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  brigades,  under  Generals  Quitman,  Pillow,  and 
Shields,  respectively. 

1  Scott  to  Marcy,  Feb.  28,  1847;  ibid.,  897. 

'  Patterson  to  Scott,  Jan.  24,  1847,  and  memorandum  of  Adjutant-General 
H.  L.  Scott;  ibid.,  879. 

•  The  daily  events  at  Lobos  Island  during  the  stay  of  the  troops,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  private  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  will  lie  found  related 
in  J.  Jacob  OBwandel's  Notes  of  the  Mexican  War,  57-63. 
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Robert  Patterson  was  a  merchant  of  Phfladelphia,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  was  now  just  fifty-five  years  old.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  leader  in  the  unfortunate  Irish  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  had  been  brought  to  America  as  a  mere  child. 
When  only  sixteen  years  old  he  was  given  a  commission  in 
the  United  States  army  near  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
where  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  much  fighting;  and 
from  the  close  of  that  war,  when  his  company  was  disbanded, 
he  was  active  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Philadelphia  militia.  He 
had  had  no  other  experience  to  qualify  him  for  the  command 
of  troops.  He  had,  however,  been  continuously  in  service 
on  the  Rio  Grande  since  the  early  summer  of  1846,  receiving 
and  organizing  the  new  troops,  and  must  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  military  routine. 

Of  the  three  volunteer  brigadier-generals,  Quitman  was 
the  only  one  who  had  thus  far  actually  been  engaged,  his  bri- 
gade having  borne  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  capture 
of  Monterey.  Gideon  J.  Pillow  has  already  figured  in  this 
book  as  the  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  to  the 
Democratic  convention  which  nominated  Polk.  Having 
succeeded  unexpectedly  well  in  that  command,  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  July,  1846,  and  was  sent  at 
first  to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  he  saw  no  active  service  until 
Vera  Cruz.  James  Shields,  the  third  brigadier-general,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  sixteen.  He  practised  law  and  politics  at  Kanka- 
kee, became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and 
later  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office 
in  Washington  when  the  Democrats  came  in.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  as  of  July  1,  1846,  and  he  also 
saw  no  active  service  xmtil  he  joined  Scott. 

Pillow's  brigade  consisted  of  the  first  and  second  Ten- 
nessee, the  first  and  second  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and 
one  battery  of  artillery.  Quitman's  brigade  was  made  up 
of  the  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  regiments; 
and  Shields's  of  one  New  York  and  two  Illinois  regiments. 
Only  the  first  Tennessee  had  ever  been  in  battle. 

Dining  the  ten  days  that  Scott  lay  at  Lobos  Island,  chafing 
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against  unlooked-for  delays,  and  fearing  that  he  might  yet 
lose  the  race  against  time  with  yellow-fever  at  Vera  Cruz, 
the  greater  part  of  his  transports  and  supply-ships  were  ar- 
riving one  by  one,  all  too  slowly  for  his  impatient  spirit. 
But  at  last  almost  all  his  men  and  the  chief  part  of  his 
stores  and  equipment  were  assembled,  and  on  the  second  of 
March  he  set  sail  for  the  anchorage  oflf  Vera  Cruz. 

Outside  of  that  harbor  lie  seven  distinct  coral  reefs  form- 
ing a  rough  semicircle,  some  of  them  just  awash  at  high- 
water  and  some  of  them  rising  to  form  low,  sandy  islands, 
in  the  lee  of  which  vessels  may  lie  at  anchor  with  some  safety 
during  northerly  gales.  The  outermost  island — ^Verde,  or 
Green  Island — is  about  three  miles  due  east  of  the  harbor; 
while  about  three  miles  southeast  from  the  harbor  and  a 
mile  oflf  the  beach,  lies  the  desolate  island  of  Sacrificios.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Juan  de  Grijalva,  when 
he  first  visited  this  coast,  in  1518,  found  on  the  island 
vestiges  of  human  sacrifice.^ 

Further  down  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  the  island  of  Salmedina  and  a  number  of 
reefs  lying  to  the  eastward  of  it  afiford  another  passable 
anchorage  neir  the  beach,  just  opposite  the  small  village 
of  Anton  Lizardo. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  March  5,  the  United  States 
ship  PotamaCj  one  of  the  blockading  fleet  oflf  Vera  Cruz, 
was  lying  at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Green  Island  in  a  mod- 
erate norther  when,  as  one  of  her  officers  related, 

"the  man  at  the  mast-head  reported  a  sail  to  the  Northward,  and 
soon  after  we  saw  the  long  expected  fleet  coming  down  before  the 
wind.  What  number  of  vessels  were  there  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
were  more  than  we  could  count — the  little  brig  Porpoise  under  her 
very  efficient  commander  Lieutenant  William  E.  Hunt,  gallantly  led 
the  way.  The  first  thing  that  excited  our  astonishment  was  the  great 
amount  of  sail  carried  by  the  transports,  and  the  next  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  their  captains  threaded  their  way  between  the  reefs! 
But  as  one  of  them  remarked  to  me  afterwards,  'any  one  could  see 
the  channel  in  a  gale  of  wind ' ;  meaning  that  the  breakers  on  the  reefs 
would  show  the  deep  water.     No  words  can  express  our  excitement  as 

*  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico^  1, 227. 
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ship  after  ship,  crowded  with  enthusiastic  soldiers,  successively  came 
in;  some  anchoring  near  us,  and  others  continuing  on  for  the  anchor- 
age at  Anton  Lizardo.  We  had  been  so  long  on  board  our  ships,  and 
for  some  months  so  inactive,  that  we  were  longing  for  something  to  do. 
I  cannot  answer  for  others,  but  the  scene  of  that  day  is  so  vivid,  and 
the  events  so  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  I  can  almost  see  the  ship 
Diadem  as  she  grazed  our  spanker-boom  in  her  desire  to  pass  near 
enough  to  speak  us."  ^ 

Before  leaving  Lobos  Island  Scott  had  issued  most  de- 
tailed orders  as  to  signals  and  ships,  and  as  to  the  method  of 
effecting  a  landing  with  the  surf-boats.  Further  orders  pro- 
vided for  the  landing  of  intrenching  tools  and  quartermas- 
ters' stores,  the  detailing  of  working  parties,  the  methods  of 
conducting  a  siege,  and  other  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
debarkation  of  troops  and  suppUes.^  AUjvas  therefore  in 
readiness  the  moment  .Scott  arrived,  and  there  remained- 
only  his  decision,as  to  the  precise  poiat  of  landing.    - 

On  Sunday,  March  7,  Scott  and  Conner,  accompanied 
by  the  general  officers  and  the  principal  members  of  Scott's 
staff,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  surround- 
ings from  on  board  the  little  steamer  Petrita,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  agreed  the  landing  should  be  made  on  the  beach 
opposite  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  under  the  lee  of  which 
American  and  foreign  men-of-war  generally  anchored.  The 
anchorage,  however,  was  too  cramped  to  allow  all  the  trans- 
ports to  he  there  in  safety,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  transfer  the  troops  from  the  transports  to  the  American 
naval  vessels,  and  land  from  them.  Scott  accordingly  is- 
sued his  final  orders  directing  the  landing  on  the  following 
day,  Monday ;  but  that  day  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  which 

*  Parker,  RecoUeciiona  of  a  Naval  Officer j  82.  Commodore  Conner,  on  Feb.  27, 
had  given  orders  to  Captain  Aulick.  of  the  Potomac^  to  anchor  under  Green 
Island  awaiting  Scott's  transports,  and  to  send  an  officer  on  each  vessel  as 
she  arrived  to  pilot  her  in,  or,  **  should  more  vessels  arrive  at  the  same  time 
than  you  have  officers  to  take  charge  of,  you  will  give  the  masters  such  sailing 
directions  as  will  enable  them  to  make  the  passage  between  the  Blanquilla 
Reef  and  Point  Anton  Lizardo." — (Conner  to  Aulick,  Feb.  27,  1847;  Conner's 
Home  SquadroUy  80.)  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  Scott's  fleet.  Conner,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  March  7,  gives  the  date  of  arrival  as  March  5,  which  from  other 
circumstances  appears  to  be  correct. 

« See  general  orders  27,  28,  34,  40-43;  Conner's  Home  Squadron^  72-77. 
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prevented  the  operation,  and  it  was  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  At  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
transfer  of  the  troops  from  the  transports  to  the  naval  ves- 
sels began,  and  by  noon,  or  shortly  afterward,  all  the  naval 
force^with  Scott's  troops  on  board,  was  at  anchor  opposite 
the  point  designated  for  debarkation. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  made  for 
the  first  detachment  of  troops,  consisting  of  Worth's  division 
of  regulars,  to  prepare  to  land.  In  a  few  minutes  the  troops 
had  entered  the  surf-boats,  which  were  to  be  rowed  by  sea- 
men from  the  naval  vessels,  and  all  was  in  readiness.  Each 
boat  carried  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  fully  armed. 

The  scene  must  have  been  exciting  and  exhilarating  in  the 
highest  degree  as,  under  the  brilliant  tropical  sun,  the  boats 
rowed  over  a  perfectly  smooth  sea  toward  the  beach.  Two 
small  steamers  and  four  schooners,  all  of  light  draught,  were 
shelling  the  sand-hills  back  of  the  beach.  Three  foreign  men- 
of-war — ^English,  French,  and  Spanish — at  anchor  under 
Sacrificios,  were  witnesses  to  the  excellent  arrangement 
and  good  order  with  which  the  Amftriran  armY  f  QBdv^^^  the 
hazardousjytfeeygipt;  and  the  American  naval  vessels  at  hand 
also  testified  their  interest,  with  their  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
seamen  who  watched  from  deck  or  rigging  the  approach  of 
the  boats  toward  the  silent  and  apparently  deserted  shore. 

Scott  fully  anticipated  a  vigorous  opposition.  He  be- 
lieved— which  was  not  quite  accurate — that  the  castle  of 
Uliia  had  been  "greatly  extended — almost  rebuilt,  and  its 
armament  about  doubled'^ — and  that  it  had  the  capacity  to 
sink  the  entire  American  navy.^  Hp  rIso  fitj]]  hpliPVAfj^fhut. 
Santa  Anna  would. fipncgntrg,^  against  him,  and  not  against 
Taylor;  for  it  was  not  so  apparent  then  as  it  was  to  critics 
later  that  Santa  Anna  must  inevitably  march  on  Saltillo 
and  Monterey.    Being  therefore  ,  ignorant,  as  Scott  wrote, 

"of  President  Santa  Anna's  desperate  march  over  the  desert,  upon 
Major-General  Taylor,  we  did  not  doubt  meeting  at  our  landing  the 
most  formidable  struggle  of  the  war.  No  precaution  therefore  was 
neglected." 

^  Scott's  AiUobiographyj  ^22. 
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General  Worth,  in  a  fast-rowing  boat,  personally  led  the 
way,  and  wag^tlSlEiSt  man  ashore.  As  the  heavy  surf-boats 
grounded  on  the  beach  tHe  men  jumped  out,  waded  to  dry 
land,  formed  rapidly  in  line  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
with  a  simultaneous  rush  and  shout  the  whole  division  as- 
cended the  nearest  sand-dunes,  in  full  expectation  of  a 
hostile  reception.  To  their  surprise,  and  the  surprise  of  all 
onlookers,  not  a  shot  was  fired;  and  as  the  American 
line  crowned  the  summits  of  the  sand-hills  the  men  aboard 
all  the  ships  in  the  neighborhood  cheered  again  and  agam  at 
the  success  of  the  landing  party. 

Worth's  division  was  followed  inunediately  by  the  vol- 
unteers under  Patterson,  and  they  by  Twiggs's  division  of 
regulars;  and  by  ten  o'clock  that  night  practically  the  whole 
force  of  Scott's  army — about  twelve  thousand  men,  with 
rations  for  two  days— some  horses  and  some  field  artillery, 
were  safely  on  shore.^ 

During  the  night  a  party  of  Mexican  infantry  fired  upon 
Worth's  pickets,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  attempt  to 
molest  the  invaders.  The  next  morning  Scott  himself 
landed,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  troops  and  the  men  from 
the  naval  vessels  and  transports  were  busily  engaged,  as  the 
weather  permitted,  in  landing  siege-guns,  amWdtiin,  and 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Worth's  division  invested  the  city,  beginning  at  a  high 
sand-hill  near  the  beach  and  extending  thence  northwesterly 
toward  the  interior,  forming  the  right  of  the  American  Kne. 
Next  to  it  came  Patterson's  division  forming  the  centre  of 
the  Une,  while  Twiggs's  division  marched  around  beyond 
Patterson,  ultimately  occupving  the  small  village  of  Ver- 
gara,  on  the  sea^ho^  northTfhe  city,  thus  completing  its 
investment  from  the  land-side. 

^  Much  the  best  account  of  the  landing  operations  is  contained  in  a  "Memoir 
of  the  Landing  of  the  United  States  Troops  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,"  by  the  late 
Admiral  W.  G.  Temple  (then  a  passed  midshipman),  which  is  printed  in  Con- 
ner's Home  Squadron^  together  with  all  the  naval  and  military  orders,  pp. 
58-83.  Other  reports  of  eye-witnesses  will  be  found  in  Scott's  report,  Sen. 
Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  216;  Commodore  Conner's  report,  H.  R.  I>oc.  1, 
30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1177-1179;  Parker,  83;  Semmes,  125, 128;  AtUcbiography  oj 
an  English  Soldier^  145-150. 
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In  the  ensuing  operations  the  land  fortifications  bore  the 
whole  burden  of  the  defence  of  the  city.  These  remained 
very  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the 
time  of  the  French  attack,  in  1838.  They  consisted  of  a 
series  of  small  bastions  and  redans,  solidly  built  and  capable 
of  mounting  from  eight  to  ten  guns  each.  The  curtains  by 
which  they  were  connected  consisted  of  a  "thin  wall,  proof 
only  against  musketry  and  of  but  little  use."  None  of  the 
defences  were  protected  by  ditches,  as  the  shifting  sands 
which  surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides  would  soon  have  filled 
any  ditch  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  gale. 

The  country  lying  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the 
American  camps  was  generally  a  level  sandy  plain,  bounded 
by  high  sand-hills  that  rose  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  which 
varied  from  about  a  thousand  yards  on  the  south  and  east 
to  nearly  two  miles  on  the  north.  The  valleys  between  the 
hills  were  filled  with  a  thorny  underbrush.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  attack  had  not  been  fully 
determined  when  the  American  troops  first  landed.  Scott 
states  that  his  own  opinion  from  the  first  was  that  the  castle 
of  Ulua  should  be  captured  under  the  shelter  of  and  through 
the  city;  but  whether  the  city  should  be  taken  by  a  regular 
siege  or  by  an  assault  remained  open.  After  a  conference 
with  his  staff,  Scott  determined  upon  a  siege,  and  batteries 
were  accordingly  established,  under  the  direction  of  his 
engineers,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  work,  however,  was 
greatly  retarded  by  a  constant  succession  of  the  northers 
which  habitually  blow  with  such  violence  off  Vera  Cruz 
during  six  months  of  the  year  as  to  make  any  landing  on  the 
beach  impracticable  during  their  continuance.  However,  the 
toilsome  work  was  in  time  accomplished,  the  task  being  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  moving  guns  and  supplies 
through  the  blowing  sand,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
gales,  added  enormously  to  the  discomforts  of  the  troops 
in  their  improvised  camps.  But  at  length,  after  more  than 
ten  days'  hard  work,  trenches  had  been  dug  and  platforms 
for  some  of  the  guns  had  been  erected,  and  on  March 

»  Ripley,  II,  19. 
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22  Scott  summoned  the  Mexican  conmiander  to  surrender 
the  city. 

The  total  force  in  the  city,  according  to  Mexican  accounts, 
consisted  of  3,360  men.  It  was  made  up  of  small  detach- 
ments of  various  regiments  of  the  line,  artillerists,  and  men 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  navy — ^about  700  in  all;  of  the 
battalions  of  Oaxaca  and  Tehuantepec,  numbering  460;  and 
about  2,200  "national  guards"  from  Vera  Cruz  itself,  Pue- 
bla,  and  other  places  near  by.  The  castle  of  Uliia  was  gar- 
risoned by  450  artillerists  and  by  630  men  from  the  battalions 
of  Puebla,  Jamiltepec,  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Alvarado — 
in  all  1,030  men.  Thus^tb^garrisons^of jcity  and  castle 
amountedjn  all  to  4^390:  but  whether  this  figure  incteded 
conSmi^oned  officers  does  not  appear.-  The  city  defences 
mounted  89  pieces  of  artillery  (including  mortars)  of  various 
calibres  and  ages,  while  the  castle  had  135  guns  and  mortars, 
mostly  of  heavy  metal.  Both  were  well  supplied  with 
ammunition. 

The  general  in  command  of  both  city  and  castle  was  Juan 
Morales,  who  had  conducted  an  imsuccessful  campaign  in 
Yucatan  five  years  before.  Under  him  General  Jos6  Juan 
Landero  was  in  command  of  the  city.  General  Jos6  Duran  of 
the  castle,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manuel  Robles  Pezuela 
was  chief  of  engineers.  The  latter,  it  seems,  had  urged  the 
importance  of  throwing  up  outlying  defensive  works,  which, 
he  believed,  would  serve  to  delay  the  invaders  a  fortnight ; 
but  Morales  was  unwilling  to  risk  diminishing  his  scanty 
force,  and  contented  himself  with  opposing  and  delaying 
Scott's  preparations  by  a  distant  cannonade  from  the  city's 
walls.  ^ 

In  reply  to  Scott's  demand  for  a  surrender,  Morales  wrote 
that  the  city  and  castle  of  Ulua  would  be  defended  at  all 
cost,  to  effect  which  he  "counted  upon  the  necessary  ele- 
ments," and  that  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  last.  Scott 
inmiediately  opened  fire  upon  the  city  from  seven  mortars, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  lighter  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 

^  Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasion  Norte- Americana^  157-160;  Apuntea  para  la  Hiatoria 
de  la  Guerra,  154. 
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can  squadron  also  shelled  the  city  from  a  position  close  in  to 
the  beach,  where  they  were  partly  protected  from  the  castle. 
Arrangements  had  previously  been  made  with  the  naval 
conmianders  to  land  six  heavy  guns,  which  were  placed  in 
position  about  the  centre  of  the  American  lines  soon  after 
the  army  batteries  opened,  and  were  manned  and  worked 
with  great  efficiency  by  detachments  of  seamen  from  the 
squadron. 

For  four  days  an  almost  unremitting  fire  from  the  Ameri- 
can  batteries  was  kept  up,  which  was  vigorously  replied  to 
by  the  Mexican  artillery.  The  loss  of  life  among  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  was  small;  but  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  city  itself,  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls, 
and  a  number  of  non-combatants  were  killed  or  wounded. 
On  the  morning  of  March  26  proposals  of  surrender  were 
received  from  General  Landero,  to  whom  General  Morales, 
in  accordance  with  a  not  uncommon  Spanish  practice,  had 
turned  over  the  command  under  a  pretext  of  ill-health.^ 

While  the  siege  was  thus  progressing  some  Mexican  cav- 
alry and  rancheros  in  the  neighborhood  had  timidly  and 
ineffectively  tried  to  annoy  the  American  camps.  Shots  had 
been  nightly  fired,  which  had  cost  the  American  soldiers  a 
vexatious  loss  of  sleep,  but  only  two  serious  skirmishes  had 
occurred.  The  first  was  with  a  detachment  of  the  mounted 
rifles  (of  which  Persifor  F.  Smith  had  been  appointed 
colonel)  forming  a  part  of  Twiggs's  division.  This  detach- 
ment found  several  hundred  Mexicans  intrenched  among 
the  sand-hills  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Vergara.  The  Americans 
at  once  deployed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  outflanking 
the  Mexicans  in  both  directions,  and  advanced.  The  Mexi- 
cans made  no  stand,  but  incontinently  abandoned  their  posi- 

*  The  official  reports  of  the  siege  operations  from  the  American  commanders 
are  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  216-255;  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  seas., 
1179-1192.  Accounts  by  eye-witnesses  will  be  found  in  Autobiography  of  an 
English  Soldier,  145-166;  Reminiscences  of  a  Campaign  in  Mexico,  214-233; 
Maury,  32-34;  Semmes,  125-141;  Parker,  79-102;  Wilcox,  242-262;  Oswandel, 
67-102;  Meade,  I,  191-193,  and  Anderson,  An  Artillery  Officer  in  the  Mexican 
War,  65-105.  See  also  Ripley,  II,  19-52;  Roa  Bdrcena,  152-193;  ApurUes 
para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra,  151-167. 
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taon,  and  were  pursued  for  about  a  mile;  with  apparently 
slight  loss  on  either  side.^ 

On  the  next  day,  March  25,  a  party  of  the  second  dra- 
goons, under  Colonel  Harney,  were  sent  out  by  Scott's  orders 
"to  disperse  a  Mexican  force  which  was  reported  to  be  en- 
oamped  on  the  Medellin  River,  south  of  Vera  Cruz.    Harney 
met  with  no  opposition  until  he  came  near  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  river,  which  he  was  informed  was  fortified  and 
guarded  by  two  thousand  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  thereupon  halted  and  sent  forward  skirmishers  toward 
the  bridge.    The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
op>ened  a  musketry  fire,  and  Harney,  seeing  that  the  bridge 
i^as  in  fact  fortified,  sent  back  to  camp  for  two  pieces  of 
artillery  which  shortly  after  arrived,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  dismounted  dragoons  and  parts  of  the  first  and 
second  Tennessee  volunteers.    After  six  or  eight  rounds  from 
the  guns,  the  infantiy  and  the  dismounted  dragoons  carried 
the  bridge,  whereupon  the  mounted  men  who  had  been  held 
in  reserve  came  up  and  piu^ued  and  completely  dispersed 
the  enemy.    The  pursuit  was  continued  beyond  the  village 
of  Medellin,  six  miles  from  the  bridge;  and  Harney's  com- 
mand  returned  to  camp  early  on  the  morning  of  March  27, 
having  lost  two  men  killed  and  nine  wounded.    "  It  is  not 
ascertained  precisely,"  Harney  reported,  "what  number  of 
the  enemy  was  killed;  but  it  is  known  that  not  less  than 
fifty  fell  in  the  attack  and  subsequent  pursuit."  ^ 

Scott,  when  he  received  General  Landero's  proposals  of 
surrender,  had  been  planning  an  assault  upon  the  city,  and 
tie  very  readily  agreed  to  the  suggestion  to  appoint  three 
oommissioners  to  treat  for  terms  of  accommodation.  His 
first  demand  was  that  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sur- 
x^ndered  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  after  two  days  of  discus- 
sion it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
xnarch  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  lay  down  their  arms 
outside  the  city,  and  to  return  home  on  parole  not  to  serve 

*  Report  of  Colonel  Smith;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  CJong.,  1  seas.,  249-250.    Maury, 
^ecoUediofu  of  a  Virginian j  33. 

*  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  250. 
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again  until  duly  exchanged.  In  accordance  with  a  special 
request  of  the  Mexicans,  Scott  not  only  guaranteed  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  their  property,  but 
also  that  there  should  be  absolute  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies.     On  f-hg^iporning  <;>[  MnnHay^  jyjflTyh 

29,  the  American  troops  took  possession '  of  tte  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia.^ 

What  the  total  Mexican  losses  were  is  not  known.  The 
Mexican  historians  put  them  at "  over  six  hundred,"  of  whom 
four  hundred  were  killed;  but  these  figm^  must  be  grossly 
exaggerated.  The  American  loss,  in  an  army  of  about' 
twelve  thousand  men,  was  twelve  killed  and  forty-nine 
wounded.  The  navy  lost  seven  men  killed  and  eight 
woimded,  the  naval  battery  being  specially  exposed. 

Scott's  conduct  of  the  militftQ^  operations  was  beyond 
P^isjaro*.  but  the  Mexican  defence  hadHlfeei^'l^  -bv 

almost  incredible  ineptitude.  Thie  obvious"nieasuJCfi^ot  op- 
posing"  the  first  landing  of  troops  tffi^llg-^SSich  hfi^C^gsn 
totally  neglected.  The  landing  was  effected  in  full  sight 
of  the  city  and  castle,  so  that,  with  the  slightest  energy 
on  the  part  of  Morales  and  his  men,  a  formidable  force 
might  readily  have  been  placed  in  shelter  on  the  sand-hills 
to  open  fire  upon  the  boats  as  they  approached  the  beach, 
and  might  have  inflicted  the  most  severe  losses  upon  the 
landing  party  before  they  reached  the  shore.  Such  lo^^ 
would  not  only  have  gceatly  weakened  ScottLin"  pUnlC  of 
numbers,  but  would  have  seriously  impaired  ^^^^^sjiyuiljli^  of 
the  besieging  army,  even  if  they  had  managed  to  get  asnore 
at  all  to  begin  operations. 

Morales,  also,  before  the  siege  was  in  command  of  a  body 
of  regular  cavalry  and  rancheros  who  were  respectable — at 
least  in  point  of  niunbers.    These  men,  if  skilfully  and  boldly 

^  Ibid.f  229-238.  A  striking  picture  of  the  scene  as  the  Mexican  troops  laid 
down  their  arms  and  marched  out  with  their  women  and  children  will  be  found 
in  Semmes,  146.  A  naval  ofRcer  who  was  in  the  first  boat  to  land  at  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  says:  "It  was  certainly  the  filthiest  place  I  had  ever  been  in;  and 
as  for  smeUa  the  city  of  Cologne  itself  could  not  surpass  them." — (Parker,  101.) 
How  far  the  Mexican  troops  observed  their  parole  is  not  very  clear.  Roa 
Bdrcena  in  his  Invasion  Norie- Americana  says  that  the  government  more  or  less 
directly  compelled  the  men  who  had  surrendered  to  continue  in  service  (p.  187). 
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handled,  could  unquestionably  have  greatly  impeded  Scott's 
troops'  toilsome  march  through  the  sand  around  the  city, 
and  could  have  kept  the  camps  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  nothing. 

However,  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  had  now  been  secured, 
and  preparations  for  holding  it  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  for 
b^inning  an  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
actively  pursued. 

"The  harbor  became  thenceforth  crowded  with  vessels;  some  under 
contract  with  the  government,  and  some  pushing  their  fortunes  in 
the  way  of  trade.  European  vessels  began  to  come  in  also,  on  specu- 
lation, and  probably,  Vera  Cruz,  never  before,  presented  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  mingled  thrift  and  warlike  preparation.  .  .  .  The  reef  of  the 
Gallega,  on  which  the  proud  old  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  had  alter- 
nately slumbered  in  lordly  repose,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  war, 
for  so  many  generations  past,  was  degraded  into  a  coal  depot  for  steam- 
ers; a  substantial  wharf  of  newly-^awed  timber  having  been  extended 
from  it  into  the  harbor,  for  the  convenience  of  discharging  and  re- 
ceiving the  materiel.  Sheds  and  wharves,  for  a  similar  purpose,  had 
been  constructed,  also,  at  the  island  of  Sacrificios.  The  channels  of 
the  harbor  were  marked  out  and  buoyed,  and  pilot  boats  from  the 
Chesapeake  might  be  seen  daily  cruising  many  miles  out  at  sea,  to 
pick  up  in-ward  bound  vessels.  Forges,  and  other  workshops  for  the 
squadron  were  erected  on  Green  Island,  and  a  commodious  hospital 
already  loomed  up  from  the  little  sand  key  of  Salmedina  at  Anton 
LJzardo.  Not  the  least  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  city,  was  the  total  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  custom 
house.  The  eighty  or  ninety  Mexican  officials,  who  had  formerly 
occupied  this  building,  had,  of  course,  vacated  their  posts,  and  our 
friend  Dimond,  the  former  consul  of  the  port,  with  half  a  dozen  assist- 
ants, now  performed  the  increased  duties  of  collection,  with  a  simplicity 
and  rapidity  that  astonish  those  that  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
cumbersome  machinery  of  the  defunct  government."  ^ 

While  the  tedious  preliminaries  of  preparing  for  an  advance 
were  going  on,  the  navy,  under  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  who  had  relieved  Commodore  Conner,  again  began 
the  task  of  reducing  the  small  towns  lying  along  the  Gulf. 
The  first  to  be  attacked  was  Alvarado,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  which  the  squadron  had  twice  attempted 

^  Semmes,  149. 
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in  vain  to  capture.^  A  detachment  from  the  army  under 
General  Quitman  was  sent  along  the  beach  to  co-operate 
with  the  navy,  but  on  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  they 
found  that  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  towns  higher  up,  had 
already  surrendered  to  the  United  States  steamer  Scourge. 

A  few  days  later  Commodore  Perry  undertook  with  his 
naval  forces  to  capture  the  town  of  Tuxpan,  lying  about 
half-way  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  He  started  on 
April  12  from  Vera  Cruz  with  the  steam-vessels  in  his 
squadron,  having  sent  his  sailing  vessels  a  few  days  before- 
hand  to  meet  him  at  Lobos  Island,  where  the  whole  fleet 
concentrated  on  the  seventeenth.  The  next  morning  the 
small  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  towed  up  the  river 
to  attack  the  forts,  which  were  imder  command  of  General 
Cos,  the  hero  who  had  defended  San  Antonio  against  the 
Texans  in  1835.  As  the  flotilla  approached  the  first  of  the 
forts,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town,  the  rowing 
boats  were  run  ashore,  and  the  men  in  them  jumped  out 
and  carried  the  fort  in  an  instant.  The  remaining  forts 
higher  up  the  river  were  in  like  manner  carried  by  assault, 
the  town  was  taken,  and  a  custom-house  established.* 

The  American  forces,  therefore,  now  held  at  their  mercy 

the  whole   Gulf  POflist  of  VlftYJm.  Tn^^lnMlnp;  its  gj^f^^  r^=^MnD,> 

ably  good  harbor-— that,  of  Vera  Cruz'-^and  were  henceforth 
able,  through  their  xmdisputed  command  of  the  sea,  toTand 
and  supply  troops  in  such  number  as  Ihey  might  think 
advisable. 

^  Conner's  want  of  success  at  Alvarado  was  thought  by  many  men  in  the 
navy  to  be  due  to  his  lack  of  dash  and  enterprise — the  consequence  perhaps 
of  continued  ill-health.  He  was  a  great  suiTcrer  from  neuralgia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  whether  any  one  could  have  done  any  better,  considering 
the  imperfect  means  at  his  command.  See  Conner's  Harm  Squadron;  Curtis, 
lAfe  of  BttchanaUj  I,  603. 

'  See  reports  of  Commodore  Perry  in  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1192- 
1203. 
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Santa  Anna  and  his  men,  as  they  retreated  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  by  the  ninth  of  March,  and  there  they  were  met  by 
accoiints.  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  clerical  party  against 
the  established  government.  Ag^it  was  evident  that  the 
time  had  come  whenSanta  Anna  must  declare  hiinsfSfimi 
intervene  in  the  contest  between  the  factions,  which  was 
paralyzing  the  jgovfernmej3Jt..  throughout  the  country,  he 

'*'  "    """out]  after  a. ^eiy  short  dqlay,  upon  his  journey  of 
something  over  three  hundred  miles  to  the  capital. 

From  the  renmants  of  his  shattered  army  and  the  garrison 
that  had  been  left  behind  in  San  Luis,  Santa  Anna  was  able 
to  organize  a  body  of  troops  fit  for  service,  composed  of  four 
battalions  of  light  infantry,  two  battalions  of  the  line,  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The 
infantry,  amoimting  to  about  four  thousand  men,  was  or- 
ganized in  two  brigades  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Ciriaco  Vasquez  and  Pedro  Ampudia,  respectively,  while  the 
^javaJry  was  imder  General  JuUan  Juvera.  This  force,  num- 
"bering  in  all  5,650,  was  ordered  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
"the  capital,  and  it  started  from  San  Luis  about  the  fifteenth 
^f  March.  Santa  Anna's  favorite  regiment  of  hussars  was 
selected  to  escort  the  general-in-chief  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
-and  General  Mora  y  Villamil  was  left  at  San  Luis,  in  com- 
:inand  of  the  renmants  of  the  army,  with  orders  to  reorganize 
them,  and  make  up  what  was  to  be  called  the  Army  of  the 
mrth.^ 

Travelling  rapidly,  Santa  Anna  with  his  cavalry  escort 

^  Balbontin,  Invasion  Americana^  105. 
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reached  the  suburb  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  twentieth 
of  March  and  announced  that  he  would  not  enter  the  city 
of  Mexico  itself  until  order  was  restored.  He  had  been  met 
on  his  way  at  various  points  south  of  Quer6taro  by  numbers 
of  persons  of  both  parties  who  had  come  to  lay  their  case 
before  him  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  his  aid ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  inclined  at  first  to  support  the  anti-clerical  cause. 
But  as  he  approached  the  capital  his  views  seem  to  have 
changed,  yet  he  prudently  remained  silent,  and  gave  very 
little  intimation  of  what  his  real  intentions  were. 

On  March  21, 1847,  after  considerable  discussion  over  the 
propriety  of  the  step.  Congress  determined  that  as  Santa 
Anna  would  not  come  to  the  city,  they  would  send  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  both  houses  to  meet  him,  and  receive 
his  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  republic  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.^  The  committee  immediately  set  out,  an^jLSaata 
Anna  was  duly  sworn  in. 

On  the  next  day  the  ministers,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  anti-clericals,  also  went  to  meet  the  President 
and  congratulate  him  in  the  name  of  the  government;  but 
if  these  gentlemen  expected  that  Santa  Anna  would  declare 
himself  upon  their  side  they  were  verj'-  speedily  undeceived. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  his  private  and  personal  sympathies 
were  in  favor  of  the  puros,  but  all  he  could  do  was  to  seeing 
for  them  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat  from  the  impossible 
position  in  which  they  were  now  placed,  in  consequence  of 
the  all  but  universal  opposition  to  Farias  and  his  plans. 

Another  committee  which  went  out  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  visit  Santa  Anna  was  made  up  of  members  of  the  cathe- 
dral chapter,  with  whom  Santa  Anna  appears  to  have  been 
very  non-committal  indeed.  Certainly  he  gave  them  no  pos- 
itive assurances  at  that  time  of  what  he  would  be  willing 
to  do.  Some  of  the  more  extreme  of  the  clerical  party  were 
for  continuing  the  existing  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Mexico 
— if  struggle  it  may  be  called  where  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  shooting  but  no  real  fighting — unless  Santa  Anna  would 
accede  to  their  views.    But  milder  counsels  prevailed,  and 

*  Decree  of  March  21, 1847;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  262. 
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in  efpite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Council  of  Trftnt  |^  fYf^ 
ymmiHe  yim  finally. flgrffiH  to  by  which.  in  consideration  of 

1^Ti"2jr^^^i^^  Hnllarii  in  -'*^^- ^nt^  ^"^^Wjia^jjolcrg^^  the 
Teipeal  of  thft  Qh»^v^'^"f=}  laws,  of  January  11  and  February  4. 
le  next  thing^wag  for  ganta.  Anna  to  cariy  ottTtMfiflJii-- 
gain,  which  was  by  no  means  a  simple  thing  to  do.    Both 
factions  were  easily  persuaded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  so 
i;hat  ostensibly  peace  prevailed  for  the  moment  in  the  city 
of  Mexico;  but  Farias  remained  in  office  as  Vice-President; 
and;  as  it  was  thought  essential  for  Santa  Anna  to  leave  the 
capital  to  go  out  to  meet  Scott  and  the  invading  armieS;  he 
^would  have  to  leave  Farias  again  at  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive.   But  to  get  rid  of  Farias  was  a  prerequisite  to  getting 
any  form  of  government  established  that  could  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  Farias  persistently  refused  to 
resign.    For  several  days  violent  discussions  followed  as  to 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  cabinet  was  made  up,  with  Manuel 
Baranda  as  Minister  of  Relations  at  its  head;  and  with  the 
aid  of  this  ministry  the  question  of  raising  money  for  the 
use  of  the  army  was  again  brought  forward  in  Congress. 
Santa  Anna  had  asked  for  and  obtained  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  gave  him  extraordinary  powers  to  raise  twenty 
million  dollars,  but  it  was  provided  that  he  was  not  to 
alienate  national  territory  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  impose 
forced  loans,  to  make  contracts  of  colonization,  to  seize  pri- 
vate property,  or  to  take  possession  of  church  property  by 
virtue  of  the  second  article  of  the  law  of  January  11. 
The  third  article  of  the  statute  provided  as  follows : 

"The  executive  shall  also  be  empowered  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  persons  and  corporations  who  were  affected  by  the  laws  of 
December  30th,  January  11th  and  February  4th  last,  passed  with 
the  object  of  procuring  money  for  the  government;  and  shall  also 
have  power  to  decree  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  if  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient."  * 

The  power  to  repeal  the  anti-clerical  laws  having  thus 
been  put  into  Santa  Anna's  hands,  while  at  the  same  time  he 

1  Law  of  March  2S,  1847;  ibid.,  262. 
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was  empowered  to  raise  the  amount'  to  be  levied  on  the  church 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions,  the  bargain  with  the  church 
authorities  was  quickly  carried  through.  On  the  day  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  just  cited  Santa  Anna  issued  a  de- 
cree reciting  the  terms  of  the  law  of  March  28,  and  expresdy 
repealing  the  law  of  January  11  and  the  various  regulations 
resulting  from  it;^  and  thus  ended^  fpj  tbe..tixne  being^.the 
controversy  over  the  secularization  of  church  property," 
to  be  renewed  several  years  later  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  next  measure  to  be  adopl^^  w^a  j^  Qne^jpinoving 
Faxiasjrom  office.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  ipassage 
of  a  short  act  which  amended  the  Constitution  by  abolishing 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  which  provided  that  iti  the 
absence  of  the  President  in  command  of  the  army  a  substi- 
tute President  should  be  named  by  Congress,  who  should 
hold  office  only  until  the  President's  return.* 

On  the  day  after  the  passage  of  this  law  the  election  of 
the  substitute  took  place.  The  choice  fell  upon  Brigadier- 
General  Pedro  Maria  Anaya,^a  rather  inconspicuous  sup- 
porter of  General  Santa  Anna,  who  had  held  office  as  minister 
of  War  under  the  brief  Presidency^of  Herrera. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  2,  1847, 
Santa  Anna,  having  thus  completed  his  business,  left  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  proceed  to  the  front. 

"  Baranda  tells  me,"  recorded  a  resident  of  the  city,  "  that  the  scene 
was  extremely  pathetic  and  that  all  the  circumstances  were  extremely 
moving.  It  was  as  though  it  were  the  death  of  a  deity,  and  he  saw 
tears  flowing  even  from  the  enemies  of  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  ex- 
pressed sad  presentiments.  The  reason  for  this  haste  is  that  he  may 
arrive  in  time  to  occupy  the  position  of  La  Joya,  so  as  to  fortify  it  and 
delay  the  march  of  the  Americans."  • 

»  Decree  of  March  29, 1847;  ibid.,  263. 

« Law  of  April  1,  1847;  ibid.,  264. 

'  The  foregoing  account  of  Santa  Anna's  course  in  settling  the  difficulties 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  upon  his  return  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  is  taken 
from  Garcla's  Documentos  Inidilos  (Mixico  Durante  su  Guerra  con  los  E.  U.), 
Ill,  208-218.  This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  long  letter  written  by  J.  F. 
Ramirez  to  F.  Elorriaga,  dated  April  2,  1847^  with  a  postscript  dated  April  3, 
forming  together  a  contemporary  account  of  the  highest  value.  Ramirez  was 
in  a  position  to  know  very  fully  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 
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Santa  Anna  reached  his  hacienda  of  El  Encero,  about  seven 
3r  eight  miles  east  of  Jalapa,  on  April  5,  and  for  the  next 
'ew  days  busied  himself  in  giving  instructions  for  occupying 
ind  fortifying  a  suitable  position  in  which  to  await  Scott's 
ittack.  It  had  been  his  first  intention  to  make  a  stand  at 
ihe  pass  of  La  Joya,  a  narrow  defile  a  few  miles  west  of 
Falapa^  but  on  a  further  examination  of  the  ground  he  deter- 
nined  to  intrench  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  twenty  miles  east 
)f  Jalapa. 

The  high-road  which  ran  from  Vera  Cruz  in  a  generally 
westerly  direction  reached,  near  this  point,  the  first  foot-hills 
>f  tjie  tremendous  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
easterly  boundary  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico. 
\t  a  small  village  known  as  Plan  del  Rio,  the  road  turned 
abruptly  northward,  and  crossed  a  little  stream  known  as  the 
EUo  del  Plan  over  a  fine  stone  bridge  thrown  across  upon  a 
dngle  arch,  and  then  began  the  long  ascent  to  Jalapa,  which 
lies  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Running  at 
first  northwardly,  the  road  cfossed  by  a  zigzag  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  then  turned  and  ran  northwesterly  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  through  a  hilly  country,  when  it  turned  again  sharply 
to  the  southwest,  until  it  regained  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a 
point  nearly  three  miles  above  the  bridge,  the  stream  at 
this  part  of  its  course  running  through  a  deep  and  precipi- 
tous canon. 

The  road  therefore,  for  about  three  miles  above  the  bridge, 
formed,  roughly  speaking,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
river — flowing  nearly  east  and  west — ^formed  the  chord.  In 
the  space  between  chord  and  arc,  and  close  to  the  river, 
there  are  a  number  of  steep  hills  which  were  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  a  dense  and  thorny  chaparral.  West  of  the 
point  where  the  road  first  reached  the  river,  after  crossing 
the  bridge  at  Plan  del  Rio,  and  dominating  all  the  surround- 
ing hills,  is  a  very  steep,  isolated,  conical  mountain  known  as 
Cerro  Gordo  (thick  ridge) ;  and  the  road  as  it  ran  along  the 
eastern  base  of  this  hill,  and  between  it  and  the  hills  near 
the  river,  traversed  a  savage  defile  that  formed  the  pass  of 
Cerro  Gordo. 
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Northeasterly  from  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  a  little 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  it;  is  another  and  somewhat  lower 
hiU;  to  which  the  Mexicans  gave  the  name  of  Atalaya,  and 
which  the  Americans  erroneously  called  El  Tel6grafo.^ 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  pass,  and  upon  a 
level  space  of  ground  near  the  river  bank,  was  a  group  of 
farm  buildings  known  as  the  rancherla  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
upon  this  level  spot  Santa  Anna  established  his  principal 
camp.  Before  leaving  the  capital  he  had  sent  orders  to  the 
division  under  Vasquez,  which  was  following  him  from  San 
Luis  PotosI,  directing  them  to  turn  off  from  the  road  leading 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Perote 
and  Jalapa.  He  also  sent  forward  the  garrisons  of  Mexico 
and  Puebla,  and  he  was  further  reinforced  by  local  militia 
from  various  points  in  the  neighborhood.  By  the  twelfth  of 
April  the  concentration  had  practically  been  effected,  al- 
though one  brigade  did  not  arrive  at  the  camp  until  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  over.  He  had  also  ordered  the 
cavalry,  under  General  Canalizo,  the  miUtary  conmiander  of 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  oppose  Scott's  advance  at  the 
National  Bridge,  about  j&fteen  miles  east  of  Plan  del  Rio, 
where  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  crossed  the  river  Antigua; 
but  Canalizo  abandoned  the  National  Bridge  two  or  three 
days  before  any  of  Scott's  troops  appeared. 

The  extreme  right  of  Santa  Anna's  line  near  Cerro  Gordo 
was  formed  by  the  hills  close  to  the  river,  which  terminated 
on  their  easterly  slopes  by  three  heights  or  promontories, 
extending  like  three  open  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  deep 
valleys  between  them,  and  near  the  top  of  these  three  prom- 
ontories were  placed  three  batteries,  mounting  in  all  seven- 
teen guns.  The  two  batteries  nearest  the  river  commanded 
the  approach  along  the  line  of  an  old  and  abandoned  road 
which  formerly  led  from  Plan  del  Rio  toward  Jalapa,  while 
the  third  battery,  the  furthest  from  the  river,  enfiladed  the 
high-road  where  it  ran  in  its  southwesterly  course  toward  the 

^  The  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo,  which  had  an  old  watch-tower  on  it,  was  the  one 
really  known  as  El  Teldgrafo,  though  that  name  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
general  use. 


■  ••  *r^      •  • 
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river.  Santa  Anna's  staff  regarded  these  means  of  approach 
as  the  only  ones  possible  for  the  advance  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  consequently  the  three  batteries  referred  to 
were  strengthened  in  every  possible  way  and  manned  by 
nineteen  hundred  men.  The  battery  on  the  extreme  right 
was  under  conmiand  of  General  Pinzon,  who  had  the  fifth 
regiment  of  the  line  and  the  battalion  of  Atli^co.  The 
other  two  batteries  were  supported  by  battalions  from  vari- 
ous towns,  besides  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  local  national 
guards;  while  the  reserve  was  composed  of  the  battalions  of 
Matamoros  and  Tepeaca.  These  two  batteries  and  the  re- 
serve were  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Jarero. 

Between  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  height  of  Cerro 
Gordo  another  battery  was  erected  upon  the  road  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  near  where  the  road  turned  west  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  river.  At  this  point  were  eight  guns 
commanding  the  road  itself,  while  south  of  it,  and  almost 
parallel  to  the  road,  an  intrenchment  for  infantry  was  thrown 
up  and  a  covered  way  was  formed  along  the  old  road,  so  as 
to  protect  the  troops  in  passing  from  the  intrenchments  on 
the  road  to  the  batteries  upon  the  hills.  On  the  road  were 
the  sixth  infantry  of  the  line  and  a  battalion  of  "grenadiers 
of  the  guard" — thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  all — 
under  General  R6mulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  had  re- 
cently been  exchanged. 

The  centre  of  Santa  Anna's  line  was  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo 
itself,  which,  as  already  stated,  completely  dominated  the 
pass  through  which  the  highway  ran,  as  well  as  all  the 
neighboring  heights.  The  timber  near  the  top  was  felled 
and  a  battery  of  six  light  guns  established  near  the  summit, 
protected  by  a  rough  stone-wall,  while  on  the  slopes  and 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  intrenchments  were  thrown  up 
and  trees  were  felled  to  form  an  abattis.  This  battery  was 
supported  by  a  hundred  men  of  a  line  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  post  being  under  the  command  of  General  Ciriaco  Vas- 
quez,  whose  division  had  just  completed  the  weary  march  from 
Buena  Vista  by  way  of  San  Luis,  Quer6taro,  and  Perote. 
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On  the  extreme  left  of  the  Mexican  line — a  line  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  forming  a  curve  convex  to  the 
north— Santa  Anna's  remaining  troops  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion. They  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  light  infantry,  two 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  aJl  the  cavalry,  and  a  field- 
battery.  Forage  and  provisions  were  abundant,  and  the 
camp  was  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  ditch  which 
Santa  Anna  caused  to  be  constructed  from  his  hacienda  of 
El  Encero,  about  seven  miles  up  the  river.  ^ 

In  this  strong  position  Santa  Anna  and  his  men  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  American  army  on  its  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  toward  the  capital. 

"  An  army  landing  on  a  hostile  coast,"  says  an  accomplished  military 
critic,  "  has  to  endure  a  certain  period  of  inactivity.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  process  of  disembarking  men 
is  rapidly  accomplished.  The  field-guns  follow  with  but  little  delay, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  cavalry  becomes  early  available.  But 
the  disembarkation  of  the  impedimenta — the  stores,  waggons,  hos- 
pitals, ammunition,  and  transport  animals — even  where  ample/ facili- 
ties exist,  demands  far  more  time  than  the  disembarkation  of  the 
fighting  force.  In  the  present  case,  as  all  the  animals  had  to  be  re- 
quisitioned in  the  country,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April  that 
supplies  and  transport  sufficient  to  warrant  further  movement  had 
been  accumulated."  ^ 

Scott,  however,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
yellow-fever  on  the  sea-coast,  prepared  to  move  inland  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  on  April  6,  a  week  after  the 
surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  issued  orders  for  the  advance  of  a 
large  part  of  his  army.  The  second  division  of  regulars,  un- 
der General  Twiggs,  was  directed  to  start  on  April  8,  and 
was  to  be  followed  twenty-four  hours  later  by  General  Pat- 
terson with  two  brigades  of  the  division  of  volunteers.  The 
whole  of  Worth's  division  of  regulars  and  one  of  Patterson's 
three  brigades  were  to  be  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz, 

*  Near  the  rancheria  of  Cerro  Gordo  there  were  some  paths  running  down  to 
the  river  several  hundred  feet  below;  but  they  were  so  steep  and  diflficult  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  troops 
by  carrying  it  up  on  muleback. 

'  Colonel  Henderson's  Stonewall  Jacksoti,  I,  38. 
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to  await  further  means  of  transportation;  as  also  the  Ten- 
nessee cavalry  (dismounted);  until  the  arrival  of  their  horses 
from  the  United  States.  Three  field-batteries  and  two 
squadrons  of  the  second  dragoons  were  to  accompany  the 
advance  detachment,  which  was  also  to  have  with  it  a  sup- 
ply train  amounting  to  upward  of  two  hundred  wagons.^ 

On  April  11  Twiggs  reported  from  the  National  Bridge 
that  Santa  Anna  was  certainly  at  Jalapa  or  its  vicinity,  but 
that  he  could  not  determine  what  the  strength  of  the  Mexi- 
can force  really  was.  It  was  variously  stated  at  between 
twoThbusand  and  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  certain  "  that  the  pass  between  this  and  Jalapa  will  be  dis- 
puted." Twiggs  expected  to  reach  Plan  del  Rio  that  even- 
ing, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  reach  Jalapa  with 
his  conunand.*  Writing  the  same  day  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Scott  stated  that  he  thought  Twiggs  (from  whom  he 
had  not  yet  heard)  "must  now  be  near  Jalapa";  that  rumors 
were  prevalent  that  Santa  Anna  had  arrived  at  Jalapa  with 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  but  it  was  not  beUeved  in 
Vera  Cruz  that  it  amounted  to  half  that  niunber,  and  Scott 
thought  that  no  conflict  was  to  be  expected  before  reaching 
Jalapa.^ 

After  an  extremely  hot  and  toilsome  march,  which  seems 
to  have  been  unduly  rapid  for  heavily  burdened  men  through 
the  sandy  though  generally  level  district  of  the  Tierra  Ca- 
liente,  the  head  of  Twiggs's  division  arrived  at  Plan  del  Rio  at 
about  noon  on  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  April,  where  a  party 
of  Mexican  lancers  was  seen.  These  quickly  retired,  and 
Twiggs  spent  the  next  two  days  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
position,  the  great  strength  of  which  soon  became  apparent 
to  every  man  in  his  division.*  He  made  up  his  mind,  never- 
theless, to  carry  the  hills  south  of  the  highway  by  a  direct 
frontal  attack  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  April  14;  but 

» General  orders  No.  94,  April  6,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  921. 

•Twiggs  to  Scott,  April  11,  1847;  ibid.,  939. 

» Scott  to  Marcy,  April  11,  1847;  iWd.,  928. 

•  Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldier^  167-172.  During  these  reconnois- 
sances  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  engineerSi  was  very 
severely  wounded  under  the  Mexican  works  near  the  river. 
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by  that  time  General  Patterson  had  come  up  with  the  vol- 
imteer  division^  and  by  virtue  of  his  rank  as  major-general 
took  command  of  the  whole  force  and  issued  an  order  sus- 
pending further  operations  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Scott.i 

About  noon  on  April  14  Scott  arrived  at  Plan  del  Rio,  and 
extensive  reconnoissances  were  at  once  begun  by  two  very 
competent  young  officers,  t;^,,4^^^»^|  p  t  jg^^,;^^^^^  ^^^ 

Captain  RobfiEbJi^^^-  The  detailed  examination  ol  the 
ground  by  the  engineers  revealed  the  almost  impr^nable 
nature  of  Santa  Anna's  position  near  the  river;  but  it  was 
also  Lee's  opinion  that  by  leaving  the  high-road  near  the 
point  where  it  turned  southwesterly  a  path  could  be  made 
for  some  distance  along  a  ravine  parallel  to  the  river,  which 
would  completely  turn  the  left  of  Santa  Anna's  position. 

Scott  resolved,  therefore,  "to  turn  the  enemy's  left  and 
attack  in  rear,  while  menaciag  or  engaging  his  front";  and 
in  accordance  with  this  decision  general  orders  were  issued 
at  Plan  del  Rio  on  Saturday,  April  17,  announcing  that  the 
enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments  and  batteries  would  be 
attacked  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  turned,  early  on  the 
following  day.  Twiggs's  division,  reinforced  by  two  vol- 
unteer regiments  under  General  Shields,  was  directed  to  move 
forward  before  daylight  from  the  position  it  then  occupied, 
and  take  up  a  position  across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  retreat  toward  Jalapa.  Worth's  di- 
vision of  regulars  was  to  start  at  sunrise  on  Sunday  momhig; 
to  follow  Twiggs's  movement  against  the  enemy's  left.  Pil- 
low's brigade  was  to  be  ready — 

"  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  arms  on  our  right,  or  sooner,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries 
at  such  point — the  nearer  to  the  river  the  better — as  he  may  select 
Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse,  or,  if  abandoned,  he  will  pursue  the 
enemy  with  vigor  until  further  orders." 

^  Patterson  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  a  few  days  after  this  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn home  on  leave.  He  reached  Washington  by  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
gave  the  President  much  interesting  news  from  the  army. — (Polk's  Diary^  III, 
56  et  aeq.),    Patterson  saw  no  further  fighting. 
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One  field-battery  and  all  the  cavalry  were  to  be  held  in 
reserve  on  the  national  road;  a  little  out  of  view  and  range 
of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

"The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions 
and  corps  will  pursue  with  vigor.  This  pursuit  may  be  continued 
many  miles,  until  stopped  by  darkness  or  fortified  positions,  toward 
Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of  the  army  will  not  return  to  this 
encampment;  but  will  be  followed  to-morrow  afternoon  or  early  the 
next  morning  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several  corps.''  ^ 

Twiggs's  division,  which  Scott,  in  his  orders  of  April  17, 
referred  to  as  being  "  ialready  advanced  within  easy  turning 
distance  toward  the  enemy's  left,"  had  marched  out  from 
the  camp  at  Plan  del  Rio  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  fol- 
lowing the  rough  track  which  Lee  and  Beauregard  had 
traced,  "over  chasms,"  as  General  Grant  remembered  in  his 
later  years — 

"where  the  walls  were  so  steep  that  men  could  barely  climb  them. 
Animals  could  not.  .  .  .  The  engineers,  who  had  directed  the  open- 
ing, led  the  way  and  the  troops  followed.  Artillery  was  let  down  the 
steep  slopes  by  hand,  the  men  engaged  attaching  a  strong  rope  to  the 
rear  axle  and  letting  the  guns  down,  a  piece  at  a  time,  while  the  men 
at  the  ropes  kept  their  ground  at  the  top,  paying  out  gradually,  while 
a  few  at  the  front  directed  the  course  of  the  piece.  In  like  manner 
the  guns  were  drawn  by  hand  up  the  opposite  slopes." ' 

Proceeding  very  slowly,  with  the  rifle  regiment  in  advance 
as  skirmishers,  the  column  cautiously  felt  its  way  through 
the  chaparral  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atalaya  hill.  They  were 
there  fired  upon  by  some  Mexican  skirmishers,  and  the 
rifles,  with  the  first  artillery  (serving  as  infantry),  were  at 
once  ordered  to  charge  the  hill  and  take  it. 

"The  balls  came  whistling  in  no  very  pleasant  manner,"  wrote  one 
of  the  artillerymen,  "  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  steep  hill,  helping 
ourselves  occasionally  by  the  branches  of  the  bushes;  but  the  Mexi- 
^cans  are  bad  shots,  and  besides  they  were  afraid  to  expose  themselves 

^General  orders  No.  Ill,  April  17, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  259. 
*  Grant,  Memaira,  I,  132. 
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by  going  forward  to  take  deliberate  aim;  so  that  all  their  baUs  w^it 
whistling  over  our  heads,  doing  us  no  damage  whatever.  In  the 
meantime  on  we  went,  shouting  and  hurrahing  as  if  we  were  going  to 
some  delightful  entertainment,  every  one  in  a  state  of  the  highest  ex- 
citement, and  nearly  out  of  breath  with  hurrahing  and  running  up 
the  steep  hill,  but  at  the  same  time  disdaining  to  think  of  stopping  to 
recover  it."  * 

As  the  American  troops  reached  the  summit  the  small 
body  of  Mexicans  on  the  top  fled  down  the  other  side  pur- 
sued by  their  assailants,  who  were  exposed,  as  they  reached 
the  valley  between  the  Atalaya  and  Cerro  Gordo  hills,  to  a 
severe  fire  from  the  latter  position,  and  suffered  some  loss; 
but  two  mountain  howitzers  and  part  of  a  rocket  battery  also 
reached  the  Atalaya  siunmit  and  helped  to  hold  it  against  a 
threatened  Mexican  return.  The  American  advance  at  this 
time,  therefore,  was  checked,  and  the  troops  in  the  valley 
sheltered  themselves  behind  rocks  and  trees  as  best  they 
might  until  darkness  fell,  when  they  returned  to  the  summit 
and  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  division,  which  biv- 
ouacked on  the  ground  they  had  first  occupied. 

During  the  night  one  twenty-four-pounder  gun  and  two 
twenty-four-pounder  howitzers,  with  infinite  labor,  were 
dragged  up  by  hand  from  the  rear,  imder  the  direction  of 
Captain  Lee,  and  placed  in  position  on  the  summit  of  the 
Atalaya  hill.  Twiggs  was  also  joined  during  the  night  by 
three  volunteer  regiments  imder  Shields — two  Illinois  and 
one  New  York — Scott's  orders  having  been  varied  by  send- 
ing three  regiments  instead  of  two.  And  on  the  same  night, 
"with  extreme  toil  and  difficulty,"  as  Scott  reported,  an 
eight-inch  howitzer  was  put  in  position  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  Mexican  right  and  a  little  over 
half  a  mile  distant  from  their  works. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  18,  the  several 
columns  of  Scott's  army  moved  to  the  general  attack  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  ordei's  of  the  evening  before.  Twiggs  at 
dawn  found  that  the  body  of  troops  in  front  of  him  was 
being  strongly  reinforced,  and  his  men  were  at  once  ordered 

*  Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldier ,  180. 
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to  prepare  to  assault  the  Cerro  Gordo  ridge.  At  the  same 
time  Ids  heavy  artillery  opened  fire  from  the  top  of  the  Ata- 
laya  hill,  and  the  Mexican  position  was  also  shelled  by  the 
mountain  howitzers  and  rocket  battery,  which  had  been 
moved  to  a  point  further  west.  Under  this  fire  the  rifle  regi- 
ment, the  first  artillery,  and  the  third  and  seventh  infantry 
were  sent  forward  to  the  assault.  They  had  to  descend  from 
the  Atalaya  hill  to  cross  a  ravine,  and  to  ascend  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  under  a  heavy  fire.  A  breastwork, 
lined  by  Mexican  troops,  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was 
quickly  carried,  and  the  troops  scrambled  up  without  any 
serious  loss,  the  slope  being  steep,  rocky,  and  covered  with 
thickets  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  As  the  first 
American  skirmishers  approached  the  summit,  a  strong  force 
of  Mexican  infantry  posted  behind  a  breastwork  checked 
the  advance  of  the  brigade  for  three  or  four  minutes ;  but  as 
the  main  body  of  the  attacking  party  came  up  cheering,  the 
defenders  "  threw  their  muskets  down  and  scampered  in  the 
utmost  confusion  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.''  The 
captured  Mexican  guns  were  at  once  turned  with  great 
effect  on  the  retreating  troops  and  upon  their  supports  sta- 
tioned along  the  road. 

While  these  regiments  were  carrying  the  sunmiit  of  Cerro 
Gordo  the  remainder  of  Twiggs's  division  had  continued 
along  the  northerly  and  westerly  side  of  the  hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Scott's  orders  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  Mexican  rear;  but  being  attacked  in  flank  by  a  Mexican 
force,  the  American  troops  faced  south,  and  advanced  in  line 
across  the  hills  that  lay  between  them  and  the  high-road. 


"On  coming  out  in  the  plain  west  of  Cerro  Gordo,"  Twiggs  re- 
ported, "  and  in  full  view  of  the  Jalapa  road,  a  battery  of  five  guns, 
supported  by  a  body  of  lancers,  was  discovered.  General  Shields's 
brigade  was  discovered  by  this  portion  of  the  enemy.  The  battery 
opened  with  grape  on  him  and  on  Lieutenant  Benjamin's  company. 
The  gallant  general,  with  a  shout  from  his  men,  pushed  boldly  for  the 
road  on  the  enemy's  left,  who,  seeing  their  position  completely  turned, 
as  well  as  driven  from  the  hill,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight  and  the 
battle  was  over." 
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Among  those  who  fled  from  this  part  of  the  field  were  Geor 
eral  Canalizo  and  all  his  cavalry;  Almonte,  and  Santa  Anna 
himself.  As  the  latter  related,  the  capture  of  Cerro  Gordo 
hill  and  the  artilleiy  fire  from  its  sunmiit  threw  his  men  into 
such  confusion  that  the  infantry  fled  headlong  down  the 
steep  paths  that  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  and  he 
would  himself  have  been  made  prisoner  had  he  not  instantly 
followed  them.  As  the  Americans  by  this  time  were  ad- 
vancing  toward  these  paths  he  took  the  nearest  of  them, 
which  he  descended  with  difficulty  (on  muleback,  it  seems), 
crossed  the  river,  and  rode  up  a  sunilar  path  on  the  south 
side.  At  a  clearing  he  managed  to  collect  a  small  number 
of  the  fugitives  and  pushed  on  for  El  Encero,  where  he  had 
expected  to  find  Canahzo  and  the  cavalry;  but  Canalizo  had 
continued  five  leagues  beyond  El  Encero,  and  Santa  Anna  was 
compelled  to  continue  his  flight  to  the  town  of  Orizaba,  more 
than  thirty  miles  southwesterly  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Before  the  Mexicans  on  the  left  of  Santa  Anna's  line  broke 
and  fled,  as  just  related,  a  vigorous  contest  had  been  b^un 
on  his  extreme  right,  and  the  sound  of  the  battle  from 
that  quarter  doubtless  hastened  the  steps  of  the  fugitives. 
Pillow's  brigade  of  volunteers,  composed  of  two  Tennessee 
and  two  Pennsylvania  regiments,  had  been  ordered  to  ad- 
vance when  he  heard  Twiggs's  guns  and  to  "pierce  the  ene- 
my's line  of  batteries";  but  before  he  had  been  able  even  to 
take  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  Mexican  works  the  sound 
of  Twiggs's  attack  on  Cerro  Gordo  was  heard.  The  line  of 
advance  was  indicated  by  Lieutenants  Zealous  B.  Tower 
and  George  B.McClgllan,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  the 
volunteers  advanced  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  As  they 
approached  the  batteries  they  encountered  many  serious 
obstacles,  such  as  dense  chaparral  thickets  and  brush  en- 
tanglements, and  sustained  so  heavy  a  loss — General  Pillow 
himself  being  badly  woimded — that  the  brigade  halted,  fell 
back  a  short  distance,  and  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
anything. 

When  Twiggs  gained  the  high-road,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Mexicans  took  flight,  it  was  therefore  impossible  for 
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him  to  pursue  immediately,  a^  the  force  which  had  with- 
stood Pillow's  attack  and  the  force  supporting  the  battery 
on  the  road  near  these  hills  were  still  intact.  But  in  a  few 
moments  these  troops  discovered  that  they  were  entirely 
surrounded;  and  as  their  only  means  of  retreat  was  by  means 
of  the  highway,  of  which  Twiggs's  division  was  in  full  pos- 
session, they  hoisted  a  white  flag  at  9.35  a.  m.,  and  after  a 
short  parley  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Twiggs,  with 
his  infantry,  then  turned  to  pimsue  the  retreating  force  along 
the  high-road.  He  was  presently  overtaken  and  passed  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  which  Scott  had  held  in  reserve,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  flying  Mexicans  rolled  away  on  that  day 
as  far  as  Santa  Anna's  hacienda  of  El  Encero;  but  beyond 
dispersing  still  further  the  Mexican  army  no  serious  damage 
was  done  them.  The  Mexicans  had  had  half  an  hour's  start 
on  the  infantry  and  nearly  two  hours  on  the  cavalry. 

But  though  the  pursuit  yielded  no  captives,  tlja  relsi^lts  of 
the  battle  y^^  **\^Tlifiing)Y  yy^p^?^"^     Sagta  Anna's  army 
wag,  for  the  moment,  utterly  dispersed,  the  road  to  the  city 
of  Ivlexico  was  openT'and  the^wnpje jiill^ 
ammunition,  and  supplies  had  fallen  into  Scoir'S'IttaKls. 

"We  are  quite  embarrassed,"  he  wrote  in  his  first  report  of  the 
battle,  "  with  the  results  of  victory — ^prisoners  of  war,  heavy  ordnance, 
field  batteries,  small  arms,  and  accoutrements.  About  three  thou- 
sand men  laid  down  their  arms,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  field  and 
company  officers,  besides  five  generals,  several  of  them  of  great  dis- 
tinction. Pinson,  Jarrero,  La  Vega,  Norriega,  and  Obando.  A  6th 
general,  Vasquez,  was  killed  in  defending  the  battery  (tower)  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  Mexican  army,  the  capture  of  which  gave  us 
those  glorious  results.  ...  I  have  determined  to  parole  the  pris- 
oners— officers  and  men — as  I  have  not  the  means  of  feeding  them  here 
beyond  to-day,  and  cannot  afford  to  detach  a  heavy  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  wagons,  to  accompany  them  to  Vera  Cruz.  Our  bag- 
gage train,  though  increasing,  is  not  yet  half  large  enough  to  give  an 
assured  progress  to  this  army.  .  .  .  The  small  arms  and  other  ac- 
coutrements, being  of  no  value  to  our  army  here  or  at  home,  I  have 
ordered  them  to  be  destroyed;  for  we  have  not  the  means  of  trans- 
porting them.  I  am  also  somewhat  embarrassed  with  the  pieces  of 
artillery — all  bronze — which  we  have  captured.  It  would  take  a 
brigade  and  half  the  mules  of  this  army  to  transport  them  fifty  miles. 
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A  field  battery  I  shall  take  for  service  with  the  anny;  but  the  heavy 
metal  must  be  collected  and  left  here  for  the  present.  We  have  our 
own  siege-train  and  the  proper  carriages  with  us.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
principal  motives  for  paroling  the  prisoners  of  war  b  to  diminifth  the 
resistance  of  other  garrisons  in  our  march." 

On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  Mgjr  JL9,  Scott^th 
all  the  regulars  and  Shields's  brigade  of  vd[tinteer&-eixtered 
Jalapa^  and  Worth's  division,  which  had  not  been  seriously 
engaged  in  the  battle,  was  sent  forward  in  advance  toward 
Perote,  where  it  was  anticipated  that  resistance  would  be 
made.  But  Worth,  advancing  cautiously,  soon  passed  the 
abandoned  position  of  La  Joya,  where  he  found  that  defen- 
sive works  had  been  begun  and  partially  armed;  and  at  noon, 
on  April  22,  he  reached  Perote  and  took  peaceable  possession 
of  the  old  Spanish  castle  with  sLxty-sLx  guns  and  large  sup- 
plies of  ammunition.^ 

The  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  American  side  may 
be  closely  estimated  at  nine  thousand  men,  which  includes 
Worth's  division,  who  practically  took  no  part  at  all  in  the 
action.  The  American  losses  amoontrxL,tfti  Ifi  Trilled  and 
73  wounded  m  Twjggs'iuaUftck  on  the  Atalaya  hill  on  the 

seventeenth,  and  ^/^.^JJip^ Jt^^  "^9^  ^^UJld^^.^\tJ2!l£^7^^^ 
battle  of.  the  eighteenth,  about  half  the  loss  having  occurred 
in  the  volunteer  brigades  of  Pillow  and  Shields. 

Santa  Anna's  forces  were  variously  stated  by  him  at  seven 
thousand  or  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men;  but  from 
other  sources  it  would  appear  that  his  total  force  amounted 
to  over  eight  thousand  rank  and  file,  of  which  5,840  wer^ 
infantr}^  and  at  least  two  thousand  were  cavalry.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  a  large  number  of  artillerists  for  the  forty" 
guns  he  had  in  position,  besides  his  medical  corps  and  other 
non-combatants.^    The  locality  was,  of  course,  such  that 

^  See  Scott's  reports  of  the  battle  with  the  reports  from  his  subordinates; 
Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  249-302.  See  also  accounts  by  eye-witnesses  in 
Ripley,  II,  55-77;  Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldier ^  178-189;  Semmes,  175- 
184;  Brackett,  53-72;  Reminiscences  of  a  Campaign  in  Mexico y  241-250;  Hitch- 
cock, 249-253;  Oswandel,  108-136;  Apelacion  al  buen  CriieriOy  34-42,  App.,  69. 
Also  Roa  Bdrcena,  194-239;  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra,  etc.,  168- 
183 ;  and  WUcox,  276-296. 

*  Roa  Bdrcena,  196. 
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Santa  Annans  cavalry  were  of  no  use  in  the  battle;  and 
though  they  might  have  protected  the  retreat  of  the  left 
wing  when  it  was  driven  back  by  Twiggs's  division,  they 
were  foremost  in  the  flight. 

Santa.Aoaa^a  choice  of. the  pa§s  of  Cerro  Gordo  as  the  spot 
at  which  to  await  attack  by  Scott's  army  was  mucIT  criti- 
cised at  the  time  by  Mexican  officers;  and  indeed  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  opinion  of  his  own  upon  a  matter 
concerning  which  he  should  have  been  the  highest  authority, 
as  the  scene  of  the  battle  lay  about  half-way  between  his  two 
principal  haciendas  of  Manga  de  Clavo  and  El  Encero.  His 
first  idea  had  been  to  make  a  stand  at  the  National  Bridge, 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Plan  del  Rio,  and  the  pass  of  La 
Joy  a  had  also  been  considered;  but  apart  from  any  other 
objection,  the  latter  point  was  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of 
Jalapa,  and  its  defence  would  have  necessitated  giving  up 
the  town  to  the  Americans  without  a  blow. 

Colonel  Robles,  who  was  Santa  Anna's  chief  engineer,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  strongly  of  opinion  that  Cerro  Gordo  was 
not  the  best  place  to  make  resistance.  Some  slight  intrench- 
ments  along  the  road  he  thought  might  serve  to  delay  the 
American  army,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  fortifying  and  strongly 
holding  the  position  of  Corral  Falso,  about  six  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  rancheria  of  Cerro  Gordo.  His  objections  to 
Cerro  Gordo  were  briefly:  The  difficulty  of  getting  water, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  river  near  Cerro  Gordo  ran  through 
a  canon  five  or  six  hundred  feet  deep ;  the  great  length  of  the 
line  it  was  necessary  to  hold  and  the  difficulty  of  reinforcing 
any  threatened  point ;  the  impossibility  of  making  use  of  the 
cavalry,  in  which  the  Mexican  army  was  superior  in  num- 
bers; the  broken  and  woody  character  of  the  surrounding 
land,  which  facilitated  the  enemy's  advance  up  to  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  defenders;  the  possibility  of  the 
position  being  turned;  and  finally,  the  impossibility,  in  case 
of  disaster,  of  saving  the  artillery  and  effecting  an  orderly 
retreat. 

Moreover,  Robles  insisted  that  if  the  position  of  Cerro 
Gordo  wa§  to  be  held  at  all  it  was  necessary  to  fortify 
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the  Atalaya  hill.  Upon  all  these  points  he  was  overruled  by 
Santa  Anna  himself;  who^  as  we  have  seen,  visited  the  ground 
in  person.  So  far  as  fortifying  Atalaya  hill  was  concerned 
he  and  his  staff  decided  that  it  was  useless;  first,  because  it 
was  commanded  by  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and,  second, 
because  it  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  gullies 
and  woods  which,  according  to  Santa^^^a's  own  exprei^on, 
not  even  a  rabbit  could  get  thrqugfi!  But  Twispsp's  (^vision 
gol  |£roii^  and  their  captiu*e  of  the^SZaQya  hill  on  the 
afternoon  of^lhe  seventeenth  enabled  them  early  the  next 
morning  to  pierce  the  centre  and  turn  the  left  of  the  Mex- 
ican line.^ 

Scott  found  subject  for  congratulation  in  the  assertion  that 
his  orders  for  a  battle  had  been  exactly  carried  out.  The  re- 
sult had  indeed  been  what  he  had  foreseen,  but  in  detail  the 
battle  was  fought  on  somewhat  different  Unes.  It  was  evi- 
dently his  intention  that  Twiggs's  division  should  not  under- 
take any  active  fighting  until  they  struck  the  high-road  west 
of  the  Cerro  Gordo  hill  on  Sunday  morning,  where  they  were 
expected  to  take  the  Mexican  force  in  the  rear;  but  this 
expectation  must  have  been  based  upon  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  topography,  which  practically  necessitated  the  taking 
of  Atalaya  and  the  adjacent  hills  on  Saturday,  so  as  to 
enable  Twiggs's  division  to  pass  north  and  west  of  them  to 
the  high-road.  It  is  also  probable  that  Scott  never  intended 
so  vigorous  an  attack  upon  the  Mexican  right  as  Pillow 
actually  attempted.  Pillow  was  ordered  not  to  assault  the 
Mexican  batteries  until  he  heard  Twiggs's  guns,  and  it  was 
clearly  Scott's  expectation  that  these  guns  would  not  be 
heard  until  Twiggs  was  established  in  the  rear  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  and  that  then  no  very  vigorous  defence  of  the 
batteries  was  to  be  anticipated.  As  it  turned  out,  Twiggs's 
guns  were  heard  long  before  the  head  of  his  colunm  had 
reached  the  high-road,  and  when  it  was  attacking  not  the 
rear  but  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  position,  and  under  the 
circumstances  Pillow's  assault  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Scott's  victory  at  Cerro  Gordo  had  opened  the  road  to  the 

» Ihid.,  197-198. 
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caEtal,  and  if  he  hadbeea.iix  possessioa  of  aufficient  means 
of  tran^ortation  he  could  undoubtedly  have  marched  di- 
rectSTto^the  YaUe3C«.oi£  ^^y^m,  even  with  the  limited  num- 
ber of  effective  men  which  casualties  in  battle  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  climate  had  left  him.  His  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  moving  his  troops  were  not  very  well  understood 
at  Washington,  though  Scott's  proper  objective  was  quite 
clearly  apprehended;  and  the  administration  felt  much  an- 
noyance at  what  they  aU  regarded  as  inexcusable  delay. 

"  I  would  not  only  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,"  said  the  President 
in  a  cabinet  discussion,  "but  I  would  pursue  Santa  Anna's  army 
wherever  it  was,  and  capture  or  destroy  it.  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  I  had  a  proper  commander  of  the  army,  who  would  lay  aside 
the  technical  rules  of  war  to  be  found  in  books,  which  required  a  long 
train  of  baggage  wagons;  one  who  would  go  light  &  move  rapidly,  I 
had  no  doubt  Santa  Anna  &  his  whole  army  could  be  destroyed  or 
captured  in  a  short  time."  ^ 

ico^^iiowever,  did  adhere  to  "the  technical  rules  of  war/' 
and  did  not  attempt  to  moye  witbotf t Jh^  means  of  sut^sisting 
his  army.  Perhaps  ,liJig^g;ea^st  gn^dety  a^th^  time  was 
that  of  supply.  Writing  from  Jalapa  to  Colonel  Wilson,  tEe 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  said :  "  We  already  occupy  Perote 
and  shall  soon  occupy  Puebla.  Indeed,  we  might  safely 
take  possession  of  Mexico  without  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  one 
himdred  men";  but  the  real  dangers  and  diflSculties  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  communications  open  with 
Vera  Cruz.  He  therefore  urged  on  Wilson  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  getting  up  all  essential  supplies;  those,  namely, 
that  fell  within  the  ordnance,  quartermaster's,  commissary, 
and  medical  departments.  Those  which  Scott  regarded  as 
mdispensable  were— 

''  medicines  and  hospital  stores,  clothing  for  troops,  salt,  ammunition, 
shoes  for  animals,  and  coffee;  articles  only  a  little  inferior  in  impor- 
tance are  knapsacks,  blankets,  hard  bread,  bacon  and  camp  kettles; 
sugar,  flour,  rice,  fresh  meat,  beans  and  forage,  we  hope  to  find  in  the 
country.  The  above  lists  of  indispensable  articles,  and  of  articles 
almost  equally  so,  may  not  be  complete,  but  it  is  nearly  so."  * 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  432. 

« Scott  to  Wilson,  April  23,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  946. 
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A  few  days  later  he  wrote  in  a  querulous  tone  to  the  Waif 
Department,  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  trains  to 
bring  up  essential  supplies,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  guard- 
ing his  communications  with  Vera  Cruz.  The  first  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  port,  up  to  Cerro  Gordo,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  locality  (Paso  de  Ovejas),  were  as 
deadly  to  strangers  as  any  part  of  the  coast;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  he  could  not  leave  any  garrisons  along  those  fifty 
miles.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  any  case,  he  thought,  to 
supply  strong  escorts  to  all  trains,  in  order  "  to  guard  them 
against  rancheros  and  other  irregular  troops  of  the  enemy, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  are  natives 
of  the  climate." 

He  also  wrote  that  he  had  expected  the  rapid  arrival  of 
detachments  of  the  new  regiments,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  forward  trains  with  each  successive  detach- 
ment of  those  troops;  but  he  had  just  learned  that  about 
three  thousand  men  under  General  Cadwalader,  upon  whom 
he  had  counted,  had  been  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande — ^to 
his  great  disappointment.^ 

"I  have  no  certain  Intelligence,"  he  added,  "from  Major  General 
Taylor,  later  than  his  victory  at  Buena  Vista,  save  that  he  had  cleared 
his  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  general  belief  at  this  place  (Jalapa), 
which  I  begin  to  doubt,  that  he  has  reached  San  Luis  de  Potosi.     I 
have  sent  an  emissary  to  communicate  with  him,  wherever  he  may  be. 
.  .  .  Here  the  weather  is  uncomfortably  cool  and  requiring  winter' 
clothing,  at  the  end  of  April;  twenty-five  miles  below,  the  heat,  ex^ 
cept  in  the  northers,  is  distressing  early  in  March.     Unfortunately^ 
very  many  of  our  men,  regulars  as  well  as  volunteers,  have  lost  both, 
great-coats  and  blankets,  and  the  volunteers  are  otherwise  badly  clad- 
How  many  of  the  latter  will  re-engage  under  the  act  approved  March 
3rd,  only  received  two  days  ago,  I  know  not;  probably  but  few. 
Hence  the  greater  my  disappointment,  caused  by  sending  the  new^ 
troops  to  the  Rio  Grande;  for,  besides  their  keeping  the  road  in  our 
present  rear  open  for  many  weeks,  by  marches,  in  successive  detach" 
ments,  I  had  intended,  as  I  advanced,  to  leave  strong  garrisons  in  this 
place,  in  Perote  and  Puebla,  and  to  keep,  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 

*  Cadwalader  had  been  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  moment  of  panic 
when  Taylor's  communications  were  severed  after  Buena  Vista.  At  the  very 
moment  Scott  was  complaining  of  Cadwalader's  detention,  orders  were  being 
issued  directing  him  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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a  force  equal  to  any  probable  opposition.  It  may  now  depend  on  the 
number  of  old  volunteers  who  may  re-engage,  and  a  number  of  new 
troops  that  may  arrive  from  the  Brazos  in  time,  as  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  the  advance  of  Major  General  Taylor,  whether  I  shall  find 
this  army  in  strength  to  leave  the  garrisons  and  to  occupy  the  capital."  ^ 

Some  ten  days  later  Scott  felt  strong  enough  to  push  for- 
ward his  advance  to  Puebla,  and  orders  were  accordingly 
issued  to  Worth,  who  was  halted  at  Perote,  to  advance  as 
soon  as  he  was  joined  by  General  Quitman  with  three  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  "and  a  train  with  some  general  supplies 
for  the  army."  One  regiment  of  volunteers,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  artiUerists  sufficient  to  serve  the  batteries  of  the 
castle,  were  to  be  left  as  a  garrison;  and  Worth,  with  his  own 
division  and  the  two  remaming  regiments  of  Quitman's  bri- 
gade, was  to  take  and  hold  Puebla,  but  was  not  to  advance 
beyond  it.  Scott  then  hoped  to  reach  Puebla  himself  with 
Twiggs's  division  m  the  course  of  about  two  weeks  later, 
depending  on  the  arrival  of  trains  from  Vera  Cruz.^ 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  War  Department  at  this  time 
that  by  the  end  of  June  Scott's  force  would  number  twenty 
thousand,  even  after  allowing  for  the  discharge  of  the  twelve 
months'  men.  In  all  8,113  volunteers  had  been  raised  under 
the  call  of  November,  1846,  and  it  was  expected  that  5,360 
more  would  be  raised  under  a  call  issued  April  19,  1847,  of 
which  Scott,  of  course,  had  no  notice  when  he  wrote  from 
Jalapa.  There  were,  besides,  the  ten  additional  "new  regu- 
lar" regiments  which  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the  war,  number- 
ing 8,512  rank  and  file.^  But  the  calculations  of  the  depart- 
ment failed  to  take  into  account  the  great  amount  of  sickness 
in  the  army.  Early  in  June  there  were  about  three  thousand 
two  hundred  men  in  Scott's  various  hospitals,  which  left  him 
with  certainly  less  than  ten  thousand  efifective  men  in  all. 
In  this  instance,  as  p^gr^f^ri^lh^hro^hout  the  war,  the  gener- 
alsjn  the  HeTd  and  the  officials  of  t|^[j^^]Depart;pient 


1  Scott  to  Marcy,  April  28, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  044.  ^ 
«  Scott  to  Worth,  May  6,  1847;  ibid.,  957. 

»  Marcy  to  Scott,  April  30,  1847;  ibid.,  922-928.    Same  to  same.  May  26, 
1847;  ibid,,  953. 
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in  order  to  keep  iiaA.tfMfiU  fifffifitiveJto«»4it  thejront. 

''The  toils  and  hardships  of  the  first  campaign/'  wrote  Major  1. 1. 
Stevens  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  "  without  including  casual- 
ties in  battle,  will,  in  a  distant  and  untried  theatre,  reduce  the  effective 
force  of  regulars  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths,  and  of  volunteers  to 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  original  number.  To  have  insured  9l 
column  of  10,000  effectives  in  advance  of  Monterey,  and  one  of  20,000 
throughout  the  Vera  Cruz  campaign,  estimating  the  force  to  keep  open 
the  northern  line  at  3000  men,  required  an  additional  force  of  10,000 
volunteers  and  12,000  regulars." 

But  at  the  time  Cerro  Gordo  was  fought  only  about  eight 
thousand  volunteers  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  r^u- 
lars  had  been  even  called  out.  Moreover,  the  time  required 
to  enlist,  clothe,  arm,  equip,  and  drill  these  men,  and  then 
transport  them  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  to  join 
the  army,  waa  also  greatly  underestimated;  and  it  is  not  sar- 
prising  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  Scott's  rein- 
forcements fell  far  short  of  the  number  that  had  been  re- 
garded as  necessary  for  the  campaign,  and  that  they  reached 
him  much  later  than  he  had  expected. 

"The  consequence,"  to  quote  again  from  Major  Stevens,  "was  that 
the  shock  of  battle  had  to  be  borne  by  half  the  numbers  originally 
contemplated.  Great  risk  of  disaster  was  incurred  on  both  lines 
(Taylor's  and  Scott's).  Impossibilities  almost  were  attempted,  and 
impossibilities  almost  were  performed."  ^ 

Scott  foolishly  accused  the  government,  and  particularly 
Marcy,  of  trying  to  "destroy"  him  by  wilfully  withholding 
both  men  and  supplies,  a  charge  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  no  difficulty  in  refuting  in  a  long  and  angry  corre- 
spondence which  later  ensued.^  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  Marcy,  he  certainly  was  not  a  fool ;  and  none  but  a  fool 
in  his  position  would  have  endeavored  to  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  general  by  deliberately  weakening  his  army.  To 
"destroy''  Scott  by  causing  the  loss  of  battles  would  have 
been  the  surest  way  of  destroying  the  administration. 

^  Stevens,  37.  '  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1218-125L 
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years  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  War  Department;  and 
must  have  known^  as  well  as  any  one^  its  weakness  under 
the  strain  of  sudden  emergencies.  For  more  than  fourteen 
months  before  war  was  actually  declared  it  was  evident  to 
every  observer  that  war  was  highly  probable,  but  Scott  made 
no  pkns,  coUected  no  informatioi,  and  did  nothing  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  coming  strain  upon  the  head-quarters  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.      TKp  mrPnmflf|ii,T^f;{^  f,}f^f.  flip  flrmy  iinHpr 

his  immffiiat^.Xamma.nfi  in  iTnnp,  18^7^  W9i  mftfJfliqufl.t(Bun 
nimibera.'aad  Urking  in,  .Piupplips  watg  nat,..tbe..iault  ^^py 
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tfiHy"yS§jrs  of  in^fiference  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  sue- 
c^fe-Con^^es^s"  and  ^SJStrations,  and  commanding 
officers  and  Lds'ofbu^us. 

But  in  spite  of  his  loudly  proclaimed  weakness  Scott  now 
took  the  very  doubtful  step  of  sending  back  to  Vera  Cruz 
such  of  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  as  were  not  willing 
to  re-enlist;  inasmuch  as  their  terms  of  service  would  expire 
within  the  following  six  weeks.  The  subject;  he  wrotC;  had 
given  him  long  and  deep  solicitude. 


's^ 


"To  part  with  so  large  and  so  respectable  a  portion  of  the  army, 
in  the  middle  of  a  country,  which,  though  broken  in  its  power,  is  not 
yet  disposed  to  sue  for  peace;  to  provide  for  the  return  home  of  the 
seven  regiments  from  this  interior  position,  at  a  time  when  I  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  provide  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  op>erating 
forces  which  remain;  and  all  this  without  any  prospect  of  succor  or 
reinforcement,  in  perhaps  the  next  seven  months,  beyond  some  three 
hundred  army  recruits,  present  novelties  utterly  unknown  to  any  in- 
vading army  before. 
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"With  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  new  levies,  in  April 
and  May,  asked  for,  and  until  very  recently  expected,  or  even  with  the 
addition  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  new  troops  destined  for  this 
army,  but  suddenly,  by  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  diverted, 
to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  I  might,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable 
discharge  of  the  old  volunteers,  seven  regiments  and  two  independent 
companies,  advance  with  confidence  upon  the  enemy's  capital.  I 
shall,  nevertheless,  advance,  but  whether  beyond  Puebla  will  depend 
on  intervening  information  and  reflection.  The  general  panic  given 
to  the  enemy  at  Cerro  Gordo  still  remaining,  I  think  it  probable  that 
we  shall  go  to  Mexico;  or  if  the  enemy  recover  from  that  we  must 
renew  the  consternation  by  another  blow.  Puebla,  it  is  known,  does 
not  hope  to  resist  our  progress,  but  stands  ready  to  receive  us 
amicably,  or  at  least  courteously.  Our  difficulties  lie  in  gathering 
in  subsistence  from  a  country  covered  with  exasperated  guerillas 
and  banditti,  and,  maintaining,  with  inadequate  garrisons  and  escorts, 
communications  with  the  rear."  ^ 

Nine  days  after  this  letter  was  written  Worth  took 
possession  of  Puebla  after  a  skirmish  near  the  village  of 
Amozoc  with  a  body  of  cavalry  which  he  estimated  at  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  strong.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  force,  Worth  halted  and  sent  two  batteries  of 
field  artillerj^  in  the  direction  of  the  Mexican  cavalry. 

"  The  batteries  soon  opened  a  rapid  and  effective  fire.  After  some 
twenty-five  rounds,  the  entire  column  broke,  without  attempting  to 
charge  or  firing  a  shot  and  hastily  fled  up  the  sides  of  the  convenient 
hills.  Only  one  company  of  infantry  (of  the  6th)  was  enabled,  from 
distance,  to  deliver  its  fire.  The  broken  column  was  seen  to  reunite 
and  resume  its  march  in  the  direction  of  General  Quitman's  approach. 
The  2nd  artillery  and  8th  infantry,  with  two  sections  of  the  light 
batteries  were  put  in  its  track,  when  the  enemy  again  swerved  to  the 
left  and  disappeared  in  the  hills."  * 

The  body  of  cavalry  which  Worth  thus  encountered  was 
commanded  by  Santa  Anna  himself.  After  his  arrival  at 
Orizaba  he  had  succeeded  in  collecting  about  four  thousand 
men,  composed  partly  of  fugitives  from  Cerro  Gordo  and 
partly  of  local  militia,  and  at  Orizaba  he  remained  for  about 

1  Scott  to  Marcy,  May  6,  1847;  ibid.,  954. 
« Worth  to  Scott,  May  15,  1847;  ibid.,  995. 
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two  weeks,  holding  a  position  from  which  it  is  evident  he 
might  greatly  have  embarrassed  and  delayed  Scott's  ad- 
vance by  raids  upon  the  line  of  conmiunication  with  Vera 
Cruz.  Santa  Anna,  however,  with  his  usual  impatience,  was 
unwilling  to  remain  idle,  and  early  in  May  his  command 
started  from  Orizaba  for  Puebla,  where,  as  he  stated,  he 
expected  to  have  found  supplies  of  money,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  men  to  enable  him  to  make  a  stand.^  He  arrived 
at  Puebla  aboiit  May  11,  and,  so  far  from  finding  his  ex- 
pectations fulfilled,  he  learned  that  the  inhabitants  were 
about  to  send  out  a  deputation  to  meet  the  advance  of  the 
American  troops,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  peaceable 
surrender  of  the  city. 

Santa  Anna  therefore  determined  to  abandon  Puebla, 
and  after  his  encounter  with  Worth's  troops  he  took  the 
road  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  San  Martin  (Texmelucan) 
he  held  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  question  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  some  defence  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  defending  San  Martin,  and 
he  then  pushed  on  toward  the  capital, -ivhich  he  entered  on 
the  eveoing  of  May  18-  He  found  that  no  preparations 
whatever  had  yet  been  made  by  the  government  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital. 

into  the  hands  of  tl^p  Arnprif^ai^s^  and  Worth  wrote,  shortly 
after  HeTa^Ttaken  possession  of  it,  that  plenty  of  provisions 
could  be  obtained,  but  that  there  must  be,  as  he  expressed 
it,  a  "semblance  of  coercion."  He  reported  also  that 
Santa  Anna  was  said  to  have  abandoned  his  reported  project 
of  making  a  stand  between  Puebla  and  the  city  of  Mexico; 
that  there  were  only  sLx  or  eight  hundred  of  "beggarly  cav- 
alry" who  were  ready  to  strike  at  the  American  trains;  and 
that  a  hundred  American  soldiers  would  be  enough  to  guard 
any  train.^ 

The  reasons  why  Worth  found  so  peaceable  a  disposition 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Puebla  were  not  far  to  seek.    In 

*  Apeladon  al  buen  Crilerio,  42. 

*  Worth  to  Scott,  May  19, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  967. 
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the  first  place,  Scott  had  published  a  manifesto  at  Jalapa  on 
May  11, 1847,  which  set  forth,  with  practical  good  sense  and 
in  benevolent  and  conciliatory  language,  the  shortcoming 
of  the  Mexican  govermnent  2id  theTa^^ific  desires  aJT 
tentions  of  the  American  troops.  According  to  a  Mexican 
historian  this  paper  had  much  to  do  with  the  willingness  to 
surrender.^  But  the  fact  was  that  no  proclamation  would 
have  produced  any  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  city  if  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  had  not  been  already  disposed  to 
accept  anything  that  looked  like  peace  and  a  stable  govern- 
ment. Disorder,  amounting  at  times  to  anarchy,  and  almost 
uninterrupted  ^«*  for  lo  many  yea«,  had 'di»oau»ged 
the  entire  population.    They  InrjgpH  f/^i-  ^^^f^ndna]  f|r./^  p^K. 

lic  Rftmirityj  fl.nd  for  fln  nppnrtiinity  ,t^  ^^j^y  tfcf  ftdvanl 

of  civil  liberty.  The  great  mass  of  the  people — the"  plun- 
dered farmers  and  merchants  and  artisans,  and  the  poor  and 
isolated  Indians  who  were  unwillingly  forced  into  the  armies 
of  Mexico,  and  who  considered  the  whole  white  or  mixed 
race  as  usmpers  of  their  territory-had  no  desire  for  war. 
Nearly  forty  years  of  civil  strife  had  been  enough.  And 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa  under  control  of 
American  officers,  who  ruled  firmly  but  paid  in  cash,  and 
the  demands  which  the  Mexican  government  was  continu- 
ally making  for  new  sacrifices  from  the  people,  coupled 
with  threats  of  fresh  violence,  were  bound  to  be  favorable 
to-  the  invaders.^ 

Scott  at  any  rate  had  no  hesitation  in  riding  through  the 
country  ahead  of  his  army ;  and  with  a  small  escort,  number- 

^  Worth  wrote  from  Puebia  (in  the  letter  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note) 
that  the  proclamation  ^*  takes  admirably,  and  has  produced  more  decided 
effects  than  all  the  blows  from  Palo  Alto  to  Cerro  Gordo."  Whether  it  pro- 
duced as  good  an  effect  with  the  members  of  the  governing  class  in  the  capital 
may  be  doubted. 

*  Roa  Bdrcena,  278.  Worth,  however,  did  not  have  all  plain  sailing.  An 
account  of  his  entry  into  the  city  and  of  minor  controversies  with  the  ayimta- 
miento  will  be  found  in  a  small  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  Relad&n  de  lo8 
Sucesoa  acaeddoa  en  la  Ciudad  de  Puebia  del  l^  al  27  de  Mayo  de  1847.  One 
dispute  arose  from  his  insisting  on  trying  by  court-martial  some  men  accused 
of  murdering  one  soldier  and  wounding  another  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  (pp. 
13,  21,  etc.) 
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ing  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men^  he  joined  Worth 
it  Puebla  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  Twiggs  following 
shortly  after.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  division,  Scott  had 
in  Puebla  5,280  effectives  (non-conunissioned  officers  and 
privates),  or  something  over  fifty-five  hundred  in  all — a,  force 
evidently  too  small  to  garrison  that  city  and  also  to  march 
ipon  the  capital.  But  Scott  hoped  to  be  so  reinforced  in 
iWO  or  three  weeks  as  to  be  enabled  to  advance,  and  he 
>rdered  up  to  Puebla  almost  all  of  the  troops  who  had  not 
Deen  directed  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Jabi]^  was 
abandoned,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  at  that  point  were 
nther  left  in  the  care  of  the  local^  civil  authorities — ^who 
faithfully  discharged  theu-  trust— or  were  put  in  charge  of 
;he  small  American  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Perote.^ 

1  Soott  to  Childs,  June  3, 1847;  Soott  to  Maroy,  June  4, 1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60, 
M)  Cong.,  1  sess.i  993,  997.  Scott's  letter  to  Marcy  was  the  last  received 
Tom  him  at  the  War  Department  until  the  twelfth  of  November  following. 
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SCOTT  AT  PUEBLA 


Not  quite  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  while  Scott  at  Jalapa  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  worry 
and  excitement  over  the  many  problems  of  transport  and 
supply  that  were  pressing  upon  his  attention,  ^isasmd  a 
letter  \\rhich  he  rpggrHpH  ^y^  pyf,^|PmPi)y  nffAHflivA  and  which 

materially  affected  his  relations  with  President  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. This  letter  was  from  a  certain  Nicholas  P. 
..!  Trisly- aBd  was  dated  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  sixth  of  May. 
Scott  had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Trist,  but  did 
know  that  he  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Depailnient  in 
Washmgton.  ^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  puipose  of^Trist's  journey  to 
Mexico,  and  the  results  which  followed  from  whftt^as^fti 
fact  a  very  ill-judged  letter,  it  is  necessary vto.gaiiagk  some 
months  and  to  relate  events j^rhich  wejg  known  at  that  time^ 
to  only  few  persons  outside  the  President's  cabinet. ' 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1847,  Buchanan,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  President's  cabinet,  reported  that  he  had  just  seen 
Colonel  Atocha,  "formerly  of  Mexico  and  recently  from 
Havana,"  and  that  Atocha  had  again  undertaken  to  expound 
the  views  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  desires  in  favor  of  peace. 
WTien  Atocha  had  called  nearly  a  year  before  he  had  come 
entirely  without  credentials  of  any  sort;  but  he  seems  to 
have  now  thought  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  demonstrated 
folly  of  the  advice  he  had  then  given,  to  explain  to  Buchanan 
that  he  had  letters  from  Santa  Anna,  Almonte,  and  Rej6n. 
These  lettei-s  proved  not  to  be  in  any  sense  credentials,  but 
were  mere  friendly  correspondence,  setting  out  the  views  of 
the  writers  on  various  topics. 

418 
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Atocha  refrained  from  calling  upon  the  President,  but  he 
announced  to  Buchanan  that  he  intended  to  confer  with  Sen- 
ator Benton ;  and  the  President  asked  Buchanan  to  get  what 
information  he  could  through  Benton.  Two  days  later  Ben- 
ton called  upon  the  President  and  translated  some  letters 
addressed  to  Atocha  from  both  Santa  Anna  and  Almonte, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  desire  for  an  honorable  peace. 

"  It  is  manifest,"  the  President  noted,  "  that  Atocha  possesses  their 
confidence  and  is  in  correspondence  with  them.  From  these  letters 
it  b  manifest,  also,  that  Atocha's  visit  to  Washington  is  at  their  in- 
stance. His  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  open  the  way  for  negotiations, 
and  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  peace  would  be  made.  The 
letters  which  Colonel  Benton  read  to  me  were  in  the  Spanish  language, 
but  he  translated  them  to  me  into  English.  As  an  additional  proof 
that  Atocha  is  in  the  confidence  of  Santa  Anna,  he  was  fully  advised 
of  the  visit  made  to  Santa  Anna  by  Alexander  Slidell  McKenzie  at 
Havana  last  summer."  ^ 

Atocha's  suggestions  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  were  the  Rio 
Grande  as  a  boundary,  with  the  space  between  that  and  the 
Nueces  as  neutral  territory,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  for  California.  Atocha  "seemed  to  be  uninformed 
about  New  Mexico.  He  suggested  that  peace  commission- 
ers should  meet  at  Havana  and  in  the  meantime  the  block- 
ade of  Vera  Cruz  should  be  raised." 

The  President  was  satisfied,  as  the  result  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Benton,  that  Atocha  might  be  made  useful;  but 
he  considered  it  impolitic  for  him  to  see  Atocha  in  person, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  further  communications  should  be 
had  through  Benton  and  Buchanan.  At  the  next  cabinet 
meeting  Buchanan  reported  the  results  of  these  interviews. 
He  said  that  he  regarded  the  evidence  as  conclusive  that 
"this  person  was  in  the  confidence  of  Gen'l  Santa  Anna 
and  Almonte  and  other  principal  men  now  conducting  the 
Government  of  Mexico,''  and  had  no  doubt  that  Atocha  had 
been  sent  to  Washington  by  them  to  prepare  the  way  for 
peace.  Buchanan,  moreover,  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  Mexi- 
can government  would  make  peace  on  the  terms  stated  by 

»  Polk's  Diary,  II,  325. 
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Atocha;  but  the  Prudent  at  once  remarked  that  he  ''would 
not  agree  to  the  proposed  reservation  of  a  neutral  territoiy 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bio  Grande,  and  that  we  murt 
obtain  a  cession  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  Calif omias  for 
a  consideration."  Buchanan  said  that  he  had  so  informed 
Atocha,  who  had  again  urged  the  appointment  of  peace  com- 
missioners and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz. 

"To  this,"  says  the  President,  "I  objected  because  Mexico  migbt 
not  be  sincere  in  the  matter,  and  might  desire  to  have  our  naval  forces 
withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  for  a  time  so  as  to  enable  her  to  import 
arms  &  munitions  of  War  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  after  that  was  accom- 
plished might  refuse  to  treat  or  to  agree  to  such  terms  as  we  could 
accept,  and  that  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  so  we  woidd  be  over- 
reached, and  Mexico  would  thereby  obtain  an  important  advantage, 
and  subject  the  administration  to  the  ridicide  of  die  whole  world  for 
its  credulity  and  weakness.  I  was  unwilling  therefore  to  raise  the 
blockade  or  to  relax  our  warlike  movements,  either  by  land  or  sea, 
until  a  Treaty  was  actually  concluded  and  signed.  After  that  was 
done,  I  would  be  willing  to  suspend  military  operations  for  a  reason- 
able time,  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  the  Treaty  woidd  be  rat- 
ified by  the  two  Governments.  The  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  was  then 
taken  and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  letter  shoidd  be 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  minister  of  Foreign  affairs 
of  Mexico,  proposing  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  both  nations  to  meet  at  Havana  to  negotiate  for  peace."  * 

No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  a  communication  in  this 
sense  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  It  had 
in  fact  been  drafted  by  Buchanan  before  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing; and  after  being  unanimously  approved  by  the  President 
and  members  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  shown  to  Benton  and 
approved  by  him.  It  began  by  stating  that  the  President 
wished  to  submit  a  proposition  more  specific  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  communication  of  July  27,  1846,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  war;  that  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
was  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  be  equally  advanta- 
geous to  both  countries  and  would  bind  the  two  republics 
together  in  bonds  of  friendship  that  could  not  be  broken; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  send,  either  to  Havana  or  to 

1  Ibid..  332. 
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Jalapa,  as  the  Mexican  government  might  prefer,  ''one  or 
more  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  as  conmiissionerS; 
clothed  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
similar  commissioners  on  thet  part  of  Mexico?'  TheAmeri- 
can  conmiissioners  would  be  given  discretionary  power  to 
suspend  hostilities  and  raise  existing  blockades  immediately 
after  meeting  the  Mexican  commissioners.^ 

Benton,  of  course,  felt  convinced  that  he  was  the  person 
who  ought  to  be  empowered  to  undertake  the  negotiations, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  should  command  the  army.  He 
called  on  the  President  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  the 
twenty-third  of  January,  in  company  with  Senator  Allen,  of 
Ohio,  and  the  President  noted  that  "they  had  been  dining 
out."  They  discussed  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  neither  of  these  officers  were  fit  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  that  they  ought  to  be  superseded. 

"  They  were  both  strong  &  vehement  on  the  subject.  Col.  Benton 
among  other  things  said,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  as  Lieut.  General,  but  the  Senate  had  rejected  the  proposition 
to  appoint  such  an  officer;  but  now.  Sir!  seeing  what  I  have  to-day 
I  will  go  as  a  Maj'r  Gen'l  or  a  Lieut.  Col.,  or  in  any  other  rank,  pro- 
vided I  can  have  the  command  of  the  army,  &  if  I  can  have  such 
command  I  will  close  the  War  before  July." ' 

And  a  few  days  later  Benton  wrote  to  the  President  in- 
sisting that  he  ought  not  only  to  have  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  in  Mexico,  but  also  that  he  should  "be  invested 
with  plenary  Diplomatic  powers  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of 
peace." ' 

The  cabinet,  however,  as  soon  as  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned, objected  to  investing  Benton  with  diplomatic  pow- 
ers. "Mr.  Walker  objected  to  employing  him  in  this  ca- 
pacity. The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  appeared  from 
their  remarks  &  their  acquiescence  to  concur  with  Mr. 
Walker  in  his  views."  And  the  President  thereupon  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that,  if  Mexico  agreed  to  negotiate,  Bu- 

^  Buchanan  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Jan.  18,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1, 
30  Cong.,  1  Bess.,  36. 

»  Polk's  Diary,  II,  352.  » Ibid,,  412. 
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chanan  should  go  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Unitecii 
States.* 

The  President  had  also,  in  confidence,  expressed  his 
freely  to  various  members  of  the  Senate,  and  among  othei 
to  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  who  "though  differing  with  m( 


in  politics  is  an  honorable  gentleman."  Crittenden,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views 
of  the  administration  respecting  the  proposed  outlines  of 
treaty  of  peace,  and  was  specially  pleased  with  the  Presi — 
dent's  intention  not  to  insist  upon  taking  from  Mexico  e^ 
larger  amount  of  territory  than  that  embraced  in  New 
Mexico  and  California. 

"I  told  him,"  said  the  President,  "I  deprecated  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  in  Congress,  and  though  a  South-Westem  man  & 
from  a  slave-holding  State  as  well  as  himself,  I  did  not  desire  to  ac- 
quire more  Southern  Territory  than  that  which  I  had  indicated,  because 
I  did  not  desire  by  doing  so  to  give  occasion  for  the  agitation  of  a 
question  which  might  sever  and  endanger  the  Union  itself.  I  told 
him  the  question  of  slavery  would  probably  never  be  a  practical  one 
if  we  acquired  New  Mexico  &  California,  because  there  would  be  but 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  territory  South  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
of  36°  30',  and  in  it  slavery  would  probably  never  exist.  He  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  at  these  views."  * 

So  matters  rested  for  two  months,  while  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  awaited  the  receipt  of  a  reply 
from  the  Mexican  government  to  the  overtures  of  peace. 

Atocha,  bearing  Buchanan's  note  of  January  18,  reached 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  February  13,  and  the  communication 
was  at  once  laid  before  Congress  together  with  a  statement 
by  Atocha  of  what  he  understood  the  American  conditions 
of  peace  would  be.  These,  he  said,  were  a  boundary  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  due  west  to  the  Pacific  along 
the  parallel  of  26°  north  latitude,  for  which  the  United 
States  would  pay  fifteen  million  dollars.^  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Mexico  should  at  that  time  have  been  imwilling  to 
treat  upon  any  such  basis. 

1  Ibid.,  410.  « Ibid.,  350. 
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By  March  20, 1847,  Atocha  was  back  again  in  Washington 
with  a  reply  from  Monasterio,  who  was  again  acting  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  written  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  It  was  conceived  in  terms  much 
better  calculated  to  gratify  the  Mexican  newspapers  than 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  After  unflattering  remarks  on  the 
"ulterior  designs"  and  the  "aggressions"  of  the  United 
States,  the  note  stated  that  the  Vice-President  (G6mez 
Farias)  would  "lend  himself  to  the  adjustment  which  is  indi- 
cated to  him,"  but  only  on  the  imderstanding  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  give  up  the  independence  and  the  integrity 
of  the  repubhc;  and  that  "the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  our 
ports  and  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic  by  the  invading  forces  shall  be  previously  accepted 
as  a  preliminary  condition."  * 

The  refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  even  to  hear  what 
proposals  the  United  States  government  had  to  make — 
for  such  was,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  conditions  they  im- 
posed— came  as  a  great  disappointment  to  President  Polk 
and  his  cabinet;  but  in  a  few  days  the  detailed  reports  of 
Taylor's  victory  at  Buena  Vista  arrived,  and  the  first  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz;  and  again  the  subject  of 
negotiations  for  peace  was  considered  by  the  cabinet.  The 
President  thus  records  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  tenth  of  April. 

"  I  had  several  times  mentioned  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  importance 
of  having  a  commissioner  vested  with  Plenipotentiary  powers,  who 
should  attend  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances  as  they  might  arise  to  negotiate  for  peace.  I  stated 
to  the  Cabinet  to-day  that  such  was  my  opinion,  and  that  I  thought 
it  the  more  important  since  the  news  of  the  recent  victories,  and 
especially  since  the  information  received  this  morning  of  the  fall  of 
Vera  Cruz  &  the  Castle  of  San  juan  D'Ulloa.  All  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  present  concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  embarrassment  in 
carrying  it  out  consisted  in  the  selection  of  a^suitable  commTssibher 
or  comtolssjcmefs  wlTo^^ould^e  satisfactory  to  the  country.  This  was 
a  ^eat  difficulty .  Such  is  the  jealousy  of  the  different  factions  of  the 
limocratic  party  in  reference  to  the  next  Presidential  Election  to- 

*  Monasterio  to  Buchanan,  Feb.  22,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  37. 
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wards  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  any  prominent  man 
or  men  without  giving  extensive  dissatisfaction  to  others,  and  thus 
jeopardizing  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty  they  might  make.    In 
this  also  the  Cabinet  were  agreed.     I  stated  that  I  pr^erred  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  the  sole  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty,  &  that  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  deputing  him  on  that 
special  service  if  the  Mexican  authorities  had  agreed  to  appoint 
\     commissioners  on  their  part,  but  as  they  had  refused  to  do  thb  he 
\    could  not  attend  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  for  an  indefinite 
\  period  of  time  and  with  no  assurance  whether  the  Mexican  authorities 
\  would  agree  to  negotiate.    Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  entire  con- 
l^urrence  in  this  view.    He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  go  in  person 
if  there  was  any  assurance  that  negotiations  would  be  speedily  opened, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  &  with  our  present  information  he 
could  not,  of  course,  think  of  going.    Mr.  Buchanan  thga  wjiggested 
that  Mr.  N.  RTVist,_the  chief  ^rk  of  tnejep^rtment  of  State, 
might  be  3epiited"secretly  with  Plenipotentiary  poweralo  Wi  head* 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  that  it  might  be  made  known  that  such  a^ 
person  was  with  the  army  ready  to  negotiate.    Mr.  Trist,  he  said, 
was  an  able  man,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  character  and 
language,  &  might  go  with  special  and  well  defined  instructions.    Th^ 
suggestions  struck  me  favourably.    After  much  conversation  on  th^ 
subject  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Cabinet  that  it  would  b& 
proper-to-8end-MrJ?rist,  and  thaLhe  should  take  with  him  a  Treaty 
drawn  up.  by  the  Secretary  of  State  <irappi'uviod  b^'  llit  Cabinet,  which, 
he  should  be  authorized  to  tender  to  the  Mexican  Government,  and 

to  conclude  with  them  if  they  would  accept  it  l  but  that  if  they  would 

not  accept  k,  but-would  agree  to  appoint  copftBMflaiott^3x»  negotiate, 
that  Mr.  Trist  should  in  .tB&t^e^finlJepoffthe  fact  to  his  Government,  — 
when  Mr.-  Buchanan  could  go  out  as  the  commissioner.     This  being^I 

agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  present,  &  it  being  desir 

able,  as  it  was  a  very  important  matter,  that  every  member  of  th< 
Cabinet  should  be  consulted,  I  sent  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  had  retired.     He  came,  &  I  laid  the  whole  matter  fully  befoi 
him.     He  fully  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  members  of  th< 
Cabinet."  * 

The  matter  having  thus  been  agreed  upon,  Trist  was  sent 
for  to  the  White  House,  and  the  President  and  Buchanan, 
having  explahied  the  matter  fully  to  him,  Trist  consented  to 
go,  the  President,  with  his  habitual  secretiveness,  being 
most  insistent  that  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
pubUcity. 

1  Polk's  Diary,  II,  465-467. 
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Trist  at  this  time  was  not  quite  forty-seven  years  old.  a 
oative  of  Virginia  and  a  neighbor  and  prot^6  of  Jefferson, 
Verbose  granddaughter  he  had  married.  He  had  entered 
West  Point,  but  had  resigned  before  graduation  and  had 
studied  law.  He  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the 
government  as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  was  for  a  time  pri- 
rote  secretary  to  President  Jackson,  and  was  subsequently 
consul  in  Havana,  where  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  "the 
Spanish  character  and  language."  His  education,  sur- 
roundings, and  experience  certainly  appeared  to  give  assur- 
Guice  of  his  possessing  those  qualities  of  good  breeding  and 
good  sense,  which  were  essential  to  carrying  out  successfully 
the  important  duty  intrusted  to  him. 

By  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  April,  the  cabinet  had  before 
it  Buchanan's  projet  of  a  treaty  which  Trist  was  to  be  au- 
thorized to  sign.  Iiuubstancip.jt-followed  the  lines  of  the 
instructions  given  to  SlideH  eighteen  inonths.  before.  __  The 
boundary  wastojba-the-ftio  Grande  from  its  mouth  "to  the 
point  where  it  intersectsjthe^Southcjn  boundar}^  of  New 
Mexico"  and  was  loconvey  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upp^  a«d  Lawer  Calif€»i»a.  I^  addi- 
tion, the  right  of  passagejSid  tfansit-across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  similar  ToTEat  contained  in  the  then  newly 
Eflgned "  treaty  with  New  Granada  relative  to  the  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
United  States.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  con- 
sideration which  the  United  States  should  offer  to  pay  for 
theoe  cessions.  The  assumption  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  Mexico  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  all  present, 
but  Buchanan  WisKed  to  limiLthe^additi^ial  pay  ments  to 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The .Ereaident,. however,. was  will- 
ing to  give'TRtrty  millions  j;ather  than  "fail  to  make>-a 
Treaty";  andjfinaJly  it  was  agrcgdthat  Trist  shoidd  be  pri- 
vately  instructedThat  Tielniglit  go  as  high  as  thirty  millions, 
with  a  rednction  to  twenty  millions  As  a  maximum  if  Lower 
California  and  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec could  not15e  obtained^^ 

^75137171-475. 
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Polk  thus  finally  committed  his  cabyiet  to  the  principle  of 
accepting  a  line  running. ly est  from  El  Paso  to  tEe~Ee3lrt 

the  Gulf  of  r!a1ifnr||^|g^^ .fltjfttfff  ™^^^^         ^^^ '^ 

had  cauafidjsoixaidfer^e  .djgcugd^^  cabinet. 

of  Mississippi,  in  particular  naa  insisLea  tliat  we  should, 
if  practicable,  acquire  by  Treaty  all  the  country  North  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Latitude 
about  26°  West  to  the  Pacific."  That  proposal  had  been 
vigorously  resisted  by  Buchanan,  upon  the  ground  espe- 
cially that  the  coimtry  south  of  the  El  Paso  line  would  be 
inevitably  slave-holding  territory;  but  the  President  at  firet 
had  been  rather  inclined  to  side  with  Walker.  Further  re- 
flection, and  especially  the  course  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress, had  convinced  the  President  of  the  unwisdom  of 
Walker's  views,  which  doubtless  were  prompted  in  great 
measure  by  his  desire  for  expansion  into  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  cotton  and  sugar-growing  region.^ 

The  general  principles  having  thus  been  settled,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  15,  at 
which  the  proposed  treaty,  the  full  power  for  Trist,  and  all 
the  other  necessary  papers  were  submitted  and  approved.* 
The  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  also  read  drafts  of 
orders  which  they  had  respectively  prepared  to  Scott  and 
Perry,  informing  them  of  Trist's  mission  and  requiring  them 
to  afford  him  all  the  facilities  in  their  power  in  accomplishing 
its  object.  They  were,  in  effect,  further  instructed  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  if  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  and  ratified 
by  Mexico;  but  the  language  used  was  unfortunately  vague. 

On  the  next  day  Trist  set  forth  upon  his  mission,  which 
Polk  believed  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  known  only  to 
the  members  of  the  cabinet.^    Within  a  week,  however,  the 

*  Ihid.f  1, 495-497.  The  additional  territory  which  Walker  wished  to  acquire 
would  have  formed  an  immense  triangle  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  embracing  the  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  the  greater  part  of  Coa- 
huila,  and  small  parts  of  four  other  Mexican  states. 

« Buchanan  to  Trist,  April  15,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  81-88, 
And  see  also  the  form  of  Trist's  letter  of  credence  in  Moore's  Buchanan,  VII, 
271-276. 

*  Trist  went  under  an  assumed  name  in  New  Orleans,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Vera  Cruz.  See  his  letter  to  Buchanan  written  from  New  Orleans  on  April  25, 
1847,  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  150. 
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President  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  publication  of  two 
letters  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Boston  Post,  dis- 
closing "with  remarkable  accuracy  and  particularity"  the 
facts  as  to  Trist's  employment. 

**I  have  not  been  more  vexed  or  excited,"  says  the  President's 
diary,  "since  I  have  been  President  than  at  this  occurrence.  The 
Success  of  Mr.  Trist's  mission  I  knew  in  the  beginning  must  depend 
mainly  on  keeping  it  a  secret  from  that  portion  of  the  Federal  press  & 
leading  men  in  the  country  who,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  have  been  giving '  aid  &  comfort'  to  the  enemy  by  their 
course.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mexico  has  been  &  will  be  discour- 
aged from  making  peace,  in  the  hope  that  their  friends  in  the  U.  S. 
will  come  into  power  at  the  next  Presidential  election.  That  this 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  unpatriotic  &  anti-American  course  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  &~  other  federal  papers,  all  know.  Their  articles 
against  their  own  Government  &  country  are  translated  &  re-published 
in  the  Mexican  papers.  It  was  my  knowledge  of  this  that  induced 
my  great  desire  to  keep  the  mission  of  Mr.  Trist  a  secret."  * 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  to  counteract  the 
newspaper  disclosures,  and  Trist,  as  we  have  seen,  reached 
Vera  Cruz  on  May  6  and  wrote  to  Scott  the  letter  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  merely  enclosing  the  or- 
ders from  the  War  Department  of  April  14  and  a  letter  as- 
dressed  by  the  State  Department -to  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  to  be  forwarded  by  a  flag  of  truce,  but 
not  in  any  way  explaining  the  real  objects  of  his  mission. 

The  orders  from  the  War  Department  informed  Scott  that 
the  success  of  the  military  operations  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  that  Mexico 
might  be  ready  to  treat  for  peace,  and  that,  with  the  view  to 
a  result  so  desirable,  the  President  had  commissioned  Mr. 
Trist,  of  the  State  Department,  to  proceed  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  the  army  or  navy,  as  might  be  most  convenient,  so  as 
to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  any  proposal  which  the  Mexican 
government  might  see  fit  to  make. 

"Mr.  Trist,"  the  orders  continued,  "is  clothed  with  such  diplo- 
matic powers  as  will  authorize  him  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 

>  Polk's  Diary,  U,  483,  484. 
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the  government  of  Mexico  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities.    Should 
he  make  known  to  you,  in  writing,  that  the  contingency  has  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  President  is  willing  that  further  active 
military  operations  should  cease,  you  will  regard  such  notice  as  a  direc- 
tion from  the  President  to  suspend  them  until  further  orders.  .  .  .  Mr- 
Trist  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  here.    You  will  transmit  that  despatch  to  the  commander 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  laid  before 
government,  at  the  same  time  giving  information  that  Mr.  Trist, 
officer  from  our  department  of  foreign  affairs,  next  in  rank  to  its  chi< 
is  at  your  head-quarters  or  on  board  the  squadron,  as  the  case  ma 
be."» 

Scott's  jealous  and  suspicious  nature  at  once  took  fire  a— — ^t 
Marcy's  order  and  at  the  news  that  the  chief  clerk  of  th—  — © 
State  Department  was  considered  the  proper  person  to  tak»^  -^e 
up  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Mexico.  Scott  had  ex— ^- 
pected,  from  something  the  President  had  said  to  him  thi^  -^ 
previous  November,  that  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Sila&--f 
Wright  might  be  sent  out  to  reside  at  head-quarters,  wit 
an  associate,  "leaving  me,"  said  Scott,  "half  at  liberty 
believe,  I  might,  myself,  be  the  other  CoDMnissioner."  * 
fond  anticipations  of  diplomatic  successes  being  thus 
appointed  and  his-^wide  deepljuaffectfid,  Scott — ^withou 
waiting  to  find  but  what  Trist's  pnwpra  yyi^jly  wegrftr  what5^ 
might  be  the  contingency  uporwhich^^WSthori  ^ 
to  direct  a  suspension  of  hostihties— Jiigtantly  wrote 
from  Jalapa,  expressing  regret  that  the  commandmgTJffic 
at  Vera  Cruz  should  have  wasted  a  detachment  to  bring  up 
the  despatches,  declining  to  have  any  direct  agency  in  for- 
warding a  sealed  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Mexican  government,  and  commenting  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  very  unbecoming  terms. 

"  I  see  that  the  Secretary  of  War  proposes  to  degrade  me,  by  re-  "^ 
quiring  that  I,  the  commander  of  this  army,  shall  refer  to  you,  the     "^ 

»  Marcy  to  Scott,  April  14,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc,  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  940.  Aa  ^ 
there  was  no  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  until  that  office  was  created  by  the  ^ 
act  of  March  3,  1853  (Stat,  at  Large,  X,  216),  Trist  was  correctly  described  ^ 
as  next  in  rank  to  the  chief  of  ''our  department  of  foreign  a£fairB." 

*  Autobiography f  576, 
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chief  derk  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  question  of  continuing  or 
discontinuing  hostilities.  I  beg  to  say  to  him  and  to  you,  that  here, 
in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  .  .  .  this  army  must  take  milUary 
security  for  its  own  safety."  * 

Scott  was  also  foolish  enough  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  a  copy  of  this  reply. 

If  Tristhad  hadJ3)^JgonnmQnp]ac>e  wisdom  ifflJ!:efrain.JfcQm 

justed  without  further  misundsiataudinfe;  Jblit.  J^is  foUy  waT 
no  less  itiaji  thftt..ofJyheJ^O^^na^di^^  He  reached 

Jalapa  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  nearly  a  week  later 
he  prepared  and  sent  to  Scott  (on  whom  he  had  not  called) 
a  long  argument,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  abusive  and  exas- 
perating language  the  impropriety  of  Scott's  refusal  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  explained — ^for  the 
first  time — ^that  the  only  contingency  upon  which  he  was 
authorized  to  direct  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  the  rati- 
fication by  the  Mexican  government  of  a  definite  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  coimtries.  In  a  second  letter,  de- 
livered at  the  same  time,  he  reiterated  his  demand  that  Scott 
should  forward  Buchanan's  sealed  note  to  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations.^ 

Trist's  two  letters  were  delivered  to  Scott  on  the  morning 
of  May  21,  as  he  was  about  starting  for  Puebla.  Scott  had 
not  yet  had  any  conversation  with  Trist  and  did  not  open 
these  two  letters  at  that  time;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  ever  read  them  at  all  himself.  From  Puebla, 
more  than  a  week  later,  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter  to 
Trist,  saying  that  he  had  not  allowed  the  seal  of  the  package 
to  be  broken  until  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  (the 
day  after  he  received  it),  which  he  took  care  to  have  done  in 
the  presence  of  many  staff  officers.  One  of  them  at  his  direc- 
tion then  read  the  letters  and  reported  to  him  the  general 
character  of  the  papers. 

» Scott  to  Trist,  May  7,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  814-816. 

«  Trist  to  Scott,  May  9  and  20,  1847;  ibid.,  818,  816.  The  letter  from  Bu- 
chanan to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relationis,  which  Scott  declined  to  forward, 
18  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  38,  and  in  Moore's  Buchanan,  VII, 
287-270. 
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**  My  first  impulse,"  Scott  wrote,  '*  was  to  return  the  farrago  of  i 
solence,  conceit,  and  arrogance  to  the  author;  but,  on  reflection,  I 
determined  to  preserve  the  letters  as  a  choice  specimen  of  diplomatC 
literature  and  manners.    The  jacobin  convention  of  France  nev^ 
sent  to  one  of  its  armies  in  the  field  a  more  amiable  and  accom 
instrument.     If  you  were  but  armed  with  an  ambulatory  guillotin 
you  would  be  the  personification  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  St.  Just, 
in  one. 

"  You  tell  me  that  you  are  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
with  the  enemy,  a  declaration  which,  as  it  rests  upon  your  own  word^ 
I  might  well  question;  and  you  add  that  it  was  not  intended  at  WasL" 
ington  that  I  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  negotiation.  Hiis  X 
can  well  believe,  and  certainly  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  the  Presi— - 
dent  for  not  degrading  me  by  placing  me  in  any  joint  commissioEm 
"    with  you."  * 

/  On  these  terms  the  American  representatives  at  Pueblo 
continued  for  several  days,  very  much  to  the  indignation  and 
alarm  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  when  they  received. 
copies  of  the  ridiculous  correspondence.  The  President  wa^ 
away  from  the  capital  at  the  time,  but  Marcy  lost  no  tim9 
in  writing  to  Scott  to  express  his  "sincere  regret  that  a  letter 
of  such  an  extraordinary  character"  as  the  letter  to  Trisfc 
of  May  7  should  have  been  sent.  He  further  explained  fully" 
what  Trist's  powers  were,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  upoix 
"more  reflection  and  better  information''  Scott  himself* 
would  have  perceived  his  mistake.^ 

Buchanan  did  not  wiite  until  the  President  returned  ta 
Washington,  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  cab- 
inet, on  June  12,  upon  the  receipt  of  further  despatches  from 
Scott.  The  President  thought  Scott's  course  insubordinate 
and  that  he  deserved  to  be  removed  from  the  conunand— 
both  on  account  of  this  and  also  on  account  of  certain  cor- 
respondence between  Scott  and  Perry  relating  to  Lieutenant 
Semmes,  of  the  navy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Scott's  head- 
quarters with  the  view  to  asking  his  co-operation  in  pro- 
curing the  release  of  a  prisoner,  a  pagsed  midshipman  in 
the  navy. 

*  Scott  to  Trist,  May  29,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  996. 
» Marcy  to  Scott,  May  31,  1847;  ibid.,  960  et  seq. 
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"Gren'l  Scott  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to  be  the  only  proper 
channel  through  whom  the  U.  S.  Government  can  proi>erly  commu- 
nicate with  the  Government  of  Mexico  on  any  subject;  which  is  an 
assumption  wholly  unwarrantable  &  which  I  will  not  tolerate.  The 
truth  is  that  I  have  been  compelled  from  the  beginning  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Mexico  through  the  agency  of  two  Gen'ls  highest  in  rank 
who  have  not  only  no  sympathies  with  the  Government,  but  are  hostile 
to  my  administration.  Both  of  them  have  assumed  to  control  the 
Grovemment.  To  this  I  will  not  submit  &  will  as  certainly  remove 
Gen'l  Scott  from  the  chief  command  as  he  shall  refuse  or  delay  to 
obey  the  order  borne  to  him  by  Mr.  Trist.  My  doubt  is  whether  I 
shall  delay  to  remove  him  until  I  can  hear  further  from  him."  * 

Maxcy  and  Buchanan,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
decision:  thei^fore,  wrote  at  once  to  Scott  and  Trist,  re- 
spectively,  condemning  in  very  plain  language  the  folly  of 
both  parties  and  pointing  out  the  danger  to  the  pubUc  inter- 
ests "of  a  violent  and  embittered  personal  quarrel  between 
two  functionaries  of  the  Govenmient  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  whilst  the  war  is  raging."  ^ 

Tbp  fnlJY  ^f^|b  nf  Spnff  qtm]  Jp^i^.  y^  ftPpyftOt  f^^"g^T 

and^aQJa£,,^^g.^ft^^^^^  fipnfflmed  ij  would^have  been 
hard  to  find  any  excuse  for  hisi„,vant  of  ordinary  tact  ahd 

sense.      TTnr^g^ff^nn  fbpntbniibnnrl^  nninn  ..vpi/^p^  migbf.  K^ 

mgj^.  He  had  not  been  fully  informed  as  to  the  object  of 
'Inst^s  mission.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  harassing 
occupation^.  The  questions  of  transport  and  supply,  which 
were  absolutely  essential  to  his  continuing  the  forward 
movement  that  he  had  begun  with  such  remarkable  suc- 
cess, were  weighing  constantly  upon  his  nerves.  He  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  was  intending 
to  supersede  him,  if  a  plausible  opportunity  could  be  found; 
and  his  vain  and  supersensitive  nature,  at  the  idea  of  being 
displaced  for  Benton,  was  irritated  to  an  extreme  degree. 
He  was  always  greedy  for  flattery,  and  correspondingly  ir- 

1  Polk's  LHary,  III,  58. 

•  Buchanan  to  Trist  (in  full);  Moore's  Buchanan,  VII,  343,  344.  Marcy  to 
Scott,  June  15,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  975.  The  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  Lieutenant  Scmmes,  in  which  Scott's  petulance  is  exhibited 
in  almost  as  strange  a  light  as  in  his  correspondence  with  Trist,  will  be  found 
in  the  latter  volume,  pp.  977-992. 
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ritable  at  anything  he  could  construe  into  criticism  or  rebuke. 
His  whole  nfttiy^  fflayet^  aflP?^"Pfij  and  as  he  had  not  re- 
ceived it  in  what  he  considered  adequSte  measure^  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  writing  to  the  War  Department  ex- 
pressing  in  ahnost  feminine  terms  his  longing  for  sympathy. 

''Considering/'  he  said,  "the  many  cruel  disappointments  and  mor- 
tifications I  have  been  made  to  feel  since  I  left  Washington,  or  the 
total  want  of  support  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  I  have  so  long  experienced,  I  beg  to  be  recalled  from  this 
army."  * 

Thus  Scott  remained  for  weeks  at  Puebla;  awaiting  the 
reinforcements  whose  coming  was  so  long  delayed — ^ner- 
vous, irritable,  and  suspicious.  Meapwhile  affairs  jp  the 
city  of  Mexico  were  in  a  most  disturbed  and  imcertain 
condition. 

The  disastrous  roault  oi*  the^battte^  Cerro jGordo  had 
alarmed  an^  angered 4;he  ruling  class,  though'not  yet  to  the 
point  of  deposing  Santa  Anna.  Congress,  which  was  still  in 
session,  was  fully  conscious  of  the  President's  unrivalled  tal- 
ents for  vigorous  administration,  but,  fearing  treachery,  was 
determined  to  limit  his  powers;  and  it  passed  an  act  for  that 
purpose  on  April  20,  immediately  after  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  battle. 

This  extraordinary  law  gave,  in  the  first  place,  unlimited 
power  to  the  executive  in  the  language  which  had  become 
usual  in  such  cases. 

"The  supreme  government,"  ran  the  statute,  "is  authorized  to 
adopt  all  necessary  measures  to  carry  on  the  war,  to  defend  the  na- 
tionality of  the  republic,  and  to  preserve  the  republican,  pK>pular, 
federal  form  of  government,  under  which  the  nation  is  constituted." 

Succeeding  articles  of  the  statute  limited  the  general  grant 
of  power,  by  providing  that  nothing  in  the  law  should  au- 
thorize the  executive  to  make  peace  with  the  United  States 
or  to  conclude  any  negotiation  with  foreign  nations;  and  that 

» Scott  to  Marcy,  June  4, 1847;  ibid.,  994. 
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any  treaty  or  arrangement  which  might  be  made  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  be  null  and  void. 
It  was  also  provided  that  any  individual  who,  either  in  a 
private  capacity  or  as  a  public  fimctionaiy — and  whether 
acting  on  his  own  initiative  or  otherwise — should  enter 
into  conmiunication  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  deemed  a  traitor.^  The  result  was,  there- 
fore, that  Santa  Anna  was  left  free  to  carry  on  the  war, 
but  not  to  end  it,  and  that  he  might  deal  as  he  pleased  with 
domestic  affairs,  while  his  hands  were  firmly  tied  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs. 

This  legislation  no  doubt  reflected  quite  accurately  the 
suspicious  attitude  of  the  army,  based  on  Santa  Aima's 
consistent  lack  of  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Other  generals  thought  they  saw  opportunities  to  supplant 
him ;  and  while  they  attacked  him  openly  in  the  press  they 
also  caballed  industriously  in  private.  Anaya,  the  acting 
President,  remained  faithful,  but  Valencia,  who  had  long 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  reputed  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  conspirators. 

However,  no  one  in  the  capital  had  either  the  following  or 
the  determination  necessary  to  overthrow  Santa  Anna's 
government,  and  the  ship  of  state  tossed  helplessly  on  the 
troubled  sea — unable  to  take  a  definite  course  either  in  the 
direction  of  peace  or  of  effectual  warfare.  The  ruling  classes 
were  not  ready  for  peace — although  Anaya  and  his  cabinet 
were  supposed  to  favor  it — ^yet  they  could  devise  only  the 
most  inept  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.  For  a  month  after 
Cerro  Gordo  they  talked  industriously,  but  they  failed  to  for- 
tify the  city ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  general  belief  that  a  de- 
fence was  impracticable  for  want  of  men  and  money.  The 
raising  of  bands  of  guerillas  was  thought  to  be  a  cheap  and 
effective  method  of  making  war,  and  some  were  raised,  but 
they  were  mere  robbers  and  murderers,  who  were  an  annoy- 
ance but  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  American  forces.  The 
systematic  encouragement  of  desertion  from  Scott's  army 
was  another  device  in  which  much  reliance  was  placed,  and 

*  Law  of  April  20,  1847;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  267,  268. 
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the  plan  was  so  far  successful  that  a  certain  number — ^pii 
cipaily  Irish  Catholics — did  desert  at  Jalapa  and  Puebla. 

The  Mexican  Congress  also  discussed  the  ofifer  of  British 
mediation  or  good  offices  which  had  been  made  to  both  tkmB 
United  States  and  Mexico  some  months  before,  but  whic^li 
had  not  as  yet  been  accepted  by  either.  While  this  discu^s- 
sion  was  going  on,  Baranda,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Fo'wr- 
eign  Relations,  sent  a  confidential  message  to  the  Briti^b 
minister  in  Mexico  askmg  him  to  ascertam  from  General 
Scott  whether  he  would  consent  to  a  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  case  the  Mexican  government  ^ould  accept 
the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain. 

"Such  a  proposition/'  the  British  minister  reported  to  his  ormn 
government,  "Your  Lordship  may  well  suppose,  I  at  once  rejected; 
for  although  upon  the  surface  it  appeared  simple,  yet  I  could  easily 
trace  that  the  real  object  was  to  make  me  a  sort  of  medium  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  the  American  General,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  compromising  the  Mexican  Government — for  Senor  Baranda 
would  give  no  guarantee  that  upon  this,  propositions  would  be  lis- 
tened to  from  the  United  States.  ...  To  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
the  American  Commander  could  in  his  present  advantageous  position 
be  influenced  by  the  contingency  of  Mexico  accepting  the  good  offices 
of  Great  Britain,  or  that  any  British  Minister  could  make  such  a  pro- 
posal, entirely  hypothetical  and  without  guarantee,  could  only  be 
imagined  by  a  politician  of  this  country."  * 

A  few  days  later  Baranda  returned  to  the  subject.  He 
wished  to  notify  Scott  that  the  Mexican  government  would 
receive  proposals  for  peace  on  condition  that  Scott  should 
not  advance. 

"But  these  proposals,"  as  Bankhead  stated,  "are  to  be  held  m 
the  utmost  confidence  between  the  parties,  until  the  Gov^.  are  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Congress,  and  thus  assume 
all  the  powers  belonging  to  that  body." 

How  Baranda  expected  to  evade  the  penalties  of  the  law 
of  April  20, 1847,  he  did  not  state ;  but  at  any  rate  the  British 

1  Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  April  30,  1847;  British  F.  0.  MSS.    Palmereton 
in  reply  expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  Bankhead's  oourse. 
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minister  declined  to  have  any  hand  in  the  matter,  and  said 
there  was  "  a  Gentleman  proceeding  to  Jalapa  to  whom  such 
communication  could  be  confidently  trusted."  ^  The  mes- 
sage, it  seems,  was  delivered  and  Scott  answered  that  if 
the  propositions  he  was  about  to  forward  were  not  im- 
mediately accepted  he  should  forthwith  march  upon  the 
capital;  but  no  propositions  were  ever  sent.*  Probably  the 
arrival  of  Trist  about  this  time  interfered  with  Scott's  inten- 
tions, whatever  they  were;  and  certainly  nothing  was  accom- 
plished, though  endless  talk  still  went  on  in  Congress  and  on 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  fact  was  that  the  one  thing 
needful — a  stem  determination  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  to  pay  with  their  persons  and  their  property  for 
national  defence — was  lacking,  for  they  were  without  a 
leader.  So  far  from  being  ready  to  defend  the  city  of  Mexico, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  terror  at  the  prospect  of  a 
siege  and  bombardment,  and  a  strongly  expressed  desire  that 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  in  some  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  fact  preparations  were  begun  for  removing  the 
archives  and  establishing  the  seat  of  government  at  Celaya 
or  elsewhere.    But  there  was  never  a  scarcity  of  loud  talk. 

"Congress,"  wrote  J.  F.  Ramirez,  "is  a  faithflil  representative  of 
the  i)eople  I  see  about  me,  so  far  as  regards  their  vocal  enthusiasm  for 
making  war,  and  the  discouragement  they  feel  in  their  minds  and  per- 
haps even  in  their  hearts  at  the  idea  of  carrying  it  to  a  conclusion.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  every  one  of  those  who  are  preaching  war 
to  the  death  with  such  heat  and  fury,  in  Congress  or  through  the 
press,  and  are  calling  every  man  a  traitor  who  even  talks  of  a  truce,  is 
convinced  within  himself  of  our  absolute  impotence — I  will  not  say 
to  carry  on  war  with  success,  but  even  to  continue  it  in  the  face  of 
defeats;  and  therefore  the  end  of  the  war  is  inevitable,  whether  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  as  the  result  of  conquest,  or  because  the  invader 
may  retire  after  leaving  us  what  he  does  not  care  to  carry  off.  Never- 
theless, I  repeat,  nobody  talks  of  anything  but  war,  and  the  height 
of  absurdity  is  that  we  do  not  see  a  single  one  of  these  preachers 
showing  the  slightest  wish  to  shoulder  a  musket  or  to  contribute  of  his 
wealth  to  the  public  treasury.  .  .  .  The  Texan  war,  which  has  been 
the  pretext  for  former  revolutions  and  lavish  waste,  is  now  a  weapon 

^  Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  May  6,  1847  (in  cipher);  ibid. 
>  Same  to  same,  May  29,  1847,  No.  54;  ibid. 
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which  each  of  the  contending  parties  desires  to  possess,  that  at  the  last 
they  may  wound  their  adversary.*'  * 

Thus  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  no  longer  sustained  by  any 
vital  belief  in  the  success  of  their  cause,  afraid  to  avow  their 
disbeUef ,  and  unwilling  to  make  pereonal  sacrifices,  debated 
impotently  with  the  enemy  close  at  hand.    So  confused  and 
helpless  were  they,  so  distracted  by  the  dissensions  between, 
parties,  back  of  all  which  was  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  relations  between  church  and  state,  that  they  were  ready^ 
at  heart  to  welcome  any  man  who  was  prepar^  to  propose 
and  carry  out  some  definite  plan  of  action. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  news  reached  the  capital,  on  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  of  May,  that  Santa  Anna  had 
abandoned  Fuebla  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  Anaya 
and  his  ministers,  instead  of  being  ready  to  welcome  his 
coming,  were  much  perplexed  as  to  how  he  should  be  re- 
ceived. Feared  and  detested  by  many,  but  lodked  upon  by 
most  as  the  one  man  capable  of  dealhig  with  the  crisis,  the 
presence  of  Santa  Anna  in  the  capital  at  the  head  of  affairs 
might,  it  was  thought,  lead  to  serious  disturbances,  and  the 
administration  concluded  to  send  out  a  small  committee  to 
intercept  him  aud  ascertain  precisely  what  were  his  inten- 
tions, and  to  delay  his  entrance  into  the  city  until  suitable 
preparations  could  be  made.  The  committee  met  Santa 
Anna  at  Ayotla,  a  village  about  eighteen  miles  southeast 
from  the  city.  Santa  Anna  at  first  agreed  to  wait  there,  and 
sent  a  letter  expressing  his  willingness  to  resign  his  oflSces  as 
commander-in-chief  and  President  of  the  repubUc  if  that 
were  the  desire  of  the  government  f  but  two  hours  after  send- 
ing off  the  letter  he  changed  his  mind,  owing,  as  reported,  to 
the  influence  of  his  old  friend  Tomel.  He  therefore  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  Mexico  upon  the  heels  of  the  committee, 
late  at  night  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  May.' 

^  Ramirez  to  Eloriaga,  April  25,  1847;  Mixico  durante  m  Guerra  con  loB 
E.  U.  (Garcia,  Documentoa  InidUos,  III,  234.) 

•  Text  in  Mttico  d  trav^  de  los  SigloSj  IV,  664. 

'  Ramirez,  who  was  one  of  the  committee,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  inter- 
view and  of  Santa  Anna's  subsequent  proceedings. — (Garcia,  op.  cU.,  Ill, 
284-287.) 
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Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  all 
the  general  officers  then  present  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
submitted  to  them  certain  questions,  which  were  freely  dis- 
cussed and  put  to  a  vote.  It  was  unagimoj 
thA.t  thft  w^r  T^nsf.  hft  mptiniiecL  and,  s^ond.  that  the  capital 
of  the  repubJifj  gJ^piilH  rmt  ]^  ft];]>flj|ffQppH  A  third  and  more 
difficult  question  was  as  to^emethod  of  defending  the  city. 
The  general  plan  of  military  operations  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing was  that  strong  detachments  should  be  posted  along  the 
line  which  the  American  army  must  traverse  in  order  to 
march  upon  the  capital,  which  detachments  were  to  form  the 
first  line  of  defence;  that  the  second  line  was  to  be  formed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  itself;  that  the  engineers 
were  to  prepare  a  plan  of  fortifications  for  both  lines;  that 
additional  bodies  of  troops  should  be  organized  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  on  his  advance;  that  the  various  guerilla 
bands  should  act  in  combination  with  such  detachments; 
that  an  Army  of  the  East  should  be  formed,  composed  of  the 
militia  of  the  southern  and  eastern  states  under  the  orders  of 
General  Bravo,  with  General  Rincon  as  second  in  command  ;* 
that  the  Army  of  the  North  should  be  reinforced  by  addi- 
tional levies  in  the  northern  and  western  states,  General 
Valencia  remaining  at  its  head,  with  General  Salas  as  sec- 
ond in  command;  and  finally,  that  the  city  of  Mexico  should 
be  the  general  base  of  operations. 

These  points  having  been  disposed  of,  Santa  Anna  gravely 
informed  the  assembled  generals  that,  in  spite  of  his  requests 
to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  a  share  in  public  affairs, 
the  acting  President  (Anaya)  had  insisted  on  Santa  Anna's 
taking  over  the  Presidency;  that  he  had  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  make  this  new  sacrifice;  and  that  he  would  now 
take  up  the  reins  of  government.* 

On  the  day  after  this  meeting  Santa  Anna  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  solemnly  swore  to  the  Constitution  of 

^  Bravo  and  Rinoon  resigned  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  East  a  few 
days  later,  and  it  was  intrusted  to  General  Lombardini,  who  had  commanded 
one  of  Santa  Anna's  divisions  at  Buena  Vista. 

-'  Minutes  of  meeting  of  generals  on  May  20,  1847;  Apelacion  al  buen  Crir 
ierio,  App.,  83  et  seq. 
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1824  and  to  an  act  passed  May  18,  1847,  known  as  the  law 
of  constitutional  reforms  {Adade  Reformas  CimstUticionales), 
in  which  that  Constitution  was  readopted  with  some  minor 
modifications;^  and  on  the  day  after  taking  the  oath  (May  22, 
1847)  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  nation.  He  b^an  by 
eulogizing  his  own  activity  and  zeal  in  going  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  having 
found  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
in  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  explained  the^  consequent  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  pursuing  his  march  to  the  capital  in 
order  to  defend  and  save  it  at  all  hazards. 


"My  return  to  the  exercise  of  the  Presidency,"  he  continued,  "dur- 
ing the  few  days  which  will  elapse  before  the  new  election,  has  been  an 
accident  and  also  a  necessity,  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  modest  and 
earnest  patriot — who  has  so  worthily  governed  during  my  absence 
on  the  campaign — to  continue  in  oflBce.  Compelled,  in  spite  of  my 
most  strenuous  resistance,  to  take  up  the  direction  of  affairs,  I  at 
once  submitted  the  question  of  defending  the  capital  to  the  deliberai- 
tion  of  all  the  generals  now  here;  and  that  policy  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  after  considering  not  less  the  rules  of  the  art  of  war,  than 
the  desirability  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  suffering  which  might  be 
caused  to  the  population  by  the  enemy's  projectiles.  .  .  .  The  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  society  and  of  all  its  individuals  is  now  essen- 
tial. The  clergy  cannot  in  conscience  consent  to  the  domination  of  a 
|>eople  who  admit,  as  a  dogma  of  their  policy,  the  toleration  of  all 
religious  sects.  Is  the  clergy  prepared  to  permit  Protestant  churches 
to  be  erected  in  the  face  of  the  very  temple  in  which  the  Host  is  adored? 
The  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  its  property  may  preserve  it  from  losing 
the  rest,  and,  along  with  that,  the  privileges  which  our  laws  respect 
and  which  those  of  the  United  States  do  not  allow.  Are  the  owners 
of  property  aware  how  harsh  and  exacting  are  the  decrees  of  the 
conqueror?  .  .  .  The  moment  has  arrived  to  risk  all  in  order  to  save 
all.     Alas,  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  so  little  understood!"' 

Santa  Anna's  next  step  was  to  address  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor  and  success  to  the  fortification  of  the  ap- 

*  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  275-279.  It  seems  to  have  been  then  the  opinion 
of  some  members  of  Ck)ngress  that  the  formal  restoration  of  the  Constituticm 
would  be  an  implied  repeal  of  the  act  of  April  20,  1847,  giving  the  executive 
extraordinary  powers. 

« Mixico  d  trails  de  ha  Siglos,  IV,  666. 
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proaches  to  the  city  and  the  raising  and  organization  of  a 
new  army.  It  had  been  his  first  purpose  to  attempt  arrest- 
ing Scott's  advance  at  some  distant  point;  but  though  some 
intrenchments  were  begim,  the  only  works  actually  com- 
pleted were  either  at  the  gates  of  the  city  itself  or  within  a 
radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  raise  money  by 
contributions  from  the  state  governments;  the  capital  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  "state  of  siege,"  under  the  general  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  East;  the  Army  of  the  North  was 
sent  for  from  San  Luis  Potosf;  "national  guards"  were  or- 
ganized; large  numbers  of  recruits  were  obtained  and  armed 
with  such  muskets  as  could  be  supplied,  and  ammunition 
and  artillery  of  fairly  good  quality  were  manufactured. 

But  long  before  Santa  Anna's  preparations  were  complete, 
2.^rtsJSSij£ScCi  ^0  bring  ab>oulnego^         for 


pesyce^-the  initiative  this  time  coming  from  Trist,  wHb  ha 
grown  tire^nt  wAitjnp;.  He  also,  like  Baranda,  had  recourse 
to  the  British  legation  as  an  intermediary,  and  his  doing  so 
likewise  rested  on  the  British  oflfer  of  mediation  or  good 
offices. 

In  the  previous  month  of  September  Trist,  then  acting 
temporarily  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Buchanan's  absence, 
had  received  a  visit  from  Pakenham,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  who  said  he  had  been  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mediation  of  England  would  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  terminating  the  war.  Trist 
was  instructed  by  Polk  to  reply  verbally  that,  while  the 
President — 

'*  would  deem  it  unnecessary  &  inexpedient  to  accept  the  formal  media- 
tion of  a  Foreign  Power,  he  would  regard  with  favour  any  influence 
which  the  good  offices  of  Great  Brittain  or  any  other  Power  might 
exert  with  the  Authorities  of  Mexico  to  dispose  them  to  accept  the 
overture  which  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  existing 
differences  between  the  two  countries  and  the  restoration  of  a  per- 
manent peace."  ^ 

» Polk'fl  Diary,  II,  129-133. 
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When,  therefore,  Trist  found  that  General  Scott  dedined 
to  forward  Buchanan's  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  it  very  naturally  occurred  to  him  to  have  it  trans- 
mitted through  the  British  legation;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  managed  to  send  a  letter  from  Fuebla  to  Bankhead  in 
Mexico,  inquiring  whether  the  latter  would  deliver  the  letter 
from  Buchanan  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and 
make  known  verbally,  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  oi 
an  American  diplomatic  agent  at  Scott's  head-quarters.  In 
reply,  the  Britidi  minister  sent  one  of  his  attach^  to  Puebla, 
an  amiable  young  gentleman  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Edward  Thornton, 
to  conmiunicate  with  Trist.^  '  ""'     ""*" 

Thornton,  after  escaping  safely  from  the  guerillas  on  the 
road — ^from  whom,  as  he  reported,  he  ran  serious  risks — a^ 
rived  in  Puebla  on  the  tenth  of  June  and  had  separate  inter- 
views with  Trist  and  Scott,  who  were  still  not  on  speaking 
terms.  To  Trist  he  explained  pretty  fiilly;  the  political 
situation  in  the  capital. 

"I  told  him/'  said  Thornton^  ''that  Sefior  Baranda  who  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  desire  to  discover  some  means  of  entering  into 
Negotiations  with  the  United  States'  Government,  though  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient,  or  did  not  possess  courage  sufficient,  to  avow  it 
publickly,  had  resigned  his  office  two  days  before  the  receipt  of  his 
letter,  and  that  as  yet  the  President  had  named  no  successor  to 
him.  ... 

"  I  observed  to  Mr.  Trist  that  the  Grant  of  the  United  States  €00* 
gress  of  three  Millions  of  Dollars  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  had  been  attended  with  bad  consequences  in  this  Country,  as 
it  was  universally  supposed  that  that  sum  was  destined  to  bribe  cer- 
tain  Members  of  the  Government;  but  that  if  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  a  sum  of  Money  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  Government  it  would  materially  assist  them  in  keeping 
in  awe  all  such  as  were  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations." 

Trist  explained  that  the  use  of  the  three  million  dollars 
in  bribery  was  impossible,  as  vouchers  would  have  to  be  laid 

»  Trist  to  Bankhead,  June  6,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  181-183. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  subsequently  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  G.C.B.,  for  many 
years  British  minister  in  Washington. 
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before  Congress;  but  that  "on  the  favourable  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  a  sum  of  money  would  be  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  Mexican  Government.''  He  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
a  permanent  conquest,  but  explained  that  if  peace  were  not 
speedily  made  the  demands  of  the  American  government 
might  be  raised.  He  ended  by  confiding  Buchanan's  note 
to  Thornton,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  left  to 
Bankhead  to  deliver  it  or  not,  as  he  might  "observe  a  dis- 
position or  otherwise  to  enter  into  Negotiations."  ^ 

As  to  the  interview  with  Scott,  Thornton  was  rather 
reticent  in  the  official  report  of  his  mission,  but  writing  to  a 
friend  in  the  Foreign  Office  (presumably  Addington)  he  was 
more  outspoken. 

"I  found,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Trist  and  General  Scott  not  speaking  to 
each  other;  this  is  unfortunate,  more  especially  as  Genl  Santa  Anna 
has  discovered  the  fact;  I  imagine  their  quarrel  dates  from  Mr.  Trist*s 
arrival  in  this  country,  when  he  forwarded  Mr.  Buchanan's  Note  to 
Head  Quarters  to  be  sent  to  Mexico;  which  however  Genl  Scott  either 
refused  or  neglected  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment here,  a  circumstance  which  was  far  from  being  correct.  Long 
before  my  first  journey  to  Puebia,  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  Rejon 
had  been  intriguing  with  Genl  Scott;  the  object  of  his  intrigues  being 
to  bring  his  party,  called  here  of  the  'puros,'  into  power  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Army." 

After  some  remarks  on  other  subjects,  Thornton's  con- 
versation with  Scott  again  returned  to  Rej6n. 

"  Genl  Scott  likewise  expressed  much  surprize  at  my  having  a  bad 
opinion  of  Rejon  (Heaven  knows  not  without  reason)  his  own  being 
evidently  otherwise,  and  I  know  that  Rejon's  name  has  been  long 
familiar  among  the  Genl's  staff."  * 

Thornton  was  soon  back  in  the  city  of  Mexico  bearing 
Buchanan's  note  of  April  15,  and  also  a  verbose  note  to 
Bankhead  from  Trist,  which  repeated  in  substance  what  he 
had  told  Thornton  f  and  Bankhead  lost  no  time  in  delivering 
the  messages  with  which  he  had  thus  been  charged. 

^  Thornton's  report  to  Bankhead,  June  14,  1S47;  copy  enclosed  with  de- 
spatch of  Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  June  26,  1847,  No.  61;  F.  0,  MSS. 
«  Thornton  to  [Addington?],  June  29,  1847;  F.  0.  MSS.,  Mexico,  vol.  213. 
»  Trist  to  Bankhead,  June  11,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  184. 
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"  Having  previously  ascertained/'  he  reported,  "  that  General  Santa 
Anna  would  consent  favourably  to  receive  the  letter  from  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Buchanan,  and  as  I  knew  that  there  was  a  very  large  party  in 
Congress  favourable  to  peace,  I  addressed  a  private  Note  to  SeiBor 
Ibarra,  who  has  been  just  named  Secretary  of  State,  enclosing  the 
American  Minister's  letter,  and  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that 
favourable  results  would  spring  from  it. — It  was  forthwith  translated 
and  given  to  General  Santa  Anna,  who  expressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Thornton  as  anxious  for  the  arrangement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries,  and  promised  that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  io 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  Ministers  (sic)  together  to  form  a  house, 
he  would  submit  the  Note  to  Congress,  and  would  use  his  best  en- 
deavours for  its  immediate  and  favourable  consideration.  I  must 
say  that  those  endeavours  appear  to  have  been  faithfully  carried  oat; 
but  such  is  the  extraordinary  impracticable  character  of  this  people 
that  for  the  past  four  days,  the  Government  have  been  unable  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  house. 

"  In  the  meantime  Senor  Ibarra  has  transmitted  through  me  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Buchanan,  couched  in  polite  terms  and 
promising  the  earliest  attention  of  Government  through  Congress  to 
the  contents  of  that  Note."  * 

Thornton  took  Ibarra's  note  to  Puebla,  where  he  arrived 
on  June  24,  and  notified  Trist  and  Scott  of  the  fact  that  a 
special  session  of  Congress  had  been  called  to  consider  the 
subject  of  negotiations  for  peace.  Incidentally,  his  visit 
coincided  with  and  may  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  a 
reconciliation  between  these  two  adversaries. 

On  June  25  letters  were  exchanged  between  them,  copies 
of  which  have  not  been  preserved,  but  the  tenor  of  which 
may  readily  be  inferred.  A  month  later  Trist,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  he  had  misconceived  Scotf  s 
character,  whose  ''conduct  has  been  characterized  by  the- 
purest  public  spirit,  and  a  fidelity  and  devotion  which  could 
not  be  surpassed  to  the  views  of  the  Government " ;  and  Scott 
wrote  to  the  War  Department  that  since  about  June  26  a 
happy  change  had  occurred  in  his  relations  with  Trist,  and 
that  ''our  intercourse  has  bee» -frequent  an(i^ cordial;  and  I 
have  found  him  able,  discreet,  courteous,  and  amiable.*' 

»  Bankhcad  to  Palmerston,  June  26,  1847,  \o.  61;  F.  O.  MSS.     Ibana's 
note,  dated  June  22,  1847,  is  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  40. 
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Both  expressed  a  willingness  that  their  letters  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  files  of  the  department;  *^Tid  tih"°  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
nKjnird  qii^rrei  F^^'^^-h  had  dekyedAMLfl^  any 

possibiHty  of  negotiations  with  Mexico,  at  a  time  when  con- 
ceivably that  government  might  have  been  very  willing  to 
consider  terms  of  peace.^ 

Santa  Anna's  decision  to  leave  to  Congress  the  consider- 
ation of  Buchanan's  note  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  law  of 
April  20,  under  which  an  attempt  by  the  executive  to  open 
n^otiations  with  the  American  government  was  declared 
to  be  an  act  of  treason ;  and  though  Santa  Anna  would  prob- 
ably not  have  hesitated  to  violate  any  statute  if  he  had  felt 
strong  enough  to  do  so,  he  did  not  dare,  in  this  instance,  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  represented  the 
feelings  of  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  ruling  class,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  seized  upon 
by  his  enemies  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  revolution. 

Secretly,  however,  he  endeavored  to  make  something  out 
of  the  situation,  and  word  was  sent  to  Trist  by  persons  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  who  represented  themselves  to  be  agents 
of  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
agree  upon  terms  of  peace  if  Santa  Anna  had  a  miUion  dol- 
lars at  his  disposal  payable  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and 
that  he  must  also  have  ten  thousand  dollars  on  account,  pay- 
able forthwith.  If  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  he 
would  agree  to  name  Mexican  commissioners  who  should 
open  official  negotiations.  The  million  dollars  was  to  be  a 
secret  payment,  not  included  in  the  text  of  the  treaty;  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  understood  that  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  down  were  to  be  used  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  members  of  Congress.^ 

The  suggestion  appealed  both  to  Scott  and  Trist,  who  were 

»TriBt  to  Buchanan,  July  23;  Scott  to  Marcy,  July  25,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc. 
60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  830,  1011.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  in  the  army 
that  Greneral  Persifor  F.  Smith,  with  whom  Trist  had  been  living  at  Puebla, 
was  the  peace-maker  who  brought  the  two  irascible  gentlemen  together. 

"  "  The  English  Minister  is  engaged  in  bringing  about  a  peace.  He  gives  the 
<ypinion  that  a  bribe  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  Spanish  Minister  is  said 
to  have  given  the  same  opinion.  Our  agents  in  this  business  are  Englishmen.'' 
— (Hitchcock,  268.) 
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aJike  eager  to  terminate  the  war  and  showed  no  scruples  as  to 
the  method  of  doing  so.  They  called  General  Pillow,  as  the 
President's  next  friend,  into  their  councils,  and  he  also, 
after  some  hesitation,  expressed  his  approval,  and  agreed 
that  it  was  upon  the  whole  expedient  to  open  the  negotiation 
on  these  terms  rather  than  to  march  on  Mexico  and  run 
the  risk  of  another  battle.  The  ten  thousand  dollars  stipu- 
lated for  were  therefore  immediately  paid  over  from  the 
secret  service  money  which  Gqneral  Scpttrliad  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  secretly  and 
actively  continued  between  Trist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
reputed  agents  of  Santa  Anna,  on  the  other.*  Santa  Anna, 
however,  was  now  reported  as  being  reluctant  to  cany  out 
the  imderstanding,  and  Scott  was  informed  that  imtil  the 
American  troops  could  take  up  a  position  near  the  city  of 
Mexico  Santa  Anna  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  imdertake 
negotiations.^ 

The  reason  why  Santa  Anna  hesitated  was  undoubtedly 
because  he  had  discovered  that  he  could  not  control  Conr 
gress,  and  that  they  would  neither  give  their  consent  to 
opening  negotiations  nor  allow  Santa  Anna  to  undertake 
them  on  his  own  responsibility.  His  Secretary  of  State, 
Ibarra,  had  written  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  that  Con- 
gress must  decide  as  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  must  "deter- 

*  On  July  16  Scott  informed  some  of  his  principal  officers  as  to  these  negoti- 
ations. Pillow  "cAme  out  very  fully  and  eloquently"  in  support  of  bribing 
Santa  Anna,  and  Twiggs  also  approved  it.  Quitman  and  Shields  dissented,  and 
Cadwalader  said  nothing. — (Hitchcock,  267.)  Trist  was  careful  not  to  report 
these  secret  negotiations  to  the  State  Department.  When  Buchanan  learned 
of  them  through  the  newspapers,  he  wrote  a  severe  and  well-deserved  rebuke 
to  Trist  for  his  share  in  "a  transaction  which  would  cover  with  merited  d»" 
grace  all  those  who  may  have  participated  in  it." — (Buchanan  to  Trist,  Dec 
21, 1847;  Moore's  Bucfianan,  VII,  484.)  A  similar  letter  was  sent  by  Marcy  to 
Scott,  and  inquiries  were  made  of  other  general  officers  as  to  the  facts.  But  the 
war  was  over  by  the  time  their  answers  were  received,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  best  to  let  the  matter  drop.  See  Polk's  Diary,  III,  245,  251, 
261,  341,  384,  388;  IV,  196.    Quitman,  I,  316-329. 

*  Trist  reported  to  Buchanan  that  he  was  informed  Santa  Anna  was  afraid 
to  make  peace  at  that  time,  and  would  first  allow  the  American  army  to  ad- 
vance close  to  the  capital;  but  that  he  talked  of  "taking  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  in  a  military  way,"  i.  e.,  making  himself  dictator.  Of  course,  Trist 
said  nothing  about  a  bribe.— (Trist  to  Buchanan,  July  23,  1S47;  Stale  DtpL 
MSS,) 
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mine  what  should  be  deemed  most  proper  on  that  subject";^ 
but  Congress  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  assume  such  dangerous 
responsibiUtieS;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  of 
July  that  a  quorum  was  secured  and  the  peace  proposals  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were  laid  before  the 
members.  By  this  time  Ibarra  had  ceased  to  hold  oflBce, 
after  a  tenure  of  only  three  or  four  weeks,  and  Santa  Anna, 
through  Ramon  Pacheco,  his  new  Minister  of  Relations,  ad- 
dressed a  commimication  to  Congress  on  July  16,  urging 
the  importance  of  their  taking  some  definite  stand.^ 

The  subject  was  thereupon  referred  by  Congress  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  reported  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1824  the  executive  was  authorized  to  conduct  all 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  to  make  all  treaties — ^whether 
of  peace  or  of  any  other  nature — although  before  ratifica- 
tion of  them  he  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  General 
Congress;  so  that  the  subject  was  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  President.*  The  committee  also  rq)orted  that 
all  extraordinary  powers  conferred  by  the  constituent  Con- 
gress had  ceased  upon  the  readoption  of  the  Constitution 
imder  the  Acta  de  Reformas  of  May  18,  1847,  and  that  so 
much  of  the  law  of  April  20  as  limited  the  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  had  become  inoperative.  They  therefore  de- 
clared that  Congress  had  no  power  to  act. 

The  whole  controversy,  of  course,  turned,  in  form  upon  the 
technical  question  whether  the  readoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1824  by  the  Acta  de  Reformas  in  May  had  impliedly 
repealed  the  statute  of  April;  but  in  reality  Santa  Anna's 
effort  was  to  persuade  Congress  to  assume  a  share  of  the 
responsibiUty  in  undertaking  negotiations,  while  the  effort 
of  Congress  was  to  put  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  upon 
Santa  Anna.  The  difficulty  would  have  been  solved  by  a 
short  act  either  repealing  or  re^nacting,  in  so  many  words, 
the  law  of  April  20 ;  but  the  Congress  could  not  bring  itself 


*  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  40. 

'  A  full  summary  of  Pacheco's  communication  will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  52, 
20  Cong.,  1  sess.,  302  et  seq. 

•  Constitution  of  1824,  soc.  110,  subd.  XIV;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  II,  730. 
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to  adopt  either  course,  so  that  the  subject  was  eventually 
laid  on  the  table  and  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  it.^ 

The  character  of  the  opposition  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood from  the  first.  Writing  a  fortnight  before  Congress 
actually  met,  Bankhead  expressed  his  opinion  very  frankly. 

''The  whole  affair/'  he  wrote,  "has  been  one  of  those  miserable 
intrigues  by  which  questions  of  importance  are  delayed  and  beneficial 
measures  rendered  unavailable.  No  one  possesses  moral  courage 
enough  to  take  a  due  share  of  responsibility  upon  himsdf.  General 
Santa  Anna  on  the  one  hand,  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  decision  to 
Congress,  while,  on  the  other,  that  Assembly  is  anxious  to  throw  any 
of  the  odium  which  might  attach  to  the  measure  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Executive."  * 

A  month  later  Thornton  wrote  privately  to  Trist  on  the 
same  subject  as  follows: 

* 

"  You  will  no  doubt  jiave  been  j^gaua^  At  tixemutnal  mdaavnnmpf 
Congress  and  Santa  Anna-to  put  the  ^'^|^r*"'^^*^*y  frf  iBtPTf"ff  '"^'^ 
negotiations  upon  each  otbefir  saifU[;  Congress  have  succeeded;  for 
although  S.  A.  addressed  them  the  plain  question  of  whether  they 
wished  peace  or  war,  he  was  unable  to  make  them  meet  to  give  him  an 
answer;  since  that  time  he  has  been  saying  to  several  people,  and 
among  the  number  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  that  he  must  let  General 
Scott  advance,  even  close  up  to  Mexico  and  since  he  is  now  abandoned 
by  Congress  must  then  as  military  chief  endeavour  to  make  |)eace. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  very  anxious  for  peace,  for  he  knows 
well  what  will  be  the  fate  of  his  army  if  he  risks  another  battle;  but 
he  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  many  enemies  who  are 
raising  a  war  cry  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  his  overthrow; 
the  principal  of  these  is  Valencia,  who  returned  two  days  ago  from  the 
North  with  4,000  men." ' 

And  thus  the  subject  of  peace  negotiations  was  dropped 
in  consequently  of  the  inabib^  of  Santa  Anna  a,nd  the  Con-' 
gross  to  agree,  to  be  resumed  some  three  weeks  later  under 
circumstances  far  less  favorable  to  Mexico.  But  meaiiWhile 
Scott  had  prepared  a  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  is 

*  Mixico  d  travis  de  los  Siglos,  IV,  670. 

» Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  June  29,  1847,  No.  67;  F.  0.  MSS. 

*  Thornton  to  Trist,  July  29, 1847;  copy  of  note  enclosed  with  Trist's  official 
despatch  No.  10  of  July  31, 1847;  5tote  DepL  MSS, 
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said  to  have  been  given  to  Santa  Anna,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Hitchcock, 


ft 


he  stated  that  he  would  advance  upon  the  capital,  and  would  either 
defeat  the  enemy  in  view  of  the  city,  if  they  would  give  him  battle,  or 
he  would  take  a  strong  position  from  the  enemy,  and  then,  if  he  could 
restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  he  would  halt  outside  the  city 
and  take  measures  to  give  those  in  the  city  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  capital  by  making  a  peace.^  ^ 

How  closely  Scott  kept  the  promise  of  his  memorandum 
will  be  seen  hereafter.^ 

^  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  third  (regular) 
infantry,  and  was  acting  as  inspector-general  on  Scott's  staff.  He  wrote  for 
the  newspapers  in  January,  1848,  a  carefully  guarded  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Puebla,  which,  of  course,  represents  what  General  Scott  desired  to  have 
the  public  know  of  the  affair,  and  from  that  letter  the  above  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  521-532. 

'  Rumors  of  Scott's  secret  dealings  with  Santa  Anna  seem  to  have  become 
known  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  have  added  to  the  deep  distrust  with  which 
the  latter  was  r^arded.  For  a  general  account  of  the  transaction,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Roa  Bircena,  283-288;  Ripley,  II,  148-163.  Ripley  was  at  this  time 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  second  regiment  of  artillery,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  commanding  the  small  detachment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  He  also  took  part  in  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  war  as  aid 
to  General  Pillow.  His  account  of  the  negotiations  between  Scott  and  Trist, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Santa  Anna's  agents,  on  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  knowledge  which  Pillow  got  from  his  conversations  with 
Soott  and  Trist. 
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CONTRERAS 

Sixteen  weeks  elapsed  between  the  day  of  Cerro  Gordo 
and  the  day  when  Scott  was  ready  to  move  forward  from 
Puebla,  but  the  time  had  not  been  wasted.  The  troops  had 
been  constantly  drilled,  the  health  of  the  men  had  improved 
by  their  long  stay  in  the  momitains,  reinforcements  and  re- 
cruits had  arrived,  and  by  the  first  week  in  August  not  only 
had  the  numbers  of  the  American  army  been  restored,  but 
it  had  been  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

The  reinforcements  had  come  after  exasperating  dela3r8. 
Colonel  Childs,  with  the  garrison  from  Jalapa,  had  been  or- 
dered up  as  early  as  June  3;  but  he  had  been  instructed 
to  wait  for  detachments  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  therefore 
waited,  first  for  a  party  of  recruits  that  was  coming  up  under 
Colonel  Mcintosh  and  subsequently  for  General  Cadwala- 
der,  who  had  reached  Vera  Cruz  with  his  brigade  in  the 
month  of  June.  Both  Mcintosh  and  Cadwalader  had  some 
trouble  with  guerriUeros  not  far  from  Vera  Cruz.  Having 
safely  reached  Perote,  they  in  turn  waited  imtil  General  Pil- 
low (who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general) 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound  to  be  able  to  take 
the  field ;  and  finally  the  whole  body  started  from  Perote  on 
July  1,  reaching  Puebla  on  July  8.^  Scott  then  had  under 
him  8,061  effectives,  rank  and  file,  besides  2,302  reported 
sick.^ 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  reported  that  Brigadier- 
General  Franklin  Pierce  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  wiffili 

*  The  details  of  Pillow's  march  from  Jalapa  to  Puebla  are  given  in  Auto- 
biography of  an  English  Soldier ^  215-230.  And  see  Ripley,  II,  130-139; 
Brooks,  A  Complete  History  of  the  Mexican  War^  445-452. 

« Scott  to  Marcy,  July  25,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  3?  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1013. 

448  ^ 
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strong  detachment  of  the  new  "regular"  troops,  and  Scott, 
after  some  hesitation,  decided  to  wait  for  him  also  before 
attempting  an  advance.  Pierce  and  his  brigade  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  Jime  27, 1847,  where  they  foimd  the  yellow- 
fever  raging  fearfully  and  the  city  everywhere  appearing 
"like  the  very  habitation  of  pestilence."  Pierce  at  once 
moved  his  men  to  Vergara,  about  two  miles  north  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  encamped  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  trans- 
portation; but  notwithstanding  his  best  exertions  he  was 
delayed  imtil  the  middle  of  July,  his  men  suffering  a  good 
deal  from  sickness.  When  at  last  he  started  he  was  attacked 
by  guerrilleros  near  the  National  Bridge,  but  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  driving  them  away;  by  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month  he  was  at  Santa  Anna's  hacienda  of  Manga  de  Clavo; 
and  he  reached  Puebla  on  August  7  with  twenty-four  hun- 
dred men  in  good  order  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
wagon.  Some  of  his  men,  however,  had  been  wounded  on 
the  road,  and  they  had  also  experienced  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness, due,  as  he  thought,  to  "excessive  indulgence  in  fruits, 
which  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  keep  from  the  troops."  * 
In  anticipation  of  Pierce's  arrival  §fiatL  tad  carefully 
made  his  preparations  for  the  march  into  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  and  with  a  force  nimibering  in  all  10,738,  rank  and 
file,*  he  now  set  forth  to  meet  an  enemy  who,  he  believed, 
might "  amount  to  some  thirty-odd  thousand,  including  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent."  ^  His  communications  with  his  base 
at  Vera  Cruz  had  long  been  difficult.  He  now  determined 
to  sever  them  altogether.  "Isolated  and  abandoned,"  as  he 
thought  himself,  he  made  up  his  mind  "to  throw  away  the 
scabbard  and  to  advance  with  the  naked  blade  in  hand."* 
The  memory  of  Cortes  and  his  ships  never  left  Scott's  mind, 
and  with  a  boldness  which  subsequent  events  fully  justified 
he  advanced,  like  the  conquistador es,  without  the  possibility  of 
retreat  or  reinforcement,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  a  popu- 

^  Hawthorne's  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce^  6S-04.    His  account  of  Pierce's  march 
consists  largely  of  extracts  from  the  latter's  journal. 

*  Scott  to  Marcy,  Sept.  18,  1S47;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  384. 

*  Same  to  same,  July  25,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1013. 
«  Same  to  same,  Feb.  24, 1848;  ibid,,  1223;  Scott's  AtUobiography,  460. 
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lous  city,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  seven  million  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  city  of  Puebla  was  left  in  charge  of  a  small  garrison 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  men,  consisting  of  one 
small  company  of  cavalry,  two  of  regular  artillery,  and  six 
companies  of  Pennsylvania  volimteers,  all  under  conmiand 
of  Colonel  Childs,  of  the  regular  army.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion, eighteen  himdred  sick  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  many 
were  convalescent,  besides  a  number  of  civil  employees. 
Childs  also  had  available  for  defence  a  considerable  amount 
of  captured  artillery.^ 

Scott's  staff  was  ntunerous  and  well  organized,  and  his 
eMSJ^ggrg^in  particular  were  remarkable  for  their  charae- 
tEr  and  attainments.  Almost  all  of  them  subsequently  ao- 
quired  brilliant  military  reputations.  They  were  Major 
John  lindSioith,  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  lieutenanl 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Isaac  1.  Stevens,  Z.  B.  Tower,  Uustavus 
W.  Smith,  Ueoi^e"B.  McClellan,  and  John  0.  Foster. 

The  army  was  organized  into  four  infantry  divisions,  with 
a  cavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney,  consisting  of  de- 
tachments from  the  first,  second,  and  third  regiments  of 
dragoons.  The  first  division,  under  General  Worth,  consisted 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  regiments  of  regular 
infantry,  the  second  and  third  regiments  of  artillery  serving 
as  infantry,  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery.  It  was 
divided  into  two  brigades,  under  Colonels  Garland  and 
Clarke,  of  the  regular  army,  respectively. 

The  second  division,  under  General  Twiggs,  consisted  of 
the  rifle  regiment,  the  first  and  fourth  artillery  serving  as 
infantry,  the  first,  third,  and  seventh  regular  infantry,  and 
one  battery  of  field  artillery.  It  was  divided  into  two 
brigades;  the  first  under  General  Persifor  F.  Smith,  the 
second  under  Colonel  Bennet  Riley,  of  the  regular  army. 

The  fourth  division,  under  General  Quitman,  consisted  of 
volunteers — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina 
— with  a  battalion  of  marines.  The  New  York  and  South 
Carolina   regiments   formed  one  brigade,    under  General 

^  Childs's  report;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  471. 
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ShiddS;  the  marines  and  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers  an- 
other brigade;  under  Colonel  Watson. 

Finally,  the  third  division,  under  General  Pillow,  was  made 
up  of  the  two  brigades  which  had  last  arrived.  The  first 
brigade,  imder  General^C^wgJader,  consisted  of  the  "volti- 
geurs"  and  the  newly  raised  eleventh  and  fourteenth  regi- 
ments, with  Magruder's  battery  of  field  artillery.*  The 
second  brigade,  under  General  Pierce,  comprised  the  new 
ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenlE"  regmients  of  "regular"  in- 
fantry.* 

Pillow^R  two  br^gftdiers  deserve  attention,  for 
types  of  the  men  whom  the  Arnerican  military  sysl  ^^ 
day  piac^  in 'high  com^  were  Doth  lawyers  of 

digtinctiOfi^^ VotnTOT  c^  Democrats,  smidea^  was  abouT 
forty-two^ears  ^  age-  George^CadwaJa3er  was  a  native  of  ''^ 
Philaaeiplm/  ancJ  was  descended  from  a  family  whose  mem- 
bers had  achieved  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
he  was  as  yet  without  other  military  antecedents.  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  also  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who 
had  been  a  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  had  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1824;  had  served  nine 
years  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  where  he  had  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  and  had  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  in  1842.  After  retiring  from  Con- 
gress he  had  enjoyed  a  successful  legal  practice  in  New 
Hampshire,  serving  as  United  States  district  attorney.  He 
had  declined  a  reappointment  to  the  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  had  also  declined  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  war  broke  out  Pierce  had 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  New  Hampshire  battalion  of 
volunteers  raised  under  the  call  of  November,  1846,  where  he 
had  his  first  experience  in  miUtary  drill;  and  on  March  3, 
1847,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  to  command  one 
of  the  brigades  of  the  new  regular  troops  raised  for  the  war. 

'  Magruder's  battery  was  formed  from  the  men  of  the  first  artillery  regiment, 
and  was  armed  with  guns  taken  from  the  Mexicans  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  was  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the  battery. 

'  Further  details  as  to  the  organization  of  the  army  will  be  found  in  Scott's 
Autobiography f  460-465. 
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• 

Everything  being  ready  at  last;  the  march  from  Puebla 
began  on  the  morning  of  August  7;  the  cavaky  brigade  and 
Twiggs's  division  leading  the  way.  A  little  before  sunrise 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  plaza  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  had  turned  out 
to  witness  their  departure.  The  general,  to  quote  an  eye- 
witness, 

''took  off  his  hat,  and  waving  it  around  his  head — ^his  white  locks 
giving  him  the  appearance  of  some  inspired  old  patriarch — shouted 
forth  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor :  *  Now,  my  lads,  give  them  a  Cerro  Gordo 
shout ! '  A  simultaneous  hurrah  arose  on  the  morning  air,  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  brazen  throats,  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  palace  and 
must  have  given  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  any  Mexican  patriots 
who  were  looking  on.  The  cry  was  joined  in  and  prolonged  by  the 
by-standers  of  the  other  corps,  and  before  its  echoes  had  died  away, 
the  division,  with  its  bands  playing  and  banners  flying,  was  in  motion. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  thrilling  spectacle  to  behold  this  vanguard  of  the 
American  army  moving  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico."* 

The  next  day  Quitman's  division  marched  out,  and  it  was 
followed  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  August  by  Worth's  and 
Pillow's  divisions.  General  Scott  himself  left  Puebla  on  the 
eighth  with  Quitman,  but  he  soon  overtook  and  continued 
with  Twiggs.  The  various  corps  were  at  no  time  beyond 
five  hours — seven  or  eight  miles — apart,  which  Scott  con- 
sidered "supporting  distance";  and  that  they  were  suflS- 
ciently  near  was  proved  by  the  entire  failure  of  the  Mexican 
cavalry  to  annoy  them.  The  army,  therefore,  marched  for- 
ward without  interruption,  precisely  as  Cortfe  had  advanced 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  before.  Like  CJortfe, 
they  found  at  one  point  that  the  road  had  been  obstructed 
by  felling  trees  and  by  some  beginnings  of  intrenchments; 
but  they  pushed  forward  through  Texmeliican  and  Rio  Frio, 
north  of  the  great  snow  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  to  a  point 
nearly  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
the  third  day  after  leaving  Puebla  each  division  came  in 
succession  to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

i  SemmeSy  320. 
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"They  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turnmg  an  angle  of  the  sierra, 
they  suddenly  came  on  a  view  which  more  than  compensated  the  toils 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Te- 
nochtitlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives;  which,  with  its 
picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland,  and  cultivated  plains,  its 
shining  cities  and  shadowy  hilb,  was  spread  out  like  some  gay  and 
gorgeous  panorama  before  them.  In  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects  have  a  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing and  a  distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to  annihilate  distance. 
Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet,  were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  syca- 
more, and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields  of  maize  and  the  towering 
maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and  blooming  gardens;  for  flowers, 
in  such  demand  for  their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more  abundant 
in  this  populous  valley  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac.  In  the  centre 
of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much 
larger  portion  of  its  surface  than  at  present;  their  borders  thickly 
studded  with  towns  and  hamlets,  and,  in  the  midst, — ^like  some  Indian 
empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls, — ^the  fair  city  of  Mexico."  ^ 

In  the  eyes  of  Scott's  engineers  the  most  conspicuous  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  landscape  was  thechain  of  shallow 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  southern  and  southeasterly  siSes^  of 
thg  city  of  Hfixico.  and  which  m  1847  had  so  shrunk  as  to 
leave  near  their  margins  wide  stretches  of  swampy  meadow 
that  proved,  upon  near  approach,  to  be  impassable  by  artil- 
lery or  wagons. 

The  direct  road  from  Puebla,  winding  down  from  the 
mountam  heights  near  the  conspicuous  and  snow-covered 
mass  of  Iztaccihuatl,  passed  along  the  northeasterly  shore 
of  Lake  Chalco,  the  southernmost  in  the  chain  of  lakes, 
and  then  upon  an  ancient  causeway  over  the  isthmus 
lying  between  Lakes  Xochimflco  and  Texcoco.  On  this 
isthmus  a  rocky  hill  known  as  the  Penon  Vie  jo  was  made 
strong  by  every  device  of  the  engineering  art.  The  direct 
access  to  the  city  was  thus  controlled  by  what  was  believed 
to  be  an  impregnable  position,  and  the  ithmus  was  further 
strengthened  by  strong  works  thrown  up  roimd  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Mexicalcingo. 

^  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico f  II,  51.  Scott's  line  of  march  was  not,  at  this 
part  of  his  route,  exactly  that  of  Ck)rt^,  who  crossed  by  the  pass  south  of 
Iztaccihuatl,  between  it  and  Popocatepetl. 
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On  each  flank  of  the  line  between  these  two  points  were 
marshes  and  lakeS;  so  that  a  turning  movement  was  not 
possible  except  by  a  very  long  march  around  the  lakes  to  the 
east  and  north,  or  by  a  shorter  march  westerly  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chalco.  Foot-hills,  however,  of  the 
southern  moimtains  came  down  close  to  Chalco,  and  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Mexican  commanders  that  that  road  was 
impracticable  for  an  army.  Nevertheless,  west  of  Chalco 
the  high-road  leading  south  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
Cuemavaca  and  Acapulco  was  fortified  at  two  points:  first, 
at  the  bridge  and  convent  of  Churubusco,  and,  second,  fur- 
ther south  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio.  To  the  west  of 
the  city  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  crowned  by  the  old  palace 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  whose  guns  commanded  two  of  the 
roads  issuing  from  the  city,  was  considered  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. On  the  north  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  forti- 
fying the  hills  near  Guadalupe,  but  it  had  been  subsequently 
decided  to  construct  no  fortifications  on  that  side  beyond 
the  city  gates,  so  that  Guadalupe  remained  almost  unpro- 
tected. 

Santa  Anna  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  collecting  and 
equipping  a  large  force  of  men — probably  over  twenty 
thousand — most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  recruited  in  or 
near  the  capital.  He  had  also  been  joined  by  the  so-called 
Army  of  the  North,  consisting  chiefly  of  what  had  been  left 
of  the  Buena  Vista  expedition,  and  numbering  more  than 
four  thousand  effectives.  Under  the  command  of  General 
Valencia  these  troops  marched,  near  the  end  of  July,  from 
San  Luis  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  having  with  them  twenty- 
two  guns,  two  of  which  were  American  guns  taken  at 
Buena  Vista.  They  reached  the  village  of  Texcoco,  east  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  August  11,  1847.^ 

Santa  Anna's  plan  was  purely  defensive.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  hold  the  fortifications  of  the  Penon  and  Mexi- 
calcingo  with  the  principal  part  of  his  forces,  while  Valencia, 
with  his  Army  of  the  North  and  a  force  of  cavalry  under 
General  Juan  Alvarez,  should  operate  farther  from  the  city. 

^  For  the  details  of  this  march,  see  Balbontin,  Irwaaion  Americana^  105-109. 
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The  orders  were  that  Valencia  should  hold  Texcoco  and 
^^^atch  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  back  to 
Ouadalupe  if  Scott  advanced  east  of  the  lake  of  Texcoco, 
&nd,  in  case  he  invested  the  Penon,  to  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
TTie  cavalry  of  Alvarez  was  to  remain  in  camp  near  Atlixco, 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Puebla,  but  as  soon  as  Scott 
^vanced  beyond  Texmelucan,  Alvarez  was  to  follow,  an- 
noying the  enemy  whenever  possible  and  attacking  vigor- 
ously when  he  saw  him  involved  in  an  attempt  on  any  one 
of  the  fortified  points  near  the  city.    Should  he  attack  the 
Penon,  Alvarez  was  to  join  Valencia.^ 

On  the  same  day  that  Valencia,  coming  from  Guadalupe, 
occupied  Texcoco,  August  11,  Scott,  with  Harney's  cavalry 
and  Twiggs's  infantry,  reached  the  village  of  Ayotla,  in  front 
of  the  Mexican  lines,  where  he  halted  and  at  once  began 
careful  reconnoissances  of  Santa  Anna's  fortified  positions 
on  the  line  of  the  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo. 

"The  reconnaissances  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth/'  as  Captain 
Lee  of  the  corps  of  engineers  wrote  home,  "satisfied  us  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  defences  in  our  front.  Their  principal  defence  was  at 
El  Penon,  commanding  the  causeway  between  the  Lakes  of  Tezcuco 
and  Chalco.  The  hill  of  El  Penon  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high, 
having  three  plateaus,  of  different  elevations.  It  stands  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tezcuco.  Its  base  is  surrounded  by  a  dry  trench,  and  its 
sides  arranged  with  breastworks,  from  its  base  to  its  crest.  It  was 
armed  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by  7,000  men  under 
Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  causeway  passed  directly  by  its  base;  the 
waters  of  the  lake  washing  each  side  of  the  causeway  for  two  miles  in 
front,  and  the  whole  distance,  seven  miles,  to  the  city.  There  was  a 
battery  on  the  causeway,  about  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
Penon;  another  by  its  side;  a  third  a  mile  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  a  fourth  at  the  entrance.  About  two  miles  in  front  of 
the  Penon  a  road  branched  off  to  the  left,  and  crossed  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Hochimillico  [Xochimilco],  at  the  village  of  Mexicalcingo,  six 

^  Apdacion  al  hven  CrUeriOy  App.,  146-150.  Alvarez,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  subsequently  became  President  of  Mexico  and  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Santa  Anna,  who,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  him  the  worst  character.  He  was, 
says  Santa  Anna,  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  known  as  ''the  panther  of  the 
South,''  and  was  also  a  coward.  Santa  Anna  says  he  was  of  African  descent 
on  the  mother's  side. — {Mi  Historia^  101-103.)  But  see  Bancroft's  Mexico, 
y,  666-674,  where  Alvarez  is  well  spoken  of. 
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miles  from  the  main  road.  This  village,  surrounded  by  a  marsh,  was 
enveloped  in  batteries,  and  only  approached  over  a  paved  causeway, 
a  mile  in  length;  beyond,  the  causeway  continued  through  the  marsh 
for  two  miles  further,  and  opened  upon  terra  firma  at  the  village  of 

Churubusco."  ^ 

• 

The  garrison  of  the  Penon  was  in  large  part  composed  of 
volunteers  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  consisting  of  four  newly 
raised  battalions  known  respectively  as  Victoria,  Hidalgo, 
Independencia,  and  Bravo,  the  first  two  being  composed 
mostly  of  men  of  good  families  and  some  social  position,  and 
the  two  latter  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously announced  that  upon  the  approach  of  the  American 
troops  a  single  alarm  gim  should  be  fired  in  the  city  as  a 
signal  recalling  to  every  Mexican  between  fifteen  and  sixty 
years  old  the  duty  of  presenting  himself  with  or  without  arms 
at  the  fortified  points  of  the  capital,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  War.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  August  9  rumors  had  been  in  circulation  that  the  American 
vanguard  had  moved  from  Puebla,  and  a  great  number  (rf 
people  of  all  classes  assembled  in  and  about  the  National 
Palace,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  soimd  of  the  alarm  gun. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  given,  and 
it  was  immediately  greeted  by  enthusiastic  cheers  for  the 
republic  and  the  President,  and  cries  of  death  to  the  enemies 
of  the  coimtry,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bands  of  music  of 
the  various  bodies  of  troops  struck  up  popular  airs.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  battalions  of  the  national  guard  were 
soon  crowded  with  people  coming  to  enlist,  and  Santa  Anna 
issued  a  patriotic  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
Mexico  to  "imitate  the  virtues  of  their  Spanish  ancestors 
and  show  themselves  the  heroes  of  the  new  world."  The 
clergy  lent  their  presence  and  encouragement  to  the  vol- 
unteers, who  marched  out  at  once  over  the  seven  miles  from 
the  city  to  the  Penon,  where  their  camp  for  several  days 
was  visited  by  numbers  of  well-to-do  people  who  regarded 
the  occasion  as  a  sort  of  agreeable  picnic.    General  Bravo, 

1  Captain  R.  £.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Totten,  Aug.  22, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  65, 30  Gong., 
1  sess.,  461. 
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meanwhile^  had  assumed  command  at  Mexicalcingo,  and  the 
Mexican  forces  awaited,  with  something,  for  the  moment, 
like  general  enthusiasm,  the  expected  attack  by  the  Amer- 
ican invaders.* 

While  Scott  was  pushing  his  reconnoissances  in  front  of 
Ayotla  the  other  divisions  of  his  army  were  arriving,  and 
they  encamped  in  his  rear  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Chalco, 
Worth's  division  being  at  the  Uttle  village  of  Chalco  on  the 
easterly  border  of  the  lake.  Worth  immediately  began  re- 
connoissances in  the  neighborhood  of  his  camp,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  it  was  practicable  for  the  army  to 
move  westward,  south  of  Lake  Chalco,  so  as  to  gain  the 
highway  leading  south  from  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cuemavaca  and  Acapulco,  thus  turning  the  positions 
of  the  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo.  This  route  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Scott  while  the  army  remained  al  Puebla,  and 
his  engineers  had  carefully  gathered  such  information  as 
was  available  in  regard  to  it ;  but  the  evidence  seemed  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  unfavorable,  and  Scott  himself  had  not  directed 
the  making  of  any  inquiries  in  that  direction  after  the  troops 
had  arrived  in  the  valley.  Under  Worth's  orders,  however. 
Colonel  Dimcan,  of  the  artillery,  with  a  strong  escort, 
marched  on  the  early  morning  of  August  14  and  found  that 
the  road,  though  rough,  could  readily  be  made  passable  for 
artillery  and  trains.  It  ran  over  the  hills  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake  upon  firm  ground  and  appeared  to  Duncan's  party, 
who  went  within  ten  miles  of  the  Acapulco  highway,  to  ofifer 
no  real  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  the  entire  army. 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  (Saturday,  August  14) 
Scott  had  sunmioned  a  meeting  of  general  officers  at  his 
head-quarters  at  Ayotla,  and  laid  before  them  a  plan  of  at- 
tack upon  the  fortified  village  of  Mexicalcingo,  which,  he 
said,  he  did  not  consider  imalterable  should  Colonel  Dun- 
can's reconnoissance  prove  that  the  route  south  of  Lake 
Chalco  was  practicable.  His  plan,  briefly,  involved  mask- 
ing the  Penon  by  a  relatively  small  body  and  making  a 

^  Mteko  d  travis  de  lo8  SigloSj  IV,  671 ;  Apuntea  para  la  Hiatoria  de  la  Cfverra, 
213-218. 
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frontal  attack  upon  Mexicalcingo  by  the  remainder  of 
Twiggs's,  Quitman's,  and  Pillow's  divisions.  Worth,  mean- 
while, with  such  artillery  as  he  could  get  over  the  road, 
was  to  pass  to  the  south  of  Lake  Chalco  and  attack 
Mexicalcingo  in  the  rear.* 

The  plan  obviously  involved  the  most  serious  risks;  but 
if  the  road  south  of  Chalco  was  not  passable  for  the  army 
with  all  its  trains  and  artillery,  it  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  which  presented  itself.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  Duncan  and  his  party  returned  from  their  recon- 
noissance,  having  had  a  skinnish  with  a  party  of  guerillas 
in  which  Lieutenant  Schuyler  Hamilton  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  reported  to  Worth  the  entire  feasibility  ci 
gaining  the  Acapulco  road.  Duncan  was  at  once  de- 
spatched, weary  as  he  was,  to  Scott's  head-quarters  to  re- 
port in  person  the  results  of  his  reconnoissance;  and  upon 
hearing  his  report  Scott  abandoned  the  plan  of  a  frontal 
attack  and  determined  upon  pursuing  the  southern  route. 

"In  ordinary  circumstances,"  says  Ripley,  "and  in  ordinary  war- 
fare, the  movement  around  Lake  Chalco  would  have  been  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  for  it  abandoned  all  communication,  and  left  a  long  and 
narrow,  and  in  some  places,  as  was  afterward  apparent,  dangerous 
defile  in  rear  of  the  American  army.  Everything  was  placed  in  the 
hazard  of  the  battle  by  the  movement,  and  retreat,  in  case  of  ill  suc- 
cess, was  out  of  the  question.  But  the  movement  on  Mexicalcingo 
was  no  less  hazardous  in  such  event,  and,  besides,  there  was  the  posi- 
tive certainty  of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  front;  and  as  for  the 
impracticability  of  the  retreat,  such  had  been  the  character  of  all  or 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  the  war."  * 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  15,  therefore,  the  move- 
ment was  begun.  Worth  leading  and  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance on  the  road  before  dark.  Pillow  and  Quitman  fol- 
lowed on  Monday  morning,  while  Twiggs  remained  at  Ayotla 

^  ''The  plan  almost  decided  upon  is  to  carry  the  town  of  Mexicalcingo  on 
the  border  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  city.  Tliis  as  you  will  see  will  ...  se- 
cure comfortable  shelter  to  our  troops  in  case  of  proposals  to  negotiate;  and 
should  these  not  come,  a  comparatively  bloodless  capture  of  the  city." — (Trist 
to  Buchanan,  August  14, 1847;  State  Dept.  MSS.) 

» Ripley,  II,  203. 
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^in  order  to  threaten  the  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo  and  to 
leceive  the  enemy  as  long  as  practicable." 

The  movement  of  the  American  anny  had,  of  course,  been 
observed  by  Santa  Anna,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  well  ascer- 
ained  orders  were  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater 
)art  of  the  Mexican  troops  to  the  fortified  positions  of  San 
Lntonio  and  Churubusco.  Ex-President  Herrera  was  left  in 
lommand  of  the  Penon,  and  the  national  guards  returned 
rom  their  picnic  to  the  city,  discontented  and  discouraged 
A  the  unheroic  ending  of  an  expedition  which  had  been  begim 
nth  such  a  display  of  noisy  patriotism.  They  found  the  city 
leserted  by  most  of  the  wealthier  families.  The  sight  of  the 
mpty  and  silent  streets  was  not  calculated  to  encourage 
he  impressionable  volunteers. 

On  Monday,  August  16,  Twiggs's  division  marched  from 
Lyotla,  and  soon  after  starting  met  the  cavalry  of  Alvarez 
dvancing  from  Texcoco.  Twiggs  halted,  deployed  into  line 
BMjing  easterly,  and  opened  with  his  artillery  upon  the  Mexi- 
an  lancers,  whom  a  few  shots  sufficed  to  disperse;  and  the 
[ivision  then  proceeded  without  molestation  over  the  road 
^hich  Dimcan  had  explored,  reaching  the  Acapulco  high- 
way and  joining  the  rest  of  the  army  near  the  village  of 
lalpam  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  San  Agustin  de  las 
5uevas — a  village  which  had  been  in  former  days  much 
esorted  to  by  the  people  of  Mexico  during  the  celebration 
f  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.^  The  village  lay  in  the  midst 
if  a  fertile  and  productive  country,  but  on  the  west  was  "a 
;reat  tract  of  black  lava,  sterile,  bleak  and  entirely  destitute 
»f  vegetation,''  known  as  the  Pedregal — an  ancient  flow  of 
stva  from  the  neighboring  mountain  of  Ajusco. 

On  the  high-road  and  about  a  mile  north  of  San  Agustin 
sty  what  Madame  Calderon  called  the  "noble  hacienda"  of 
Ian  Antonio — "a  fine  solid  mass  of  building,  and  as  you 
nter  the  court-yard,  through  a  deep  archway,  the  great  out- 
louses,  stables,  and  especially  the  granary,  look  like  remains 

^  An  interesting  account  of  the  prodigious  gambling  and  cock-fighting  that 
rent  on  during  the  three  days  of  the  fair  will  be  found  in  Madame  Calderon's 
4/9  in  Mexico,  16a-165. 
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of  feudalism,  they  are  on  so  large  and  magnificent  a  scale.  '* 
This  hacienda,  as  the  Americans  soon  discovered,  had  bee J3 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Mexicans  and  completely  conci- 
manded  the  approach  to  the  city  from  San  Agustin.  Aboixt 
two  miles  north  of  San  Antonio  on  the  road  to  the  city  wste 
a  fortified  convent  and  bridge  at  Churubusco,  which 
known  to  be  strongly  held,  although  with  what  force 
quite  uncertain.  West  of  San  Agustin,  a  mule  track  le^ 
across  the  Pedregal  to  another  road  running  northerVj 
through  the  village  of  San  Angel  toward  the  city  of  Mexioo* 

.The  firet-absAacleJ^iJbe_ei^^  aj^py—  ^ 

making  an  advance  along  the  Acapulco  roa4  toward  f  ^ 
city  was,  therefore,  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio^  wlmJ 
could  only  be  approached  by  artfflefy  along "aBtraight  pt^^<^ 
of  road,  the  ground  upon  the  east  being  too  soft  for 
and  the  ground  upon  the  west,  the  Pedregal,  being 
rough  even  for  the  passage  of  animals.  The  problem  of  ti 
ing  the  works  at  San  Antonio,  therefore,  resolved  itself  rr:^  ^ 
the  question  whether  artillery  could  be  taken  from 
Agustin  across  the  southern  end  of  the  Pedregal  to  the 
Angel  road,  a  distance  of  five  miles  or  less.  That  questi^^-^ 
was  soon  answered  by  Scott's  engineers,  who  reported  tfc»^^ 
although  the  existing  mule  path  was  not  practicable  ^^^ 
wheeled  vehicles,  it  could  be  made  practicable  without  mxx^^ 
difficulty. 

The  engineers'  reports  having  been  submitted  to  GeneX*^ 
Scott,  orders  were  issued  early  on  the  nineteenth  directi'^^ 
Pillow's  division  to  open  a  road  for  the  siege  trains  in  the 
rection  of  San  Angel,  Twiggs  being  ordered  to  advance 
cover  Pillow's  division.    The  men  were  to  carry  subsisteix 
in  their  haversacks  and  to  bivouac  one  night,  it  being 
pected  that  their  wagons  would  follow  on  the  next 
Worth's  division  was  to  continue  to  mask  San  Antonio, 
Quitman's  division  was  to  remain  in  reserve  at  San  Aj 
and  eventually  to  follow  Worth  by  the  direct  road.* 

Pillow's  and  Twiggs's  divisions  marched  out  according 
orders,  and  Pillow's  men  set  to  work  upon  the  road. 

1  General  Orders  No.  258;  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sesB.,  470. 
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the  troops  advanced  across  the  Pedregal,  and  just  before 
they  came  upon  the  San  Angel  road,  they  discovered  a  large 
body  of  Mexican  troops  with  numerous  artillery  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  that  road  and  commanding  the  western  out- 
let of  the  path  which  they  had  been  following. 

The  San  Angel  road  at  this  point  ran  northwesterly,  follow- 
ing the  general  course  of  a  small  moimtain  stream,  the  Mag- 
dalena  Brook,  which  ultimately  fell  into  what  was  called  the 
Churubusco  River.  The  banks  of  the  stream  were  steep, 
and  it  ran  through  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine.  On  its  west- 
erly side  a  number  of  other  small  streams  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  feU  into  it,  forming  a  series  of  roSided  prom- 
ontories  which  seemed  to  aflford  good  opportunities  for 
defence.  The  westerly  track,  which  Twiggs's  division  had 
followed  from  San  Agustin  to  the  edge  of  the  Pedregal, 
descending  into  the  valley  of  the  main  stream,  passed  close 
by  the  small  ranch  of  Padiema  and  there  joined  the  San 
Angel  road.  The  hill  opposite  to  the  ranch  of  Padiema,  on 
which  the  Mexican  troops  were  stationed,  was  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  the  hill  of  Padiema,  or  by  the  native  Indian 
name  of  Pelon  Cuauhtitla. 

The  San  Angel  road  ran  from  Padiema  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther south,  where  it  ended  at  the  village  of  Contreras. 
North  of  Padiema  on  the  road  was  a  ranch  called  Ansaldo; 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Ansaldo,  among  the 
foot-hills,  was  a  little  Indian  village  known  as  San  Ger6nimo, 
surrounded  by  orchards.  On  both  sides  of  the  Magdalena 
Brook  the  ground  was  open,  and  generally  cultivated — the 
favorite  crop  being  Indian  com,  now  nearly  ripe  and  stand- 
ing higher  than  a  man's  head. 

The  American  conmianders  confused  the  names  of  the  sev- 
eral ranches  and  villages.  To  the  ranch  of  Padierna  they 
sometimes  gave  the  name  of  Contreras,  while  Ansaldo  and 
San  Ger6nimo  were  not  distinguished,  the  village  being  fre- 
quently called  by  the  name  of  the  ranch.  The  contest  which 
ensued  in  this  neighborhood  was,  therefore,  called  by  the 
Americans  the  battle  of  Contreras,  and  by  the  Mexicans, 
more  correctly,  the  battle  of  Padiema. 
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The  Mexican  troops  whom  Pillow  and  Twiggs  thus  en- 
countered proved  to  be  Valencia's  Army  of  the  North,  with 
a  force  of  cavalry  mider  General  Torrejon.  Valencia,  aa  has 
been  seen,  had  been  directed  to  occupy  the  village  of  Texcoco 
in  order  to  observe  Scott's  movements,  and  at  Texcoco 
Valencia  remained  imtil  August  14,  when  the  movement  of 
Scott's  whole  army  to  the  south  of  Lake  Chalco  began  to  be 
suspected.  Valencia  thereupon  decided  to  march  by  way 
of  Guadalupe  and  the  city  to  watch  the  San  Angel  road.^ 
His  division  reached  the  village  of  San  Angel  on  August  16, 
and  he  inunediately  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village  of  Contreras  with  the  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  American  forces  could  make  their  way 
across  the  Pedregal  to  the  San  Angel  road.  He  appears  to 
have  become  satisfied  that  the  only  possible  means  of  cross- 
ing the  lava  beds  was  by  means  of  the  path  which  was  actu- 
ally followed  by  Twiggs  and  Pillow  on  the  nineteenth;  but 
late  on  the  seventeenth  of  August  he  wrote  to  Santa  Anna 
that  his  officers  had  discovered  that  there  were  four  paths 
in  all,  one  of  which  was  even  practicable  for  artillery,  and  all 
of  which  terminated  at  San  Angel.  These  officers,  therefore, 
reported  to  Valencia  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect 
the  factory  of  Magdalena  (Contreras),  which  was  about  five 
miles  from  San  Angel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  all 
four  of  the  paths;  and  that  if  only  the  path  leading  to  Pa- 
diema  was  guarded  by  his  troops,  he  might  end  by  being 
completely  cut  off  in  the  mountains  without  succor  or  means 
of  retreat.  Valencia's  officers  further  reported  that  the 
village  of  San  Angel  itself  could  not  be  held  unless  it  were 
fortified,  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  doing  this  in  view 
of  the  nearness  of  the  enemy.  They  therefore  recom- 
mended falling  back  nearer  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  unless  re- 
inforced that  same  night  with  two  thousand  infantry.* 

Santa  Anna  at  once  replied  that  as  yet  only  the  advance 
of  Scott's  army  had  reached  San  Agustin,  that  it  consisted 

*  This  movement  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  without  orders,  and  even 
in  defiance  of  orders,  as  Santa  Anna  seems  to  have  wished  Valencia  to  follow 
Twiggs  toward  San  Agustin. — (Apelacion  al  buen  CriteriOj  App.,  148,  150.) 

'  Valencia  to  Minister  of  War,  August  17, 1847;  ibid,,  151. 
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of  but  twenty-five  hundred  men  with  four  field-pieces,  and 
that  it  was,  therefore,  improbable  that  Scott  would  under- 
take to  march  to  San  Angel  on  the  following  day  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  Mexican  force.  It  was  believed  that  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  endeavor  to  carry  the  works  at 
San  Antonio  by  a  direct  assault,  and  Santa  Anna  considered 
there  was  no  necessity  for  abandoning  San  Angel  before  it 
was  positively  known  whether  the  enemy  determined  to 
advance  upon  that  point.  Valencia  was  accordingly  or- 
dered to  remain  at  San  Angel  imless,  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility, Scott  should  advance  on  the  following  morning,  and 
"in  that  case,  and  only  in  that  case,  your  Excellency  will 
march  to  Tacubaya,  being  careful  to  learn  positively  before 
undertaking  the  march  whether  the  enemy  has  actually 
started."*  But  by  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  Valencia  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  so  far  from  falling  back  from  San  Angel  toward  the 
city,  as  he  had  been  advised  to  do,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  advance  south  and  occupy  the  hill  of  Padiema  with 
his  entire  force;  and  during  that  day  he  threw  up  intrench- 
ments  and  placed  his  guns  in  position  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches  over  the  Pedregal. 

While  Valencia  was  thus  busy  intrenching  himself  the 
Americans  were  pushing  their  reconnoissances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  camp,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  August  18,  a  force  which  he  estimated  at  twelve 
himdred  strong,  with  two  guns,  appeared  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. A  few  shots  were  fired  and  the  American  force  fell 
back  toward  San  Agustin,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
Mexican  commander.^ 

Valencia  now  fully  expected  to  be  attacked  in  force,  but 
Santa  Anna  seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  the  real 
attack  would  be  made  upon  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio. 
At  any  rate,  orders  were  sent  to  Valencia  that  evening 
advising  him  of  the  American  movements  in  front  of  the 
hacienda. 

*  Alcorta  to  Valencia,  August  17,  1847;  iWd.,  151. 

«  Valencia  to  Minister  of  War,  August  18, 1847;  ibid,,  153. 
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His  Excellency  the  President  therefore  directs,"  the  orders  ran, 
that  at  dawn  to-morrow  morning  your  Excellency  will  march  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  army  under  your  command  and  take  up  a  position 
in  the  village  of  Coyoacan  where  you  will  remain,  sending  forward 
your  artillery  to  the  fort  of  Churubusco  and  the  works  at  the  bridge 
of  that  name."  ^ 

Valencia,  however,  had  no  idea  of  obeying  this  very  brief 
and  simple  order  and  determined  to  remain  where  he  was. 
His  motive  seems  never  to  have  been  in  any  particular  doubt. 
He  was  no  friend  of  Santa  Anna's,  and  indeed  he  was  not 
identified  with  any  one  of  the  principal  factions.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  perpetually  intriguing  for  his  own  benefit. 
He  had  opposed  Bustamante  and  supported  Santa  Anna  in 
1841 ;  he  had  opposed  Santa  Anna  and  helped  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  country  in  1844;  and  he  was  now  openly  ambi- 
tious to  put  himself  into  Santa  Anna's  seat  as  President  of 
the  republic.  He  was  probably  not  a  very  accomplished  sol- 
dier, but  he  saw  clearly  that  Scott  was  far  more  likely  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  position  at  San  Antonio  by  way  of  the 
San  Angel  road  than  he  was  to  attack  the  hacienda  and  its 
strong  outlying  works.  Valencia,  therefore,  at  5  p.  m. 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
order  to  march  to  Coyoacan  and  to  send  his  artillery  for- 
ward to  the  bridge  of  Churubusco,  and  politely  expressing 
his  regret  at  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  orders  given 
him. 


"I  should  like,"  he  wrote,  "to  reply  to  this  order  as  I  have  done  to 
others;  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  for  me,  both  because  of  my 
military  and  patriotic  conscience,  and  in  my  view  of  events,  to  see 
things  in  the  same  light.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  nation  de- 
pends on  not  abandoning  these  positions,  and  the  road  which  leads 
from  San  Augustin  to  Padierna  at  this  point.  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as 
the  light  of  day  that  the  enemy  will  attack,  if  not  to-morrow,  on  the 
next  day;  and  that  he  wiH  do  it  simultaneously  u]X)n  two  obvious 
points,  namely,  San  Antonio  and  Churubusco  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  point  which  is  held  by  the  army  under  my  command  on  the  other; 
that  one  attack  will  be  a  feint,  while  the  other  will  be  made  with  all 

^  Minister  of  War  to  Valencia,  August  18, 1847;  ibid,,  152. 
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possible  vigor;  but  that  if  he  finds  one  of  them  abandoned  when 
he  begins  to  move,  he  will  suspend  his  movement  upon  the  other 
until  his  forces  have  an  opportunity  by  making  a  rapid  march  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  attack  the  remaining  point  in  flank  and 
turn  the  position.  This  is  what  I  believe  will  happen  if  this  road  be 
abandoned;  and  the  Mexican  army  will  find  itself  attacked  in  flank 
and  in  front,  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  enemy  does  not  choose  to 
operate  in  this  manner,  he  is  free  to  approach  the  City  with  impunity, 
— those  of  his  forces  who  may  have  come  by  this  village  (San  Angel) 
being  in  a  position  to  march  directly  from  here  upon  Mexico  either 
by  the  straight  road  to  Nino  Perdido,  or  else  by  that  of  Misooac  to 
the  gate  of  Piedad,  or  else  to  Tacubaya."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Santa  Amia  a  private  letter 
explaining  that  as  a  Mexican  and  as  a  general  in  command 
he  could  not  conscientiously  obey  the  orders  to  retreat  and 
abandon  the  position  of  Padiema,  where  he  had  every  prob- 
ability of  victory,  especially  as  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  abandonment  of  his  intrenched  camp  "would  be 
our  destruction."  And  to  Tomel,  who  was  Santa  Anna's 
chief  adviser,  he  wrote  that  he  considered  it  would  be  not 
only  a  great  mistake  to  obey  the  order  but  a  betrayal  of  his 
most  sacred  duties;  and  he  therefore  begged  Tomel  to  use 
his  influence  with  Santa  Anna,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy 
might  be  beaten  beyond  a  doubt  if  the  whole  army  were 
concentrated  at  Padiema.^  To  these  communications  Santa 
Anna  replied  from  Churubusco  that  same  night,  explaining 
that  the  order  to  fall  back  had  been  based  upon  the  reasons 
given  by  Valencia  himself  in  his  note  of  the  day  before,  in 
which  he  had  reported  that  there  were  four  paths  leading 
from  San  Agustin  to  San  Angel,  and  that  if  he  held  the  posi- 
tion at  Padiema  he  might  be  completely  cut  oflf  without  sup- 
plies and  without  means  of  retreat.  This  and  other  state- 
ments in  the  letter  referred  to  had  seemed  to  be  conclusive 
and  were  the  reasons  for  directing  a  retreat  to  Coyoacan; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  President  could  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  reasons  given  for  holding  the  post,  and  Valencia 
might  remain  in  the  position  which  he  occupied,  assuming 

1  Valencia  to  Minister  of  War,  Aug.  18, 1847;  ibid.,  162. 

'  Valencia  to  Santa  Anna;  same  to  Tomel,  Aug.  18,  1847;  ibid.,  159. 
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that  his  Feconnoissances  had  enabled  him  to  find  a  suita- 
ble intrenched  camp  which  he  could  defend.^ 

Santa  Anna  also  sent  a  personal  note  to  Valencia  to  the 
effect  that  the  enemy's  movements  had  fully  confirmed  the 
expectations  upon  which  he  had  based  his  order  of  the  day 
before. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  added,  "since  the  problem  is  presented,  I  do 
not  wish  that  its  solution  should  be  based  on  any  supposed  lack  of 
patriotism  on  my  part,  in  regard  to  which  I  yield  to  no  man;  and  I 
prefer  to  take  my  chances  of  all  that  may  happen,  rather  than  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  any  one  to  say  that  things  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  they  might  because  I  insisted  that  they  should  be  done  cor- 
rectly and  according  to  rule.  Do  what  you  like  and  let  each  one  bear 
the  responsibility  that  pertains  to  him." ' 

T-  1-ldg1>g  Pf  fi-"^"  ^"""^«  -^-f-^-'Hi^T  for  what  fol- 
-^    lo:^eajUimsL^ 

^^^^joufld  and  wdHuati&sd  diatriBgt  prhjs  pwn  am^    He  had 

macJejHj^iigjcaiaid  weeks  before  that  he  would  not  venture 
upon  any  offensive  movements,  and  ^^ft^JJif  nnljr  ?hanrp  of 
:  success  lay  partly  in  intrigues  to  gain  time  and  partly  in 
awi^ting  attack  behind  intrenohments.  tip  to  this  time  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  Scott's  failure  to  deliver  frontal 
attacks  upon  the  strong  positions  at  the  Penon  and  at  San 
Antonio.  But  Scott's  reconnoissances  in  force  during  the 
day  upon  which  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  had  un- 
doubtedly revived  Mexican  hopes  that  Scott  might  yet  at- 
tack the  lines  of  San  Antonio,  and  for  this  reason  Santa 
Anna  was  at  that  moment  all  the  more  willing  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  exercise  authority  over  Valencia.  J[t..ig, 
indeed,  difficult  to  say  what  he  could  have  done  that  even- 
ing. Valencia  was.at/a  distance  wftltjyi  mjj^  com- 
mand, and  he  flatly  refused  to  obey  orders ;  and  Santa  Anna, 
indulging  iiT^ffie  hope  ariiJ '^expectation  that  the  main  at- 
tack would  be  directed  upon  San  Antonio  and  not  upon 
Valencia,  took  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  leaving  the 

1  Minister  of  War  to  Valencia,  Aug.  18,  1847;  ibid.,  153. 
*  Santa  Anna  to  Valencia,  Aug.  18, 1847;  ibid.,  160. 
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latter  to  his  own  devices  while  discharging  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  him  for  any  disaster. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  therefore, 

VitiftmjjjTi^Yftfi  big  entiff?  ioii»  imxi.Sm^Ai\&d  to  the  hill 

of  Padiema — ^previously  held  only  by  a  relatively  small  de- 
tachment, which  had  been  engaged  in  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments — and  during  the  morning  his  troops  were  in  position 
to  await  the  expected  American  advance. 

The  hiU  upon  which  his  camp  was  situated  was  a  rounded 
elevation  chiefly  covered  with  fields  of  com.  The  easterly 
slope  toward  the  Pedregal  was  abrupt,  and  the  view  was  to 
some  extent  obstructed  by  trees  and  bushes.  On  his  left 
and  left  rear  was  a  deep  ravine  formed  by  one  of  the 
streams  that  emptied  into  the  Magdalena  Brook.  Along 
the  easterly  slopes  (not  the  summit)  of  the  hill  his  artillery 
was  placed  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  supported  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  infantry,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Westerly  side 
of  the  Magdalena  Brook  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  held 
by  small  detachments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  the  rocky  slope  descending  from  the  Pedregal  into  the 
valley  directly  in  front  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  skir- 
mishers.* A  small  advanced  party  was  placed  in  observa- 
tion on  the  hill  of  Zacatepec,  an  eminence  in  the  Pedregal 
which  commanded  a  \iew  as  far  as  San  Agustin,  and  from 
which  any  advance  of  the  American  troops  could  readily  be 
seen. 

On  the  left  of  Valencia's  main  line  were  the  local  troops  of 
San  Luis  Potosf,  and  on  the  right  was  Cabrera's  brigade, 
made  up  of  auxiliaries  and  "active  militia"  from  Celaya, 
Guanajuato,  and  Quer^taro.  Head-quarters  were  estab- 
lished in  the  rear  of  the  batteries  near  the  centre,  and  a 
second  line  was  formed  by  four  battalions,  including  the 
gaarda  costa  of  Tampico,  troops  who  had  seen  service  in  all 
the  battles  against  Taylor.  The  reserves,  who  were  at  first 
stationed  at  the  ranch  of  Ansaldo  imder  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Salas,  the  late  President  substitute,  was  composed  of 

^  Balbontin  says  the  ranch  itself,  on  the  east  of  the  brook,  was  not  occupied. 
"(Inmuion  Americana^  112.) 
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the  corps  of  engineers;  three  battalions  of  infantiy,  and 
three  regiments  of  cavahy;  but  they  were  soon  withdrawn 
to  join  the  main  body.  The  extreme  right  was  supported 
by  two  regular  battaUons.  In  this  position  Valencia  waited 
until  afternoon;  when  he  received  a  message  from  the  hill 
of  Zacatepec  that  the  Americans  were  advancing  toward 
that  point. 

When  Twiggs  had  crossed  the  Pedregal,  Smith's  brigade, 
which  was  leading,  drove  back  Valencia's  advanced  parties 
and  emerged  in  full  view  of  his  camp.  The  rifle  raiment 
were  sent  forward  as  skirmishers  to  clear  the  ground. 
Descending  into  the  ravine,  they  came  in  contact  with 
some  Mexican  troops  who  were  sheltered  behind  a  maguey 
hedge  within  about  three  himdred  yards  of  Valencia's  in- 
trenchments.  The  riflemen  seem  to  have  fallen  back  at  this 
time  to  the  Padiema  ranch,  so  that  the  skirmishers  on  each 
side  held,  speaking  generally,  the  two  opposite  banks  of  the 
brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  the  Ameii- 
cans  kept  up  an  active  fire,  simulating,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  real  attack. 

As  soon  as  the  Mexican  pickets  had  been  thus  driven  back, 
Magruder's  battery  of  field  artillery  and  the  moimtain  how- 
itzer and  rocket  battery  were  placed  in  position  opposite 
Valencia's  camp  and  about  nine  hundred  yards  distant  from 
it  at  the  top  of  the  easterly  slope  of  the  ravine. 

"As  soon  as  our  batteries  were  established,"  as  Twiggs  reported, 
"the  enemy  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  from  several  of  hb  large 
guns.  The  cannonading  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  several  hours, 
until,  compelled  by  the  loss  of  officers,  men,  and  crippled  pieces,  our 
batteries  were  placed  for  the  time  under  shelter." 

The  cannonading  on  the  American  side  was  indeed  entirely 
futile,  for  the  guns  were  too  light  to  do  any  serious  damage 
to  the  Mexican  forces  at  the  range  at  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fire;  while  the  Mexican  guns,  of  much  heavier 
calibre,  soon  began  to  get  the  range  of  the  American  bat- 
teries and,  as  one  of  Magruder's  men  wrote,  "nothing  but 
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their  excessively  bad  firing  had  saved  our  battery  from  being 
totally  annihilated."  At  sunset  the  American  skirmishers 
seem  to  have  fallen  back  from  the  ravine  toward  a  more  se- 
cure position  in  the  Pedregal;  and  the  batteries  also  were  still 
further  withdrawn,  though  they  were  imable  to  proceed  far 
in  the  darkness  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  groimd.  The 
attack  in  front,  therefore,  accompUshed  nothing,  although 
the  noise  and  fiuy  of  the  cannonading,  and  the  skirmishing 
in  the  ravine,  doubtless  served  to  divert  Valencia's  attention 
from  the  more  important  movements  which  the  American 
commanders  were  making  in  an  effort  to  turn  one  or  the 
other  flank  of  the  Mexican  line. 

A  ^jj;^  flitftfark  up^^^  ^'^Ipnfiia'"  fi^^t,  in  the  face  of  his 
numerous  artillery  and  over  the  difficult  groimd,  had  soon 
been  seen  tp  bft  jmpra/'tijrtg^^  and  it  was  not  seriously  un- 
dertaken. Nor  did  the  groimd  upon  the  American  left  ap- 
pear^ offer  any  prospect  of  success;  and  therefore,  after 
such  examination  as  was  practicable,  Riley's  brigade  of  reg- 
ular troops  were  sent  far  toward  the  American  right  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  road  leading  from  Padiema  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  thus  to  interpose,  if  possible,  between 
Valencia  and  the  city.  The  route  which  Riley  was  com- 
pelled to  take  was,  as  Twiggs  reported, 

''most  difficult  and  tedious,  passing  over  volcanic  rocks  and  across 
large  fissures  barely  narrow  enough  to  permit  the  men  to  get  over  by 
leaping.  Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Tower  of  the  engineers,  this 
brigade  finally  reached  the  main  road,  and  got  in  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  enemy's  position." 

Cadwalader's  brigade  of  Pillow's  division  was  next  sent 
to  join  Riley  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  infantry  to  cross  the  Pedregal  in  the  direction 
which  Riley  had  been  following.  Riley,  however,  without 
waiting  for  Cadwalader,  pushed  forward  across  the  road, 
past  the  hacienda  of  Ansaldo,  toward  the  village  of  San 
Ger6nimo.  Before  he  reached  that  village  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  body  of  cavalry  and  two  battalions  of  infantry 
with  one  field-piece,  which  had  been  sent  from  Valencia's 
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camp.  But  by  this  time  Riley's  troops  had  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  orchards  near  San  Ger6nimo^  and  a  charge  of 
the  Mexican  cavalry;  in  which  Oeneral  Frontera  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  men^  was  quickly  repulsed.  The  Mexi- 
cans, indeed;  appear  to  have  had  little  enthusiasm  in  their 
charge,  and  when  their  leader  fell  the  whole  body  retired, 
and  Riley's  brigade  continued  through  and  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. 

Meanwhile,  Cadwalader  had  struggled  across  the  Pedregal, 
descended  into  the  ravine,  and  reached  the  San  Angel  road, 
when  he  became  aware  of  a  large  body  of  Mexican  troops 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Cad- 
walader was  therefore  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
but  he  faced  toward  his  new  assailants  and  the  latter  did 
not  attack.  Instead,  they  moved  oflf  west  of  the  road  to 
occupy  a  hill  lying  between  the  villages  of  San  Angel  and 
San  Ger6nimo. 

Pillow,  perceiving  the  arrival  of  these  Mexican  reinforce- 
ments at  about  the  same  time  that  Cadwalader  saw  them, 
directed  Morgan's  regiment  of  Pierce's  brigade  to  join  Cad- 
walader; and  at  the  same  time  General  Smith,  with  his 
brigade  of  Twiggs's  division,  followed  Morgan  without  spe- 
cific orders.  The  remaining  regiments  of  Pierce's  brigade 
were  thereupon  moved  forward  to  the  support  of  the  bat- 
teries and  down  the  slopes  of  the  ravine,  occupying  the 
place  which  Smith's  brigade  had  thus  far  held.  This  posi- 
tion they  continued  to  hold  during  the  night,  except  that  a 
body  of  Mexicans  took  and  kept  possession  of  the  ranch 
buildings  of  Padiema. 

While  these  several  movements  were  going  on,  and  some- 
where about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Scott 
himself  arrived  from  San  Agustin.  By  that  time  Riley  and 
Cadwalader  were  in  possession  of  the  ranch  of  AnsaJdo  and 
the  village  of  San  Geronimo,  Riley  having  fallen  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  village  to  join  Cadwalader  when  he  found 
a  large  force  of  cavalry  under  General  Torrejon  in  his  front. 
Scott  saw  at  once  that  if  San  Geronimo  were  strongly  occu- 
pied by  a  force  of  infantry,  such  a  force  could  arrest  the  re- 
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inforcements  which  Santa  Anna  was  apparently  sending 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  thus  ultimately  decide  the  bat- 
tle— ^which  had  now  developed  into  a  much  more  serious 
affair  than  he  had  at  first  intended.  He  therefore  approved 
the  dispositions  made  by  Pillow ;  and  when  General  Shields, 
with  his  volimteer  brigade  of  Quitman's  division  (New  York 
and  South  Carolina),  came  up  from  San  Agustin  somewhat 
later,  Scott  ordered  Shields  to  follow  and  join  the  advanced 
forces  at  San  Ger6nimo. 

The  Mexican  reinforcements  from  the  direction  of  the 
city  were,  in  fact,  imder  the  conunand  of  Santa  Anna  in  per- 
son. He  had  received  news  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  Americans  were  attacking  Valencia's 
position,  and  he  at  once  sent  forward  the  brigade  of  General 
Francisco  P^rez,  then  stationed  at  Coyoacan.  He  himself 
followed  with  his  regiment  of  hussars  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  Vera  Cruz,  together  with  a  field-battery  of  five  pieces.  It 
was,  as  he  reported,  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  this 
whole  force  arrived  near  San  Ger6nimo,  though  the  American 
reports  would  indicate  that  he  was  really  upon  the  ground 
an  hour  or  two  earlier.  He  foimd  it  impossible  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Valencia. 

"There  was,"  he  wrote,  "only  one  practicable  road  from  San  Angel 
to  Padiema,  very  narrow,  and  commanded  right  and  left  by  the  posi- 
tions which  some  of  the  enemy's  battalions  had  seized.  I  endeavored 
to  march  by  the  flank,  and  I  assured  myself  by  examinations  of  the 
gromid  and  by  my  own  observation  that  the  operation  was  not  easy 
during  what  remained  of  that  evening,  since  an  advance  on  the  right 
was  impeded  by  a  deep  ravine  which  extended  more  than  a  league 
toward  some  hills  on  the  southwest  of  San  Angel;  and  there  were  en- 
closures and  broken  ground  on  the  left;  and  as  night  came  on  while 
these  reconnaissances  were  being  made,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  encamp  and  wait  for  daylight.  A  terrible  tempest  followed,  accom- 
panied by  copious  rain,  which  compelled  me  to  order  the  infantry  to 
take  shelter  in  the  neighboring  village  of  San  Angel,  with  orders  to 
return  at  daybreak  to  their  proper  camp;  in  which  I  left  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  who  passed  a  cruel  night  because  it  continued  to  rain 
incessantly  until  morning."  ^ 

^  Apelacian  dl  bum  Criterio,  App.,  98. 
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The  American  troops  meanwhile,  all  but  Shields's  brigade, 
had  assembled  in  the  village  of  San  Ger6nimo  and  between 
that  and  Ansaldo,  facing  Santa  Anna,  and  General  Smith, 
who  took  command  of  the  whole  body  as  the  senior  brigadier 
present,  entertained  an  idea  of  attempting  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  Santa  Anna's  troopS;  but  the  swift  tropical  ni^t 
was  falling  and  it  was  wisely  determined  not  to  b^in  the 
movement.  Shields  crossed  the  high-road  after  dark,  halted 
to  rest  his  men,  and  joined  Smith's  conunand  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night-^r  possibly  near  midnight. 

While  the  American  infantry  was  thus  pushing  in  between 
Valencia  and  Santa  Anna,  Scott,  Twiggs,  and  Pillow  had 
remained  at  the  hill  of  Zacatepec,  for  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  horse  to  follow  the  route  pursued  by  the  American 
infantry,  and  Twiggs  was  lame  and  unable  to  accompany 
his  division  on  foot.  At  sunset  Scott  returned  to  head- 
quarters at  San  Agustin,  where  he  was  jomed  later  by  Twiggs 
and  Pillow,  who,  in  trying  to  find  Pierce's  brigade,  had  lost 
their  way,  and  had  almost  ridden  into  Valencia's  camp. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee  came 
in  from  San  Ger6nimo,  having  managed  to  make  his  way 
through  the  darkness  aid  falling  rain  i^  spite  of  imiumerable 
dangers  and  difficulties.^  Lee  reported  that  the  conmaand- 
ing  officers  at  San  Ger6nimo  had  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tack  upon  the  rear  of  Valencia's  position  immediately  before 
daylight  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  movement  they  wished  "a  powerful  diversion"  to 
be  made  on  the  front  of  Valencia's  position.  The  plan  was 
cordially  approved  by  Scott,  who  directed  that  one  brigade 
of  Worth's  division,  and  the  remaining  brigade  of  Quitman's 
division,  should  start  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment — 
which  would  not  be  until  daylight — to  join  Pierce's  brigade. 
Twiggs  and  Lee  then  set  out  and  rejoined  Pierce  that  night; 
but  Pillow,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  was  urged 
by  Scott  to  remain  at  head-quarters  until  morning — ^which  he 
did. 

*  "The  greatest  feat  of  physical  and  moral  courage  performed  by  any  in- 
dividual, in  my  knowledge,  pending  the  campaign." — (Testimony  of  General 
Soott  in  Pillow's  court  of  inquiry;  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  73.) 
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Meanwhile  the  American  force  at  San  Ger6nimo  passed 
some  bitterly  uncomfortable  hours.  The  night  was  exces- 
sively cold  and  unusually  rainy,  and  the  men — exposed  to 
the  weather,  without  tents,  and  with  Uttlefood — suffered 
severely,  Fortimately  for  them,  the  Mexican  troops  were 
suffering  quite  as  much  from  the  elements  and  exhibited  no 
desire  to  renew  the  conflict  of  the  afternoon.  Santa  Anna 
remained  at  San  Angel,  waiting  for  daylight,  while  Valencia 
in  his  camp  was  celebrating  what  he  regarded  as  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Mexican  army.  In  a  despatch  dated  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night  from  "the  triumphant  camp  of  Padiema" 
he  reported  that  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the  whole 
American  army  he  had  put  their  forces  to  shameful  flight; 
and  that,  the  honor  of  the  republic  having  been  preserved 
by  the  efforts  of  those  mider  his  command,  he  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  promoting  the  officers  who  had  had  a  share  "in 
this  heroic  day."  By  a  general  order  to  his  troops,  he 
thanked  them  for  their  distinguished  services  in  repelling 
the  invaders  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
promoted  a  number  of  officers  by  name.^  At  9  p.  m.  he 
sent  a  second  despatch  to  the  Minister  of  War,  condenming 
the  failure  of  Santa  Anna's  troops,  "  commanded  by  the  crim- 
inal General  Don  Francisco  P6rez,"  who  had  not  only  failed 
to  assist  him,  but  had  not  even  sent  him  a  single  message  to 
inform  him  where  the  enemy  was  so  that  he  could  complete 
his  triumph  "and  destroy  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  who  are  shut  up  in  Anzaldo  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  men."  ^ 

This  last  despatch  was  sent  as  a  reply  to  a  verbal  ^rder 
from  Santa  Anna — ^transmitted  by  an  aid  who  had  managed 
to  get  from  San  Angel  to  the  hill  of  Padiema  by  a  circui- 
tous moimtain  route— to  the  effect  ttat  Valencia  should  spike 
his  guns  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible  that  same  night  to 
join  the  main  army.  Valencia  was  further  informed  that 
Santa  Anna  had  with  him  six  thousand  men,  with  five  guns, 
but  was  imable  to  attack  the  enemy  in  consequence  of  the 

^Valencia  to  Minister  of  War,  Aug.  19,  1847;  Apdadon  al  buen  CriUrio, 
App.,  154-160. 
'Same  to  same,  Aug.  19,  1847;  tbid.,  155. 
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ravines  which  were  in  his  front.  But  Valencia;  without  allow- 
ing Santa  Anna's  aid  to  finish  delivering  his  message,  inter- 
rupted to  say  that  he  had  fought  the  enemy  for  five  hourS; 
that  he  was  now  holding  him  with  one  battalion  of  infantry 
and  Torrejon's  cavalry,  and  that  he  (Valencia)  would  not 
retreat.  This  message,  with  Valencia's  note,  was  delivered 
to  Santa  Anna  before  morning  by  the  aid  who  had  left  Valen- 
cia's camp  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.^ 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (Friday, 
August  20)  the  American  troops  from  San  Ger6nimo  were 
pimctually  ready  to  start  for  the  attack  upon  Valencia's 
rear.  The  route  which  they  designed  to  follow  was  the  ra- 
vine coming  in  from  the  southwest  and  falling  into  the  main 
stream  just  south  of  the  place  where  the  Americans  had 
crossed  the  latter  on  the  afternoon  before.  The  men  were 
drenched  to  the  skin,  cold,  and  hungry;  but  these  phy^cal 
discomforts  probably  served  only  to  sharpen  their  anxiety 
for  action.  The  line  of  the  advance  had  been  reconnoitred 
by  Riley  on  the  afternoon  before,  and  was  re-examined  by 
engineers  and  other  staff  officers  during  the  night;  but  the 
ground  was  so  difficult  and  the  night  so  dark  that  it  was  not 
imtil  nearly  daylight  that  the  last  of  the  American  troops 
were  out  of  the  village.  Riley's  brigade  led,  followed  by 
Cadwalader  and  then  Smith,  while  Shields  was  left  behind 
at  Ansaldo. 

By  sunrise  the  leading  American  troops  had  reached  a 
point  directly  in  the  rear  of  Valencia's  position  and,  having 
drawn  their  wet  loads  and  renewed  the  priming  of  their  mus- 
kets, made  ready  to  attack.  They  were  still  sheltered  by 
the  westerly  slope  of  the  hill  from  Valencia's  observation,  but 
as  they  rose  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  found  that  their 
movement  had  just  been  discovered.  With  loud  shouts  the 
American  troops  at  once  dashed  from  three  directions  into 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Mexican  intrenchments,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  hasty  fire  of  two  guns  which  had 
been  turned  in  their  direction,  and  by  a  scattering  fire  of  ill- 
aimed  musketry.  The  Mexicans  were  naturally  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  for  Valencia  fled  at  the  very  beginning  of 

^  Memorandum  of  J.  M.  Ramiro;  ibid,,  155. 
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the  combat  and  the  command  devolved  upon  ex-President 
Salas,  as  second  in  command.  Salas  ordered  the  cavahy  to 
charge,  but  Torrejon,  "far  from  obeying  my  order,  took  to 
cowardly  flight,  and  the  cavalry  following  his  example 
trampled  down  the  infantry  and  ended  by  scattering  them, 
thus  consummating  our  defeat."  The  flying  Mexicans 
gained  the  San  Angel  road,  and,  as  they  passed  near  An- 
saldo,  Shields's  brigade  opened  upon  them,  while  Pierce,  who 
had  advanced  toward  the  ranch  of  Padiema,  crossed  the 
stream  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  battle  itself  lasted 
just  seventeen  minutes,  but  the  road  toward  the  capital  was 
strewed  for  miles  with  the  Mexican  dead  and  woimded. 

"Thus,"  as  Scott  reported,  "was  the  great  victory  at  Contreras 
achieved;  one  road  to  the  capital  opened;  700  of  the  enemy  killed; 
813  prisoners,  including,  among  88  officers,  4  generals;  besides  many 
colors  and  standards;  22  pieces  of  brass  ordnance — half  of  large  calibre; 
thousands  of  small  arms  and  accoutrements;  an  immense  quantity  of 
shot,  shells,  powder  and  cartridges;  700  pack  mules,  many  horses, 
etc.,  &c. — all  in  our  hands." 

Two  of  the  guns  taken  from  Valencia  were  the  brass  six- 
pounders  which  had  been  captured  from  Taylor  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  They  were  retaken  by  a  company  of  the 
fourth  artillery — ^the  same  regiment  which  had  lost  the  guns, 
"though  without  the  loss  of  honor" — and  the  achievement 
was  greeted  by  what  a  Mexican  officer  described  as  ^^  hurras 
oJbronaderasy  ^ 

^  Scott's  report  of  Contreras  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  303-308. 
Annexed  thereto  are  the  reports  of  his  subordinates,  which  are  combined  with 
the  reports  of  the  subsequent  battle  of  Churubusco.  A  great  mass  of  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  events  of  that  day  will  be  found  in  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General  Pillow,  who  had  been 
charged  by  Scott  with  writing  untruthful  accounts  of  this  battle,  in  which 
Scott's  own  share  in  it  was  improperly  minimized.  The  evidence  wiU  be  found 
in  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.  The  findings  and  opinion  of  the  court 
exonerating  Pillow  are  at  pages  328,  329.  The  reports  of  Santa  Anna  and 
Anaya  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Apdadon  al  huen  Criterion  and  have 
been  ahready  referred  to.  For  the  statements  of  other  eye-witnesses  of  the 
battle  see  Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldiery  253;  Hitchcock,  276-279;  Bal- 
bontin,  110-118.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Ripley  (who  was  at  this 
time  on  Pillow's  staff),  211-246;  Wilcox,  358-377;  and  Apuntea  para  la  His^ 
toria  de  la  Querra,  231-242. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

CHURUBUSCO 

Scott,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  orders  during  the  night  of 
Thursday,  the  nineteenth  of  August — ^while  the  American 
troops  in  the  village  of  San  Ger6nimo  were  making  their 
preparations  for  next  morning's  attack  on  Valencia's  camp — 
for  Worth  to  leave  one  of  his  brigades  in  front  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  to  march  with  the  rest  of  his  division  and  Quit- 
man's remaining  brigade  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  the  Pe- 
dregal.  The  orders  were  duly  obeyed,  and  the  two  brigades 
started  for  their  destination  early  on  Friday  morning;  but 
before  they  had  gone  far  they  received  news  of  the  successful 
assault  upon  the  Mexican  camp,  together  with  orders  from 
General  Scott  directing  them  to  turn  back.  Worth  was  then 
ordered  to  attack  the  lines  of  San  Antonio  in  front  with  his 
whole  division,  as  soon  as  Pillow's  and  Twiggs's  divisions, 
moving  through  San  Angel,  should  approach  the  rear  of  that 
position,  while  Quitman's  one  small  brigade  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  hospitals  and  trains  at  San  Agustin.  Scott 
himself  had  ridden  out  toward  the  front  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  arrived  after  Valencia's  defeat  was  accomplished, 
and  while  pursuers  and  pursued  were  streaming  down  the 
San  Angel  road.  He  at  once  gave  directions  for  an  advance 
through  San  Angel,  in  the  direction  of  the  rear  of  the  Mexi- 
can works  at  San  Antonio. 

The  road,  after  passing  through  San  Angel,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  forked,  the  left-hand  road  lead- 
ing to  Tacubaya  and  Chapultepec  through  well-cultivated 
fields  of  com  and  maguey,  while  the  right-hand  branch, 
curving  to  the  west,  crossed  the  Magdalena  Brook  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  on  came  to  the  famous  old 
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village  of  Coyoacan,  the  first  seat  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  New  Spain  and  the  favorite  residence  of  Cortes. 

From  Coyoacan,  one  road  led  nearly  due  north  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  Another  road  led  northeasterly,  direct  to  the 
bridge  of  Chnrubusco  and  past  the  neighboring  convent, 
where  Santa  Anna  two  days  before  had  been  quartered. 
And  a  third  road  led  southeasterly  to  the  hacienda  of  San 
Antonio,  joining  the  Acapulco  highway  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  Mexican  works.  Scott,  on  reaching  Coyoacan,  had  there- 
fore his  choice,  first,  of  marching  upon  the  city  of  Mexico 
or  upon  Tacubaya  and  Chapultepec,  leaving  San  Antonio 
and  Churubusco  behind  him  and  to  the  east;  or,  second,  of 
proceeding  northeasterly  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  at  San  Antonio  if  they  were  defeated  by  Worth's  at- 
tack in  front;  or,  third,  of  marching  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  rear  of  San  Antonio.  Advancing  cautiously  toward 
Coyoacan,  Scott's  force  drove  out  or  captured  the  Mexican 
troops  left  there  in  observation,  and  halted  to  arrange  for 
future  movements.  Captain  Lee,  of  the  engineers,  was  sent 
with  Philip  Kearny's  troop  of  dragoons  and  the  rifle  regi- 
ment to  reconnoitre  the  rear  of  San  Antonio,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Stevens  was  directed  to  observe  the  field  from  the 
steeple  of  the  village  church  of  Coyoacan.  Within  ten 
minutes  the  latter  officer  reported  that  the  enemy  were 
abandoning  San  Antonio,  and  that  the  road  for  a  mile  was 
occupied  by  his  troops  and  baggage  in  retreat. 

Worth,  as  it  turned  out,  had  not  literally  followed  the 
orders  given  him  to  wait  in  front  of  San  Antonio  imtil  he 
heard  the  soimd  of  an  attack  upon  its  rear,  but  had  moved 
his  troops  so  as  to  be  ready  to  assault  it  both  in  front  and 
rear.  The  groimd  had  been  most  carefully  reconnoitred  on 
the  three  previous  days,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Worth  began  his  movement  by  sending  Clarke's  brigade  to 
his  left,  across  a  portion  of  the  Pedregal,  so  as  to  turn  the 
fortified  Mexican  position.  The  other  brigade  (Garland's), 
with  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  was  advanced  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  intrenchments  with  instructions  to  storm 
them  if  opportimity  offered. 
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But  before  these  dispositions  had  fairly  been  made  the 
Mexicans  had  begun  to  evacuate  the  works,  which,  of  course, 
had  become  untenable  since  Scott's  main  force  had  gained 
their  rear  at  Coyoacan.  Clarke,  therefore,  moving  across 
the  rocks  on  the  left  of  the  road,  foimd  nothing  but  a  few 
skirmishers  in  his  front  whom  he  easily  drove  away,  and  as 
he  approached  the  high-road  about  a  thousand  yards  north 
of  San  Antonio  he  discovered  the  garrison  of  the  hacienda 
in  full  retreat.  Falling  &t  once  upon  the  Mexican  column, 
he  cut  it  nearly  in  two,  whereupon  the  rear  portion,  under 
the  command  of  ex-President  Bravo — a  force,  as  Worth 
estimated,  of  about  two  thousand  men  with  four  guns — ^took 
a  cross-road  leading  due  east  from  the  highway  toward  the 
Penon  and  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  force  rapidly  retreated  along  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  Churubusco.  By  the  time  Clarke  had  thus 
cut  the  Mexican  colunm  in  two  Garland's  brigade  had 
taken  San  Antonio  without  resistance,  and  following  along 
the  road  joined  Clarke's  brigade,  and  the  whole  reimited 
division  moved  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
disregarding  entirely  the  Mexican  force  which  had  fled  to 
the  east. 

As  they  approached  the  bridge  of  Churubusco  on  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  Mexicans  they  found  that  a  regularly  con- 
structed tete  de  pont  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  it,  which 
appeared  to  be  held  by  a  large  force.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Churubusco  River,  in  rear  of  the  works,  there  was  "a 
dense  line  of  infantry  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  West 
of  the  road  a  convent  was  seen,  "strongly  occupied  with 
troops  and  protected  by  batteries  and  field  defences,"  and 
it  was  obvious  at  once  that  the  carrying  of  this  position  by  a 
direct  attack  would  prove  a  very  serious  task  for  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Meanwhile,  the  Mexicans  who  had  retreated 
from  San  Antonio  were  pouring  through  the  t&te  de  porU 
and  across  the  bridge  in  great  confusion.  One  gun  and  sev- 
eral ammunition  wagons  were  abandoned  on  the  road,  block- 
ing the  advance  of  the  American  troops,  but  at  the  same 
time  affording  them  some  cover  from  the  heavy  fire  which 
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was  opened  from  the  Mexican  works  as  soon  as  the  head 
of  Worth's  column  came  within  range. 

Scott  had  not  yet  secured  any  information  in  regard  to 
what  works  existed  at  and  near  Churubusco,  nor  had  he  any 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  and 
Tacubaya;  but  he  did  know  that  the  most  direct  and  the 
best  road  to  the  city  from  his  depot  at  San  Agustin  was 
the  highway  which  passed  through  San  Antonio  and  Churu- 
busco.  His  first  thought,  therefore,  had  simply  been  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  which  was  presented  by  the  hacienda  of 
San  Antonio  and  its  surrounding  works,  and  the  moment 
he  learned  of  the  abandonment  of  that  position  he  sent 
Pillow,  with  one  of  his  brigades  (Cadwalader's),  to  operate 
with  Worth  along  the  line  of  the  highway.  At  the  same  time 
Twiggs,  with  Smith's  brigade  and  a  field-battery,  was  sent 
to  seize  the  road  near  the  convent  of  San  Mateo  at  Churu- 
busco.*  Pierce's  brigade  was  soon  after  ordered  to  take  a 
road  leading  north  from  Coyoacan — ^not  with  a  view  to  at- 
tacking the  city,  but  in  order  to  come  in  on  the  Acapulco 
road  still  further  north  and  in  the  rear  of  the  convent;  and 
shortly  afterward  Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs's  division  was 
sent  to  follow  Smith's  brigade  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vent, while  Shields's  brigade  of  Quitman's  division  was  or- 
dered to  follow  Pierce. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Scott's  whole  plan  was  based  upon 
the  idea  of  clearing  the  Acapulco  road.  He  had  proposed  to 
carry  the  intrenchments  at  San  Antonio  by  a  concerted  at- 
tack, and  then  to  seize  the  road  at  three  different  points  in 
the  rear  of  San  Antonio  by  Pillow,  Twiggs,  and  Shields,  re- 
spectively. He  had  never  coimted  upon  a  strong  defence  at 
the  Chiuiibusco  bridge,  and  his  whole  thought  was  to  defeat 
and  still  further  scatter  the  Mexican  army,  thus  dispersing 
the  last  organized  military  force  of  his  enemy.  But  his 
plans  had  to  be  rapidly  changed  by  the  imexpected  obstacles 
which  were  now  discovered. 

The  Churubusco  River,  formed  by  a  succession  of  moim- 
tain  streams — of  which  the  Magdalena  Brook  is  one — runs  at 

^  Erroneously  called,  in  the  American  reports,  the  convent  of  San  Pablo. 
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this  point  almost  precisely  east;  and  although  it  had  doubt- 
less; in  past  timeS;  meandered  through  the  marshy  ground 
south  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  had,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  battle  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  been  made  into  a  drain- 
age ditch,  perfectly  straight,  and  with  high  banks  on  each 
side  to  prevent  its  overflowing  the  flat  fields  north  and  south 
of  it.  At  the  point  where  the  Acapulco  road  crossed  the 
river  the  strong  t&te  de  porU  just  spoken  of  had  been  thrown 
up  a  few  days  before  by  Santa  Anna's  engineers.  It  was  an 
earthwork  of  strong  profile  with  a  wet  ditch  in  its  front, 
which  was  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  now  (near  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  season)  at  its  height.^  It  moimted  five 
guns  manned  by  the  companies  of  St.  Patrick  (American 
deserters)  and  by  the  battalion  of  Tlalpa. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwesterly  from  the  bridge, 
upon  the  road  leading  to  Coyoacan,  stands  the  convent  of 
San  Mateo,  a  venerable  building  dating  from  the  year 
1678,  which  still  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive objects  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  little  convent  church,  now  rarely  used,  is 
of  solid  and  sombre  Spanish  masonry,  but  is  finished  on  its 
western  front  with  blue  tiles  or  azulejos,  which  add  a  delight- 
ful touch  to  the  quaintness  and  incomparable  charm  of  the 
group  of  buildings.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chm^ch  is  a 
beautiful  patio  with  a  gallery  on  the  second  story,  and 
orange-trees  blossoming  in  the  midst  of  it  add  beauty  and 
perfume  to  the  secluded  spot.  The  convent  is  surrounded 
with  large  gardens  which  must  once  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  Franciscan  brothers,  and  about  which  stood,  and 
still  stands,  a  strong  masonry  wall  some  twelve  feet  in 
height,  the  whole  constituting  a  very  formidable  place  of 
defence. 

Under  Santa  Anna's  directions  the  walls  had  been  scaf- 
folded on  the  inside,  giving  protection  for  infantry,  while 
upon  the  south  and  southwest  strong  intrenchments  had 
been  constructed  outside  the  convent  walls,  which  mounted 

^  In  winter  the  bed  of  the  river  is  absolutely  dry.    Even  in  August  it  was 
perfectly  fordable. 
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six  pieces  of  artilleiy  and  had  an  adequate  infantiy  sup- 
port;  principally  the  two  battalions  of  the  national  guards 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  known  as  Independencia  and  Bravo, 
who  had  been  brought  here  from  El  Penon  two  days  before.* 

When  the  American  troops  from  Coyoacan  came  up  the 
Mexican  position  was  thus  assailed  almost  simultaneously 
by  Worth  on  the  southeast  and  by  Twiggs  on  the  south- 
west; but  the  movements  of  these  two  commanders  were 
made  without  concert  and  without  any  adequate  reconnois- 
sance.  Nor  were  the  two  brigades  under  Shields  and  Pierce, 
which  had  crossed  the  Churubusco  River  west  of  the  con- 
vent, in  touch  with  the  forces  of  either  Worth  or  Twiggs,  so 
that  the  battle  which  followed  consisted  in  reality  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  combats,  which  must  be  separately 
d^cribed. 

Worth,  as  has  already  been  stated,  advanced  along  the 
Acapulco  highway.  A  little  before  noon,  just  before  his 
division  reached  the  scattered  houses  forming  the  village  of 
Churubusco,  he  was  joined  by  Pillow  with  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  who  had  turned  off  in  his  march  toward  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Antonio  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  works 
at  the  latter  point  had  fallen,  that  the  head  of  Worth's  di- 
vision was  opening  fire  on  the  Ute  de  pont,  and  that  Twiggs 
was  beginning  his  attack  upon  the  convent.  Worth  at  once 
sent  Garland's  brigade  to  the  east  of  the  road,  where  it  was 
formed  in  line  facing  northwesterly  toward  the  t&te  de  pont. 
Clarke's  brigade  still  held  the  road  itself,  while  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  under  Pillow,  was  sent  to  the  west  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  convent  and  the  bridge;  but  the  cross-fire  from 
these  two  points  was  so  severe  that  Cadwalader  was  able  to 
effect  little.  Nor  was  a  direct  attack  down  the  road  upon 
the  principal  front  of  the  Ute  de  pont  successful,  for  Clarke's 
troops  were  soon  driven  back  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
Mexican  works,  and  they  also  were  directed  to  turn  off  into 
the  marshy  fields  already  occupied  by  Garland's  brigade. 
Worth's  division  now  formed  a  quarter  of  a  circle  east  of  the 

^  The  other  two  battalions,  Victoria  and  Hidalgo,  had  been  stationed  at  San 
Antonio,  and,  as  they  retreated,  to  the  city,  did  not  fire  a  shot  that  day. 
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road,  with  its  right  flank-  reaching  nearly  to  the  Churubusoo 
River  and  its  left  to  the  highway,  and  in  that  formation  it 
advanced  slowly  through  the  tail  com — ^which  had  not  been 
cut  down  except  close  to  the  works — suffering  heavy  loss, 
but  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  on  the  Mexican  intrenchments 
as  well  as  upon  the  infantry  lining  the  north  bank  of  the 
river. 

Twiggs,  in  his  advance  from  Coyoacan  upon  Churubusco, 
came  into  action  just  as  the  Mexican  infantry  in  the  convent 
and  tite  de  pont  first  opened  fire  upon  the  head  of  Worth's 
division,  and  he  ordered  forward  a  battery  of  hght  artifleiy 
to  a  point  from  which  his  engineers  ass2red  hL  the  gZ 
could  fire  upon  the  convent.  Their  statement  was  that  only 
a  single  piece  of  Mexican  artillery  was  in  position;  but  this 
supposed  one-gun  battery  soon  proved  to  be  simply  the 
western  salient  of  the  work  in  front  of  the  convent,  which 
was  armed  with  six  guns.  Twiggs's  whole  division  was  now 
rapidly  brought  up,  and  formed  in  the  fields  a  rough  semi- 
circle to  the  south  and  west  of  the  convent,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  tall  com  through  which  they  advanced,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  most  severe  fire  from  the  mtrenchments  in  their 
front  and  from  the  roofs  of  the  convent  buildings.  For 
upward  of  two  hom^  the  contest  at  this  point  continued, 
the  Americans  very  slowly  gaining  ground,  until  at  length 
the  slackening  of  the  Mexican  fire  indicated  the  exhausting 
of  their  ammunition. 

Shields  and  Pierce,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  heavily 
engaged  with  the  Mexican  reserves  stationed  along  the 
Acapulco  road  north  of  the  Churubusco  River.  The  Mexi- 
can infantry  along  the  road  was  partly  sheltered  by  maguey 
hedges  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  while  a  body  of  their 
cavalry  was  sent  across  the  fields  to  interpose  between  the 
American  force  and  the  convent.  The  American  advance 
was  much  delayed  by  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil  and  by 
the  numerous  ditches  with  which  the  fields  were  cut  up, 
but  the  men  found  some  protection  in  the  scattered  farm 
buildings  of  the  hacienda  of  Portales.  They  were  all  volun- 
teers or  raw  recraits,  and  being  attacked  in  front  and  flank, 
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and  suffering  heavy  loss,  were  at  times  thrown  into  con- 
siderable disorder  and  could  do  little  more  than  hold  their 
ground. 

Thus  the  battle  raged  on  the  east,  south,  and  north  of  the 
Mexican  position;  but  as  Worth's  troops  slowly  closed  in 
upon  the  me  deparU  and  Twiggs's  division  on  the  convent, 
the  Mexican  fire  began  visibly  to  slacken.  Presently  the 
Mexican  troops  lining  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Churubusco 
River  were  observed  to  give  way  and  retreat  through  the 
fields  in  their  rear  toward  the  city.  A  party  of  American 
troops  of  different  regiments  from  Worth's  right,  quickly 
waded  the  river  east  of  the  t&te  de  pent  and  formed  in  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  that  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remain- 
der of  his  men,  who  had  been  slowly  working  through  the 
com,  came  out  on  the  small  open  space  immediately  in  front 
of  the  intrenchments.  By  this  time  Pillow's  men,  who  had 
been  imable  to  penetrate  between  the  Ute  de  pent  and  the 
convent,  crossed  the  road  and  joined  Worth's  division,  and 
the  entire  force,  dashing  through  the  wet  ditches  waist- 
deep,  poured  over  the  parapets  and  into  the  intrenchments, 
which  they  cleared  with  the  bayonet  in  a  very  few  instants. 

"The  garrison  of  the  t^te  du  pont,"  says  Ripley,  who,  as  a  member 
of  Pillow's  staff,  was  on  the  spot,  "  made  but  short  resistance.  A  few 
shots  were  delivered,  a  few  bayonets  crossed,  and  the  greater  number 
fled  over  the  bridge  toward  the  city,  leaving  three  guns,  two  standards, 
and  twenty-seven  officers  and  privates  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
whose  loud  and  continued  shouts  succeeded  the  roar  of  hostile  mus- 
ketry and  cannon  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been  delivered 
from  the  parapet."  * 

>  I '  1 1  1 

The  first  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  t^te  de  pont  was  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  the  American  troops  north  of  the  river. 
The  flight  of  the  garrison  threw  the  Mexican  reserve  into  dis- 
order, and  the  entire  body,  in  one  intermingled  mass,  poured 
along  the  road  toward  the  city,  pursued  by  the  whole  of  Pil- 
low's and  Worth's  infantry,  which  had  crossed  the  bridge 
and  joined  the  party  that  had  previously  waded  the  river. 
Shields  and  Pierce  at  once  advanced  to  the  highway  and, 

» Ripley,  II,  273. 
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with  Harney's  dragoons^  joined  Worth  and  Pillow  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  Mexicans. 

Meanwhile,  for  some  short  period  of  time,  the  convent 
still  held  out.  Twiggs  had  carried  the  intrenchments  in  its 
front  at  about  the  same  time  that  Worth  carried  the  tite  de 
p(nk,  and  the  defenders  fell  back  into  the  convent  itself. 
But  one  of  the  captured  guns  of  the  t&te  de  pont  was  placed 
in  position  and  opened  fire  upon  the  convent,  Duncan's  bat- 
tery of  Worth's  division  opened  on  it  from  the  main  road,  and 
one  of  Pillow's  regiments  was  ordered  to  move  to  a  position 
on  the  north  of  the  convent  and  attack  it  upon  that  side; 
but  before  this  regiment  could  get  into  action  a  white  flag 
was  hung  out  on  the  church  tower.  Smith's  brigade  of 
Twiggs's  division  received  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  who 
numbered  after  the  surrender  104  officers  and  1,155  mat 
There  were  also  captured  at  this  point  seven  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, much  ammimition,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small-aims. 
Among  the  officers  who  surrendered  were  General  Manud 
Rincon,  who  commanded  the  post,  and  who  had  defended 
Vera  Cruz  at  the  time  of  the  French  attack;  ex-President 
Anaya;  and  Don  Manuel  Eduardo  Gorostiza,  who  had  been 
Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States  twelve  years  before 
and  had  given  so  much  offence  to  President  Jackson.  Goros- 
tiza was  now  colonel  of  the  Bravo  battalion  of  the  national 
guards  of  Mexico. 

Scott,  whose  head-quarters  had  remained  at  Coyoacan 
during  ihe  battle,  now  sent  orders  to  give  up  purJt,  and 
accordingly  the  infantry  were  halted  a  mile  or  two  north 
of  the  Churubusco  bridge,  though  the  cavalry,  with  Worth's 
permission,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city,  where  a  small  body  of  dragoons  dashed  into 
the  crowded  mass  of  fugitives.  As  the  American  cavalry 
galloped  up,  the  artillery  near  the  gate  ot  San  Antonio  A  bad 
opened  on  the  party,  inflicting  severe  loss.  Captain  Philip 
Kearny  lost  an  arm,  and  Major  Mills,  of  one  of  the  infantry 
regiments,  a  volunteer  in  this  charge,  was  killed  actually 
within  the  gate ;  and  thus  ended  the  fighting  of  the  eventful 
day  which  had  been  begun  by  the  defeat  of  Valencia  near 
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Contreras,  and  had  witnessed  the  successive  occupation  by 
the  American  troops  of  San  Angel,  Coyoacan,  San  Antonio, 
and  Churubusco.^ 

The  various  conflicts  near  Contreras  and  Churubusco  on 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  August  were,  in  effect, 
parts  of  one  single  battle,  and  may  be  reviewed  as  a  whole. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  as  to  the  num- 
bers engaged  on  either  side.  Valencia's  force  on  the  hill  of 
Padiema  was  variously  stated,  the  American  estimates  be- 
ing apparently  a  great  deal  too  high.  His  entire  division, 
including  cavalry,  probably  never  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand men;  and  allowing  some  diminution  from  sickness  he 
could  hardly  have  had  in  his  camp  much  over  four  thousand 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attacking  force  west  of  the 
San  Angel  road  consisted  of  four  brigades  of  Scott's  army 
with  onfki^e  regiment  of  Pierce's  brigade,  md  must  have 
comprised  almost  half  of  Scott's  army,  or  nearly  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  remainder  of  Kerce's  brigade,  with  some 
artillery  and  other  small  detachments,  which  occupied  the 
edge  of  the  Pedregal  east  of  the  road,  very  likely  brought 
the  total  American  force  on  the  field  up  to  six  thousand 
men. 

The  force  which  Santa  Anna  brought  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reKeving  and  withdrawing  Valencia  from  his  position 
at  Padiema,  was  also  undoubtedly  very  much  overestimated 
by  the  American  officers.  It  consisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
principally  of  the  brigade  of  General  Francisco  P6rez,  to- 
gether with  the  regiment  of  hussars  constituting  Santa 
Anna's  personal  escort,  and  a  regiment  of  Ught  cavalry  of 
Vera  Cruz,  together  with  a  field-battery  of  five  guns.  As 
Pdrez  had  under  him  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 


^Scott's  official  report  of  the  day  of  Churubusco,  with  the  reports  of  his 
subordinates,  are  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  308-354.  Santa  Anna's 
report  (dated  Nov.  21,  1847)  is  printed  in  Apelacion  al  buen  CrUerio,  App., 
OChlOl.  For  accounts  by  other  eye-witnesses  see  Semmes,  396-409;  Ripley, 
II,  246-285;  Stevens,  67-74.  See  also  Apurdes  yam  la  HxaUrria  de  la  Cfuerra, 
243-258;  Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasion  Americana,  346-379,  and  the  same  author's 
Vida  de  OaroiHza,  94-111;  and  Wilcox,  378-397. 
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officers  and  men,  and  as  Santa  Anna  brought  up,  in  addi- 
tion, probably  less  than  a  thousand,  his  whole  force  was 
something  over  four  thousand;  so  that  the  two  Mexican 
forces  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth — Valencia's  and 
Santa  Anna's — ^may  be  roughly  estimated  at  eight  thousand 
men. 

Scott  asserts  that  at  Churubusco  and  its  neighborhood  the 
Mexicans  had  twenty-seven  thousand  men — another  state- 
ment which,  is  evidently  exaggerated.  The  total  Mexican 
force  imder  arms  a  few  days  previous  probably  did  not 
much  exceed  twenty  thousand  in  all.  From  this  must  be 
deducted  the  cavalry  division  of  Alvarez,  which  on  the  day 
of  Churubusco  was  in  observation  east  of  San  Agustin;  the 
whole  division  of  Valencia,  or  over  four  thousand  men;  a 
large  part  of  the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  which  had  fled 
easterly  toward  Mexicalcingo  and  the  Penon;  and  the  de- 
tachments which  had  been  left  at  the  various  gates  of  the 
city,  or  were  posted  at  the  Penon  and  Chapultepec.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  effective  Mexican  force  at 
the  bridge  and  convent  of  Churubusco,  and  along  the  road 
leading  from  the  bridge  toward  the  city,  did  not  exceed  nine 
thousand,  or  at  most  ten  thousand  men. 

The  American  force  attacking  Churubusco  consisted  of 
Scott's  entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  and  a  detachment  of  marines,  who 
were  left  behind  at  San  Agustin  under  Quitman  to  care  for 
the  principal  depot  and  the  hospitals  at  that  point.  Three 
himdred  and  fifty  men  of  Worth's  division  were  also  left 
behind,  to  take  care  of  his  trains  and  baggage ;  and  the  fourth 
regiment  of  artillery,  with  small  detachments  of  Pillow's 
force,  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  Padiema.  The  result  is 
that  the  effective  American  force  attacking  Churubusco  may 
be  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand  men. 

With  respect  to  the  losses  sustained  oli  both  sides  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  with  accuracy.  The  returns  from  the 
American  army  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  losses  on 
the  nineteenth  and  the  losses  on  the  twentieth  of  August. 
The   total   for  both  days  amounted  to  137  killed,  879 
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wounded;  and  40  missing;  or^  in  all,  aggregate  losses  of  1,056 
— very  nearly  one-tenth  of  Scott's  entire  army. 

The  Mexican  losses  no  one  ever  attempted  to  state  in  exact 
figures.  The  prisoners  taken  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
nmnbered  2,637  men  and  oflBicers,  including  eight  generals, 
two  of  whom — Anaya  and  Salas — had  temporarily  filled 
the  office  of  President  of  the  republic.  Scott  estimated  the 
Mexican  killed  and  wounded  in  those  two  days  at  four  thou- 
sand of  all  ranks,  which  may  very  likely  be  an  overestimate, 
although  it  is  apparent  that  their  losses  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy.  But,  in  addition,  a  very  large  number  of 
the  men  who  fled  were  undoubtedly  dispersed  and  never  re- 
joined the  ranks;  so  that  the  actual  losses  otthe  Mexican 
army  in  the  two  days  jnay.be,^tated».  with  gome  4^gggQ^ 

TirnhftKTTty^  At  not  \f^  \^^jj^  gj^^  |>iniiRfl.nH  mftn.^     In  ac^fRoSl 

to  tfieloss  of  men  was  the  capture  oiainne^exican  artillery 
at  Padiema  /md  Churubusco — stated  by  Scott  at  thirty- 
seven  pieces — ^and  the  capture  or  destruction  of  immense 
quantities  of  small-arms,  ammunition,  and  other  suppUes. 

Besides  these  material  losses,  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
Mexican  troops  constituted  an  even  greater  diminution  of  . 

their  effective  fighting  strength.    T^e  American  army  had  / 

nQW.fl?etanfl  ovprmmp  t.hR  MCTra^jeVJSi^^  ^ 

JSftL  They  bad  fought  in  the  open  field,  they  had  conducted 
a  siege,  and  they  had  successfully  stormed  fortified  positions 
deemed  by  the  Mexicans  impregnable.  They  had  also  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  succeeded  in  turning,  and  thus  captur- 
ing without  fighting,  the  most  strongly  prepared  outer  de- 
fences of  the  capital.  TJjejr  were  now  at  the  city's  gates 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expecte3[jflfiat  t£e  rant  arid  He' df  the 
Mexleajr  iarmy  would  thenc_gfQCTrftrd  nnake..any  veiy^oBsti- 
nate  defence  against  assailants  who  had  shown  themselves 
so  supenor  m  gygyy  variety  of  warfare.  * 

^■^te^duelol^^  ^ 

*  The  Mexican  official  returns  July  7, 1847,  gave  the  total  force  in  the  capi- 
tal as  17,448  men.  This  was  exclusive  of  Valencia's  Army  of  the  North,  and 
probably  of  the  cavalry  of  Alvarez.  On  Aug.  30  the  returns  showed  only 
11,381  men,  apparently  rank  and  file  only. — (Apdacum  al  buen  CrUerio,  App., 
138.) 
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the  desperate  position  in  which  they  found  themselves — cut 
off  from  all  possible  support,  in  iJie  midst  of  an  enemy's 
coimtry — ^had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  endurance  and 
resolution  with  which  they  attacked  superior  forces  fighting 
behind  intrenchments;  but  in  addition  to  this  they  were 
encouraged  and  emboldened,  as  the  Mexican  forces  were  dis- 
mayed, by  the  repeated  victories  of  every  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies,  '^^fyjiad  flCQ^BTfd.  thfiJuJa|]t_yf  victory,  as  the 
Mj^xicans  had  acquired  the  habit  of  defeat. 

The  disposrti6i5s"of  tKg  IS^rSral'cofflHIBfiding  officers  were 
not  equally  free  from  criticism.  The  successive  detachment 
of  foiu-  brigades  from  Scott's  forces  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  nineteenth  was  obviously  a  measure  that  involved  the 
most  serious  risks.  These  detachments  were  interposed, 
one  after  the  other,  in  plain  view  of  Scott  and  his  staff,  be- 
tween superior  forces  of  the  enemy;  and  the  only  just^car 
tion  that  can  be  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  American  com- 
manders was,  in  the  first  place,  the  enormous  advantages  to 
be  gained  if  the  movement  proved  successful,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  their  knowledge  of  the  superiority,  man  for 
man,  of  the  American  army  to  the  Mexican. 

A  much  more  serious  criticism  was  made  in  respect  of  the 
battle  of  Chiuiibusco — a  criticism  which  was  hardly  to  be 
answered,  as  in  the  case  of  Contreras,  by  the  successful  re- 
sult. Why,  it  was  asked,  was  the  battle  of  Churubusco 
fought  at  all?  Scott  had  turned  without  loss  the  positions 
of  El  Peiion  and  MexicaJcingo  and  compelled  their  abandon- 
ment; and  with  only  a  trifling  loss  at  Contreras,  he  had  also 
turned  the  position  of  San  Antonio.  When  he  reached  C!o- 
yoacan  he  was  in  a  position  where  be  could,. §asilx.bav^'  fairged 
the  position  of  Churubusco:  and  if  he  had  stopped  long 
enough  to  reconnoitre  the  works  constructed  at  the  bridge 
and  near  the  convent,  it  can  hardly  be  belicvqd  tJi^ftt  he 
would  have  attacked  at  all.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that 
Santa  Anna  did  not  intend  to  make  a  serious  stand  at 
Churubusco,  and  only  held  it  to  delay  the  American  advance. 
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^If  Scott  and  Worth/'  says  a  Mexican  author,  ''had  halted  at  the 
village  of  Coyoacan  and  the  hacienda  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  (in  front 
of  San  Antonio)  they  could  not — ^halt  or  no  halt — ^have  failed  to 
occupy  the  entrenchments  of  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio  and  the 
bridge  and  church  of  Churubusco,  only  a  few  hours  later  and  without 
the  slightest  resistance.  .  .  .  And  as  to  the  moral  effect  which,  ac- 
cording to  Scott,  facilitated  and  smoothed  the  way  toward  the  capture 
of  Mexico  .  .  .  the  battle  of  Padierna  would  have  sufficed  to  cause 
that  result;  since  the  advantages  which  he  may  have  enjoyed  from 
the  capture  of  the  other  points  disappeared,  or  were  not  a  little  di- 
minished, in  the  face  of  the  obstinacy  and  courage  of  the  defence  of  the 
convent  of  Churubusco,  and  in  face  of  the  terrible  reception  which 
the  invader  met  with  that  evening,  when  in  pursuit  of  our  soldiers, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  guns  at  the  gate  of  San  Antonio  Ahad.**  ^ 

Nor  could  Scott,  if  he  had  stopped  to  reflect,  have  failed 
to  see  that  a  direct  attack  on  Gburubusoo- was  by  no  means 
essential  for  canning  out  his.  plans.  A  glance  at  the  map 
would  have  sKown  him  that  from  tU^  villages,  of  -  San  Angel 
mid  CoyoS^iS^f^Eefe'waaan  abimdance  of  good  roads  leads^ 
ing'direcrioJlbe,  dlty .  of  Mgxico  and  to  its  westerly  suburb  of 
Tacubaya  and  the  hill  of  Chapultepec.  A  movement  along 
these  roads  that  night  would  assuredly  have  led  to  the  in- 
stant abandonment  of  Chiuiibusco,  which  was  the  only  for- 
tified work  still  held  by  the  Mexicans  south  of  the  city.  In 
the  direction  of  Tacubaya  there  were  no  works  at  all. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  Scott  attacked 
Churubusco  must  therefore  be  found  in  some  preconceived 
notion  of  his  that  the  direct  road  between  San  Antonio  and 
the  city  of  Mexico  was  not  strongly  held,  and  that  once  the 
works  at  San  Antonio  had  been  disposed  of  the  American 
army  could  march  directly  to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  Un- 
doubtedly the  road  through  San  Antonio  and  Chiuiibusco — 
the  Acapulco  highway — ^was  the  most  direct  and  the  best 
road  from  his  depot  at  San  Agustin  to  the  city,  and  if  it  had 
been  free  from  obstruction  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
and  desirable  means  of  approach  to  the  capital.  But  Scott 
was  elated  by  the  morning's  victory  at  Padierna,  and  he 
pushed  forward  with  his  whole  strength  in  order  to  gain  the 

^  Roa  Bdrcena,  347. 
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direct  road,  without  stopping  to  ascertain  what  obstacles 
might  be  in  his  way.  No  doubt  risks  must  be  run  in  war, 
but  in  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  cautious  policy  which  had  heretofore  enabled  Scott 
to  accomplish  such  great  results  with  so  trifling  a  loss.  In 
front  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  Contreras,  he  had 
spent  days  in  careful  reconnoissances,  in  which  the  work  of 
his  admirable  corps  of  engineers  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  victorious  operations.  But  at  Churubusco  he  attempted 
nothing  of  the  sort.  His  troops  were  hurried  forward  into 
action  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  position  until 
they  came  imder  a  destructive  fire,  and  having  become  fuDy 
engaged  he  was  forced  to  persist  in.  his  attacks  upon  a  strong 
position  held  by  a  superior  force.  The  result  of  the  contest 
was  determined  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  American 
army  and  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers  conmianding 
the  three  detached  bodies  into  which  Scott  had  divided  his 
army,  and  over  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  during  the 
conflict  to  exert  any  adequate  control.  Tf  T»roc|  i^i^^^y^fi^^ 
thQ.u»0ki6ion  of  most  military  critics  that  it  waa  a  nn£^^ 

N^,.    /  on  Scoil^sL part.  tn'Kayfi  fgyght  ffip  jiattlft  of  rhiinitnisfinAt 

all,  and  j/hs^t  its  successful  resultjyag^bXilft^SfiSttS^^ 
foresight  or  to  the  dispositions  made  on^thegroipd  by  the 
commander-in-chief.^ 

As  to  the  Mexican  generals,  Santa  Anna^gjBOjuiUct  of  the 
operations  at  the  battle  of  CoritrerasTias  natmslly  .jDeen 
most  severely  criticised  by  Mexican  writera,  and  indeed  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  his  failure  to  attack  vigorously  the 
small  force  under  Riley,  CadwaJader,  and  Smith,  which  aJone 
interposed  between  him  and  Valencia  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
He  received  news  as  early  as  two  o'clock  that  the  Americans 
were  attacking  Valencia's  position;  but  it  was  not,  as  he 
stated,  until  five  o'clock  that  his  troops  reached  the  hills 
south  and  southwest  of  San  Angel,  where  he  found  himself 
separated  from  Valencia  by  a  deep  ravine  and  opposed  by 
a  considerable  part  of  Scott's  army.    His  own  explanation 

*  Ripley,  II,  310-313,  severely  criticises  Scott,  while  Stevens  (78-82)  warmly 
supports  him. 
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was  that  he  did  not  reach  the  field  of  battle  until  so  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  he  had  no  time  to  complete  his  recon- 
noissances  before  dark;  that  the  ground  in  his  front  was 
too  broken  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  Americans;  and  that 
the  weather  that  night  was  such  that  he  had  to  withdraw 
his  infantry  nearly  two  miles  to  take  shelter  in  the  houses 
of  San  Angel. 

In  the  latter  respect  his  conduct  certainly  presented  a 
veiy  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Smith  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can officers  at  San  Ger6nimo.  While  the  latter,  exposed  to 
the  same  torrents  of  rain  which  were  driving  Santa  Anna  to 
shelter,  were  making  their  preparations  for  a  march  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  reconnoitring  the  Une 
of  their  intended  advance,  Santa  Anna,  apart  from  sending 
messengers  to  Valencia  with  orders  to  retreat,  was  doing 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  combat  of  the  following  day.  On 
Friday  morning  he  moved  early,  but  he  had  not  even  reached 
the  position  which  he  had  occupied  the  night  before  by  the 
time  the  Americans  had  reached  and  stormed  Valencia's 
camp;  and  when  he  met  the  stream  of  fugitives  he  hastily 
marched  back  to  Churubusco. 

Santa  Anna's  lack  of  enterprise  and  activity  upon  this 
occasion  may  perhaps  be  explained  partly  by  the  tradi- 
tional Spanish  unwillingness  to  attack  and  partly  by  rea- 
sons already  mentioned.  He  was  imdoubtedly  affected  by  a 
deep  distrust  of  his  own  men,  and  by  Valencia's  disobedience 
of  orders  which  had  resulted  in  upsetting  the  carefully  medi- 
tated plan  of  a  purely  defensive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  army.  Valencia's  conduct  was  obviously  inex- 
cusable. His  course,  says  Ripley,  was  "perfectly  inconsist- 
ent  with  military  aA,  rea^n  or  judgment."  Even  if  his 
opinion  had  been  correct  that  the  proper  strategy  under  the 
the  circumstances  was  for  the  Mexican  army  to  hold  the  line 
of  the  San  Angel  road  in  force,  so  as  to  prevent  Scott's 
turning  movement,  nothing  could  possibly  have  justified 
his  disobedience  of  the  repeated  orders  to  fall  back  from  the 
position  at  Padiema,  which  he  held  with  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  Mexican  army.    Nor  was  his  subsequent  conduct 
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such  as  to  redeem  his  character.  He  was  never  in  danger 
of  any  real  attack  in  fronts  and  when  he  first  saw  the  vari- 
ous American  brigades  descending  from  the  Fedregal  and 
crossing  the  road  and  advancing  to  San  Ger6nimo^  he  was  in 
far  stronger  force  and  should  evidently  have  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  oppose  the  advance  and  thus  defeat  these  detach- 
ments in  detail.  His  efforts,  however,  to  oppose  Riley's 
advance  were  of  the  most  feeble  and  ineffectual  description, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea  of  defending  himself, 
except  to  keep  his  men  huddled  together  in  the  camp  he  had 
selected.  Although  he  must  have  been  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  night  attack  from  the  large  American  force  which 
held  the  village  of  San  Ger6nimo,  he  threw  out  no  adequate 
pickets;  he  did  not  even  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the 
slope  of  which  he  was  encamped;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  neglect  was  the  surprise  and  utter  defeat  at 
dawn  on  the  f oUowing  morning. 

His  defeat  was  followed  by  his  own  hasty  and  discreditable 
flight,  which  he  continued  to  Toluca,  in  company  with  a  part 
of  his  former  army,  who  had  managed  to  escape  across  the 
moimtains.  From  Toluca  he  addressed  a  short  note  to  the 
Minister  of  War  on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  recruiting  his  force,  and  of  explaining,  when- 
ever the  voice  of  justice  could  be  heard,  his  reasons  for  not 
returning  to  Mexico.  On  the  day  after  that,  he  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  gave  his  own  version  of  the  battle, 
and  explained  that  he  had  not  gone  to  President  Santa 
Anna's  side  because  he  feared  that  he  might  be  insulted, 
and  might  then  be  unable  to  restrain  himself.^ 

After  the  destruction  of  Valencia's  army  Santa  Anna 
could  hardly  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  As  soon 
as  he  received  news  of  the  disaster  he  sent  orders  to  Bravo 
at  San  Antonio  and  Gaona  (one  of  his  old  Texas  generals) 
at  MexicaJcingo  to  fall  back  to  the  city  at  the  gates  of  San 
Antonio  and  the  Candelaria,  respectively.  Rangel,  with  his 
brigade,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  San  Angel  during  the 
night,  was  directed  to  retreat  to  the  gate  of  the  Nino  Perdido; 

^  Roa  9^cena,  Invasion  Americanaf  341,  342. 
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while  Santa  Anna  himself  ^  with  the  brigade  of  P6rez  and  the 
other  troopS;  retired  to  Churubusco.  His  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  withdraw  all  his  men  from  that  pointy  and  to 
concentrate  the  entire  army  within  the  walls  of  the  capital; 
but  the  movements  of  the  Americans  were  too  swift  to  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  retreat^  and  he  was  forced  to  halt 
and  face  his  pursuers. 

On  the  Mexican  side  the  action  at  Churubusco  was  merely 
the  defence  of  strongly  held  intrenchments  and  buUdings, 
which  involved  no  particular  skill.  The  defenders  fought 
with  the  coiu^age  always  characteristic  of  Spanish  troops 
behind  walls,  although  with  despair  in  their  hearts;  and  the 
Irish  deserters  fought  with  added  desperation,  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  lives  were  forfeited  if  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  old  comrades.*  The  defenders  of  the  con- 
vent seem  to  have  been  in  great  part  men  of  Spanish  (not 
Indian)  descent,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Irishmen  together 
proved  the  worthiest  and  most  stubborn  opponents  that  the 
American  invaders  had  thus  far  met. 

The  sounds  of  battle  had  died  away  by  simset  on  Friday, 
but  the  events  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  com- 
manding generals  on  both  sides  were  compelled  to  provide 
for  what  the  morning  might  bring  forth.  So  far  as  Scott 
was  concerned,  the  task  was  relatively  easy.  He  had 
watched  the  contest  at  Churubusco  from  near  the  scene  of 
Twiggs's  attack  on  the  convent,  and  when  night  fell  he 
returned  With  his  staff  to  the  quarters  they  had  occupied  the 
night  before  at  San  Agustin.  There  he  prepared  orders  for 
the  movements  of  the  several  divisions  on  the  next  dav,  di- 
recting  them,  as  he  reported,  "to  take  up  battering  or  as- 
saulting positions,''  and  he  also  drew  up  a  summons  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Santa  Anna,  on  his  part,  had  taken  little  personal  share 

*  A  few  days  later  the  greater  part  of  the  captured  deserters  were  hanged, 
after  trial  by  court-martial,  and  the  rest  were  flogged  and  branded,  under  the 
military  code  then  in  force.  This  severity,  necessary  as  it  may  have  been 
for  the  security  of  Scott's  army,  seems  to  have  produced  on  the  Mexican  mind 
a  Btnmg  impression  of  ruthlessness  and  barbarity. 
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in  the  battle  of  Churubusco.  In  the  tardy  official  report  of 
the  action  which  he  sent  to  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  War 
he  reported  that  after  posting  the  troops  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  and  convent  he  busied  himself  with 
hastening  the  movement  of  the  troops  retreating  from  San 
Antonio ;  that  he  met  Shields's  attack  on  the  road  north  of 
the  bridge;  and  that  when  Churubusco  was  lost  he  had 
recognized  the  necessity  of  falling  back  to  the  second  line 
of  defence,  and  had  reached  the  city  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.*  In  plainer  words,  Santa  Anna, 
after  watching  the  battle  from  a  safe  distance  in  the  rear, 
had  made  good  his  escape  with  the  rest  of  the  fugitives. 

He  retired  to  the  palace,  says  a  contemporary  Mexican 
account,  in  a  state  of  deep  despair,  and  hastened  to  assemble 
a  number  of  his  friends  for  consultation.  His  own  condu- 
sion  was  that  it  was  indispensable  to  obtain  a  truce  of  some 
considerable  duration,  and  after  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  should  be  negotiated  through 
the  Spanish  and  English  legations.^  But  if  the  Spanish 
charg6  d'affaires  was  ever  asked  to  intervene,  his  answer 
must  have  been  a  flat  refusal.  Certainly  he  took  no  steps 
in  the  desired  direction,  and  he  stated  at  a  later  day  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  his  government  "to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  during  any  negotiations  that  might  take 
place." '  The  British  agents,  diplomatic  and  consular,  were 
however,  very  willing  to  do  what  they  could  to  promote 
peace,  and  in  fact  had  already  taken  preliminary  steps  in 
that  direction. 

"The  darkness  of  night,"  says  a  writer  who  was  on  the  spot,  "had 
hardly  fallen  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  smoke  of  Churubusco 
was  still  hanging  lazily  over  the  low  and  marshy  grounds,  when  a 
coach  containing  a  deputation  from  the  English  Embassy  came  out 
of  the  city  and  approached  Worth's  pickets  at  the  Ladrillera.  This 
deputation  was  composed  of  Thornton,  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
and  Mackintosh,  the  Consul  General,  accompanied  by  Rafael  Beraza, 
the  celebrated  English  courier,  and  as  their  mission  was  to  General 

*  Apelacion  al  hven  Criterion  App.,  100. 

*  Apuntea  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra^  260. 

» Doyle  to  Palmeraton,  Feb.  1,  1848,  No.  13;  British  F.  O.  MSS. 
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Scott  they  were  permitted  to  pass  the  outposts.  It  was  now  evident 
that  Santa  Anna,  unable  further  to  continue  the  defence  with  his  army 
broken  and  dispirited,  was  disposed  to  open  negotiations  for  an  armis- 
tice." » 


Of  the  individuals  who  made  up  this  party,  we  have 
already  seen  that  Edward  Thornton  was  a  young  attach^ 
(not  secretary)  of  the  British  legation.  Bera?a  was  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  who  had  been  of  service  to  Wellington  in 
the  Peninsula.  He  subsequently  became  a  naturalized 
British  subject.  He  had  been  employed  as  courier  ever 
since  the  first  establishment  of  a  British  legation  in  Mexico, 
and  had  regularly,  once  a  month,  gone  to  and  fro  between 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.^ 

Mackintosh,  the  consul-general,  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Manning  &  Marshall,  of  London,  who  had  been 
deeply  concerned  as  bankers  in  the  negotiations  for  readjust- 
ing the  Mexican  debt.  As  appeared  a  little  later,  he  held 
a  concession  from  the  Mexican  government  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  which  he  regarded  as  extremely  valuable, 
and  he  had  another  lucrative  contract  for  operating  the 
mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  His 
large  interests  in  the  country  were  believed  to  make  him 
eager  for  peace.'  He  had  lived  long  in  Mexico  and  had 
married  a  Mexican  lady. 

Lieutenant  Rafael  Senmies,  who  was  also  at  Worth's 
head-quarters  at  Ladrillera,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  city, 
when  the  Englishmen  arrived,  gives  another  account  of  their 
reception. 

*  George  W.  Kendall,  The  War  Between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  lUustratedy  35. 
Kendall  was  at  this  time  present  with  Worth's  division  as  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  book  giving  a  history  of  that  absurd  expedition. 

*Trist  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  1,  1847  (postscript);  State  Dept.  MSS.  Beraza's 
home  was  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  had  some  furniture  damaged  during  Scott's  bom- 
bardment, and  applied  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  allowed  its  value.  Doyle, 
then  in  England,  ^^Tote  an  unofficial  note  in  support  of  the  application,  giving 
Beraza  an  excellent  character. 

'  "The  soul  [of  the  peace  party]  is  Mr.  Mackintosh  the  British  Consul  who 
has  immense  interests — perhaps  everything — at  stake  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace."— (Trist  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  25,  1847;  Staie  Dept.  MSS.) 
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"The  commission/'  he  says,  ''was  entertained  a  few  minutes  by 
General  Worth  and  then  despatched,  under  an  escort  to  the  rear,  to 
General  Scott's  headquarters.  When  they  were  gone  Kendall,  with 
the  bluntness  and  frankness  which  characterize  him,  exclaimed: 
'  It's  no  use,  we^re  humbugged — ^Mcintosh  is  among  them  I '  Kendall, 
some  years  before,  had  b^n  a  prisoner  in  Mexico,  and  knew  the  man 
weU." » 

But  Kendall^  and  Worth  for  that  matter,  could  not  stop 
the  party,  and  Thornton  and  his  companions  drove  on  to 
San  Agustin,  where  they  were  listened  to  as  "intelligent  neu- 
trals" by  General  Scott.  Ostensibly  they  came  to  ask  for 
a  safeguard  for  the  English  minister  and  British  subjects, 
says  Hitchcock,  "but  really  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace";* 
and  although  no  record  of  the  interview  has  been  preserved, 
their  statements  were  echoed  in  Scott's  subsequent  corre- 
spondence. 

At  about  midnight  that  same  night  the  British  minister 
received  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  visit  from 
Pacheco,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Relations,  who  said  he 
had  come  to  ask  Bankhead's  good  oflBces  "in  inducing  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  save  the  city  from  being  sacked."  Bankhead 
(as  he  reported)  declined  to  interfere.  He  would  do  no 
more  than  "transmit"  a  letter  from  Pacheco  to  Trist. 

"  As  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  was  only  partially  admitted  by 
the  United  States,  towards  bringing  this  war  to  an  end,"  he  explained 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  "and  as  the  Mexican  Government  have  not 
condescended  to  give  any  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious  oifer  of 
Mediation  and  Good  Offices,  I  refused  to  accede  to  Senor  Pacheco's 
request  further  than  to  transmit  his  letter  simply  to  Mr.  Trist,  offering 
to  receive  that  Gentleman  as  Plenipotentiary  for  the  discussion  of 
whatever  propositions  the  United  States  might  have  to  make."  • 

But  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  other  conve^ 
sation  with  Pacheco  that  night  which  Bankhead  did  not 

*  Semmes,  412.  The  author  says  that  General  Mora,  of  the  Mexican  army, 
was  with  the  party.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Mora  did  not  call  upon 
Scott  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  but  on  the  following  morning. 

*  Hitchcock,  280.  Thornton  is  reported  as  saying  ''that  the  city  was  per- 
fectly astounded  at  our  success — that  the  greatest  consternation  pervades  the 
capital.'' 

*  Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  Aug.  21, 1S47,  No.  76;  F,  0.  MSS. 
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think  it  necessary  to  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  there 
were  undoubtedly  other  reasons  than  those  stated  for  Bank- 
head's  unwillingness  to  be  personally  concerned  in  the  com- 
ing negotiations.  He  could  hardly  have  been  unaware  of  the 
pourparlers  at  Puebla.  And  he  failed  to  report  that  Thorn- 
ton and  Mackintosh  had  visited  Scott  at  San  Agustin  earUer 
that  same  evening,  although  in  the  despatch  just  quoted 
he  referred  to  certain  "private  reasons"  he  had  for  thinking 
that  Scott  would  accede  to  the  proposals  for  an  armistice. 
Pacheco,  of  course,  could  not  insist  on  Bankhead's  going 
in  person  to  Scott's  camp,  and  was  obUged  to  take  what  he 
could  get;  and  so,  while  he  waited,  Bankhead  composed  a 
note  to  Trist. 

"  I  have  the  honour,"  he  wrote,  "  to  transmit  to  you,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Mexican  Government,  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  contents  of  which  are,  I  understand, 
to  express  the  anxiety  of  the  President  not  only  to  listen  to  and  dis- 
cuss whatever  propositions  the  United  States  are  willing  to  offer  as 
Preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  Relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  likewise  to  receive  you  at  once  as  Plenipotentiary  for  that 
purpose.  Although  I  have  no  authority  to  do  more  than  transmit 
this  letter  to  you,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a  sin- 
cere hope  that  both  yourself  and  the  General  in  Chief  may  feel  jus- 
tified in  taking  this  expression  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  Mexico  into 
your  early  and  favourable  consideration  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
saving  this  Capital  from  the  horrors  of  War."  * 

With  this  note,  which  in  its  last  clause  went  very  near 
begging  for  an  armistice,  Pacheco  returned  to  the  palace 
to  prepare  his  own  communication.  His  note  was  soon 
ready,  but  it  was  not  addressed  to  Trist.  The  Mexican  au- 
thorities were  unwilling  to  appear  to  initiate  any  negotia- 
tions, and  therefore  the  note  was,  in  form,  merely  a  reply 
to  Buchanan's  note  of  the  previous  April,  over  which  Santa 
Anna  and  the  Mexican  Congress  had  wasted  so  much  time 
in  July.*  The  Mexican  executive  had  at  last  concluded  to 
take  the  committee  of  Congress  at  its  word,  to  assume  that 

*  Bankhead  to  Trist,  Aug.  20,  1S47;  copy  enclosed  with  Bankhead's  de- 
spatch No.  82  of  Aug.  29,  1847;  ibid, 

*  See  pages  444-446,  above. 
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the  law  of  April  20, 1847,  which  denounced  as  a  traitor  any 
man  who  opened  negotiations  with  the  Americans,  had 
been  impUedly  repealed,  and  to  profess  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider terms  of  peace. 

Pacheco's  reply  to  Buchanan  was  therefore  drawn  in  this 
sense,  and  was  not  unskilfully  worded.  The  results  of  bat- 
tles, it  ran,  were  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  justice 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  were  waged.  The  President  of 
the  republic  had  continued  fighting  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  American  troops  were  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and 
he  was  now  bound  to  listen  to  other  duties  which  he  owed 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Acting  under  the  powera 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution,  he  had  resolved  to  hear 
the  proposals  which  Mr.  Trist  was  instructed  to  make,  pro- 
vided they  were  advantageous  to  both  parties  and — as  had 
been  publicly  asserted — ^they  were  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  Mexican  republic  (dejen  d  cubierto  d  honor  de  la  re- 
publica  Mexicana).  All  this,  he  added,  was  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Mexican  government  would  imdertake  to 
discuss  preliminaries  of  pe^ice,  and  that  a  definitive  treaty 
should  be  concluded  within  a  year,  and  submitted,  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  Mexico,  to  the  approval  of  the  proper 
authorities.^ 

This  last  qualification  was  too  much  for  Bankhead's  com- 
prehension ;  and  so  in  forwarding  Pacheco's  note  he  added  a 
hurried  private  note  of  his  own  to  Trist,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Americans  would  "yield  at  once" 
to  the  Mexican  wishes,  although,  he  continued, 

"with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  note  which  relates  to  the  period  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty;  I  own  I  do  not  understand  its  meaning;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  arranged  among  other  matters 
when  you  come  to  talk  with  the  Mexican  Plenipotentiary  upon  the 
great  point  at  issue,  namely  the  re-establishment  of  Relations."  • 

*  En  la  inteligencia  de  que  el  gohiemo  Mexicano  se  prestard  d  que  se  abran 
preliminares  de  paz  no  pasando  de  un  aiio  el  tirmino  denlro  de  cual  haya  de  ceU- 
hrarse  un  tratado  y  somelUndose  SsUf  aegun  la  constitud^  del  pais^  d  la  apro- 
hacidn  de  la  aiUoridad  d  quien  ella  comete  esta  atrihuddn. — (Pacheco  to  Buchanan, 
Aug.  20, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  189.) 

'Bai^head  to  Trist  (private),  Aug.  21,  1847;  enclosure  with  Trist's  de- 
spatch No.  12,  of  Aug.  22, 1847;  StaU  Dept.  MSS. 
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These  three  notes — ^two  from  Bankhead  to  Trist  and  one 
from  Pacheco  to  Buchanan — ^were  then  intrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Mora  y  Villamil — a,  man  of  character,  reputed  a  friend 
of  peace,  who  had  served  at  Buena  Vista  as  Santa  Anna's 
chief  engineer,  and  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  short  cam- 
paign in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  bore  no  other  written 
conmiunication  from  his  government.  Driving  out  in  "a 
handsome  carriage,"  with  Senor  Arrangoiz  (the  late  consul  at 
New  Orleans)  as  interpreter.  Mora  met  Scott  at  the  village 
of  Coyoacan  on  his  way  from  San  Agustin  to  Tacubaya. 
Colonel  Hitchcock,  who  was  present  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  noted  the  interview  in  his  diary  at  noon  on  Saturday, 
August  21. 

"General  Mora,"  he  says,  "was  presented  to  General  Scott.  All 
gave  way  at  once  for  the  interview  between  the  two  generals  and 
Mr.  Trist,  the  American  commissioner.  The  Mexican  handed  a  parcel 
to  Greneral  Scott,  who  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Trist,  who  broke  the  seal 
and  read  the  enclosure.  The  parties  have  now  been  in  conference 
over  half  an  hour  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  We  outsiders  suppose 
communications  have  been  opened  between  the  Mexican  Government 
and  ours,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  peace."  ^ 

» Hitchcock,  279-280. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

A  FUTILE  ARMISTICE 

Some  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Churubusco  Scott's 
secret  negotiations  with  certain  agents  for  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  terminated  with  what  he  regarded  as  definite 
assurances  of  Santa  Anna's  earnest  desire  to  conclude  a 
peace;  but  these  assurances  had  been  coupled  with  a  state- 
ment that  proposals  for  peace  could  not  be  openly  enter- 
tained until  the  American  army  had  advanced  close  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  Scott  had  gone  so  far  as  to  write  a  mem- 
orandum announcing  his  purpose  to  defeat  the  Mexican 
army  in  view  of  their  own  capital,  and  then  "give  those  in  the 
City  an  opportunity  to  save  the  capital  by  making  a  peace." 

The  conditions  contemplated  had  now  arisen.  The  Mexi- 
can positions  at  the  Penon,  at  Mexicalcingo  and  at  the  ha- 
cienda of  San  Antonio  were  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 
Not  one  but  two  battles  had  been  fought "  in  view  of  the  capi- 
tal." Valencia's  Army  of  the  North  had  been  either  cap- 
tured or  dispersed,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Churubusco  had 
resulted  in  Santa  Anna's  main  army  being  put  to  flight  and 
driven  in  disorder  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  When, 
therefore,  General  Mora  appeared  bearing  written  proposals 
to  open  negotiations*  for  peace,  Scott,  not  unnaturally,  saw 
in  this  ofiFer  a  fulfilment  of  the  assurances  given  him  at 
Puebla.  Moreover,  the  visit  of  English  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  to  Scott's  head-quarters  the  night  before  had 
probably  served  to  confirm  this  belief,  for  British  subjects 
had  previously  acted  as  Santa  Anna's  agents,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mackintosh  himself  may  have  been 
the  chief  go-between.^ 

^  Soott's  faithful  Hitchcock  a  few  days  later  confessed  to  "lurking  doubts" 
<A  Mackintoeh.    "  We  know  that  he  has  advanced  Santa  Anna  money  for  the 
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Sc^fij^y  therefore,  being  possessed  of  a  perfectly  honest 
an?  sincere  desire  to  end  the  war,  was  fully  persuaded  that 
^gantaJUwaa^ia  offeiw^to^  rsfieive  Trist,  was  actuated  by 
thesame  J^nest  wish  forj^eafiP*  It  is  true  that  Scbtt*S'^ 
i^Ay  assumption  of  candor  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
his  adversary  did  HttleUl^Slit  to  his  knowledge  of  Santa 
ASjna's  character  and  history.  From  the  date  of  the  two 
treaties  with  the  Texans  in  1836  every  act  of  Santa  Anna's 
life  showed  that  his  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  upon 
for  one  single  moment,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  betray  any 
individual  or  violate  any  pledge  which  stood  in  the  path  of 
his  ambition.  But  Scott  was  too  eager  to  be  critical.  Be- 
sides being  the  general  in  command  of  a  victorious  army,  he 
was  also  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  his  acts  and  hopes  at  this  period  of  his 
career  were  colored  and  affected  by  his  desire  for  political 
success;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  dealing  with  the 
Mexican  government  he  had  his  own  personal  fortimes  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  believed  they  would  be  advanced  as 
much  or  more  by  the  early  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace  as 
they  eould  b.  by  acy  f  JheTrnflita-y  «ivant4«  he  might 
gam. 

Military  conditions,  however,  were  not  entirely  forgotten 
in  Scott's  calculations.  He  had  thus  far  been  astonishingly 
successful  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Contreras,  and 
at  Churubusco,  but  his  army  was  weakened  by  disease  and 
the  casualties  of  battle.  A  few  more  victories  such  as  that 
of  Churubusco  might  be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  his 
amiv,  amMle  may  very  well  have  welcomed  an  opportunity 
to  escape  the  imavoidable  nsks  of  further  jittackg  uppft  ^^ 
"^^^hM  by  forces  immensely  superior  in  number  to  his 
owST"*  Efhis  autobiography  he  touches  upon  these  military 
reasons.  "If  we  had  proceeded,"  he  wrote,  "to  assault  the 
city  by  dayUght  our  loss  would  have  been  dangerously  great, 
and  if  a  Uttle  later  in  the  night,  the  slain,  on  the  other  side, 


support  of  his  anny  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  holding  out  hopes  of  peace 
to  detain  us  at  Puebla.  His  object  was  to  gain  time  for  Santa  Anna  to  raise, 
equip,  and  discipline  his  troops  and  provide  himself  with  cannon." — (Note  in 
diiuy  of  Sept.  10,  1847.    Hitchcock,  299.) 
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including  men,  women,  and  children,  would  have  been 
frightful,  because  if  the  assailants  stopped  to  make  prisoners 
before  occupying  all  the  strongholds,  they  would  soon  become 
prisoners  themselves."*  The  vaUdity  of  these  military  rea- 
sons was  seriously  doubted  by  some  of  Scott's  principal 
officers,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  they  were  of  a  nature 
which,  as  Scott  entertained  them,  were  a  sufficient  justiiSca- 
tion  for  his  action. 

Writing  to  the  War  Department  at  the  time  to  explain 
and  defend  his  acts,  Scott  reviewed  his  situation  and  stated 
his  motives  as  follows: 

"  After  so  many  victories,  we  might,  with  but  Httle  additional  loss, 
have  occupied  the  capital  the  same  evening.  But  Mr.  Trist,  commis- 
sioner, &C.,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  admonished  by  the  best  friends 
of  peace — ^intelligent  neutrals  and  some  American  residents — against 
precipitation;  lest,  by  wantonly  driving  away  the  government  and 
others — dishonored — we  might  scatter  the  elements  of  peace,  excite  a 
spirit  of  national  desperation,  and  thus  indefinitely  postpone  the  hope 
of  accommodation.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  danger;  and  remem- 
bering our  mission — to  conquer  a  peace — the  army  very  cheerfully 
sacrificed  to  patriotism — to  the  great  wish  and  want  of  our  country — 
the  ^lat  that  would  have  followed  an  entrance — sword  in  hand — into 
a  great  capital.  Willing  to  leave  something  to  this  republic — of  no 
immediate  value  to  us — on  which  to  rest  her  pride,  and  to  recover 
temper — I  halted  our  victorious  corps  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (at 
least  for  a  time),  and  have  them  now  cantoned  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  where  they  are  well  sheltered  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  being  about  to  take  up  battering  or 
assaulting  positions,  to  authorize  me  to  summon  the  city  to  surrender, 
or  to  sign  an  armistice  with  a  pledge  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations 
for  peace — a  mission  came  out  to  propose  a  truce.  Rejecting  its 
terms,  I  despatched  my  contemplated  note  to  President  Santa  Anna 
— omitting  the  summons."  • 

^  Avicbiography^  498.  Trist,  who  was  at  this  time  wholly  in  Scott's  oonfi- 
denoe,  emphasized  this  view,  and  wrote  that  an  attack  on  the  dty  was  "forbid- 
den by  oonsiderations  of  humanity  toward  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reasons  of  policy  which  stood  in  the  way,  or  of  the  condition  ci 
our  troops,  who  were  in  a  state  imperatively  demanding  food  and  rest/' — (Trist 
to  Buchanan,  Aug.  22,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  189.  Italics 
in  original.) 

«  Scott  to  Marcy,  Aug.  28,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  314.  The 
terms  proposed  by  Mora  are  said  to  have  been  a  truce  for  twelve  months! 
— (Hitchcock,  284.)  The  "intelligent  neutrals "  were, of  course,  Mackintosh  and 
other  British  friends  (tf  Santa  Anna.  Of  the  American  residents  who  advised 
Scott,  Mr.  Louis  Hargous  must  have  been  one. 
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Scott's  statement  no  doubt  represented  with  accuracy 
some  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  refrain  from 
an  immediate  attack  on  the  city;  but  he  was  not  quite  in- 
genuous. He  failed  to  report  then,  or  in  any  of  his  com- 
munications to  his  government,  the  secret  negotiations  which 
he  had  carried  on  at  Puebla;  and  he  also  failed  to  mention 
the  circimistance,  which  the  Mexicans  at  least  regarded  as 
important,  that  no  request  for  an  armistice  was  made  to 
him  in  writing.  Whatever  were  the  proposals  for  a  truce 
which  were  made  by  Mora  and  which  Scott  says  he  rejected, 
they  were  verbal,  and  probably  were  made  without  any 
written  instructions;  thQ.objectJsfiing^  of.  course^  to  enable 
Santa  Anna  to  disavow  Mors  in  case  of  need,  and  in  any 
case  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  it  was  Scott  who 
had  Hsked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  that  it  was  Santa 
Anna  who  had  graciously  assented.^ 
^  Scott  and^Tfktmust  haYe;*Jpj^.  tp^  see  thrpugbL  thi&^veiy 
simple  manoeuvre,  which  was  of  course  intended  to  save 
th€7ace  ofthe  Mexican  President.  Scott's  frank  and  unim- 
aginative intellect  was  not  cast  in  a  moiffdr to  enable  him  to 
apprehend  the  thoroughly  Oriental  ingenuiliy, of  his  adver- 
sary.  and  Trist  was  too  completely  under  the  spell  of  Scott's 
far  stronger  character  to  think  for  himself  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Nor  had  Scott  a  quick  mind.  Given  time  and  oppor- 
timity,  he  could  plan  with  a  comprehensive  thoroughness 
which  was  of  inestimable  value;  but  he  was  slow  to  change 
his  plans  if  unforeseen  conditions  arose,  and  was  not  fertile 
in  expedients  to  meet  the  unexpected.  He  had  clearly  made 
up  his  mind,  before  Mora's  arrival  in  camp,  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued;  and  having  once  done  so,  he  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  see  how  greatly  that  visit  had  changed  the 

'  There  were  rumors  in  Mexico  that  Santa  Anna  had  not  authorized  Mora's 
miflBion  at  all.  A  letter  from  a  volunteer  who  had  been  in  RangePs  brigade  at  * 
San  Angel,  writing  to  a  friend  the  day  after  Churubusco,  says:  ''Basadre, 
Mora  y  Villamil  and  Arrangoiz  started  at  daybreak  this  morning,  with  orders 
from  Pacheco,  to  ask  Scott  for  30  hours*  armistice  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  and 
collect  the  wounded.  Santa  Anna  became  very  angry  and  said,  this  cursed 
Pacheco  has  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  compromised  me.*'  No  doubt  this 
was  the  story  Santa  Anna  wished  to  have  people  believe.  See  ''intercepted 
letters''  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  445. 
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situation  or  what  diplomatic  advantages  might  be  gained 
from  the  fact  of  Santa  Anna's  begging  for  time. 

What  Scott,  according  to  his  own  report,  had  determined 
to  do  was  to  write  to  Santa  Anna  summoning  the  city,  but 
at  the  same  time  offering,  as  an  alternative,  to  sign  an 
armistice  on  receiving  a  "pledge"  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
This  might  have  been  well  enough  on  Friday  night;  but  on 
Satiuxlay  morning,  after  the  Mexican  government  had  itself 
made  overtures  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  much  higher 
groimd  might  very  naturally  have  been  taken.  Scott,  how- 
ever, as  a  reply  to  Mora's  proposals,  merely  weakened  the 
document  he  had  already  prepared  by  omitting  the  demand 
for  a  surrender  of  the  city,  and  in  that  form  it  was  sent  off 
to  Santa  Anna. 

This  imprudent,  but  highly  characteristic  letter  which, 
having  been  composed  the  night  before,  contained  no  hint 
whatever  of  Mora's  mission,  and  no  reference  to  the  written 
communications  of  Bankhead  and  Pacheco,  ran  as  foUows: 

"Sir: 

**  Too  much  blood  has  already  been  shed  in  this  unnatural  war  be- 
tween the  two  great  republics  of  this  continent.  It  is  time  that  the 
differences  between  them  should  be  amicably  and  honorably  settled. 
Your  excellency  knows  that  there  is  with  this  army  a  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  invested  with  plenary  powers  to  that 
end.  In  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  two  republics  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  I  desire  to  execute,  on  reasonable  terms,  a  short  armistice. 

"I  await  with  impatience  until  to-morrow  morning  for  an  answer 
to  this  communication;  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  take  and  occupy 
such  positions  without  the  capital  as  I  may  consider  necessary  to  the 
shelter  and  convenience  of  this  army."  ^ 

Scott's  apparently  spontaneous  expression  of  a  wish  to 
stop  fightmg  was,  of  course,  precisely  what  the  Mexican 
authorities  must  have  hoped  for;  and  the  reference  to  an 
"unnatural"  war  was  still  more  to  their  taste.  Santa 
Anna,  therefore,  at  once  replied  through  his  Secretary  of 
War,  in  language  which,  by  its  singularly  insolent  tone,  was 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  Mexican  newspapers. 

>  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  306. 
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"It  IS  certainly  lamentable/'  wrote  Greneral  Alcorta,  "that  a  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  Republic  should  have  led 
inevitably  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  two  first  Republics  of  this 
American  continent,  and  with  great  exactness  Your  Excellency  has 
characterized  this  war  as  unnatural — ^not  alone  by  reason  of  its  mo- 
tives, but  likewise  on  account  of  the  antecedents  of  the  two  nations 
whose  interests  and  relations  are  so  closely  identified.  The  proposi- 
tion of  an  armistice  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  has  been  acceded  to 
with  pleasure  {ha  sido  admitida  con  agrado)  by  His  Excellency  the 
President,  Commander  in  chief,  because  it  will  enable  those  proposals 
for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war  to  be  listened  to,  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"In  consequence.  His  Excellency  the  President,  Commander  in 
chief,  directs  me  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  he  accepts  your  pro- 
posal to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  for  this  purpose  has  appointed 
Brigadier  Generals  Ignacio  Mora  y  Villamil  and  Benito  Quijano,  who 
will  attend  at  such  place  and  time  as  you  may  appoint."  ^ 

Before  this  reply  was  received,  Scott  had  begun  moving 
his  army  to  more  permanent  camps  in  the  villages  south  and 
west  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  was  ordered  to  Tacu- 
'  baya,  Twiggs  fell  back  to  San  Angel,  Pillow  to  Mixcoac — 
between  San  Angel  and  Tacubaya — ^and  Quitman  remained 
at  San  Antonio.  Every  one  of  these  positions  might  have 
been  occupied  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  without  firing  a 
shot,  before  Churubusco  was  attacked.  Scott  himself  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  on  a  hill  above  the  village  of  Tacubaya. 

Having  received  Santa  Anna's  reply,  Scott  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-second  of  August  appointed  Generals  Quitman, 
Smith,  and  Pierce,  all  lawyers  of  experience,  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  for  negotiating  an  armistice,  but  they 
were  given  little  discretion,  for  Scott  himself  drew  up  pro- 
posed articles  which  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion.* 

At  five  o'clock  on  that  same  afternoon  the  conmiissioners 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  British  consul,  in 
Tacubaya.    "We  sat  up  the  whole  night,"  says  Semmes, 

^  Ibid.f  350.    The  translation  of  this  paper  in  the  same  document  (page  308) 
is  inaccurate  in  numerous  respects. 
*  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  543. 
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who  acted  as  American  secretary  and  interpreter,  '^disputing 
with  our  opponents,  about  the  wording  of  a  few  articles,  to 
the  precise  phraseology  of  which,  Senor  Mora,  who  did  all 
the  talking  on  the  Mexican  side,  attached  great  importance." 
But  at  length  the  agreement  was  completed  and  ratified, 
with  some  amendments,  by  the  conmianding  generals  on 
both  sides,  and  was  published  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August.^ 

In  thg^jaH3SLfinally  approved,  the  paper  provided  that 
there  should  be.  W  mi^mei^  ><ysMfa(Mi3t  ■|^''^l^^^tltt 
'  within  thirty  leagues  of  tfepi^pital^i^or.  the^J^ 
abling  the  government  of  Me^o  to  takejnto  coqsid^tion 
the  propositions  which  ih^  Cgwii^s^m^u^^^^y^ 
President  of  the  United  Stetos  of  AiBeniuUbdgJb  naiake." 
The  armistice  was  to  continue  during  the  period'oTnegoti- 
ations,  or  until  forty-eight  hours'  notice  from  either  party 
to  the  other.  No  new  fortifications  were  to  be  begun;  old 
works  were  not  to  be  enlarged  or  strengthened :  neither  army 
was  to  be  reMon^ed,  nor  U>  «lvance  "beyond  the  line  it  L 
present  occupies";  provisions  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  city;  and  the  American  army  was  to  be  free  to  obtain 
supplies  from  city  or  country.  Prisoners  were  to  be  ex- 
changed. In  places  occupied  by  American  troops,  the  local 
administration  of  justice  as  between  Mexican  citizens  was— 
not  to  be  interrupted,  and  private  property  was  to  be  re — 
spected. 

Scott  had  thus  yielded  everything  and  had  obtained  noth — 
ing.    He  had  not  received  a  "pledge"  of  any  kind,  beyond^ 
the  implied  undertaking  that  Mexico  would  "take  into  con- 
sideration the  American  proposals."     "I  am  very  willing  to 
treat  with  you  for  your  first  volume,  which  is  the  armistice,'' 
said^  Bismarck  to  Thiers  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances  in  Nbv^ember,  1870,  "provided  you  can  promise  me 
volume  two,  which  is  peace";  ^  but  Scott,  who  was  no  Bis- 

1  Ibid.,  518.  The  Spanish  text  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  352- 
354.  It  was  reported  (at  least  at  Pillow's  head -quarters)  that  Quitman  was 
opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  although  he  ultimately  signed  it. — (Rip- 
ley, II,  326;  Semme.s,  419.) 

*  R6mu8at,  Thiers,  182. 
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marck^  signed  for  volume  one  without  obtaining  any  promise 
that  the  second  volume  would  ever  be  forthcoming. 

A  more  serious  mistake  was  the  total  failure  to  exact  mate- 
rial guarantees.  At  the  suggestion  of  Generals  Worth  arid 
PiDow,  Scott  had  instructed  his  representatives  to  insist 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Chapultepec  by  the  Mexican  forces.^ 
Tina  demand  was  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  Santa 
Anna;  who  argued  that  a  surrender  of  Chapultepec  would  be 
himiiliating  to  Mexican  pride,  would  have  as  evil  an  effect 
as  the  surrender  of  the  capital  itself,  and  would  defeat  any 
hope  of  a  peace.^  It  is  evident  that  this  reasoning  was  with- 
out foundation.  That  a  total  dispersal  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  such  as  would  probably  have  followed  an 
occupation  of  the  city  by  Scott's  army,  would  defeat — or  at 
least  delay — ^any  hope  of  peace,  was  quite  possible.  But 
that  the  occupation  of  one  more  point  in  the  vicinity  could 
produce  any  such  result  was  obviously  absurd.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  occupation  of  so  conspicuous  a  position  as  Chapul- 
tepec, the  American  flag  waving  over  the  palace  of  the 
viceroys,  must  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  striking 
argument  for  peace.'  Scott,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
been  much  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  suggestions 
made  to  him  on  this  head ;  and  therefore,  when  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  the  armistice  referred  the  point  back  to 
him,  he  instructed  them  not  to  insist  on  the  demand,  though 
he  must  have  seen  that  Santa  Anna's  necessities  were  such 
that  any  conditions  whatever  would  have  been  accepted. 

Whether  Scott  was  wise  in  agreeing  to  an  armistice  at  this 
stage  of  his  operations  is  a  point  about  which  opinions  may 

*  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  191-198,  643.  Pillow  reinforced  his  verbal 
expression  of  opinion  by  a  note,  urging  that  the  surrender  of  Chapultepec 
should  be  insisted  on  ''at  all  hazards." — (Ibid.,  170,  520.) 

«  Ripley,  II,  325. 

•  By  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  by  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  on 
Jan.  28, 1871,  hostilities  were  to  cease  throughout  France  for  a  fixed  period 
of  twenty-one  days,  during  which  the  Government  of  National  Defence  was  to 
summon  an  assembly  of  the  French  people  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
war  was  to  continue,  or  whether  and  under  what  conditions  peace  was  to  be 
ooncluded.  The  detached  forts  about  Paris  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
German  army,  the  guns  of  the  enceinte  were  to  be  dismounted,  and  the  gar- 
rison disarmed. 
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very  well  differ.    But  there  cannot- be  two  ftpini<^<|  as  to  the 
.^  imprudence  of  g«i»g  hisT>%n  »e8  the  breathing  space 


results  of  Scott's  amiable  weakness  were  to  be  strikingly  dis- 
closed. 

Trist,  on  his  part;  was  untroubled  by  any  nii9givingB. 
He  believed  as  ft^"'a3'S(iCirt&tK6Biiicciity  of  OantA  Aiiflgs 
profession  of  a  desire  for  peace,  and  was  confident,  therefore, 
of  success  in  the  proposed  n^otiations.  Writing  on  the  ni^t 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  under  discussion,  he  said: 

"  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  from  every  indication,  and  after  two  inter> 
views  with  Mr.  M[ackintosh]  and  Mr.  T[homton]  that  S[anta]  A[iuia] 
will  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty; 

and  that,  aided  by  money  advanced  by ,  he  will  omit  no  effort 

in  hb  power  to  procure  its  early  ratification."  * 

Two  days  later,  however,  Trist  wrote  again  repeating  his 
assertions  as  to  Santa  Anna,  but  soimding  a  note  of  warning 
as  to  the  temper  of  (Congress. 

"I  am  happy  to  say,"  he  observed,  "that  the  prospect  in  regard  to 
the  object  of  my  mission  is,  to  a  certain  point,  most  auspicious.  The 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  I  look  upon  as  next  to  certain.  The  difficulty 
— and  a  most  serious  difficulty  it  threatens  to  prove — will  lie  in  the 
ratification.  .  .  .  The  no-quorum  game  has  been  persisted  in  by  Con- 
gress, and  any  change  in  this  respect  is  hopeless.  Santa  Anna  can 
now  count  upon  the  support  of  but  a  very  small  minority  in  that 
body,  and  nothing  which  he  can  now  do  will  receive  its  sanction — ^the 
factions  which  compose  it  being  resolutely  bent  upon  his  destruction.'** 

But  whatever  conjectures  might  be  formed  respecting  the 
hostility  of  Congress  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  evident  that 
the  first  thing  for  Trist  to  do  was  to  try  to  get  some  sort  of 
treaty  signed  by  Santa  Anna.  To  this  end  Trist  thought  it 
essential  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  affording  the 


» Trist  to  Buchanan,  Aug.  22,  1847;  StcUe  Dept.  MSS.  (Extract  printed  in 
Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  187-189).  There  is  no  indication  as  to  how 
the  blank  is  to  be  filled  up. 

'  Same  to  same,  Aug.  24,  1847;  ibid,  (Extract  prmced  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30 
Cong.,  1  8688.,  190-191.) 
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dent's  enemies  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  nation  had  been  sacrificed.^  Trist,  therefore, 
wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Relations  on  the  same  day — the  day 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  finally  agreed  to  and  published 
—requesting  him  to  name  a  place  and  time  for  meeting;  to 
which  Pacheco  replied  that  the  President  was  then  engaged 
in  the  selection  of  commissioners,  but  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  meet  Mr.  Trist  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August.^  The  excuse  for  delay  was  truthful. 
The  Mexican  cabinet  had  been  busy  preparing  for  such  a 
meeting,  and  were  really  not  yet  ready. 

Their  first  step  had  been  to  try  once  more  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  bear  some  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  approach- 
ing negotiations.  Early  on  August  21 — ^the  day  after  Chu- 
rubusco — an  official  letter  had  been  sent  to  Senor  Salonio, 
the  President  of  Congress,  askmg  that  a  special  session  should 
be  held  that  same  afternoon.  All  Mexicans,  so  the  letter 
ran,  were  witnesses  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  and  in- 
trepid valor  of  General  Santa  Anna — but  victory  had 
frowned  on  him,  and  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  Under  the 
circumstances, "  availing  himself  of  his  constitutional  powers, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  general  Congress 
communicated  on  July  16  last,  he  has  resolved  to  hear  the 
propositions  which  Don  Nicholas  Trist  has  come  to  make"; 
and  it  was  his  desire  that  Congress  should  take  its  appropri- 
ate part  in  these  highly  interesting  negotiations. 

But  Congress  was  not  to  be  caught  in  any  such  trap. 
Many  deputies,  the  President  of  Congress  replied,  had  left 
the  city,  and  although  every  effort  had  been  and  would  be 
made,  a  quorum  had  not  yet  been  obtained.*  A  week  later 
the  British  minister  wrote: 

"Personal  dislike  and  miserable  party  intrigues  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed to  prevent  the  assembly  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  to 
form  a  House.    It  is  not  impossible  that  General  Santa  Anna  might 

^  Same  despatch. 

«  Trist  to  Pacheco,  Aug.  25;  Pacheco  to  Trist,  Aug.  26,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52, 
SO  Cong.,  1  sess.,  315,  316. 

*  Pacheco  to  the  President  of  Congress;  Salonio  to  Pacheco,  Aug.  21,  1847; 
Urid.,  351. 
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have  anticipated  this,  and  called  the  Congress  together  as  a  mere 
formality;  but  the  conduct  of  its  members  has  given  a  handle  to  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  in  case  he  should  be  desirous,  as  many  suppose,  of 
declaring  himself  Dictator,  thus  doing  away  altogether  with  the  func> 
tions  of  Congress."  * 

Whether  any  such  coup  d'6tat  was  in  contemplation  or 
not^  the  fact  remained  that  no  Q^'^^TO  ,Qf  rinnyreflajwrAg 
obtained  while -the  armistice  continued;  or  for  many  weeks 
after. 

The  executive  bein^  thus  left  to  assume  an  imdivided  re- 
sponsibility, the  next  step  was  to  a;ppTrfttti^^S3sSonera7anA 
ex-President  Herrera,  Antonio  Monjardin  (amemiber  of  thi 
Supreme  Court),  and  Antonio  Garay  (a  lawyer  of  some  note) 
were  selected.    With  one  accord  they  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honor — Monjardin  and  Garay  on  the  modest  groun< 
of  being  unequal  to  the  task,  and  Herrera  on  the  honestiJ 
ground  that  he  had  been  vilified  and  driven  from  office  fo: 
merely  suggesting  that  the  American  proposals  might 
listened  to,  and  that  consequently  his  presence  on  the  com 
mission  might  do  more  harm  than  good.^ 

Santa  Anna  let  Monjardin  and  Garay  go,  and  appointed  i 
their  places  Bernardo  Couto  and  Miguel  Atristain — "law— ^ 
yers  of  eminence,"  according  to  the  British  minister' — whc:^ 
consented  to  serve.  Herrera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ap — - 
pealed  to  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty  to  reconsider  hi^s 
determination,  and  did  so  with  reluctance.  And  finally,  th^^ 
name  of  General  Mora  y  Villamil  was  added  to  the  list.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  commissioners  were  to  hold 
their  first  meeting  an  occurrence  took  place  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  negotiations.    A  number  of  wagons,  driven  by 
unarmed  teamsters,  were  sent  into  the  city  by  Scott's  quar- 

» Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  Aug.  29,  1847,  No.  S3;  F.  0.  MSS. 

*Pacheco  to  Herrera,  Monjardin,  and  Garay;  Herrera  et  al.  to  Pacheoo, 
Aug.  25,  26,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  358-360. 

•Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  Aug.  27,  1847,  No.  77;  F.  0.  MSS.  Atristam 
is  said  to  have  been  attorney  for  Manning  &  Marshall,  Mackintosh's  firm,  and 
to  have  been  put  on  the  commission  through  Mackintosh's  influence. — {Apun^ 
tea  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra^  269.) 

*  Pacheco  to  Herrera,  Couto,  Atristain,  and  Mora;  Herrera  e<  oZ.  to  Pacheco, 
Aug.  26,  27,  28,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  361-363. 
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tennasters — ^pursuant  to  the  express  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice— to  obtain  supplies  and  to  get  drafts  on  the  American 
Treasury  exchanged  for  coin.  Mr.  Louis  Hargous,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  doing  business  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  had 
arranged  for  the  money  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  needed 
supplies.  The  wagons,  at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  were 
met  at  the  city  gates  by  a  party  of  some  forty  Mexican 
lancers  and  escorted  to  the  great  square  of  the  city.  Their 
appearance  was  the  occasion  for  the  assemblage  of  a  large 
mob,  who  soon  proceeded,  to  the  accompaniment  of  cries 
of  Mueran  los  Yankees!  to  attack  the  teamsters  with  sticks 
and  stones.  The  lancers  tried  to  interfere,  and  the  cries 
changed  to  Muera  Santa  Anna  par  traidor!  A  formidable 
riot  broke  out,  which  ex-President  Herrera  and  a  few  troops 
ultimately  put  down,  but  not  until  one  teamster  had  been 
killed  and  several  badly  hurt.  The  Mexican  government 
apologized,  and  Scott,  for  the  time  being,  passed  the  incident 
over;  but  a  night  or  two  afterward  Hargous's  store  was 
sacked,  and  the  American  army  got  no  supplies  from  the 
city  while  the  armistice  continued. 

The  meeting  between  Trist  and  the  Mexican  commission- 
ers was,  however,  duly  held  on  the  afternoon  following  the 
attack  on  the  wagons,  and  the  credentials  on  both  sides  were 
exhibited.  The  Mexicans,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  fur- 
nished with  full  powers— their  credentials  authorizing  them 
merely  to  receive  and  transmit  such  propositions  as  Trist 
might  present.  They  had  also  been  strictly  enjoined  to  re- 
frain from  offering  any  suggestion  of  their  own  in  answer  to 
anything  Trist  might  present.^  An  attitude  of  great  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  representatives  was  not  unrea- 
sonable pending  presentation  of  the  American  demands;  and 
Trist  showed  good  sense  in  merely  pointing  out  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  such  powers  as  they  had,  and  in  delivering  at  once 
the  projet  of  a  treaty  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  at 
Washington  six  months  before.^  By  this  time  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Churubusco. 

*  Pacheco  to  commissioners,  Aug.  25,  1847;  ibid,,  361. 
«  Trist  to  Buchanan,  Aug.  29,  1847;  ibid.,  191. 
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The  govemment  of  Mexico  was  now  finally  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  of  what  answer  was  to  be  made  to 
the  American  proposals.  The  subject  had;  of  course^  been 
previously  discussed.  On  the  day  the  agreement  for  an 
armistice  was  ratified^  and  without  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  the  United  States  would  demand,  Pacheco  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  a  statement  of  the  bases  on  which  he 
thought  peace  might  properly  be  concluded.^  This  paper, 
which  was  approved  and  signed  by  President  Santa  Anna 
and  his  four  ministers,  was  chiefly  interesting  as  a  monument 
of  the  folly  of  its  author.  With  the  American  troops  en- 
camped at  the  gates  of  the  city  and  in  possession  of  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  republic,  with  the  Mexican  armies  brokra 
and  dispersed  as  the  result  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
defeats,  Pacheco  could  actually  propose  as  the  fimdamental 
basis  of  discussion  that  the  negotiations  must  proceed  as  if 
Mexico  had  triumphed  and  could  continue  to  wage  war  with 
success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  details  of  this 
absurd  document,  which  was  never  commimicated  to  Trist, 
and  which  Santa  Anna  probably  accepted  as  something  that 
could  conveniently  be  given  to  the  newspapers  in  case  the 
negotiations  should  fail. 

As  soon  as  the  real  American  terms  were  received,  Pacheco 
drew  up  another  paper,  in  the  form  of  instructions  for  the 
commissioners.  He  began  by  directing  them  to  ask  Trist 
for  answers  to  three  questions:  What  are  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  war?  Are  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
founded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  or  are  they  put  forward 
as  a  basis  for  friendly  negotiation?  Is  Texas  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  annexation, 
or  by  virtue  of  purchase  from  Mexico?  If  Trist  declined  ta 
answer,  his  refusal  was  to  be  noted. 

Pacheco  then  turned  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Mexico 
would  give  up  Texas,  but  the  boundary  must  begin  at  the 
Nueces  River.  The  United  States  must  release  Mexico 
from  all  pecmiiary  claims,  and,  in  addition,  must  pay  for 

'  **  Puntos  que  deberdn  tratarae  en  las  conferencias  con  el  comtsionado  dc  lo9 
Eatadoa  Unidos,  y  que  deberdn  servir  de  bases  dlos  de  Mixico** — (Ibid.,  366.) 
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Texas  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  which  was  fixed 
by  American  laws  as  the  price  of  public  lands.  The  Cali- 
f omias  and  New  Mexico  were  not  to  be  ceded ;  but  as  a  last 
resort  the  Mexican  commissioners  might  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  "factory"  at  San  Francisco. 
The  right  of  transit  over  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  must 
be  refused.  Goods  introduced  into  Mexico  through  ports 
occupied  by  the  American  forces  must  pay  duties  to  Mexico, 
even  though  they  had  already  paid  duties  to  the  United 
States.  All  American  troops  must  be  withdrawn  the  mo- 
ment the  treaty  was  signed,  without  waiting  for  ratification 
by  Congress;  and  the  United  States  must  restore  all  forti- 
fications with  their  artillery,  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
taken.  And  finally  (though  this  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
sine  qu&  non)  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  war  "which  Mexico  found  itself  forced  to  make  and 
which  it  did  not  provoke."  This  paper  also  was  approved 
by  the  President  and  his  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August. 

That  Santa  Anna  should  have  permitted  such  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  his  agents  is  surprising.  To  have  insisted 
upon  them  was  evidently  equivalent  to  the  immediate 
breaking  ofif  of  negotiations  before  the  Mexican  army  had  had 
time  to  gain  all  the  benefits  of  the  armistice,  but  it  is  possible 
that  Santa  Anna  intended  not  to  insist  on  these  terms;  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  the  instructions  were  practically  abandoned 
before  the  negotiations  were  resumed.^ 

The  Mexican  conmiissioners,  on  Monday,  August  30,  were 
furnished  with  full  powers,  and  were  also  given  copies  of  the 
"instructions"  of  August  29  and  the  "bases"  of  August  24. 
The  result  was  their  immediate  resignation.  "We  think  it 
our  duty,"  they  wrote,  "to  state  at  once  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  with  the  frankness  of  honorable  men,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  take  charge  of  the  negotiation  upon 
the  said  bases  and  instructions."    Santa  Anna  being  by  no 

^  **  InstruccUmes  .  .  .  acordadas  en  junta  de  ministroa  de2Q  de  Agoslo^  1847, 
en  vtsto  de  lae  propontciones  hechae  jxrr  el  comieumado  de  loa  Estados  UnidoeJ* 
—iTbid.,  369-371.) 
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means  ready  to  abandon  the  negotiation^  and  thus  terminate 
the  armistice,  thereupon  directed  Pacheco  to  cancel  the 
orders  to  the  commissioners;  and  they  were  notified  that  the 
instructions  given  them  were  only  to  be  followed  as  far  as 
might  prove  possible,  and  that  the  plenipotentiaries  mi^t 
adopt ''  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
call  for,  with  any  concessions  for  which  the  discussion  itself 
may  open  the  door.^^ 

Thus  freed  from  the  trammels  of  Pacheco's  impossible 
requirements,  Herrera  and  his  colleagues  took  up  in  earnest, 
and  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  work  intrusted  to  them. 
On  Wednesday,  the  first,  and  again  on  Thursday,  the  second 
of  September,  they  had  what  Trist  called  a  'Weiy  unre- 
served" conversation,  which  turned  mainly  on  questions  of 
boundary.    The  chief  stumbling  block  was  not  Califomia, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  but  New  Mexico, 
though  the  old  question  of  the  Nueces  River  was  also  de- 
bated.   For  a  short  time  a  solution  seemed  within  reach. 
Trist  offered  to  abandon  Lower  Califomia  and  the  right  of 
transit  over  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  if  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  Califomia  were  ceded  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, and  he  also  offered  to  submit  the  question  of  the  Nueces 
to  the  American  govemment.    The  Mexican  plenipoten- 
tiaries agreed  to  submit  this  offer  to  their  own  govemment; 
and  Trist  promised  that,  if  it  proved  acceptable,  he  would 
also  propose  to  Scott  a  continuance  of  the  armistice  until  a 
reply  could  be  received  from  Washington  in  regard  to  the 
Nueces  question — a  period  he  estimated  at  about  six  weeks.^ 

Trist,  however,  was  not  called  on  to  submit  these  terms^ 
to  Washington,  for  Santa  Anna  finally  decided  to  reject  them 
himself.^    On  Monday  aftemoon,  the  sLxth  of  September^ 

^  Herrera,  Couto,  Atristain,  and  Mora  to  Pacheco;  Pacheco  to  Herrera,  et  oL. 
Aug.  31,  1847;  ibid.,  372,  373. 

'Trist  to  Buchanan,  Sept.  4;  Herrera  et  al,  \jo  Pacheco,  Sept.  7,  1847; 
ibid.,  195,  383.  Among  other  questions  discussed  was  that  of  excluding 
slavery  from  any  ceded  territory — a  suggestion  which  Trist  (according  to  his 
own  report)  dismissed  with  extravagant  emphasis.  As  the  United  States 
Senate  was  then  constituted,  the  thing  was  evidently  impossible. 

'  This  decision  is  said  to  have  followed  a  series  of  conferences  in  the  palace, 
where  the  best  opinion  favored  accepting  the  American  terms. — {ApunUa  jxim 
Ul  Hiatoria  de  la  Guerra,  278.) 
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the  plenipotentiaxies  again  met,  and  Trist  was  handed  a 
counter-project  of  a  treaty,  together  with  an  e3q)lanatory 
note,  in  which  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  w^a^finitely  re- 
fused, but  an  ofifer  was  made  to  grant-*«(Smuch  of  Upper 
California  as  lay  north  of  latitude  37^;  thus  conveying  San 
Francisco  and  the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  United  States, 
and  retaining  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  as 
a  part  of  Mexico.  The  note  also  contained  the  naive  sug- 
gestion that  Great  Britain  should  be  asked  to  guarantee  the 
observance  of  the  treaty. 


u 


The  peace  between  the  two  countries,"  said  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners, "will  be  more  solidly  established,  if  a  friendly  pow^r  (Eng- 
land), which  has  so  nobly  offered  its  good  offices  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  the  present  contest,  will  now  consent  to  grant  its 
guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty  which  may  be 
concluded.  The  Government  of  Mexico  considers  that  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  solicit  such  a  guarantee."^ 

Trist  had  no  option  under  his  instructions,  as  he  had  fully 
explained  at  the  previous  conferences.  He  therefore  stated 
the  moment  the  Mexican  note  was  read,  that  the  terms  were 
inadmissible,  and  that  he  considered  the  negotiations  at  an 
end,^  and  both  parties  accepted  the  f^pf^tf^at  tbft  pf  r^inptory^ 
refusal  of  the  Mexican  govegunentJidxedeJiJfiy  Mexico  and 


t.hA'''S^rrT^fir^--]ffl]f ?f|Tppflr   r.nlifnmi'n    ff^^r^at^A    all   dls- 

cussioiL 

By  the  express  language  of  the  agreement  of  August  23 
the  armistice  came  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  negotiations, 
but-ScOtt,  for  some  strange  reason  of  his  own,  preferred  to 
tenirinate  it  on  other  grounds.  He  therefore,  in  an  unlucky 
hour,  composed  a  letter  to  Santa  Anna,  dated  the  day  after 

*  Herrera  et  al.  to  Trist,  Sept.  6,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  378. 
The  counter-project  was  drawn  by  Pacheco,  who  sent  it  to  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners with  a  note,  in  which  he  accurately  summed  up  his  position  thus: 
"In  New  Mexico,  and  the  few  leagues  which  divide  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nueces  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  is  contained  either  peace  or  war.  If 
the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  leaves  nothing  else  to  the  government 
of  Mexico  than  to  choose  between  this  cession  and  death,  in  vain  was  he  sent 
by  his  government." — (Pacheco  to  Herrera  et  al,  Sept.  5,  1847;  Und.,  373.) 

*  Roa  B6roena,  402. 
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the  last  meeting  of  the  negotiators^  in  which  he  asserted 
that  the  tenns  of  the  armistice  had  been  repeatedly  vio- 
lated by  Mexico^  first  in  failing  to  allow  the  American  troopB 
to  obtain  supplies  in  the  city,  and  second  in  erecting  new  for- 
tifications. Unless  complete  satisfaction  was  forthcoming 
by  noon  on  the  following  day,  he  would  consider  the  armis- 
tice at  an  end.^ 

These  complaints  were  very  likely  well  founded;  but  it 
was  entirely  mmecessary;  and  therefore  imwise,  to  raise  an 
issue  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Mexican  govehiment.  The 
armistice  might  have  been  terminated  on  the  sufficient  and 
indisputable  ground  that  the  peace  negotiations  were  at  an 
end ;  so  that  the  only  result  of  making  insulting  charges  was 
to  give  General  Santa  Anna  an  opportunity  to  show  once 
more  his  dialectic  superiority  to  General  Scott.  It  was  not 
true,  Santa  Anna  wrote,  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
impeded  the  furnishing  of  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
done  everything  to  facilitate  the  American  agents.  It  was 
also  false  that  any  new  work  of  fortification  had  been  b^un 
by  the  Mexicans.  They,  rather,  had  on  their  side  number- 
to  cau«s  of  comptotthe  e^tahUshment  by  the  Ameri- 
cans  of  a  masked  battery  in  Tacubaya,  "the  violation  of 
temples  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,"  the  robbery 
of  sacred  vessels  from  the  churches,  the  profanation  of 
venerated  images,  the  sacking  of  towns.  Not  without 
grief  and  even  indignation  had  he  received  such  news.  He 
had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  complaints  by  fathers  and 
husbands  of  violence  offered  to  their  daughters  and  wives. 
Nevertheless  he  had  remained  silent  that  he  might  not 
embarrass  a  negotiation  which  offered  some  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  scandalous  war,  "which  Your  Excellency  has, 
with  so  much  justice,  described  as  unnatural." 

"  I  am  quite  aware/'  he  continued,  "  that  the  true,  the  unconcealable 
cause  of  the  threats  of  renewed  hostilities  which  Your  Excellency's 
note  contains,  is  that  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
not  only  would  considerably  diminish  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
but  would  also  affect  that  dignity  and  honor  which  all  nations  defend 

^  Scott  to  Santa  Anna»  Sept.  6,  1S47;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  34G. 
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at  every  hasard.  And  if  these  considerations  have  not  the  like  weight 
in  Your  Excellency's  breast,  yours  will  be  the  responsibility  before 
the  world,  which  readily  discovers  on  whose  side  lie  moderation  and 
justice. 

"I  flatter  myself  that  Your  Excellency  on  calm  reflection  will 
become  convinced  that  these  reasons  are  well  founded.  But  if  unfort- 
unately you  shall  seek  nothing  else  than  a  pretext  for  depriving  the 
first  dty  of  the  American  continent  of  any  means  of  preserving  the 
defenceless  part  of  its  population  from  the  horrors  of  war,  then  no 
other  mode  of  saving  it  will  be  left  me,  than  to  repel  force  by  force 
with  that  decision  and  energy  which  my  high  obUgations  prescribe." ' 

With  these  brave  words — ^which  he  did  not  omit  to  give  to 
the  newspapers — Santa  Anna  finally  threw  away  the  scab- 
bard and  declared  in  favor  of  the  Ivite  h  ovirance.  Had  he 
been  in  favor  of  it  all  along?  Had  his  consent  to  negotiate 
been  a  pretence  to  enable  him  ta  gain  two  or  three  weeks' 
rest?    Or  had  he  really  been  desirous  of  peace? 

The  United  States  government  took  the  view  that  the 
armistice  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  were  a  mere 
sham,  a  part  of  a  contemptible  comedy,  designed  by  the 
Mexicans  as  a  means  of  strengthening  their  fortifications 
and  recruiting  their  forces.  But  observers  on  the  spot  were 
of  a  different  opinion. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  say,"  Trist  reported,  "  in  justice  to  Santa  Anna, 
that  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  no  man  was  ever  more  sincere  in 
anything  than  he  was  in  his  wish  to  make  peace,  or  more  firmly  re- 
solved than  he  was  to  go  to  all  practicable  lengths  to  effect  the  object. 
But  the  thing  was  an  impossibility,  upon  the  basis  on  which  alone  we 
would  have  it.  He  is  no  patriot — ^just  the  reverse;  but  had  he  been 
the  purest  of  patriots,  he  could  not  have  displayed  more  single-minded- 
ness  than  he  recently  has,  or  striven  with  more  energy  and  efficiency 
against  the  numberless  difficulties  of  all  sorts  which  whelmed  him  in."' 

And  a  few  weeks  later  Trist  returned  to  the  subject,  as- 
serting that  up  to  the  very  af tempon  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of 
September,  Santa  Anna  was  resolved  to  accept  the  Ameri- 
can terms  of  peace,  but  had  been  persuaded  by  Tomel  to 

>  Santa  Anna  to  Scott,  Sept.  6,  1847;  ibid,,  381. 
*  Trist  to  Buchanan,  Sept.  27,  1847;  ibid,,  203. 
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change  his  mind.^  Trist,  of  course^  was  not  an  impartial 
witness,  for  he  was  defending  his  own  cause  and  that  of 
Scott;  but  the  British  minister  concurred  with  him. 

"I  am  of  opinion,"  Bankhead  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office,  '^that 
General  Santa  Anna  was  sincerely  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  United  States;  but  he  was  overruled  on  a  late  occasion  by  two  per- 
sons who  laboured  for  the  sake  of  personal  interests  and  ambition  to 
overthrow  the  President's  good  intentions;  the  persons  I  allude  to  are 
General  Tornel  and  Seiior  Pacheco. 

"  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  may  truly  be  called  the  evil  genius 
of  Mexico,  for  in  every  case  where  revolution  is  to  be  aided  and  per- 
nicious advice  given,  without  the  risk  of  personal  danger.  General 
Tornel  has  been  preeminent.  It  was  he  who  advocated  carrying  on 
the  war  with  the  United  States;  it  was  his  counsel  which  determined 
General  Paredes  to  cross  the  Bio  Bravo  to  attack  General  Taylor 
and  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  happened  lately  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  to  be  set  down  to  the  same  adviser.  .  .  . 

"  Seiior  Pacheco,  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  instilled  the 
same  insane  advice  into  the  ears  of  the  late  President,  and  although  a 
man  of  inferior  talent  to  General  Tornel,  he  was  enabled  to  work  upon 
the  mind  of  General  Santa  Anna,  when  any  uncertainty  existed  with 
the  latter  as  to  the  expediency  of  General  Tomel's  advice."  • 

No  one  .could  ever  be  sure  of  what  was  in  Santa  Anna's 
mind  at  any  given  moment,  Biit  oiTQie  whole  it  seems  likely 
that  when  he  concluded  the  armistice^  he  had  no  settled 
policy  in  respect  to  peace.  He  desperately  needed  a^fej? 
.days^  respite,  and  for  that  he  would  have  paid  any  price. 
The  appointment  of  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
committed  him  to  nothing,  and  was,  therefore,  cheap 
enough  for  what  he  was  getting.  When  it  came  to  the 
point  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  American  ultimatum, 
Santa  Anna  probably  wavered  and  for  some  hours  may 
have  been  inclined  to  yield.  The  effect  of  his  acts  upon  his 
own  personal  fortunes  must  have  been  the  one  problem  that 
perplexed  his  mind.  If  he  should  assent  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  could  he  continue  at  the  head  of  the  government?  Or 
would  the  revolution  which  was  certain  to  follow  prove  too 

1  Same  to  same,  Dec.  6,  1847;  ibid.f  249. 

s  Bankhead  to  Paknerston,  Sept.  28,  1847,  No.  87;  F.  0.  MSS. 
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much  for  him?  The  answers  to  these  questions  must  have 
seemed  dubious;  but  ultimately,  on  the  advice  of  Tomel, 
Pacheco,  Rej6n/  and  others,  he  decided  to  continue  the 
war.  In  other  words,  he  concluded  that  he  must  certainly 
be  turned  out  of  oflBce  if  he  consented  to  a  peace;  and  he 
therefore  decided  to  accept  the  desperate  chances  of  con- 
tinued war.  And  the  fact  that  Santa  Anna  was  driven  to 
staking  his  fortunes  on  the  wild  hope  that  victory  might  yet 
be  won  by  the  Mexican  armies  shows  how  dangerous  and 
difficult  the  path  of  peace  must  then  have  appeared  to  the 
most  experienced  politician  on  the  spot. 

The  news  of  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco 
and  the  following  armistice  reached  Washington  on  Tues- 
day, the  fourteenth  of  September.  Next  day  the  President, 
with  Trist's  despatch  of  August  29  before  him,  noted  his  fear 
that  Scott  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  "  the  armistice  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Mexican  commander  only  to  gain  time  to 
reorganize  his  defeated  army  for  further  resistance,"  and 
the  President  added:  "I  shall  wait  very  anxiously  for  further 
information  from  the  army."  *  But  seventeen  days  elapsed 
before  any  definite  news  reached  the  anxious  officials  at 
Washington,  and  then  it  came  only  in  the  shape  of  the  little 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Mexican  government,  immedi- 
ately after  the  armistice  was  terminated,  which  contained 
the  official  correspondence.'  A  copy  had  reached  Vera 
Cruz  and  had  been  forwarded  by  the  American  officer  in 
command  of  that  town. 

The  President  had  for  several  days  been  ill  of  a  remittent 
fever,  but  when  the  factsrtn  relation  to  Trist's  negotiations 
were  laid  before  him  he  mustered  strength  enough  to  direct 
that  Trist  be  recalled  and  to  order  that  Scott  should  hence- 
forward "levy  contributions  on  the  enemy,  and  make  them 

^  See  correspondence  between  Rej6n  and  Santa  Anna,  printed  in  Semmes, 
414-416. 

«  Polk's  Diary,  III,  172. 

*  Contestacionea  habidds  entre  el  Supremo  Gobiemo  MexicanOj  d  General-en'^ 
Oefe  del  Ej^rcUo  Americano f  y  el  Comisionado  de  los  Estados  Unidoe,  Re- 
printed (with  translation)  in  Sen.  Doc.  52, 30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  349-384. 
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as  far  as  prs^^ticable  def ra^Jfee  fixpflnfiffl  of  the^war/'    His 
reasons  lie  stated  thus: 

"Mexico  has  refused  to  treat  for  peace  upon  terms  which  the  U.  S. 
can  accept;  and  it  is  now  manifest  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted 
with  increased  forces  and  increased  energy.  We  must  levy  contribu- 
tions and  quarter  on  the  enemy.  This  is  part  of  the  object  of  the 
letter  to  Gen'l  Scott.  Mr.  Trist.is  recalled. bficauaejbisjemaining 
longer  with  the  army  could  not,  probably,  accomplish  the  objects  of 
Ills  mission,  and  because  his  remaming  longer  might,  &  probaUy 
would,  impress  the  Mexican  Government  with  the  belief  that  the  U.  S. 
were  so  anxious  for  peace  that  they  would  ultimately  conclude  one 
upon  jthe^Mexican  terms.  #.  Mexico  must  now  sue  for  peace,  &  when 
I  she  does  we  will  hear  her  propositions."^ 

These  were  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  three  hours' 
cabinet  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  the  President  natu- 
rally found  himself  "much  exhausted  &  fatigued." 

The  formal  instructions  to  Scott  and  Trist  both  bore  the 
date  of  Wednesday,  October  6,  1847,  the  day  after  the 
cabinet  meeting.  In  the  despatch  to  Scott  reference  was 
made  to  unoflSicial  reports  of  the  operations  of  the  army  down 
to  August  20  and  since  (no  oflBcial  despatches  having  been 
received  of  a  date  later  than  June  4),  and  a  compliment  was 
paid  to  Scott  for  the  "signal  victories  obtained  by  you  and 
the  gallant  army  under  your  conmiand."  The  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  Mexico  were  characterized  as  "extrava- 
gant and  inadmissible,"  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 
Trist  on  this  subject  was  enclosed. 

"It  is  quite  evident,"  continued  the  Secretary  of  War,  "that  th^ 
authorities  of  Mexico  would  not  present  and  insist  upon,  as  a  basis* 
for  p>eace,  terms  which  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  u* 
without  national  dishonor,  were  they  not  encouraged  to  continue  th^^ 
war  by  that  portion  of  the  population,  as  well  as  others,  upon  whicli. 
the  burdens  of  the  war  ought  to  fall,  and  upon  which,  in  the  further* 
prosecution  of  it,  they  must  be  made  to  fall,  as  the  only  means  now 
left  of  bringing  it  to  a  close." 

For  these  reasons,  guerilla  warfare  must  be  sternly  sup- 
pressed; "the  biu'den  of  sustaining  our  forces  in  Mexico" 

^  Polk's  Diary,  lU,  186. 
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must  be  levied  on  the  people  of  the  country;  the  city  of 
Mexico  must  be  taken  and  held,  and  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz 
kept  securely  open ;  and  as  reinforcements  arrived,  the  area 
occupied  by  Scott's  army  must  be  extended. 

**  Left  as  you  are  to  your  own  judgment  as  to  your  military  opera- 
tions/' the  despatch  continued,  "  the  fullest  confidence  is  entertained 
that  you  will  conduct  them  in  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about 
the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  the  war:  namely,  to  induce  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Mexico  to  desire  and  consent  to  such  terms  of  peace  as 
we  hkwe  a  right  to  ask  and  expect."^ 

The  instructions  to  Trist  were  drawn  on  simflar  lines. 
The  counter-project  of  the  Mexican  conmiissioners  was  de- 
scribed as  a  most  extraordinary  document,  the  extravagance 
of  which  conclusively  proved  that  the  Mexican  government 
was  insincere  and  that  their  only  intention  was  to  gain  time. 

"They  must  have  known  that  the  United  States  would  never  sur- 
render either  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  New  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  Upper  California;  never  would  indem- 
nify Mexican  citizens  for  injuries  they  may  have  sustained  by  our 
troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  necessary  war;  and 
never  could,  without  dishonor,  suffer  the  Mexican  government  to  levy 
new  duties  on  goods  imported  into  ports  now  in  our  actual  possession 
which  had  already  paid  duty  to  the  United  States." 

Trist's  original  instructions,  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
tinued,  had  been  framed  in  ihe  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
moderation ;  for  it  had  been  hoped  that  after  the  fall  of  Vera 
Cruz  the  Mexican  government  would  have  been  willing  to 
treat  for  peace,  as  New  Mexico,  the  Califomias,  several  of 
the  northern  states,  and  most  of  the  seaports,  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  But  circumstances 
since  the  original  mstructions  were  written  had  entirely 
changed.  A  vast  amount  of  treasure  and  "the  lives  of  a 
great  number  of  our  most  valuable  citizens"  had  been  ex- 
pended. Nevertheless  the  President,  desirous  of  showing 
great  magnanimity,  had  left  the  terms  unaltered,  and — as 
now  appeared — with  most  unsatisfactory  results. 

1  Marcy  to  Scott,  Oct.  6,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sees.,  138-140. 
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"  After  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  when  our  troops  were  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  and  it  was  completely  in  our  power,  the  Mexkan 
government  have  not  only  rejected  your  liberal  offers,  but  have  in- 
sulted our  country  by  proposing  terms  the  acceptance  of  whidi  would 
degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  World,  and  be  justly  condenmed  by  the 
whole  American  people.  They  must  attribute  our  liberality  to  fear, 
or  they  must  take  courage  from  our  supposed  political  divisions." 

Buchanan  also  dwelt  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 
Never,  he  asserted — and  with  some  justice — ^had  war  been 
levied  by  invading  forces  in  such  a  manner.  Fair  or  even 
extravagant  prices  had  been  paid  for  supplies.  Private 
property  had  been  held  sacred.  Famishing  Mexican  sol- 
diers had  been  fed  and  their  wounds  bound  up.  In  return, 
American  citizens  had  been  murdered,  and  their  bodies  mu- 
tilated by  bands  of  savage  guerillas;  and  Mexican  officers 
and  soldiers  alike  had  habitually  violated  their  parole. 
"Those  paroled  at  Vera  Cruz  have  fought  against  us  at 
Cerro  Gordo;  and  those  paroled  at  Cerro  Gordo  have  doubt- 
less been  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  battles  so  glorious 
to  our  arms  at  and  near  the  City  of  Mexico." 

In  conclusion  it  was  stated  that  the  President  belieyed 
Trist's  continued  presence  with  the  army  was  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  he  "was  therefore  directed  trT 
return  home  by  the  first  safe  opportumtj\  No  other  offer 
to  treat  would  be  made  to  the  Mexican  government.  They 
must  first  sue  for  peace. 

"What  terms  the  President  may  be  willing  to  grant  them  will  de- 
pend upon  the  future  events  of  the  war,  and  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  the  treasure  which  shall  m  the 
mean  time  have  been  expended.  Should  the  Mexican  government 
desire  hereafter  to  open  negotiations,  or  to  propose  terms  of  peace, 
their  overtures  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the 
commanding  general,  where  they  will  receive  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  President."^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  cabinet,  at  this  stage  of  the  game  at  lea«t, 
were  most  sincerely  anxious  for  peace.    They  were  within 

1  Buchanan  to  Trist,  Oct.  6,  1S47;  ibid.,  91. 
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two  months  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  Congress,  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  which  was  by  no 
means  assuredly  in  favor  of  the  administration  in  the  Senate. 
A  renewed  and  embittered  discussion  over  the  origin  and 
causes  of  the  war,  with  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
fresh  attacks  upon  the  extension  of  slavery,  was  something 
the  administration  must  have  looked  forward  to  with  dis- 
may. But  anxious  as  they  were,  they  obviously  blundered 
in  the  methods  they  adopted  for  gaining  their  ends. 

It  should  not  have  required  any  very  great  penetration,  or 
any  very  wide  knowledge  of  history,  to  see  that  the  first 
requisite  for  peace — ^the  first  object  which  the  United  States 
must  endeavor  to  attain  after  defeating  the  Mexican  armies 
in  the^eld^was  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  some 
sortrof  recognized  government  which  could  act  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  Mexico.  Xhfi  jesult  of  too  complete  a  vie-  ,  ; 
toiy  might  well  be,  and  was  indeed  likely  to  be,  the  dissolu- 
tiqn  of  me  existing  social  order,  and  a  condition  closely  re- 
sCTibling  M^ju^y.  The  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  the 
event  of  Santa  Anna's  disappearance  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  other  government  of  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary origin;  because  as  long  as  the  better  part  of  the 
coimtry  was  held  in  awe  by  American  troops  regular  and 
generally  recognized  elections  could  not  be  held,  except 
by  agreement  with  the  United  States.  But  a  revolutionary 
government,  whether  Santa  Anna  or  another  were  at  its 
head,  was  precisely  the  most  diflScult  to  deal  with  because  of 
its  inherent  weakness.  The  strongest  revolutionary  ruler  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Napoleon  himself,  dared  not  yield  an  / 
inch  of  territory,  even  to  a  imited  Europe,  after  the  terrific  I  ^  - 
losses  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Legitimate  sovereigns,  he  \^ 
declared,  might  venture  to  do  so;  but  for  him,  a  soldier  who 
had  forced  his  way  to  the  throne,  no  such  weakness  was  per- 
missible. The  day  he  ceased  to  be  dreaded  he  must  cease 
to  rule.^ 

^  **Eh  hienf  qu'est-ce  done  qu*on  veul  de  mtrit  me  dii  bnuqyement  NapolSon, 
Queje  me  diahonaref  Jamais!  Je  saurai  monrir,  mais  je  ne  ciderai  pas  un 
pouoe  de  terrain.  Vo8  Soxweraine,  nSs  star  le  trdne,  peuoerU  se  laisser  battre  vingt 
Sou  €t  itnJt;rtT  toujowa  dans  levare  oapitalea;  maif  je  ne  le  puis  pas,  parce  queje  euie 
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In  Mexico  it  was  to  be  feared  that  these  inevitable  difiSr 
culties  in  the  way  of  peace  would  be  extraordinarily  enhanced 
from  the  fact  that  mutiny  had  been  for  years  the  normal 
method  of  overturning  unpopular  administrations.  Every 
act  of  every  government  in  that  unhappy  country"  was 
necessarily  conditioned  by  the  fear  of  what  the  other  revo- 
lutionary elements  might  attempt.  It  was  alwajrs  to  be 
assumed  that  nmnbers  of  men  were  on  the  watch  for  any 
hopeful  pretext  to  revolt.  But  a  revolt,  by  its  very  nat- 
ure, excluded  deliberation  or  discussion  of  any  kind — 
even  newspaper  discussion.  A  "cry"  was  all  any  oppo- 
sition leader  needed,  and  no  better  "cry"  could  be  asked 
for  than  that  which  a  proposal  to  dismember  the  national 
territory  would  afford. 

Now  what  the  American  administration  seemed  to  expert 
was  that'CEe l^exicans,  aftfelTBeing  iilUilj'  gVui}flI^[][[ should 
/themselves  formulate  and  transmit  to  WnnhingtiOTi  mm 
I  terms  of  peace  as  niight  be  acceptable  to  |]b£l  4COiuiuerorB. 
\  Obviously,  such  an  ej^iectation  was  linrea^pnable.    No  con^ 
>quered  government,  however  powerful  at  home,  could  have 
ventured  to  propose  the  conditions  of  its  own  humiliation  or 
do  more  than  accept  those  dictated  to  it.    The  most  that  it 
could  do  would  be  to  yield  to  demands  which  were  backed 
by  a  demonstrably  irresistible  force.    It  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  formulate  terms  of  surrender,  and  the  weaker  the 
government  the  less  was  to  be  expected  of  it.^ 

There  were  several  courses  open  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.    Thus  it  migJjitL..j?€yrhaps  have  been  well  to 

un  soldal  parvenu.  Ma  domination  ne  aurvivra  pas  aujour  oufaurai  cesai  d*Hre 
forty  etf  par  consequent j  d'itre  craint." — (Mimoires  de  Mettemichf  I,  148.  Ao- 
count  of  interview  of  June  26,  1813.)  Much  to  the  same  efifect  were  Napo- 
leon's remarks  to  Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris,  on 
April  9,  1813.— (Rose,  The  Life  of  Napoleon  /,  II,  259.) 

^  The  case  of  France  in  1871  offers  some  striking  analogies  to  that  of  Mexico 
in  1847.  In  both  the  country  was  invaded  and  the  capital  taken.  In  both 
there  was  for  some  time  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  sufficiently  stable  govern- 
ment could  be  established  with  which  peace  might  be  made.  In  both  the 
conqueror  demanded  territorial  concessions.  But  Bismarck  never  for  a 
moment  suggested  that  Thiers  or  the  Government  of  National  Defence  should 
formulate  the  terms  of  peace.  Those  terms,  he  said,  he  would  state  himself 
whenever  he  was  satisfied  the  French  agents  were  r^uly  and  able  to  make  a 
bargain. 
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replace  Trist  by  a  stronger  man;  but  clearly  it  was  useless 
to'^lWtffcSiiiif*®^^  to'^'Sit  waiting  until  Mexico  was 

ready  to  come  to  Washington  with  proposals  for  a  treaty. 
Persistence  in  thatpdicy  could  only  have  resulted  in  an  en- 
forceJST^rokmgaXioirorthe  war>  and J}he  consequent  occupa- 
tion  of  aO^exicQ  [jy  tijtlfi  '  Jnit^  StAtASf,     Aiiid  tHIs  is  pre- 


ciggl^Wliat  Scott  and  Trist,  as  well  as  many  men  at  home, 
c^e  to  suspect  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  American 
executiver  " 


.t  was  not,  however,  until  the  sixteenth  of  November  that 
the  instructions  of  October  6  'from  the  State  and  War  De- 
partments reached  their  destination.  (These  instructions 


requiring  the  American  troops  thenceforward  to  live  on  the 
cot^Q^nd  ordering  Trist  tp  leave  Mexico-were  based^ 
hasbeen  seen,  upon  a  somewhat  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 

■-I  Mail  II    ''  "    "  "^-^-^  ij  '         *  ■  .  X  .       .  ^j  ,  v*^ 

condition  of  things  which  existed  in  Mexico  at  the  time  when 
l^eMTOistice  ended — on  the  seventh,  namely,  of  September.' 
An3irunng  the  seventy  days  which  dapsed  from  the  sevei^th 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November  events  had  oc- 
tnnred^hich  affected  most  materially  the  situation  of  the 
contend!^  nations. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  MOLINO  DEL  REY  AND  CHAPULTEPEC 

The  JuU.  of  .-QJiajjultepec,  crowned  with  the  imposing 
structure  wluch  commemorates  two  Spanish  viceroys  and 
an  Austrian  emperor  of  Mexico,  is  a  narrow  volcanic  ridge  of 
rock  rising  sharply  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  above  the 
level  lands  that  lie  between  it  and  the  city.  It  is  distant, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  trifle  over  thrpf_inilftfl  froin 
the  Government  PaJaggland  tRft  gresLjlM^  nCthe  xapitajj^ 
and  it  lies  a  little  more  than  a  mile  northerly  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  of  Tacubaya. 

The  ridge  is  six  or  seven  hundred  yajids  Ipng  at  its  base, 
and  runs  nearly  east  and  west.*  On  the  northerly  side  and 
easterly  end  the  rock  is  precipitous,  and  on  the  south  it  is 
also  extremely  steep;  but  on  the  west — the  end  aw^y,  from 
the  city — it  slopes  down  at  such  an  angle  that,  althougB* 
rough  and  rocky,  it  is  practicable  for  infantry. 

The  summit  of  the  rock  has  been  levelled  off  so  as  to  make 
a  platform  for  the  palace,  begim  in  1783  by  the  then  vice- 
roy, Matlas  de  Galvez,  and  continued  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  more  famous  Bernardo  de  Galvez.^  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  latter  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish 
court  put  a  stop  to  the  work  before  it  was  entirely  com- 
pleted, and  for  years  it  remained  neglected,  until,  in  1833, 
it  was  utilized  as  the  military  college  of  the  republic' 

1  Or  more  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W. 

*  Bernardo  de  Galvez  was  governor  of  Louisiana  during  the  Revolution  of 
the  thirteen  colonies.  When  Spain,  in  alliance  with  France,  declared  war 
on  Great  Britain,  Galvez  was  almost  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  did  anything 
effectual.  He  captured  the  British  posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  thus  saving  the  Floridas  for  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
Had  the  Floridas  remained  British  at  that  time  they  might  very  well  have 
been  British  to-day. 

»  Dublan  y  Lozano,  H,  603;   decree  of  Nov.  16,  1833. 
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The  palace^  conforming  to  the  general  trend  of  the  ridge, 
faces  a  little  to  the  east  of  south.  About  it,  on  all  sides,  is  a 
terrace  of  irregular  shape  and  varying  width,  which  is  in 
part  cut  out  of  the  rock  and  in  part  built  up  and  supported 
by  massive  retaining  walls.  At  the  easterly  end,  where  the 
rock  was  originally  higher  than  elsewhere,  a  second  and 
higher  platform  exists,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  siunmit  of 
the  hill  at  a  level  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  prin- 
cipal terrace.  At  the  time  of  the  American  invasion  access 
to  the  palace  was  gained  by  a  zigzag  road  or  ramp  cut  along 
the  southerly  face  of  the  rock.  Starting  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  at  the  point  nearest  the  city,  the  road  mounted  to  the 
lower  or  principal  terrace  with  one  sharp  turn  about  half- 
way up. 

The  less  precipitous  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Chapultepec  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  land  about  its  base  were  covered  by  a 
noble  grove  of  venerable  cypresses;  and  the  hill  and  grove, 
together  with  some  level  open  ground  on  the  west,  were  en- 
closed to  form  a  rude  and  neglected  park,  the  forerunner  of 
the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  which  now  delight  the  visitor 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Aroimd  three  sides  of  this  enclosure 
there  existed  in  1847  high  park  walls,  capable  of  offering  a 
serious  obstacle  to  infantry.  From  east  to  west  the  walls 
on  each  side  ran  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  were  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards,  or  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in 
length.  At  the  eastern  end  the  enclosure  was  irregular  in 
shape,  and  narrowed  down  to  about  a  himdred  and  fifty 
yards. 

The  western  end  of  the  enclosure  was  formed  by  a  range 
of  substantial  stone  buil^ingSJiparly  AQJ*^ 
wluch  were  collectively  known  a^  the  Molino^jdeL  fipy,!;6r 
J^TSIS^^  IV^^'ll  These  buildings  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  used,  the  southern  end  ^  a  flour-mill,  the  northern 
end  as  a  powder-mill ;  but  at  some  later  period  a  part  of  the 
buildings  had  been  occupied  by  a  cannon  foundry. 

Chapultepec.  with  its  rock,  its  enclosure,  and  its  solid 

hiiJIHjng^  ponstiti^tfid  ft  miHtRiy  pnsitjon  yyto^h  JKfl^  evicjently 

fomiidable  by  nature,  and  j^as  reported  to  have  been  forti- 
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fied^and  to  be  strongly  held;  and  many  of  the  American 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
the  first  object  should  be  the  capture  of  this  post.  But  when 
the  armistice  came  to  an  end  Scott  had  no  plan  of  action 
ready.  From  the  morning  of  August  21,  when  he  first  re- 
ceived Santa  Anna's  verbal  request  for  a  suspension  of  ho&- 
tiUties,  down  to  September  6,  when  Scott  sent  notice  that 
he  would  terminate  the  truce,  more  than  sixteen  days  and 
nights  had  elapsed,  and  no  preparation  whatever  had  been 
made  for  the  contingency  of  renewed  hostilities. 

"This  evening,"  wrote  Colonel  Hitchcock  in  his  diary  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  "  the  General  called  some  of  us  together,  including  Capt.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  (engineer),  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  threatening  and 
attacking  the  city, — to  determine  the  depot  for  the  sick,  wounded, 
supplies,  etc."  * 

It  was  high  time.  From  Tacubaya  on  the  north  to  San 
Agustin  on  the  south,  Scott's  army,  now  reduced  to  much 
less  than  ten  thousand  effective  men,  was  extended  in  a 
line  fully  eleven  miles  long;  and  an  enterprising  enemy  could 
hardly  have  found  much  diflSculty  in  defeating  these  dis- 
tant divisions  in  detail.  Scott,  however,  continued  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  Mexican  lack  of  initiative,  and  for  five 
days  longer  he  did  not  concentrate  his  forces. 

"Being  delayed,"  he  reported,  "by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  more 
than  two  weeks,  we  had  now,  late  on  the  7th,  to  begin  to  reconnoitre  the 
different  approaches  to  the  city,  wiihin  our  reach,  before  I  coidd  lay  doun 
any  definitive  plan  of  attack."* 

But  before  these  reconnoissances  were  begun  Scott's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  Molino  del  Rey  by  a  rumor  that 
reached  him,  probably  through  Trist,  that  a  cannon-foundry 
was  in  active  operation  in  the  old  buildings.  What  was 
the  origin  of  this  rumor  never  appeared,  but  Scott,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  unhesitatingly  accepted  it  as  true. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  September, 

» Hitchcock,  293. 

*  Scott  to  Marcy,  Sept.  11, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  355.  Italics 
are  not  in  the  original. 
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a  movement  of  large  bodies  of  Mexican  troops  north  of  the 
ChapuHepec  enclosm^  was  plainly  visible  from  the  roof  of 
the  Archbishop's  Palace.  Worth,  who  observed  the  move- 
ment with  Scott;  was  of  opinion  that  the  intention  of  the 
Mexican  commander  was  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
and  advised  an  immediate  attack,  before  the  Mexican  prep- 
arations were  complete.  Scott  thought  differently.  The 
enemy's  movement,  he  told  Worth,  was  defensive  merely, 
and  intended  to  protect  the  very  valuable  cannon-foundry 
at  the  Molino  del  Rey.  "Having  heard,"  as  he  said  in  his 
official  report,  "that  many  church  bells  had  been  sent  to 
be  cast  into  guns,  the  enemy's  movement  was  easily  under- 
stood," and  he  therefore  ordered  Worth  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  mill  with  his  whole  division  that  night,  to  take  the 
buildings,  destroy  the  machinery,  spike  the  guns,  and  return 
to  camp  the  next  morning.^ 

The  ground  had  not  yet  been  examined  thoroughly,  and 
Worth  thought  it  wise  to  make  a  reconnoissance  before  the 
time  came  for  complying  with  the  order.  The  result  may 
best  be  stated  in  his  own  words: 

"A  close  and  daring  reconnaissance,  by  Captain  Mason  of  the  en- 
gineers, made  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  represented  the  enemy's 
lines  collateral  to  Chapultepec  to  be  as  follows:  His  left  rested  upon 
and  occupied  a  group  of  strong  stone  buildings,  called  El  Molino  del 
Rey,  adjoining  the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  and 
directly  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  which  crowns  its  summit.  The 
right  of  his  line  rested  upon  another  stone  building,  called  Casa  Mata, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  that  slopes  gradually  from  the  heights 
above  the  village  of  Tacubaya  to  the  plain  below.  Midway  between 
these  buildings  was  the  enemy's  field  battery,  and  his  infantry  forces 
were  disposed  on  either  side  of  it.  This  reconnoissance  was  verified 
by  Captain  Mason  and  Colonel  Duncan,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  The  result  indicated  that  the  centre  was  the  weak  point  of  the 
enemy's  position;  and  that  his  flanks  were  the  strong  points,  his  left 
flank  being  the  stronger."  * 

The  small  and  inconspicuous  building  known  as  the  Casa 
Mata;  used  as  a  powder-magazine,  was  so  situated  in  a  fold 

^Semmes,  431. 

«  Worth's  Report,  Sept.  10, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  1, 30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  362. 
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of  the  hills  as  to  escape  accurate  observation  from  the 
south.  To  the  American  engineers  it  appeared  a  square 
stone  building  protected  by  "an  ordinary  field  entrench- 
ment." In  fact;  it  was  "a  strong  stone  citadel;  surrounded 
with  bastioned  entrenchments  and  impassable  ditches — an 
old  Spanish  work,  recently  repaired  and  enlarged."^  It  lay 
about  five  himdred  yards  due  west  from  the  northerly  end 
of  the  Molino  del  Rey,  so  that  the  Mexican  line,  taking  the 
latter  building  into  accoimt,  formed  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle;  one  side  running  east  and  west  from  the 
Casa  Mata  to  the  Molino  del  Rey,  about  five  hundred  yards; 
the  other  side,  formed  by  the  Molino  del  Rey  itself,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south,  and  being  about  four  hundred 
yards  long.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  roughly  rep- 
resented the  position  which  the  American  troops  must  oc- 
cupy; and  from  which  they  must  attack  an  enemy  posted 
on  a  re-entering  angle. 

Worth  believed  the  task  set  for  him  was  too  hard  for  his 
imaided  division,  and  he  asked  Scott  for  reinforcements. 
He  was  accordingly  given  the  whole  of  Cadwalader's  brigade 
of  Pillow's  division,  three  pieces  of  field  artillery  imder  Cap- 
tain Drum,  two  heavy  siege  guns  (twenty-four-pounders) 
under  Captain  Huger,  and  a  force  of  cavalry  under  Major 
E.  V.  Sumner,  which  numbered  (officers  and  men)  about 
three  hundred.  Scott  also  assented  to  Worth's  suggestion 
that  the  attack  should  be  postponed  till  daylight  the  next 
morning;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  accede  to  Worth's  further 
suggestion  that  after  the  Molino  del  Rey  was  taken,  an  as- 
sault should  be  attempted  on  Chapultepec. 

"  For  this  difficult  operation,"  he  reported  to  the  War  Department 
four  days  later,  "  we  were  not  entirely  ready,  and  moreover  we  might 
altogether  neglect  the  castle  if,  as  we  then  hoped,  our  reconnoissances 
should  prove  that  the  distant  southern  approaches  to  the  city  were 
more  eligible  than  this  southwestern  approach."  * 

Worth  accordingly  made  his  dispositions  during  the  night 
of  the  seventh  of  September.    By  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 

» Ibid,,  364.  *  Scott's  Report;  ibid.,  355. 
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ing  of  Wednesday,  the  eighth,  the  several  columns  of  troops 
were  in  motion,  "and  when  the  gray  of  the  morning  enabled 
them  to  be  seen,  they  were  as  accurately  in  position  as  if 
posted  in  midday  for  review."  ^  The  ground  they  occupied 
was  barren  and  uncultivated,  forming,  in  fact,  the  northerly 
end  of  the  hill  back  of  Tacubaya  on  which  stood  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace.  This  hill  sloped  down  very  gradually  on 
the  northeast  toward  Chapultepec,  and  on  the  north  toward 
the  Casa  Mata.  On  the  west  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
Worth's  command,  a  barranca  or  ravine,  which  was  deep  but 
not  impassable,  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  cav- 
alry or  artillery.  Almost  the  whole  iBeld  of  battle  was  within 
distant  range  of  the  guns  mounted  on  the  terraces  of  the 
palace  of  Chapultepec. 

Worth,  being  satisfied  that  the  Mexican  centre  was  the 
weak  point,  had  oi^anized  an  a^ulting  party  of  five  hun- 
dred  picked  men  and  oflBcers  made  up  from  the  various  or- 
ganizations of  his  own  division — an  arrangement  which  was 
subsequently  the  subject  of  grave  criticism.  This  assault- 
ing party  was  posted  near  the  centre  of  the  American  line. 
Just  to  the  right  of  them  were  Captain  Huger's  two  siege 
guns,  which  were  supported  by  a  light  battalion  of  Worth's 
r^ulars  under  Captain  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  General  Cad- 
walader's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve,  a  Uttle  to  the  rear. 
Garland's  brigade  (or  so  much  of  it  as  was  left  after  providing 
its  quota  of  the  detachments  above  mentioned)  was  posted 
on  the  right,  together  with  Captain  Drum's  small  battery, 
while  on  the  left  was  the  remaining  part  of  Clarke's  brigade 
(temporarily  under  command  of  Colonel  Mcintosh),  with 
Duncan's  field  battery  of  six  guns,  which  was  regularly  at- 
tached to  Worth's  division.  On  the  extreme  left,  watching 
the  barranca,  was  Major  Sumner's  cavalry. 

The  MoUno  del  Rey  had  been  occupied  by  the  Mexican 
troops  late  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember; the  garrison  then  consisting  of  General  Leon's  bri- 
gade of  four  battalions  of  national  guards — ^probably  men 
of  relatively  pure  Spanish  descent.    On  Tuesday  morning 

»  Worth's  Report;  ibid.,  363. 
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Rangel's  brigade,  also  of  four  battalions  of  miscellaneous 
infantry — including  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard — ^was  sent 
to  reinforce  Leon.  In  addition,  two  regular  battalions  were 
stationed  in  the  Casa  Mata  imder  General  P^rez;  and  the 
centre  was  held  by  General  Simeon  Ramirez  with  six  r^ular 
battalions  and  a  light  battery.  These  battalions,  whose  ar- 
rival had  been  observed  from  Tacubaya  by  Scott  and  Worth 
on  Tuesday  morning,  were  protected  either  by  the  buildings 
in  which  they  were  posted  or  by  maguey  hedges  and  li^t 
intrenchments. 

Besides  the  forces  above  mentioned,  the  cavalry  division 
under  General  Alvarez,  four  thousand  strong,  was  stationed 
at  the  hacienda  of  Morales  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Casa 
Mata.  Santa  Anna  asserts  that  on  Tuesday  evening  he 
gave  orders  to  Alvarez  to  advance  to  a  point  "a  little  more 
than  a  cannon-shot  from  the  Casa  Mata"  (which  he  person- 
ally pointed  out)  and  to  fall  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
American  troops  the  moment  an  attack  on  the  Mexican 
position  was  begun.^ 

Such  were  Santa  Anna's  first  dispositions,  but  on  Tuesday 
night,  with  his  usual  restlessness,  he  decided  to  make  impor- 
tant changes.  He  had  received  reports  to  the  effect  that  an 
American  attack  on  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the 
city  was  imminent,  and  without  stopping  to  verify  these 
rumors  he  ordered  RangePs  brigade  back  to  the  city,  but 
with  instructions  to  return  to  Chapultepec  at  daylight.  One 
of  the  battalions  of  the  five  under  General  Ramirez  was  also 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  a  point  between  Chapultepec  and  the 
city.2  Thus  five  battalions  of  infantry,  out  of  sixteen  in  all, 
were  withdrawn  that  night.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  in  the  Mexican  centre  seem  to  have  been  moved 
toward  their  left  and  posted  in  front  of  the  Molino  del  Key, 
so  that  the  Casa  Mata  remained  entirely  isolated. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  before  dawn,  Santa  Anna 
received  further  reports  confirming  the  rumor  that  the 

*  Santa  Anna's  Report  of  Nov.  12, 1847;  Apelacion  al  buen  Criterion  108,  from 
which  the  foregoing  statements  as  to  the  Mexican  forces  are  taken. 
>  Ibid.,  109. 
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American  attack  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  he  at  once  sent  orders  for  the  five  bat- 
talions to  join  him  at  what  he  regarded  as  the  threatened 
spot.  When  he  himself  arrived  there  everything  was  quiet, 
and  the  five  battaUons  were  directed  to  return  to  the  Molino 
del  Rey.  They  duly  set  out  for  their  posts,  but  both  they 
and  Santa  Anna  arrived  after  the  battle  was  over. 

Elarly  on  Wednesday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  swift 
tropicfiJ  dawn  enabled  the  American  gimners  to  see  their 
mark.  Captain  Huger's  two  twenty-four-pounders  opened 
on  the  Molino  del  Rey.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
assaulting  party  began  to  move  forward.  Only  about  ten 
rounds  had  been  fired  from  each  of  the  two  guns  when  the 
assaulting  party  had  reached  the  front  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Molino  del  Rey,  and,  moving  swiftly  and  steadily  on, 
they  drove  back  the  Mexican  troops  in  the  field  and  capt- 
ured their  guns  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  troops  directly 
assailed,  as  well  as  from  those  posted  in  the  buildings.  Un- 
der this  heavy  and  concentrated  fire,  the  American  advance 
was  presently  checked;  the  men  began  falling  back;  the  capt- 
ured guns  were  abandoned;  and  Smith's  light  battalion  with 
half  of  Cadwalader's  brigade  were  sent  forward  to  their  sup- 
port. As  Cadwalader  advanced,  and  the  small  assaulting 
column  retreated,  leaving  their  dead  and  severely  wounded 
on  the  ground,  a  Mexican  battaUon  from  Chapultepec  sallied 
out  to  reoccupy  the  ground,  and  murdered  all  but  two  of  the 
American  wounded.^ 

But  just  before  this  repulse  of  the  American  assaulting 
column  Garland's  brigade  on  the  right  had  begun  an  attack 
on  the  south  end  of  Molino  del  Rey  itself.  Thus  with  the 
reinforcements  sent  forward  to  sustain  the  centre,  and  the 
advance  of  Garland,  the  whole  of  the  American  right  and 
centre  and  half  of  the  reserve  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle;  and  for  a  time,  which  nobody  attempted  to  esti- 

*  "Our  soldiers  with  great  enthusiasm  left  the  recovered  artillery  in  the 
midst  of  the  slopes  and  pushed  forward  making  a  frightful  havoc  of  the  as- 
oailants  {haciendo  un  eatrago  horroroso  en  los  asaUantes)  and  came  actually  to 
within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle." — (ApurUes  para  la  Histaria, 
de  la  Guerra,  295.) 
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mate,  a  doubtful  battle  was  waged — ^the  Mexicans  vigor- 
ously defending  the  buildings,  and  the  Americans  gradually 
pushing  forward  up  to  the  very  walls  and  endeavoring  to 
break  down  the  gates  and  doors.    At  length  the  southern- 
most gate  was  dashed  in  by  Garland's  infantry,  and  the  as- 
sailants poiu^  into  the  yard.^    At  almost  the  same  moment 
the  northwestern  gate  was  forced  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
buildings  were  taken ;  the  Mexicans  retreating  toward  Cha-  - 
pultepec,  with  the  exception  of  nearly  seven  hundred  men,  ^ 
whose  retreat  was  cut  off  and  who  surrendered  within  thes 
buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  left  wing  of  Worth's  force  had  been  heavily- 
engaged  in  what  was  in  fact  an  independent  action.    Thes 
American  officers  had  all  failed  to  perceive  the  really  for — 
midable  character  of  the  works  of  the  Casa  Mata,  and  WortiM 
had  confidently  ordered  an  advance  against  it  as  soon  as  th^ 
attack  had  fairly  begun  on  the  right.    After  a  brief  cannon- 
ade from  Duncan's  battery,  an  assault  was  attempted  which 
carried  Clarke's  brigade  up  to  the  veiy  slope  of  the  parapet; 
but  the  Mexican  fire  was  too  severe,  and  the  brigade  fell  back 
in  disorder  upon  Duncan's  battery  which  had  been  engaged, 
while  the  assault  on  the  Casa  Mata  was  in  progress,  in  a 
contest  with  the  Mexican  cavalry. 

When  Clarke's  brigade  advanced  in  front  of  the  position 
of  Duncan's  guns,  the  latter's  fire  on  the  Casa  Mata  had 
necessarily  ceased.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  gunners 
caught  sight  of  the  cavalry  division  of  Alvarez  advancing 
toward  the  ravine.  Accompanied  by  a  part  of  Cadwalader^s 
brigade,  which  had  been  sent  to  its  support  when  the  assault 
on  the  Casa  Mata  was  ordered,  the  battery  was  rushed  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  American  line,  near  the  edge  of  the  bar- 
ranca, and  as  Alvarez  came  within  canister  range  Duncan 
"opened  a  most  effective  fire,  which  soon  broke  the  squad- 
rons and  drove  them  back  in  disorder."  At  the  same  time 
Sumner,  with  his  three  hundred  horsemen,  managed  to  cross 

*  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  yard.  A  vivid 
account  of  this  part  of  the  contest  will  be  found  in  Grant's  Personal  Memoin, !« 
152. 
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the  ravine  near  its  mouth,  but  with  some  loss,  as  his  com- 
mand was  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  Casa  Mata. 
But  once  across,  this  small  command  boldly  held  its  position, 
threatening  Alvarez,  who,  without  making  any  further 
effort,  fell  back  to  the  distant  hacienda  he  had  at  first 
occupied. 

This  cavalry  interlude  was  just  over  when  the  remnants  of 
Clarke's  broken  brigade  fell  back  to  the  security  of  Duncan's 
battery,  which  at  once  opened  fire  for  a  second  time  on  the 
Casa  Mata.  But  by  this  time  the  Molino  del  Rey  was 
taken,  the  Mexicans  who  had  defended  it  were  in  flight,  and 
the  Casa  Mata  was  in  its  turn  abandoned.  General  P6rez 
and  his  men  retreating  northwesterly  across  the  fields.  The 
Americans  were  imequal  to  attempting  any  pursuit,  though 
an  artillery  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  retreating  Mexicans  as 
long  as  they  remained  within  range. 

Hardly  was  the  action  thus  ended  when  reinforcements  on 
both  sides  began  arriving  in  the  neighborhood.  Santa  Anna, 
with  the  five  battaUons  he  had  withdrawn  the  night  before, 
had  come  up  on  the  road  skirting  the  northerly  wall  of  the 
Chapultepec  enclosure,  where  he  met  the  stream  of  fugitives 
from  the  Molino  del  Rey.  Here  he  halted,  endeavoring  to 
collect  and  reorganize  the  battaUons  which  had  been  engaged. 

On  the  American  side.  Pillow,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
had  marched  with  Pierce's  brigade  for  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  anticipated  skirmish  had 
developed  into  a  battle.  On  his  way  he  was  met  by  orders 
from  Scott  directing  him  to  come  to  Worth's  assistance,  but 
he  arrived  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle. 

Both  Worth  and  Cadwalader,  it  was  reported,  had  again 
begged  Scott  to  be  allowed  to  pursue,  and  to  attempt  the 
saptiu^  of  Chapultepec;  but  permission  being  refused,  all 
that  was  now  left  for  the  American  forces  to  do  was  to  col- 
lect their  dead  and  wounded  and  to  destroy  the  foundry 
wldch  had  been  Scott's  sole  object  in  ordering  the  attack.^ 
But  here  a  surprise  awaited  Scott  and  his  staff. 

*  General  Grant,  writing  nearly  forty  years  afterward,  Ba3rB:    ''Had  this 
nctofy  been  foUowed  up  promptly,  no  doubt  Americans  and  Mexicans  would 
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**  Our  principal  object  of  assault/'  Colonel  Hitchcock  noted  in  Us 
diary  immediately  after  the  battle,  "  was  a  building  supposed  to  be  a 
foundry.  Strange  to  say,  our  information  turned  out  to  be  false. 
The  building  was  captured  but  no  foundry  was  discovered.  It  seems 
it  had  been  a  foundry,  but  is  no  longer  in  use."  ^ 

Nothing  remained;  therefore;  but  to  do  such  damage  as 
was  possible  to  the  building,  to  remove  the  captured  Mexi- 
can guns  and  some  ammunition,  and  to  blow  up  the  powder- 
magazine  situated  in  the  Casa  Mata.  By  noon  the  American 
troops  were  back  in  their  former  quarters;  and  in  the  after- 
noon Santa  Anna  ventured  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  al- 
though at  nightfall  his  troops  were  again  withdrawn.  "At 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;"  he  related,  "I  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  enemy  to  fall  back  on  Tacubaya,  the 
field  remaining  in  possession  of  our  troops";  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  he  proclaimed  a  Mexican  victory.* 

The  American  troops  engaged,  including  both  officers  and 
men,  numbered  3,447;  and  the  casualties  were  116  killed, 
653  woimded,  and  18  missing,  or  787  in  all;  being  neariy  23 
per  cent  of  the  force  engaged.  The  heaviest  loss  was  in 
the  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  assault  on  the  Casa 
Mata,  the  fifth  regular  infantry  in  particular  losing  more 
than  38  per  cent  of  its  numbers.  It  i§_to  be  obsexsed 
that  the  losses  on  the  American  side  in  this  brief  struggle 
were  greater  than  those  suffered  in  the  two  days  of  EuSui 
Vista  or  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war. 

On  the  Mexican  side  the  statistics  are  involved  in  the 

have  gone  over  the  defences  of  Chapultepec  so  near  together  that  the  place 
would  have  fallen  into  our  hands  without  further  loss."  He  admits  that  this 
result  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  but  he  adds  that  it  is  '*  always  in  order 
to  follow  a  retreating  foe." — (Grant's  Personal  Memoirs,  I,  152.) 

^  Hitchcock,  296.  It  came  to  be  believed  in  the  American  army  that  the 
foundry  story  had  been  treacherously  spread  by  Santa  Anna  in  order  to  in- 
duce Scott  to  attack  a  position  considered  by  the  Mexicans  to  be  impregnable. 

*  Apeladon  al  buen  Criterio,  App.,  111.  The  official  reports  of  Scott  and 
Worth,  with  subreports,  are  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  354-375.  Santa 
Anna's  brief  report,  with  a  report  from  Alvarez  of  the  cavalry  operations,  are 
in  Apelacion  al  huen  Criterio^  108-111,  125-131.  Accounts  by  other  eye- 
witnesses will  be  found  in  Semmes,  431-447,  and  Anderson,  311-313;  and  see 
also  Roa  BArcena,  424-453;  Ripley,  II,  357-385;  Wilcox,  42^-442;  Stevens, 
84-^;  ApunUs  para  la  Hisioria  de  la  Guerra,  289-301. 
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customary  doubt.  The  most  careful  of  the  Mexican  his- 
torians,  gathering  his  information  from  various  sources 
and  personal  recollection,  estimates  the  infantry  force  en- 
gaged at  4,000  rank  and  file;  besides  the  cavalry  division 
of  Alvarez,  which  he  estimates  at  3,000  men,  although 
Santa  Anna  stated  it  at  4,000.^  In  addition,  the  artillery 
posted  at  the  palace  of  Chapultepec  took  a  part  in  the 
combat,  though  distant  and  ineffectual.  Worth  reported 
that  the  Mexicans  were  conunanded  by  Santa  Anna  in 
person  and  that  their  numbers  exceeded  14,000;  and  his 
estimate  of  the  Mexican  strength  seems  to  have  been 
generally  concurred  in  by  the  American  officers  present, 
who  based  their  judgment  on  personal  observation,  on  the 
extent  of  the  lines  occupied,  and  on  the  severity  of  the  fire. 
No  doubt  Worth's  figures  were  much  exaggerated;  but  it 
also  seems  probable  that  the  Mexican  estimate  of  4,000 
infantry  is  too  low.  Taking  everything  into  account,  it 
it  is  likely  that  their  total  force  present  on  the  field,  includ- 
ing the  cavalry,  may  have  amoimted  to  9,000  or  10,000, 
or  considerably  more  than  double  Worth's  numbers. 

As  for  the  Mexican  losses,  it  is  hard  to  form  even  a  plausi- 
ble conjectm^  as  to  their  killed  and  wounded,  though  the 
total  must  have  been  considerable.^  The  prisoners  taken 
numbered  685,  including  53  conmiissioned  officers,^  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  desertions  from  the  scattered  forces 
were  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  Mexicans  on  this  day  lost  from  all 
causes,  including  desertion,  one-half  of  the  infantry  ac- 
tually engaged.  The  losses  in  their  cavalry  must  have 
been  trifling. 

leaders  on  both  sides  were  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
^-.  Santa  Anna,  in  his  usual  fashion,  endeavore3  tomake' 
a  scape-goat  of  Alvarez,  whom  he  accused  of  incapacity  and 
cowardice  in  failing  to  charge  the  American  left  while  it 

^Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasion  Norte- Americana^  427.  This  author,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  asserts  that  Santa  Anna  withdrew  many  more  men  than  he  was  willing 
to  admit  during  the  night  of  September  7. 

*  **No  hallo  daio  alguno  digno  def4," — (Roa  Bdrccna,  445.) 

•  Inspector-General's  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  430. 
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was  attacking  the  Casa  Mata.  But  in  truth  the  Mexican, 
cavalry  was  worthless.  At  Palo  Alto,  at  Monterey,  and  afe 
Buena  Vista,  as  well  as  during  Scott's  march  from  Puebla. 
to  Ayotla  and  his  march  from  Ayotla  to  San  Agustin,  they 
had  never  shown  the  sUghtest  dash  or  enterprise;  and  their 
conduct  on  the  day  of  the  Molino  del  Rey  was  no  worse 
than  it  had  been  throughout  the  whole  war. 

Santa  Anna  himself  was  criticised  for  weakening  the  cen- 
tre of  his  line  on  the  night  before  Worth's  attack,  and  for 
not  leaving  any  subordinate  in  general  command  of  the  posi- 
tion. P^rez  in  the  Casa  Mata,  Ramirez  in  the  centre,  Leon 
in  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Alvarez  on  the  extreme  right, 
all  held  independent  commands,  and,  in  Santa  Anna's  ab- 
sence, had  no  common  superior.  Of  the  American  gen- 
erals. Worth  was  blamed  for  the  bloody  assault  on  the  Casa 
Mata  without  a  suflScient  preparation  by  artillery  fire;  and 
indeed  that  attack  seems  to  have  been  needless  in  view  both 
of  Worth's  instructions  and  his  plan  of  piercing  the  Mexican 
centre.  If  Clarke's  brigade  had  been  simply  used  to  con- 
tain the  Mexican  right,  their  mere  presence  would  have  pre- 
vented the  infantry  in  the  Casa  Mata  from  reinforcing  the 
Mexican  left;  and  when  the  centre  was  pierced,  and  the 
Molino  del  Rey  was  taken,  the  Casa  Mata  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  abandoned  or  shelled  into  surrender 
with  little  loss. 

As  to  Scott,  it^is  plain  that  he  blundered  badly  in  ordering 
the  attack.  "  He  had  originated  it  in  error  aSacaused  if]to 
be  fought  with  inadequate  forces,  for  an  objrrtLwbinh  hfld  no 
existenc^q."^  Even  more  truly  than  of  Churubusco,  it  might 
be  said  of  the  combat  of  September  8  that  a  few  more  such 
victories  would  be  the  destruction  of  his  army.  If  he  gained 
prestige  and  thus  demoralized  his  enemy,  it  is  certain  that 
he  gained  nothing  else. 

The  affair  of  Molino  del  Rey  being  concluded,  Scott^was 
able  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  reconnoissances  of  the 
city  and  to  the  development  of  a  plan  of  attack.    The  ques- 

^  Semmes,  444. 
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tion  to  be  decided  was  whether  Chapultepec  should  first  be 
taken,  or  whether  CTlflPultepSc  might  be  leh  to  ta£e"1care 
of  itself  while  an  attempt  wias  tnade  to  carry  the  works  oh 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  Upon  this  point  opinions  in  the 
American  army  were  much  divided. 

On  the  south  side  there  were  two  causeways  across  the 
marsheS;  each  running  due  north;  and  each  entering  at 
garitas,  or  gates,  some  distance  from  the  built-up  portion 
of  the  city.  The  easternmost  of  these  two  roads  was  the 
Acapulco  highway,  coming  in  the  city  from  San  Agustin, 
through  the  ranch  of  San  Antonio  and  over  the  bridge  of 
Churubusco,  to  the  gate  of  San  Antonio  Abad.  The  west- 
ernmost was  the  road  running  from  Contreras  through  San 
Angel  to  the  Nino  Perdido  gate.  A  cross-road  from  Tacu- 
baya,  running  easterly  through  the  Uttle  village  of  Piedad, 
crossed  both  the  Nino  Perdido  and  San  Antonio  roads. 
From  Piedad  itself  a  third  road  also  ran  due  north  to  the 
gate  of  Bel^n  at  the  southwesterly  comer  of  the  city,  where 
it  met  a  causeway  running  directly  from  Chapultepec. 
Near  the  Bel^n  gate  was  the  old  Spanish  citadel,  a  square 
work  of  no  great  strength,  with  small  bastions  at  each  cor- 
ner, surrounding  an  arsenal  and  barracks.  It  mounted  in 
all  fifteen  guns. 

North  of  the  Bel6n  gate,  and  near  the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  city,  was  the  gate  of  San  Cosm6,  reached  by  a  road 
known  as  the  Calzada  de  San  Cosm6  which  ran  nearly  east 
and  west.  It  was  the  causeway  along  which  Cortes  re- 
treated upon  the  noche  iriste.  About  a  thousand  yards — a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile — ^from  this  gate,  the  San  Cosm6 
road  was  joined  by  a  road  running  northerly  from  Tacubaya 
past  Chapultepec,  known  as  the  Calzada  de  la  Ver6nica.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attack 
the  gates  of  Bel6n  or  San  Cosm^  unless  Chapultepec  were 
-first  taken. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  in  no  sense  a  fortified  place. 
There  were  no  walls  about  it.  The  so-called  gates  were  mere 
stations  intended  to  be  occupied  by  detachments  of  police 
or  revenue  officers;  but  as  they  were  generally  solid  stone 
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buildings  they  could  be  made  to  serve  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence; and  at  most  of  them  barricades  and  earthworks, 
moimting  only  a  few  light  guns,  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed. But  the  strength  of  these  posts  lay  chiefly  iA  Jst^e 
fact  that  they  could  omy  be  approaehed  in  front  by  perfectly 
straight  causeways  running  through  marshy  fields  and 
flanked  by  broad  ditches. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, there  appeared  to  be  some  activity  on  the  Mexican  side, 
and  Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs's  division  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence, to  occupy  the  village  of  Piedad ;  and  soon  afterward 
the  whole  of  Pillow's  division  was  sent  to  join  Riley,  while  a 
party  of  infantry  was  sent  easterly  along  the  cross-road  to 
seize  an  adobe  house — said  to  be  a  ruined  hermitage — ^which 
stood  at  the  angle  of  that  road  and  the  road  leading  north 
to  the  Nino  Perdido  gate.  The  house  had  been  occupied 
the  night  before  by  an  advanced  picket  of  the  Mexicans. 
From  this  post,  which  afforded  a  clear  view  of  the  city 
across  the  marshes,  reconnoissances,  begun  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  were  continued  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
of  September. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  busy  in  examining  their 
enemy's  position,  the  Mexicans  were  seen  to  be  throwing  up 
a  long  line  of  intrenchments  from  the  garita  of  the  Nino 
Perdido  to  that  of  San  Antonio,  and  in  putting  several  pieces 
of  artillery  in  position.  On  the  Saturday  evening  there  were 
at  least  eleven  guns  in  position  in  these  batteries,  and,  the 
neighboring  Viga  canal  having  been  cut,  many  of  the  low- 
lying  fields  were  flooded — the  ditches,  of  course,  being 
everywhere  brimful. 

Scott,  however,  was  not  even  yet  ready  to  attack,  and  his 
orders  to  Pillow,  who  was  in  conmiand  at  the  village  of  Pie- 
dad,  were  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  but  to  attempt 
nothing  offensive.  Pillow,  however,  caused  the  American 
picket  at  the  "hermitage"  to  be  reinforced  by  both  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  the  road  from  thence  to  the  garita  of  the 
Nino  Perdido  to  be  repaired.  At  the  same  time  Scott  or- 
dered up  Quitman's  division  from  San  Agustin  to  Coyoacan, 
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and  a  general  depot  was  established  at  Mixcoac,  to  which 
were  removed  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  spare  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  and  the  baggage  and  supply  trains. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eleventh  of  September, 
Scott  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Mexican  works 
from  the  "hermitage"  and  then  had  a  conference  at  Pil- 
low's head-quarters,  at  which  there  were  present  Generals 
Pillow,  Quitman,  Twiggs,  Pierce,  and .  Cadwalader  and 
CJolonel  Riley,  besides  several  staff-officers.  Worth,  who  had 
been  invited,  was  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  being  much 
occupied  in  selecting  points  for  the  establishment  of  batteries 
in  case  an  attack  on  Chapultepec  should  be  imdertaken. 

The  conference  was  principally  a  monologue  by  Scott,  who 
declared  (using  what  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  expres- 
sion) that  he  was  thinking  aloud,  and  that  before  he  left  the 
room  he  should  come  to  a  decision  whether  to  attack  by 
the  San  Antonio  road  or  assault  Chapultepec.  "He  pre- 
sented in  detail,"  said  Quitman,  "the  argmnents  for  and 
against  both  these  approaches  upon  the  city,"  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  inclined  to  the  assault  on  Chapultepec;  and 
when  he  invited  those  who  were  present  to  give  their  views, 
little  was  said.  However,  such  opinions  as  were  expressed 
seem  to  have  been  in  favor  of  an  attack  by  the  San  Antonio 
gate.  Certainly  Generals  Quitman  and  Pillow  and  Captain 
Lee,  with  most  of  the  engineers,  so  expressed  themselves;  but 
Scott  finally  concluded  in  favor  of  the  assault  on  Chapulte- 
pec and  returned  to  Tacubaya  to  make  preparations.^ 

Sfistt's  reasons  for  not  attempting  an  attack  on  the  south 
were  thus  stated  by  him  in  his  official  report: 

"This  city,"  he  wrote,  "stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the 
centre  of  an  irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  greater 
extent  .  .  .  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches — each  of 
which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed 

*  Testimony  in  regard  to  the  reconnoissances  and  the  conference  above  re- 
f erred  to  was  taken  by  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General  Pillow. 
See  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  scss.,  testimony  of  General  Cadwalader,  p.  81 ; 
Captain  Lee,  p.  79;  Captain  Joseph  Hooker,  p.  168;  General  Quitman,  p.  257. 
Lieutenant  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers,  it  seems,  strongly  advocated  an  as- 
Bault  on  Chapultepec. — (Quitman,  I,  354.) 
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to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable.  Out- 
side and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the  south 
obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the  city 
are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose  us)  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The 
numerous  cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at 
the  intersections,  recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered,  are, 
moreover,  in  many  spots,  under  water  or  marshy.  .  .  . 

"After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by 
Pillow's  division  and  Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs's — with  four  times  our 
numbers  concentrated  in  our  immediate  front — I  determined,  on  the 
11th,  to  avoid  that  net-work  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden 
inversion  to  the  southwest  and  west,  less  unfavorable  approaches. 

'*  To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  oflScers  and  men,  as  well  as 
to  insure  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  should  be 
long  masked  from  the  enemy;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement, 
when  discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  indi- 
cating our  true  and  ultimate  point  of  attack."  ^ 

Scott's  plan,  therefore,  contemplated  a  feigned  attack  by 
Twiggs's  division  on  the  garita  of  San  Antonio,  a  prolonged 
cannonade  of  the  palace  of  Chapultepec,  and  an  assault  by 
Quitman's  and  Pillow's  divisions,  with  Worth  in  support. 
Whether  he  had  made  any  plan  for  the  movements  of  the 
army  after  they  had  taken  Chapultepec  is  not  clear.  Pillow 
asked  him  that  direct  question,  but  seems  to  have  got  no 
answer;  although  Scott  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  same 
conversation  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  met 
hy  SL  white  flag  on  taking  the  palace.^ 

However,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  above  outlined,  two 
heavy  batteries  were  constructed  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  eleventh  of  September — ^the  first  on  the  road  leading 
from  Tacubaya  past  Chapultepec  to  the  San  Cosm6  road, 
the  second  on  the  road  leading  from  Tacubaya  to  Molino  del 
Rey.  The  first  of  these  was  distant  about  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  southern  face  of  the  palace,  the  second  about  fifteen 
hundred  yards  from  the  southwesterly  angle — ^which  were 
long  ranges  for  the  artillery  of  that  day. 

*  Scott's  Report;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  376. 

*  Testimony  of  Cadwalader  and  Hooker;  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1 
81,  169. 
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Quitman  was  ordered  to  march  with  his  whole  division  by 
dayhght  on  Saturday  to  join  Pillow  at  Piedad,  where  more 
than  half  of  Scott's  army  was  now  assembled.  But  late  at 
night  all  the  troops  (except  Twiggs's  division)  were  put  in 
motion.  Pillow's  division  marched  to  the  battle-field  of 
Molino  del  Rey  with  orders  to  seize  the  buildings  at  dawn 
on  Simday,  while  Quitman  was  ordered  to  take  position 
near  the  southerly  wall  of  the  Chapultepec  enclosure  and 
support  the  batteries  that  had  been  erected  during  the 
night.  By  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  Pillow  was  in 
position  and  seized  the  mill  as  directed,  and  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  Casa  Mata.  A  third  battery  was  then 
established,  close  to  the  Mohno  del  Rey  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the  westerly  end  of  the 
palace  of  Chapultepec,  This  last  battery  was  not  completed 
until  the  afternoon;  but  the  two  batteries  first  constructed 
opened  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  bombardment  was  kept 
up  all  day,  inflicting  some  damage  to  the  palace,  but  much 
more  to  the  morale  of  its  defenders. 

The  palace,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  in  any  proper  sense 
a  "castle,"  or  a  "fortress,"  as  the  American  reports  called 
it,  but  a  large  and  solidly  built  dwelling  whose  commanding 
position  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  a  vigorous  defence;  while  some  improvised  works 
in  and  near  it,  mounted  with  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
had  given  it  a  certain  degree  of  added  strength. 

The  post  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  the  veteran 
General  Bravo,  whose  experience  in  warfare,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  thirty  years  before, 
had  been  rather  those  of  a  guerilla  chief  than  a  commander 
of  regular  troops.  According  to  his  own  reports,  his  force 
was  so  diminished  by  desertion  that  on  Sunday  evening 
there  remained  under  his  command  only  832  men,  being  one 
battahon  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  various  detachments  of 
national  guards,  chiefly  the  remains  of  those  who  had  garri- 
soned the  Molino  del  Rey  on  the  previous  Wednesday.  Of 
these,  367  were  posted  in  the  grove  and  other  points  within 
the  enclosure,  and  the  rest  within  the  palace  itself.    There 
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must  also  be  added  the  students  of  the  MiKtary  CoU^, 
whom  Bravo  did  not  include;  and  in  addition  there  were 
large  forces  in  the  neighborhood,  but  outside  the  enclosure, 
who  were  not  under  his  command. 

Within  the  enclosure  and  at  its  western  end  the  groimd 
near  the  Molino  del  Rey  was  a  level,  open,  cultivated  field 
with  a  ditch  at  the  end  of  the  field  toward  the  palace. 
Some  slight  intrenchments  had  been  constructed  along  or 
near  the  ditch.  Beyond  these  began  the  cypress  grove, 
the  ground  contmuing  level  and  very  marshy  for  another 
five  himdred  yards,  when  the  rocky  ascent  b^an.  On  this 
western  slope,  not  quite  half-way  up,  was  a  small  redan,  a 
breastwork  for  infantry  only,  in  the  rear  of  which  the  ground 
had  been  mined.  At  the  foot  of  the  western  parapet  of  the 
terrace  of  the  palace  was  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
ten  deep. 

At  the  palace  itself  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
calibres  had  been  mounted  on  the  terraces,  two  of  which 
were  in  a  projection  on  the  northern  side,  giving  a  flank  fire 
toward  the  Molino  del  Rey  and  along  the  road  north  of  the 
enclosure;  while  the  remaining  guns  commanded  the  western 
and  southern  approaches,  which  alone  were  practicable  for 
an  assaulting  party.  The  palace  buildings  had  been 
strengthened  by  hastily  constructed  splinter-proofs  of  tim- 
ber and  sand-bags,  and  the  roof  was  protected  in  like  manner. 
The  roadway  leading  to  the  palace  on  the  south  front  had 
been  strengthened  by  an  earthen  parapet  on  its  outer  side 
all  the  way  up;  and  at  the  angle  of  the  zigzag,  where  the 
road  turned,  a  four-pounder  gun  had  been  placed  and  a 
breastwork  for  infantry  had  been  constructed. 

Outside  of  the  enclosure,  near  its  southeastern  angle, 
strong  barricades  had  been  built  across  the  Tacubaya  road, 
and  in  their  rear  and  in  the  field  to  the  west  was  a  lunette 
with  wet  ditches.  The  barricades  and  limette  together 
mounted  three  guns,  which  commanded  the  road  and  the 
fields  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  rear  of  these  works,  the  park 
walls  of  the  enclosure  had  been  furnished  with  scaffolding 
along  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  a  banquette  for  infantiy. 
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During  Sunday,  whUe  the  bombardment  of  Chapultepec 
was  going  on,  both  Generals  Quitman  and  Pillow  had  oppor- 
timities  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  their  front  over  which 
the  assault  was  to  be  made;  but  apart  from  their  reconnois- 
sances  no  effort  was  made  on  that  day  to  push  forward  the 
American  infantry.  The  Mexicans,  meanwhile,  were  busy 
bringing  up  reinforcements  from  the  city.  Early  that 
morning  Santa  Anna  had  been  informed  that  the  greater 
part  of  Scott's  troops  had  been  collected  near  Tacubaya, 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  all  the  available  Mexican  forces 
into  that  neighborhood,  leaving,  as  he  stated,  strong  re- 
serves near  the  San  Antonio  gate.  These  available  forces 
consisted  principally  of  the  brigades  of  Rangel  and  Ramirez 
(now  imder  General  Pena  y  Barragan),  which  as  yet  had 
taken  Uttle  active  part  in  the  battles  near  the  capital. 

During  the  day  Bravo  repeatedly  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  Santa  Anna  sent  the  battalion  of  San  Bias,  under 
Colonel  Xicotencatl,  whose  name  suggests  Tlascalan  de- 
scent;^ but  toward  nightfall  this  battaUon  was  withdrawn 
from  the  grove  in  which  it  had  been  posted,  and  Santa  Anna 
after  dark  verbally  directed  Bravo  to  withdraw  all  his 
troops  to  the  palace  itself.  Bravo,  however,  remonstrated 
against  this  step,  and  finally  convinced  Santa  Anna  that  the 
grove  ought  to  be  firmly  held;  and  the  latter  promised  to 
send  a  battalion  that  night,  with  other  reinforcements  at  the, 
opportune  moment.  He  explained  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
send  more  men  at  that  time,  as  it  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 
posure diuing  the  bombardment,  but  that  aid  would  be 
forthcoming  when  the  time  came. 

Bravo  protested  that  a  defence  was  impossible  with  the 
troops  he  had;  that  the  battaUon  of  Toluca  had  deserted 
almost  in  a  body;  and  that  the  remainder  were  completely 
demoralized  by  the  bombardment. 

"I  answered,"  said  Santa  Anna,  "that  the  contagion  of  fear  (mat 
de  espanto)  had  also  spread  to  those  who  were  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  as  all  the  troops  were  of  the  same  quality  I  must  be  excused  for 

^  See  Piescott,  Canguett  of  Mexico,  1, 420. 
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not  making  the  exchange  he  proposed:  but  that  in  the  morning,  if  the 
enemy  attacked,  I  would  reinforce  him  in  ample  time  (con  oporfotn- 
dad)." 

« 

And  Santa  Anna  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
adding  of  men  to  the  garrison  of  Chapultepec^  so  long  as  the 
bombardment  was  in  progress^  would  merely  result  in  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  life^  and  that  Bravo^  with  a  thousand 
men^  would  have  enough.*  The  San  Bias  battalion  was  sent 
back  to  the  grove  before  the  assault  began  the  next  morning; 
and  at  that  time  Bravo  should  have  had  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  the  regular  garrison,  besides  the  students  of 
the  Colegio  Militar  and  four  hundred  men  of  San  Bias, 
making  about  thirteen  hundred  muskets  in  all.  But  there 
were  probably  some  desertions  during  that  night. 

At  about  the  time  that  Bravo  and  Santa  Anna  were  thus 
conferring  on  Sunday  evening,  Scott  sunmioned  Generals 
Pillow,  Quitman,  and  Worth  for  a  conference  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Tacubaya,  at  which  they  were  to  receive  final 
instructions  for  the  assault.  Scott,  at  one  time  on  Sunday, 
had  thought  of  ordering  an  attack  that  night;  but  Lee, 
Beauregard,  and  Tower,  who  had  made  reconnoissances  of 
the  works  during  the  afternoon,  persuaded  him  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  till  morning,  "to  which  he  readily  assented,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  more  in  favor  of  the  morning  attack."  * 
When,  therefore,  the  three  generals  arrived  a  little  later, 
Scott  began  by  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
Chapultepec  by  storm  the  next  morning,  and  some  general 
conversation  ensued. 

"  After  a  good  many  remarks  and  suggestions,"  said  Quitman,  "con- 
nected with  the  details  of  the  expected  movement  .  .  .  the  conclu- 
sion of  General  Scott's  instructions  to  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, was  that  General  Pillow  should  advance  to  his  attack  from  his 
position  on  the  west  of  Chapultepec  to  the  assault  of  the  fortress, 
while  my  di\'ision,  for  the  support  of  which  General  Smith's  brigade 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me,  was  ordered  to  advance  simulta- 
neously to  the  assault  of  the  fortress,  by  the  Tacubaya  road;  General 

^  Apelacion  al  huen  Criterio,  App.,  113. 

*  Testimony  of  Captain  Lee;  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  144. 
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Scott  instructing  both  General  Pillow  and  myself  to  move  from  our 
position  to  the  assault  at  the  signal,  which  he  informed  us  would  be 
the  cessation  of  the  firing  of  the  heavy  batteries,  and  particularly 
directing  us  to  make  the  attack,  as  near  as  possible,  simultaneous.  A 
part  of  his  plan  and  instructions  was,  that  the  batteries  under  the 
direction  of  General  Pillow  and  myself  should  commence,  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  possible,  an  active  cannonade  upon  the  fortress,  when  the 
firing  of  the  batteries  would  be  stopped  by  his  order,  as  a  signal  to 
advance  to  the  assault." 

It  was  also  explained  that  General  Twiggs  would  be  di- 
rected to  renew  the  feigned  attack  on  the  San  Antonio  gate 
with  Riley's  brigade,  while  the  bombardment  of  Chapultepec 
would  be  continued  "to  make  the  enemy  beUeve  that  we 
were  repeating  the  game,  or  attack,  played  that  day."  ^ 

In  further  preparation  for  the  assault,  Scott  had  directed 
that  storming  parties,  each  numbering  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  should  be  organized  from  the  two  regular  divisions 
of  the  army.  The  party  from  Worth's  was  to  report  to 
Pillow,  and  that  from  Twiggs's  division  was  to  report  to 
Quitman.  Scaling-ladders,  pickaxes,  and  crow-bars  had 
been  previously  collected  by  Worth,  and  were  ordered  dis-  U 
tributed  equally  between  Pillow's  and  Quitman's  columns. 
Worth  was  ordered  to  hold  his  division  in  reserve,  near  the 
MoUno  del  Rey. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  carefully  prepared  plans, 
the  American  batteries  again  opened  at  daylight  on  Monday 
morning  both  on  Chapultepec  and  on  the  lines  near  the  San 
Antonio  gate,  and  the  final  dispositions  were  made  for  the 
infantry  assault.  By  about  eight  o'clock  Scott,  "judging 
that  the  time  had  arrived,  by  the  effect  of  the  missiles  we 
had  thrown,"  gave  the  concerted  signal,  and  both  columns 
advanced  with  alacrity. 

Pillow's  advance  was  made  in  three  detachments.  The 
first,  consisting  of  one  battaUon  of  the  "voltigeurs"  (the 
tenth  United  States  infantry)  and  the  storming  party  from 
Worth's  division,  moved  forward  on  the  outside  of  the  south- 
erly  park  waU;  the  second,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of 

^  Testimony  of  General  Quitman,  Captain  Lee,  and  General  Worth;  {bid,^ 
258,  144, 193. 
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infantry  and  the  other  battalion  of  the  voltigeurs^  advanced 
directly  from  the  Molino  del  Rey  through  the  Chapultq)ee 
grounds;  while  two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Trousdale,  with 
Magruder's  battery,  were  sent  along  the  northerly  park  wall 
to  intercept  reinforcements  from  that  side. 

The  first  of  these  three  detachments,  keeping  close  under 
the  southerly  wall,  reached,  without  much  loss,  a  point  nearfy 
half  a  mile  from  the  Molino  del  Rey  where  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  waD.  This  was  guarded  by  an  infantiy 
breastwork  which  was  quickly  earned,  and  the  assailants 
thus  entered  the  grove  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

While  this  first  detachment  was  advancing  outside  the 
walls,  the  second  and  larger  detachment,  accompanied  by  a 
battery  of  mountain  howitzers,  under  Lieutenant  Reno, 
issued  from  the  Molino  del  Rey  into  the  enclosure,  deployed 
as  skirmishers,  and  rushed  at  the  intrenchments  which 
skirted  the  grove.  The  Mexican  troops,  mainly  the  San 
Bias  battalion,  being  assailed  in  front  and  on  their  left  flank, 
were  driven  out  and  fell  back  through  the  grove  toward  the 
palace,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans  availing  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  The  ground 
was  wet,  and  the  American  advance  was  necessarily  slow 
until  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  fairly  reached.  At  this  stage 
of  the  conflict  Pillow  was  hit  by  a  grape-shot  in  the  leg,  in- 
flicting a  painful  but  not  dangerous  wound,  and  his  fall 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  some  temporary  confusion  in  the 
column.  It  also  caused  some  confusion  in  Pillow's  mind, 
for  he  sent  a  message  to  Worth  begging  him  to  bring  up  his 
whole  division  in  support,  and  to  make  great  haste  or  it 
would  be  too  late.  Worth  sent  one  brigade  (Clarke's)  into 
the  enclosure,  but  its  presence  was,  as  it  turned  out,  quite 
unnecessary.  His  other  brigade  (Garland's)  was  sent  to  the 
north  of  the  enclosure,  in  support  of  Colonel  Trousdale's 
detachment. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  American  column  which  had  halted 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  again  pressed  forward, 
carried  the  redan  which  stood  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  arrived  at  the  wide  ditch  which  was  at  the  very  foot  of 
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the  retaining  wall  of  the  terrace.  So  rapid  had  been  the 
rush  of  the  assailants  that  the  mines  near  the  redan  were  not 
fired.  But  here  another  delay  occurred,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  scaling-ladders,  for  the  men  who  had  been 
told  to  bear  them  had  laid  them  down  in  the  grove  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.  Meanwhile  the  American  troops  were 
sheltering  themselves  behind  the  rocks,  and  their  rifles  and 
muskets,  aided  by  Reno's  mountain  howitzers,  were  keeping 
up  a  well-sustained  fire  against  the  windows  of  the  palace 
and  against  the  Mexicans  posted  on  the  zigzag  road  at  its 
turn.  But  at  last  the  ladders  arrived  and  were  laid  across 
the  ditch,  the  men  crossed,  and  the  ladders  were  quickly. 
reared  against  the  retaining  wall.  By  this  time  all  distinc- 
tion among  the  several  commands  had  been  lost;  the  nearest 
men  mounted  the  ladders;  many  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  escalade,  but  othera  took  their  places  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble for  the  top ;  and  in  a  very  few  moments  the  terrace  was 
cleared  of  its  defenders,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  The  first  man  up  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  voltigeurs. 

Simultaneously  with  Pillow's  movement  on  the  western 
end  of  the  palace,  Quitman  delivered  his  assault  on  the  works 
at  its  southeastern  end.  His  division,  as  already  stated,  had 
been  reinforced  during  the  night  by  Smith's  brigade  of 
Twiggs's  division;  and  this  brigade  was  sent  to  the  east  of 
the  Tacubaya  road  across  the  marshy  fields,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  turning  the  Mexican  batteries  and  of  protecting 
the  assaulting  columns  from  skirmishers  on  their  right  flank. 
Headed  by  the  storming  party  from  Twiggs's  division,  Quit- 
man's main  body  now  advanced  along  the  causeway  to  a 
point  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  Mexican  batteries. 
Here  the  advance  was  temporarily  checked,  the  column 
finding  shelter  in  some  dilapidated  adobe  building^  near  the 
road.  The  volunteer  regiments — South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania — under  General  Shields,  were  there- 
upon sent  off  to  the  left  of  the  road  through  the  meadows, 
toward  the  southerly  park  wall,  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  south 
front  of  the  palace.    Suffering  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
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defenders  of  Chapultepec,  the  South  Carolma  regiment,  at 
the  head  of  the  detachment;  reached  the  park  wall  and  man* 
aged  to  breach  it  with  pickaxes  and  crow-bars,  while  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  regiments,  continuing  farther 
west  along  the  wall,  found  and  entered  by  the  opening 
through  which  the  voltigeur  battalion  and  the  stonning  party 
of  Pillow's  colunm  had  previously  passed.  All  three  r^- 
ments  then  poured  into  the  enclosure  to  join  Pillow's  troops, 
which  already  were  clustered  about  the  southwestern  comer 
of  the  palace  walls  or  were  in  the  act  of  scaling  them. 

While  Smith  was  pushing  forward  to  the  east  of  the  road 
and  the  volunteers  were  advancing  on  its  west,  Quitman's 
guns  had  been  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  volunteers  at  the 
palace  itself  or  into  the  grove  about  Chapultepec,  as  well 
as  into  the  Mexican  lines  in  the  rear  of  the  batteries.  But 
as  soon  as  the  volunteers  passed  through  the  park  wall  Quit- 
man ordered  a  cessation  of  the  artillery  fire  and  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  along  the  causeway.  The  storming  parties, 
supported  by  the  detachment  of  marines  forming  a  part  of 
the  division,  rushed  forward  along  the  road  in  the  very  face 
of  the  Mexican  batteries,  which  were  manned  or  supported 
by  General  Rangel's  brigade. 

"  The  Mexicans  behind  their  batteries  and  breastworks  stood  with 
more  than  usual  firmness.  For  a  short  time  the  contest  was  hand-to- 
hand  ;  swords  and  bayonets  were  crossed,  and  rifles  clubbed.  Resist- 
ance, however,  was  vain  against  the  desperate  valor  of  our  brave 
troops.  The  batteries  and  strong  works  were  carried,  and  the  ascent 
of  Chapultepec  on  that  side  laid  open  to  an  easy  conquest."  * 

But  before  the  batteries  were  completely  carried  the  pal- 
ace of  Chapultepec  was  in  possession  of  the  American  troops. 
Climbing  up  the  ladders  on  the  west,  or  gaining  the  roadway 
on  the  south,  and  so  momiting  to  the  gate  mider  a  musketry 
fire  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  palace,  the  assailants 
were  swarming  on  the  terrace,  and  from  the  southeastern 
angle  a  hea\7'  musketry  fire  was  soon  directed  against  the 
rear  of  the  batteries  on  the  road,  which  insured  the  success 

^  Quitman's  Report;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  413. 
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of  Quitman's  assault.    At  the  same  time  the  palace  building 
was  entered  and  taken. 

**  Although  the  Mexicans  kept  up  a  resistance  for  a  time,  it  was  soon 
overcome;  but  while  it  lasted  the  American  soldiers  showed  more 
ferocity  than  had  been  exhibited  by  them  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  The  remembrance  of  the  murder  of  their  wounded  com- 
rades on  the  field  of  Molino  del  Rey  was  still  fresh,  and,  where  resist- 
ance was  made,  quarter  was  rarely  given.  General  P^rez  was  killed 
fighting;  Colonel  Cano,  engineer  of  .the  castle,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
officers  and  soldiers  fell  in  the  tumult;  and  although  the  struggle 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  it  was  not  until  the  soldiers  were  satiated 
with  revenge,  and  the  first  fury  consequent  upon  the  successful  as- 
sault had  passed  away,  that  the  bloodshed  was  put  a  stop  to."  ^ 

The  American  officers  having  at  length  got  their  men  in 
hand;  the  different  commands  were  segregated,  and  Scott 
himself  arrived  on  the  scene.  Mounting  to  the  roof,  the 
whole  field  to  the  east  lay  plainly  under  his  view. 

While  the  attacks  on  the  palace  itself  and  the  batteries 
near  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  enclosure  were  being 
thus  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  a  separate  engage- 
ment was  being  fought  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  enclosure, 
where  a  road,  the  Calzada  de  Anzures,  ran  along  the  park 
wall.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Pillow  had  detached 
two  regiments,  with  Magruder's  battery  of  field  artillery, 
under  Colonel  Trousdale,  to  advance  on  that  side  in  order 
to  prevent  reinforcements  from  entering  Chapultepec. 
Trousdale  found  in  front  of  him  a  large  Mexican  force  (the 
brigade  of  General  Pena  y  Barragan)  with  some  guns;  and 
he  was  also  exposed  to  artillery  fire  from  the  palace.  A  sec- 
tion of  Magruder's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Jackson,  was 
sent  forward  along  the  road,  with  an  infantry  support;  but 
Jackson's  horses  and  most  of  his  men  were  kiUed  or  disabled, 
Trousdale  himself  was  badly  wounded,  and  his  men  were 
suffering  severe  loss.^ 

^  Ripley,  II,  423.  The  author,  as  one  of  Pillow's  aides,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  attack. 

'  Jackson  felt  that  his  opportunity  for  distinction  had  come,  and  he  exposed 
himself  with  reckless  courage  on  this  occasion. — (Henderson's  StanewaU  Jack" 
«m,  I,  51.) 
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While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  with  little  advantage  to 
the  Americans,  Garland's  brigade  of  Worth's  division, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  to  this  point  in  response  to 
Pillow's  request  for  help,  with  the  Ught  battalion  and  Dun- 
can's battery,  came  round  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
enclosure.  Garland's  infantry  at  once  deployed  in  the  field 
to  the  left  and  soon  drove  back  the  Mexicans,  and  the  imited 
force  under  Worth  advanced  along  the  wall  to  the  Calzada 
de  la  Ver6nica,  where  it  ran  north  toward  the  San  Cosmd 
causeway.  With  this  movement  the  attack  ended.  The 
hill  was  taken,  the  enclosure  and  the  ground  all  about  it 
were  entirely  cleared  of  Mexican  troops,  and  few  obstacles 
remained  between  the  American  army  and  the  two  western 
gates  of  the  city. 

JCh6..tptaLnum]2^^ 

probably  not  very  unequal.  ThejAmerican  force  consisted 
of  the  whole  of  Scott's  arjny,  with  the  exception,  first,  of' 
Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs's  division,  which  had  been  held  in 
observation  on  the  south  side  of  the  city;  second,  of  the  cav- 
alry, a  part  of  which  had  been  detached  to  watch  the  Mexi- 
can cavalry  west  of  the  Molino  del  Rey  and  a  part  to  help 
guard  the  principal  depot  at  Mixcoac;  and,  third,  of  some 
other  detachments,  numbering  less  than  three  hundred  men, 
at  the  same  place.  TheAjgj^j^gjjj^JlQTce  engaged,  accord- 
ing to  Scott's  report,  amounted  in  all  to  7,180. 

The  Mexicans  engaged,  including,  of  course,  the  troops  in 
and  near  the  batteries  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  must  have  num- 
bered about  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  less.  In  addition, 
Alvarez,  with  his  cavalry  and  some  infantry — ^probably  a 
force  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  raw  troops  from  Toluca — 
occupied  the  hacienda  of  Morales,  west  of  the  Molino  del 
Rey,  but  they  remained  useless  spectators  of  the  conflict. 

The  Mexican  losses^  ^gr^  jp^T-grp^^if  the  prisoners  and  de- 
serters be  includfeiJ,  and  were  estimated  in  General  Pillow's 
report  at  about  eighteen  iiundjced.  The  American  losses 
were  never  separately  stated,  for  the  troops  hardly  paused 
after  the  palace  had  been  taken,  but  pushed  on  directly  for 
the  city  itself,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  further  severe  fighting 
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occurred,  which  ended  only  with  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  capital  itself.^ 

^Scott's  report  of  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  with  the  reports  of  his 
subordinates  (which  include  all  the  events  of  September  12  and  13,  1847), 
are  contained  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  375-431.  Much  testimony  was 
alao  taken  in  reference  to  Pillow's  attack  in  two  courts  of  inquiry  on  his  cdn- 
duct,  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  65,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.  Other  accounts  of  eye-wit- 
nesses will  be  found  in  Ripley,  II,  413-428;  Semmes,  453-456;  Wilcox,  459- 
468;  Quitman,  I,  380-389;  II,  308-310.  Santa  Anna's  report  is  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Apelacion  al  buen  CrileriOf  111-115.  OUier  Mexican  official 
reports  have  not  been  published  (except  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day),  but 
oopious  extracts  are  printed  in  Roa  B&rcena,  454-488.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  ApurUea  para  la  Historia  de  la  Querra,  305-317. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO— FINAL 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

General  Scott  had  given  no  orders  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  after  Chapultepec  was  taken ;  but,  without  instructions, 
a  pursuit  of  the  defeated  and  disorganized  Mexicans  had 
been  begun  and  was  being  hotly  pressed  by  the  time  Scott 
himself  had  reached  the  palace  and  looked  down  on  the 
meadows  and  causeways  at  his  feet.  Worth,  pushing  back 
the  defenders  along  the  northerly  park  wall,  had  turned 
north  on  the  Calzada  de  la  Ver6nica  with  all  the  force  under 
his  command;  and  Smith's  brigade,  forming  temporarily  a 
part  of  Quitman's  command,  had  turned  east  on  the  Calzada 
de  Bel6n.  Each  had  advanced  several  hundred  yards  by  the 
time  Scott  was  able  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  field  of  opera- 
tions. 

"  Deeming  it  all-important,"  he  reported,  "  to  profit  by  our  successes, 
and  the  consequent  dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  general,  I  hastened  to  despatch,  from  Chapultei)ec — first 
Clarke's  brigade  and  then  Cadwalader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  necessary  heavy  guns  should  follow.  Pierce's 
brigade  was,  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Quitman,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  I  caused  some  additional  siege  pieces  to  be  added  to  the 
train.  Then,  after  designating  the  15th  infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Howard — Morgan,  the  colonel,  had  been  disabled  by  a  wound 
at  Churubusco — as  the  garrison  of  Chapultepec,  and  giving  directions 
for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  captured  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  Worth."* 

The  causeways  by  which  Worth  and  Quitman's  com- 
mands respectively  advanced  were  wide  and  soUd  struct- 

*  Scott's  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  381. 
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ures,  well  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  marshes  they  tra- 
versed. Down  the  middle  of  each  ran  an  aqueduct,  the 
city's  water  supply,  which  rested  upon  open  arches  and  mas- 
sive pillars  of  masonry,  and  afforded,  said  Scott,  "fine  points 
both  for  attack  and  defence."  The  arches  were  perhaps  of 
four  or  five  feet  span,  and  the  columns  fotu*  feet  thick;  so 
that,  while  affording  some  cover,  the  arches  could  not  shelter 
many  men  at  one  time.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  vehicles 
on  one  roadway  could  not  generally  turn  off  onto  the  other. 
There  were,  however,  certain  places  at  which  wider  arched 
openings  had  been  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Worth,  pushing  along  northerly  with  his  artillery  on  the 
westerly  roadway  of  the  Calzada  de  la  Ver6nica,  found  one 
such  turnout  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Chapultepec  enclosure.  Here  he  halted, 
crossed  over  Duncan's  battery  to  the  easterly  side  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  sent  it,  with  the  Ught  battalion  in  support, 
along  a  road  that  branched  off  toward  the  east.  This 
branch  road  ran  only  as  far  as  a  point  known  as  the  Hacienda 
de  la  Teja;  but  from  there  Duncan  was  able  to  shell  a  bat- 
tery on  the  Calzada  de  Bel6n,  which  was  endeavoring  to 
^check  Quitman's  advance. 

While  halted  at  this  point,^  Worth  was  overtaken  by  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons  and  Clarke's  brigade,^  and  the  whole 
force  again  advanced  northwardly  along  the  causeway,  with 
parties  of  infantry  thrown  out  upon  the  marshy  meadows  on 
either  side.  There  was  some  resistance  near  the  junction 
with  the  San  Cosm6  road — ^a  point  referred  to  in  the  Mexi- 
can accounts  as  Santo  Tomds — ^where  a  redoubt  had  been 
thrown  up.  The  redoubt  and  some  houses  near  by  were 
only  held  by  infantry,  and  the  defenders  were  driven  out 
without  much  diflSiculty.  Here  Worth  halted  once  more  to 
reoiganize  his  column  before  attempting  the  San  Cosm6 
gate.    A  part  of  his  leading  troops  had,  however,  already 

^  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  acoording  to  one  authority,  who  severely  blames 
WorCh  for  the  delay. — (Stevens,  101.) 

*  The  sixth  infantry,  forming  a  part  of  Clarke's  brigade,  had  gone  astray  after 
the  capture  of  Chapultepec  and  joined  Quitman's  oolunm,  with  which  it  re- 
mained the  rest  of  the  day. 
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gone  half-way  down  the  road  toward  the  gate,  and  had 
captured  a  barricade,  before  they  could  be  recalled. 

After  remaining  at  Santo  Tomds  for  a  considerable  time, 
during  which  Scott  came  up  and  ordered  an  immediate  ad- 
vance, Worth  pushed  on  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  leav- 
ing Cadwalader's  brigade  to  hold  the  Santo  Tomfe  redoubt 
All  the  way  from  Santo  Tom&  to  the  built-up  portion  of 
the  city  the  San  Cosm6  causeway  was  lined  with  houses; 
and  about  midway  between  the  city  and  Santo  Tomds  stood 
the  garita,  protected  by  several  barricades  across  the  road- 
ways on  either  side  of  the  aqueduct.  The  westernmost  of 
these  barricades,  as  already  stated,  had  been  taken  by 
Worth's  infantry  before  they  could  be  recalled;  and  when 
Worth  finally  advanced  in  full  force,  the  Mexicans  had 
placed  two  pieces  of  artillery  behind  it.  Worth  thereupon 
resorted  to  the  same  method  he  had  adopted  with  success 
at  Monterey,  and  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Texans. 
Sending  Clarke's  brigade  to  the  right  and  Garland's  to  the 
left  of  the  causeway,  the  men  took  possession  of  the  houses 
and  broke  their  way  through  the  walls  until  they  came 
abreast  of  the  first  barricade,  which  was  at  once  abandoned 
by  its  defenders. 

Beyond  that  barricade  the  American  advance  was  re- 
sumed in  the  same  manner;  but  it  was  materially  helped  by 
placing  a  mountain  howitzer  in  the  belfry  of  the  Chimih  of 
San  Cosm6,  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  garita.^  A  second  howitzer  was  placed  on  another  com- 
manding building,  and  with  the  help  of  these  guns  and  the 
slow  but  steady  advance  through  the  buildings.  Worth's 
troops  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  were  well  up  to  the 
garita.  A  piece  of  artillery  was  then  boldly  advanced  along 
the  road;  the  Americans — ^mounting  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  each  side — poured  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  at 
short  range  into  the  works  near  the  garita;  and  almost  in  a 
moment  the  place  was  won. 

It  was  now  possible  for  Worth's  whole  force  to  advance 
directly  along  the  causeway  and  to  bring  up  the  heavy  ar- 

^  This  was  an  inspiration  of  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  of  the  fourth  infantiy. 
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tillery  which  had  been  held  at  Santo  Tomds  until  the  road 
was  clear.  By  nine  o'clock  at  night  a  twenty-four-pounder 
gun  and  a  ten-inch  mortar  were  in  position,  and  a  few  shots 
were  fired  from  each  in  the  direction  of  the  Government 
Palace,  by  way  of  notifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  that 
the  gate  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  At  about  the 
same  time.  Worth  was  reinforced  by  Riley's  brigade. 

It  had  been  Scott's  intention  that  Worth's  should  be  the 
main  attack,  and  Quitman's  in  the  nature  of  a  feint. 

"I  had  been,  from  the  first,"  he  reported,  "well  aware  that  the 
western  or  San  Cosmd,  was  the  less  difficult  route  to  the  centre  and 
conquest  of  the  capital ;  and  therefore  intended  that  Quitman  should 
only  manoeuvre  and  threaten  the  Bel^n  or  southwestern  gate,  in  order 
to  favor  the  main  attack  by  Worth — knowing  that  the  strong  defences 
at  the  BeMn  were  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  much  stronger  fort- 
tress,  called  the  citadel,  just  within.  .  .  .  Tliese  views  I  rep)eatedly,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to  Major  General  Quitman;  but 
being  in  hot  pursuit — gallant  himself,  and  ably  supported  by  Brigadier 
Generals  Shields  and  Smith — Shields  badly  wounded  before  Chapul- 
tepec  and  refusing  to  retire — ^as  well  as  by  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  column — Quitman  continued  to  press  forward."  * 

The  advance  of  Quitman's  column,  as  above  stated,  was 
composed  of  Smith's  brigade,  which  had  previously  been 
deployed  in  the  fields  southeast  of  Chapultepec.  To  this 
brigade  were  soon  added  the  whole  of  Quitman's  own  divis- 
ion, the  ninth  and  twelfth  infantry  regiments  from  Pierce's 
brigade  of  Pillow's  division,  the  sixth  infantry  from  Worth's, 
and  portions  of  other  corps  which  had  gone  astray  in  the 
confusion  following  the  assault  on  the  palace.  The  col- 
imm  was  temporarily  halted  by  the  first  barricade  across 
the  road,  which  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  Chapultepec  f 
but  that  obstacle  was  presently  carried,  with  the  effective 
aid,  it  would  seem,  of  the  fire  in  flank  from  Duncan's  battery 
of  Worth's  division  already  mentioned.^ 

*  Scott's  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  382. 

"  According  to  the  map  published  with  Quitman's  official  report.  A  table 
of  distances  given  in  a  footnote  to  Claiborne's  Life  of  Quilmanf  I,  350,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  map  and  evidently  incorrect. 

'Quitman,  in  his  rcjwrt,  speaks  of  Duncan's  "brisk  fire  of  artillery"  as 
having  occurred  when  the  column  was  approaching  the  garita  of  Bel^n.    This 
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Quitman  here  halted  to  reorganize  his  column  and  make 
preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  batteries  at  the  garita. 
The  South  Carolina  regiment  of  volunteers,  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  and  the  rifle  regiment  of  Smith's 
brigade,  who  had  no  bayonets,  were  intermingled — ^thiee 
rifles  and  three  bayonets  being  placed  under  each  arch  of  the 
aqueduct.  In  this  order,  the  two  regiments  were  to  lead 
the  attack  by  advancing  from  arch  to  arch ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  pressed  forward  under  "a  tremendous  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  from  the  batteries  at  the  garita,  the 
Paseo,  and  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  Piedad  road."  * 

Santa  Anna  himself  had  retreated  to  the  garita  of  Bd&a 
after  the  fall  of  Chapultepec  and  had  supervised  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  defence.  He  brought  up  four  pieces  of 
artillery  which  had  been  previously  so  placed  as  to  conamand 
the  Piedad  road,  and  he  posted  in  support  of  the  guns  vari- 
ous detachments,  made  up  partly  from  the  troops  who  had 
guarded  the  roads  near  Chapultepec  and  partly  from 
troops  who  had  been  held  in  reserve  in  the  citadel.  These 
parties  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  garrison  of  the  garita 
under  General  Terras,  which  numbered  less  than  two  hun- 
dred men  with  three  four-pounder  guns.  Having  made 
these  dispositions,  Santa  Anna  next  went  to  the  garita  of 
San  Cosm6,  but  he  failed  to  designate  any  one  of  the  several 
generals  near  Bel^n  to  command  the  defences  at  that  point 
— ^an  omission  which  seems  to  have  caused  confusion. 

As  the  American  column  slowly  gained  ground  along  the 
Bel6n  causeway  the  Mexican  troops  suffered  severely  from 
the  fire  of  the  rifles.  A  part  of  their  infantry,  which  had 
been  engaged  at  Chapultepec,  and  which  Terras  had  con- 
sidered as  his  reserve,  feU  back  without  notice  to  him.  The 
garita  itself  was  being  badly  knocked  about  by  Quitman's 
artillery,  and  the  small  force  at  the  garita,  now  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  Terras,  to  less  than  eighty  men,  was  demoralized. 

statement  does  not  accord  with  the  evidence  of  Worth  (in  his  report)  or  of 
Stevens  (in  his  Campaigns)  or  with  the  maps  of  the  locaUty. 

^  The  Paseo  here  referred  to  was  a  road  running  north  from  the  Bel6n  gate 
through  what  was  then  open  country.  It  was  called  by  the  Mexicans  the 
Paseo  Nuevo  or  Paseo  de  Bucareli;  and  is  now  the  Calle  de  Bucareli. 
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Terras,  therefore,  abandoned  the  garita,  taking  his  artillery 
with  him  and  falUng  back  to  the  citadel  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  one  Quitman's  column  entered  the  gate. 

About  three  hundred  yards  further  on,  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  was  the  citadel.  A  little  further,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  was  the  solid  and  ancient  building 
of  the  Colegio  de  las  Mochas  de  Belen — ^then  a  workhouse  for 
women,  and  afterward  the  great  prison  of  the  capital.  Other- 
wise the  ground  inmiediately  within  the  garita  was  open,  and 
the  American  troops  were  without  protection  except  such 
as  was  afforded  by  the  garita  itself,  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  the  intrenchments  which  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  Mexicans.  To  advance  fiuther  was  soon  found  to  be 
impossible,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  Quitman 
and  his  men  were  reduced  to  holding  on  with  dogged  energy 
to  the  ground  they  had  already  gained. 

Santa  Anna  learned  at  San  Cosm6  of  the  loss  of  the  garita 
of  Bel^n.  With  three  battaUons  of  regulars  he  hurried  to 
the  citadel  and  sent  orders  to  the  troops  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city  to  join  him.  He  reached  the  citadel  just  as  Quit- 
man's men  were  coming  past  the  garita,  and  they  were 
driven  back  to  shelter  by  the  fire  of  Santa  Anna's  reinforce- 
ments. Here  Santa  Anna  met  Terras.  "Blind  with  rage," 
the  former  wrote,  "I  struck  him  two  or  three  times,  ordered 
his  sword  and  his  insignia  of  rank  to  be  taken  from  him — 
declaring  him  to  be  an  unworthy  servant  of  a  nation  which 
had  overwhelmed  him  with  kindness,"  and  ordered  him  un- 
der arrest.    Terras  was  to  be  Santa  Anna's  scapegoat.^ 

From  this  time,  perhaps  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  almost  five,  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna's 
direct  conmiand  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of  artillery  from  the 
citadel,  from  the  batteries  on  the  Paseo,  and  from  the 
Colegio  de  las  Mochas.  A  number  of  sorties  were  also  at- 
tempted. "I  endeavored,"  says  Santa  Anna,  "to  dislodge 
the  enemy  with  the  active  battalion  of  Morelia  and  other 

^  Santa  Anna's  Report,  Apelacion  al  buen  CrUerio,  App.,  117.  Terras  was 
duly  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  General  Micheltorena,  of  California  fame, 
acting  as  his  advocate,  and  was  acquitted. — (Roa  Bdrcena,  494.) 
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detachments,  and  it  was  not  possible,  although  our  soldiers 
on  this  occasion  acted  with  extraordinary  courage."  * 

At  last,  about  five  o'clock,  Santa  Anna  received  an  urgent 
message  from  San  Cosm6.  He  hurried  back  at  once,  but 
arrived  only  just  in  time  to  witness  the  capture  of  that 
garita  by  Worth;  and,  collecting  as  best  he  could  the  scat- 
tered troops,  Santa  Anna  marched  them  back  again  to  the 
citadel,  which  he  re-entered  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  found  everything  quiet.  The  firing  on  Quit- 
man had  ceased  at  dark. 

Until  after  midnight  the  positions  of  the  several  com- 
batants remained  unchanged.  Worth  and  Quitman  were 
both  bringing  up  their  heavy  artillery,  and  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  intrenching  himself  to  resist  further  sorties  from 
the  citadel.  Within  the  citadel  Santa  Anna  was  holding  a 
council  of  war. 

"  In  the  council,"  according  to  Santa  Anna,  "  the  events  of  that  and 
the  previous  days  were  rehearsed.  Regrets  were  expressed  at  the 
situation  to  which  we  had  been  reduced  by  the  disobedience  of  some, 
the  cowardice  of  others,  and  the  general  lack  of  morale  of  our  army, 
which  was  such  that  we  could  not  look  for  any  better  conduct.  It 
was  also  explained  in  regard  to  the  latter  point  that  the  continual 
revolutions,  our  social  disorganization,  and  the  bad  system  of  recruit- 
ing the  army  had  greatly  aggravated  this  evil,  at  a  time  when,  by 
reason  of  our  distress,  the  soldiers  were  not  supplied  with  what  be- 
longed to  them,  as  had  actually  happ>ened  on  this  very  day,  when 
they  had  not  partaken  of  food;  that  supplies  had  not  been  furnished 
them  for  the  four  days  previous;  and  that  no  one  knew  whether  on 
the  next  day  they  would  have  anything  to  eat.  The  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion for  another  day's  fighting  was  also  explained,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  men  who  remained ;  and  finally  that  as  we  were  reduced  to  the 
mere  precincts  of  the  citadel  it  was  certain  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tack it  with  artillery  {apuraria  sus  proyectilcs)  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  remain  in  it  two  hours.  To  defend  the  buildings  in  the  city 
would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  its  destruction  without  a  hop)e  of  success 
since  the  population,  with  few  exceptions,  took  no  part  in  the  struggle."* 

It  waS;  therefore,  after  some  discussion,  unanimpusljj: 
agreed  to  evacuate  SEe^ty  te^ore  dawnr    I'lie  movement 

*  Santa  Anna's  Report,  Apelacion  al  buen  CriUrio,  App.,  118. 
*lbid.,  119. 
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was  b^un  at  once,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  fourteenth  of  September,  t^^  ^gpcan  armv — 
or  what  jsnBaJir>^4  of  JL  JBr  many  had  «beftdy  deserted — ^was 
onTts"  way  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Alvarez,  with  his  cav- 
alfy',  W!  previously' beiffla  ordered  from  his  post  at  the  Har 
cienda  de  Morales  to  the  same  town;  and  there  Santa  Anna 
found  himself,  by  early  morning;  at  the  head  of  some  few 
thousands  of  defeated  and  disorganized  troops. 

Simultaneously  with  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
army,  the  municipal  authorities  sent  out  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  Scott  and  endeavor  to  obtain  favorable  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  party,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  came 
with  a  white  flag  to  Worth's  advanced  post,  and  he  sent  them 
under  escort  to  Tacubaya,  where  they  arrived  at  about  four. 
They  presented  their  requests,  to  which,  says  Scott, 

"I  promptly  replied,  that  I  would  sign  no  capitulation;  that  the 
city  had  been  virtually  in  our  possession  from  the  time  of  the  lodg- 
ments effected  by  Worth  and  Quitman  the  day  before;  that  I  re- 
gretted the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican  army;  that  I  should  levy  upon 
the  city  a  moderate  contribution  for  special  purposes;  and  that  the 
American  army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not  «eZ/-imposed — such 
only  as  its  own  honor,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  and  impose."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  orders  were  sent  to  Worth  and  Quit- 
man "to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously"  (to  guard  against 
treachery)  toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to  occupy  its 
stronger  and  more  commandmg  points.  Worth  therefore 
advanced  straight  ahead  along  what  is  now  the  Puente  de 
Alvarado  and  the  Avenida  de  los  Hombres  Hustres,  along 
the  northerly  side  of  the  Alameda;  then  turned  south  along 
the  easterly  end  of  the  park,  and  halted  about  sunrise,  by 
Scott's  order,  in  front  of  the  present  site  of  the  Opera  House. 
Quitman,  before  receiving  Scott's  order,  had  been  approached 
at  dawn  by  a  white  flag  from  the  citadel,  the  bearers  of  which 
informed  him  that  the  city  had  been  abandoned.    Finding 

*  Scott's  Report;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  383.    The  contribution 
levied  on  the  city  was  later  fixed  at  $150,000. 
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the  information  true,  Quitman  moved  through  some  of  the 
smaller  streets  into  the  Calle  de  San  Juan  Letran^  passed  the 
spot  where  Worth  was  halted,  and  proceeded  straight  down 
the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitu- 
ci6n.  He  found  the  Palace  of  the  Government  being  looted 
by  bands  of  native  thieves  whom  he  quickly  drove  out,  and 
then  hoisted  the  American  flag  and  put  the  palace  in  charge 
of  the  battalion  of  marines. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Scott  and  his  staff 
rode  in  and  entered  the  palace.  They  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a  desultory  fire  of  musketry  broke  out  from  the  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  first  shot,  according  to 
General  Worth,  was  fired  at  a  group  of  officers  at  the  head 
of  his  colunm  and  wounded  Brigadier-General  Garland.  A 
niunber  of  the  Americans  were  hit. 

"The  free  use  of  heavy  battering  guns  upon  every  building  from 
which  fire  proceeded,"  as  Worth  wrote,  "  together  with  musketry  from 
some  of  our  men  thrown  out  as  skirmishers,  soon  quelled  these  hidden 
and  dastardly  enemies.  .  .  .  This  was  no  time  for  half-way  meas- 
ures; and  if  many  innocent  persons  suffered  incidentally,  under  the 
just  infliction  of  punishment  we  found  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  these 
miscreants  from  the  jails,  the  responsibility  should  rest  on  the  bar- 
barous and  vindictive  chief  who  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity."  * 

In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  these  stem  methods  of  re- 
pression were  completely  effective.  It  was,  indeed,  no  time, 
as  Worth  remarked,  for  "half-way  measures.''  Self  preset 
vation,  as  well  as  the  imperative  need  for  order  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  city  itself,  required  the  sunamary  use  of  force.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  inhabitants  of  houses 
from  which  American  troops  had  been  fired  on  were  indis- 
criminately killed  and  that  some  unoffending  inhabitants 
were  shot  in  the  streets;  but  there  was  no  looting,  and  on  the 
whole  the  more  respectable  elements  of  society  seem  to  have 
been  relieved  by  the  restoration  of  order. 

They  had  been  in  a  state  of  consternation,  according  to 
the  British  minister,  when  they  learned  that  the  American 
army  was  actually  within  the  city. 

1  Worth's  Report;  iWd.,  393. 
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"Much  more  anxiety,  however/'  he  continued,  "was  manifested  in 
consequence  of  General  Tornel  having  thought  proper  to  arm  the 
'Leperos'  with  knives  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying  the 
American  soldiers;  added  to  which  the  gates  of  the  principal  prison 
were  thrown  open  by  the  Mexican  Authorities  just  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city,  whereby  nearly  two  thousand  criminals  were  let  loose 
upon  society.  .  .  .  Considering  the  composition  of  the  American 
Army,  great  moderation  and  respect  of  property  has  been  shewn,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  oflScers  to  tranquillize  the  people."* 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  while  the  disturbances  lasted,  much 
resembled  its  aspect  diSng  a  domestic  revolution.  Churches 
and  shops  were  closed  and  the  streets  were  deserted.  But 
there  was  this  difference:  in  the  revolutions  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  in  the  habit  of  firing  upon  earch  other  from 
safe  distances,  and  casualties  were  few,  whereas  now  the 
Americans  were  in  deadly  earnest.  "j3ur  people  in  a  single 
day,"  says  Hitchcock,  "killed  more  Mexicans  in  the  streets 
than  fell  during  m  entire  three  weeks  of  one  of  their  domes- 
tic wars."^  "This  niatter  of  being  killed,"  wrote  another 
staff  oflGicer,  "was  not  (to  use  a  Hibemicism)  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to." ' 

Scott's  course  in  this  unfortunate  business  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  Mexicans  themselves  as  being  fundamentally 
right  and  humane;*  and  he  was  supported  at  the  time  by 
the  authorities  of  the  mimicipaJity  and  the  authorities  of  the 
church.  Confidence  was  gradually  restored.  The  inhabi- 
tants began  returning  from  the  neighboring  country.  The 
streets  were  again  filled  with  people.  The  shops  were 
opened.  The  archbishop,  after  "some  plain  talk"  from 
General  Scott,  ^  opened  the  cathedral  at  six  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  September  20,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward until  the  close  of  the  war  the  Americaii  army  con- 
tinued in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Mexican  capital.* 

1  Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  Sept.  28,  1847,  No.  86;  F.  0.  MSS.  Mexican 
historians,  it  should  be  noted,  attribute  the  firing  on  the  American  troops  prin- 
dpally  to  deserters  and  members  of  the  national  guard. — (Roa  Bdrcena,  507.) 

«  Hitchcock,  307.  » Semmes,  466. 

<  Roa  BArcena,  511.  »  Hitchcock,  306. 

*  The  reports  of  General  Scott  and  his  subordinates  in  regard  to  the  attack 
on  the  garitas,  the  entry  of  the  city,  and  the  desultory  fighting  in  the  streets 
are  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  seas.,  375-431.    Santa  Anna's  report  ia 
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Scott  in  his  official  report  to  his  government  asserted  that 
in  the  two  days  of  September  12  and  13,  after  deducting  the 
garrison  of  Mixcoac  (then  the  general  depot)  and  that  of 
Tacubaya,  his  whole  force  was  but  7,180,  and  that  "after 
deducting  the  new  garrison  of  Chapultepec,  with  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  two  days,  we  took  possession  (Sep- 
tember 14)  of  this  great  capital  with  less  than  six  thou- 
sand men."  ^    Well  might  he  congratulate  himself  and  his 

Puebla  thirty-eight  daysJ)eToreV"  ""  ■•"•*•  ii«Ms&«i(»H* 
'  It  is  qS^eunpbssible  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate 
of  the  Mexican  force  engaged  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
The  losses  by  desertion  had  been  so  great  and  continuous, 
the  army  had  been  in  such  a  state  of  disintegration  at 
the  time,  that  its  strength  from  this  cause  alone  was 
diminishing  in  a  steadily  increasing  ratio.  During  the 
American  attack  on  Chapultepec  a  large  garrison  was  left 
in  the  city,  and  probably  more  than  four  thousand  horse 
and  foot  watched  the  battle  from  the  Hacienda  de  Morales. 
During  the  attacks  on  the  garitas  the  cavalry  was  not  em- 
ployed at  all,  and  although  reinforcements  from  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  gates  were  brought  up  it  is  likely  that  these 
parts  of  the  city  were  not  wholly  denuded  of  troops.  The 
most  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence  is 
that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, must  have  had  under  his  conmiand,  including  his  cav- 
alry, twice  as  many  men  as  Scott. 

The  latter  doubtless  persistently  overestimated  the  nu- 
merical force  of  his  opponent;  but  he  was  able  to  state,  with 
at  least  approximate  accuracy,  the  Mexican  losses.  Sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  campaign  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
he  declared  that — 

"  this  small  force  has  beaten  .  .  .  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the 
beginning)  thirty-odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  posi- 

in  the  appendix  to  his  Apelacion  al  buen  CriteriOy  114-120.     Reports  by  other 
eye-witnesses  are  to  be  found  in  Ripley,  II,  428-445;  Wilcox,  46^-486;  Hitch- 
cock, 303-307;  Semmes,  457-466;  Quitman,  I,  367-391.    See  also  Roa  BAr- 
oena,  490-511;  Ajmniea  -para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra,  317-333. 
^  Scott's  Report;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  384. 
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tionsy  behind  entrenchments,  or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature 
and  art;  killed  or  wounded,  of  that  number,  more  than  7,000  officers 
and  men;  taken  3,730  prisoners,  one-seventh  officers,  including  13  gen- 
erals, of  whom  3  had  been  presidents  of  this  republic;  captured  more 
than  20  colors  and  standards,  75  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  57  wall- 
pieces,  20,000  small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shots,  sheUs,  pow- 
der, &c.,  &c."  ^ 

The  losses  of  the  American  army  in  accomplishing  these 
great  results  had  not  been  slight.  On  September  12,  13, 
and  14  they  had  lost  130  killed,  703  womided,  and  29  miss- 
ing, or  862  in  all — Quitman's  command  alone  having  473 
casualties.  Quring  the  whole  campaign  the  total  casual-, 
ties  in  battle  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,7(K3j  orj^egjdj 
tWBirt5^-t!76  per  cent",  of  the  force  which  left  Fiiebla  nearthe 
b^_Dmna.of  August.^ 

These  heavy  losses  led  to  the  severe  criticisms  both  of 
ScotVs  strategy  aud  hU  tactics,  of  which  the  most  serious 
have'  been  aheady  mentioned;  and  he  was  not  spared  in 
respect  to  Chapultepec  and  the  attack  on  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  Many  of  his  principal  oflScers  thought  the  south- 
em  gates  of  the  city  should  have  l^een  attacked,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  western,  and  some  found  fault  with  his  bombard- 
ment of  Chapultepec  and  the  disposition  of  his  troops.' 
Grant,  who  professed  great  admiration  for  Scott's  general- 
ship, thought  Chapultepec  might  readily  have  been  turned. 
"  In  later  years,  if  not  at  the  time,  the  battles  of  Molino  del 
Rey  and  Chapultepec,"  he  wrote,  "have  seemed  to  me  to  be 
wholly  imnecessary."  Indeed,  he  questioned  the  whole 
strategy  of  the  valley  campaign,  and  thought  the  line  of 
Scott's  march  should  have  passed  thirty  miles  north  of 
Puebla  and  across  the  plains  of  Apam;  but,  as  he  philo- 
sophically observed,  "General  Scott's  successes  are  an 
answer  to  all  criticism."* 

Scott's  adversary  escaped  serious  criticism  for  the  days 

1  Scott's  Report;  ibid.,  384. 

'  See  detailed  returns  appended  to  Scott's  Report;  ibid,,  431-470. 
•See  Ripley,  II,  467-486,  for  strongly  adverse  comments.    These  are  re- 
plied to  at  length  in  Stevens,  88-105. 
*  Grant's  Personal  Memoira,  I,  154,  166. 
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of  the  twelfth  and  thhiieenth  of  September.  It  was  obvious 
that;  being  threatened  both  at  Chapultepee  and  the  San  An- 
tonio gate,  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  either  unguarded; 
and  although  Bravo  complained  that  he  had  been  left  at 
Chapultepee  without  adequate  support,  he  seems  to  have 
had  as  many  troops  as  could  man  the  works  about  the  palace 
without  getting  in  each  other's  way. 

defeat,  wj 

jofficersi 


■IiLfiPitfi  of  the,  condition  of  his  ajmy  Sa^ta  Anpft  ygg  pnt 
yeLpsac^^iO  ahandontiift  contegtr  To"  do  so  at  that  time 
must  have  seemed  to  him  an  abandonment  of  all  hope  for  his 
own  future;  and  if  Mexico  was  to  be  ultimately  forced  to 
yield,  he  would  let  some  one  else  bear  the  responsibility  of 
surrender.  For  a  few  hours  he  was  even  possessed  of  the 
delusion  that  the  capital  might  be  regained. 

His  first  idea,  after  arriving  with  his  beaten  troops  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  was  to  endeavor  by  a  rapid  movement 
to  overwhelm  the  small  American  garrison  at  Puebla,  and 
by  interposing  between  Scott  and  the  sea  to  strike  a  dan- 
gerous and  possibly  fatal  blow  at  the  invading  army.  The 
plan,  if  Santa  Anna's  information  was  correct,  was  not 
without  prospects  of  success.  He  expected  to  find  in  or 
near  Puebla  over  three  thousand  national  guards  and  guer- 
rilleros.  He  therefore  sent  General  Alvarez  with  all  the 
men  imder  his  command — now  only  six  hundred  in  niun- 
ber — ^by  way  of  Texcoco  and  Texmelucan,  while  Santa  Anna 
himself,  with  two  thousand  horse  and  four  light  field-pieces, 
set  out  by  the  plains  of  Apam  and  Tlaxcala.  The  imion  of 
these  forces  would  bring  5,700  men  into  line  at  Puebla,  with 
which  to  attack  an  American  force  of  less  than  2,200,  includ- 
ing the  sick.  Besides,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
recruits  from  the  population  of  Puebla  itself.  Santa  Anna 
therefore  lost  no  time.    He  directed  ex-President  Herrera  to 

^  The  officers,  says  Grant,  would  ''simply  quit,  without  being  particularly 
whipped,  but  because  they  had  fought  enough." — {Ibid.,  169.) 
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start  at  once  with  all  the  remaining  infantry  and  artillery 
and  march  to  Quer6taro,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north. 
At  the  same  time  Santa  Anna,  with  his  detachment^  set  out 
for  Puebla. 

He  had  gone  only  about  twelve  miles  when  he  was  over- 
taken at  the  little  village  of  San  Crist6bal  by  some  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  begged  him  to  return  with 
his  army  and  take  part  in  the  struggle  which  they  assured 
him  was  going  on  in  the  city  streets.  Their  story  was  that 
the  sight  of  the  American  flag  hoisted  on  the  Palace  of  the 
Government  had  caused  such  excitement  that  the  people  had 
risen  m  ?wasse,  had  penned  up  Scott's  troops  in  the  main 
plaza,  and  had  taken  six  of  his  guns. 

"I  confess,"  wrote  Santa  Anna,  "that  I  was  extremely 
moved  by  this  plausible  story."  He  therefore  instantly 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  did  so,  at  the  same 
time  sending  orders  to  Herrera  to  return  with  his  infantry. 
By  the  afternoon  of  September  14  Santa  Anna,  after  Ids 
agitating  night  and  the  long  march  and  countermarch  of  the 
day,  was  back  at  the  Peralvillo  garita,  the  northern  gate  of 
the  city. 

"Senor  Alvarez  and  I/'  he  wrote,  "went  as  far  as  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  with  our  own  eyes  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  city  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  .  .  . 
As  great  as  my  enthusiasm  was  over  the  exaggerated  reports  that  were 
given  me  at  San  Crist6bal,  so  great  also  was  the  annoyance  caused  me 
by  being  undeceived;  for  I  could  only  observe  a  few  scattering  shots 
which  various  individuab  were  firing  from  street  comers  at  the  enemy. 
The  tale  of  the  capture  of  pieces  of  artillery  was  false,  as  also  that  of 
the  general  rising  of  all  classes,  and  their  besieging  the  invaders  in  the 
Flaza." 

Nevertheless  he  stationed  some  of  Alvarez's  men  near  the 
Peralvillo  gate  and  sent  parties  of  cavalry  into  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital  to  aid  in  any  rising  that  might  be  attempted ; 
but  though  they  watched  all  day  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  they  perceived  no  symptoms  of  a  general 
revolt.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  handed  that  morning  a 
copy  of  a  proclamation  signed  by  Manuel  Reyes  Veramendi, 
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the  principal  alcalde;  urging  the  people  of  Mexico  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Santa  Anna  at  once  sent  Veramendi  an 
indignant  letter,  expressing  astonishment  at  what  he  called 
a  shameful  and  unpatriotic  act,  and  threatening  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  ayuntamiento  with  all  the  pen- 
alties of  treason  for  daring  to  discourage  the  citizens  ''who 
rightly  defend  their  homes,  their  daughters  and  their  wives,"  * 

On  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  September  16,  Pacheco 
and  Alcorta,  the  Secretaries  of  Relations  and  War,  arrived 
at  Guadalupe,  and  at  their  instance,  or  at  least  with  their 
concurrence,  Santa  Anna  issued  a  decree  dated  that  day,  in 
which  he  resigned  his  oflGice  as  President  of  the  republic,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  war  at  all 
hazards,  and  it  was  not  proper  to  expose  the  chief  magistrate 
to  its  risks.  He  further,  by  virtue  (as  he  asserted)  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  him  by  Congress,  di- 
rected the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  President,  associating  with  himself  Gen- 
erals Alcorta  and  Herrera,  who  were  to  reside  at  Quer^taro 
until  Congress  should  otherwise  direct.  SaatflL^^lAth^ 
resumed  his  marck  J[ql  PueUa,--wh££&  ikB^u^monHEi 
afternoon  of  Sl^Jteg^her  21. .  ^ 

The  American  garrison  left  by  Scott  at  Puebla  when  he 
marched  for  the  valley  of  Mexico  consisted,  as  already  re- 
lated, of  only  393  efifectives,  with  about  1,800  invalids,  all 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Childs,  of  the  regular 
army.  They  were  expected  to  hold  this  important  point 
upon  Scott's  line  of  communications,  to  keep  in  order  a  city 
of  some  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  and  to  guard  a  depot 
of  valuable  supplies. 

The  city  of  Puebla,  built  upon  a  plain  more  than  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  eastern  base  of  the 
great  volcanoes  which  guard  the  valley  of  Mexico,  was  noted 
for  its  multitude  of  churches,  its  wide  and  regular  streets, 
and  its  large  number  of  old  solidly  built  Spanish  houses. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  city  runs  a  small  stream, 

^  Santa  Anna's  report  in  Apdadon  al  buen  CrUeriOf  App.,  120-122.     The 
correspondence  with  Veramendi  is  at  pp.  131-133. 
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just  beyond  which  rises  an  abrupt  ridge  whose  two  highest 
pointS;  known  as  the  Cerro  de  Loreto  and  the  Cerro  de 
Guadalupe,  then  constituted  the  principal  points  of  military 
defence.  The  first  of  these,  the  Cerro  de  Loreto,  Was 
crowned  by  a  regular  fortified  work,  which  mounted  at  that 
time  two  guns  and  a  few  mountain  howitzers;  while  a  mas- 
sive church  on  the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe  was  almost  as  ef- 
fective to  resist  any  attack  unsupported  by  heavy  artillery. 
Just  within  the  northeasterly  quarter  of  the  city,  and  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  these  hills,  at  a  comer  of  the  Plaza  de  San 
Jos6,  were  large  barracks  known  as  the  Cuartel  San  Jos6,  in 
which  was  established  the  principal  depot  of  the  American 
troops.  The  sick  were,  however,  quartered  in  hospitals  in 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

Hardly  had  the  last  of  Scott's  troops  left  Puebla  when 
unmistakable  signs  of  hostility  began  to  show  themselves 
among  the  populace.  A  number  of  mules  were  stolen,  a 
party  of  men  sent  out  to  recover  them  were  attacked  and 
driven  back,  straggling  soldiera  were  cut  off  and  murdered, 
and  shots  were  occasionally  fired  at  the  barracks;  but  for 
some  time  nothing  like  an  organized  attack  was  begun. 
The  alcalde  of  the  city  and  the  better  class  of  inhabitants 
endeavored  to  preserve  order;  yet  as  time  went  on  the 
attacks  became  more  and  more  frequent  and  serious,  until 
by  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  something  re- 
sembling a  siege  was  in  progress.^  The  assailants  now  con- 
sisted principally  of  irregular  troops  raised  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, imder  the  command  of  General  Rea,  of  the  Mexican 
army;  but  as  these  were  mostly  mounted  men,  badly  armed 
and  unprovided  with  artillery,  they  could  make  no  very 
serious  impression  upon  the  garrison,  which  was  now  wholly 
withdrawn  to  the  shelter  of  the  San  Jos6  barracks  and  the 
adjacent  posts  upon  the  hills  outside  the  city. 

For  many  days  and  nights  a  noisy  but  not  very  effectual 
fusillade  was  kept  up,  "after  the  manner,"  says  Ripley,  "of 

*  The  news  of  the  armistice  in  the  city  of  Mexico  reached  Puebla  about 
August  30,  and  on  the  evening  of  September  12  it  was  reported  that  the  armis- 
tice was  at  an  end.  This  probably  encouraged  the  attempt  to  besiege  the 
American  garrison. 
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Mexican  revolutions/'  and  relatively  little  injury  was  done 
to  the  garrison.  Many  of  the  sick  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  arms,  but  Childs  could  only  count  on 
about  five  hundred  fighting  men,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant watchfulness  was  extremely  wearing  to  the  limited 
niunber  of  efifectives. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  September  21,  when 
Santa  Anna  and  his  men  reached  Puebla.  As  they  were 
mostly  cavalry  equipped  with  short-range  carbines,  they  were 
not  much  better  fitted  than  Rea's  guerrilleros  to  assault 
the  American  posts,  but  Santa  Anna's  artillery,  if  properly 
handled,  might  have  made  some  impression.  Piflj)t<rAnni, 
however^  had  no^beUeiL^USSSS&LJbhaa.^^  But  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  he  sent  in  a  formal  summons  to  Colonel  Childs^ 
warning  him  that  he  was  now  in  face  of  an  army  of  eighb 
thousand  men,  and  offering  to  permit  him  to  march  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  a  demand  which  Childs  at  once  refused, 
stating  that  he  felt  "fully  confident"  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain his  post.  And  for  the  next  week  the  same  sort  of  feeble 
and  unorganized  attacks  upon  the  American  posts  went  on, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  Mexican  arms. 

But  on  the  first  day  of  October  Santa  Anna,  having  re- 
ceived news  of  the  approach  of  an  American  military  train 
with  a  strong  escort  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  left  Rea 
in  the  city  with  a  few  guerrilleros  to  continue  the  siege,  and 
started  with  the  rest  of  his  men  to  meet  these  new  enemies. 
He  had  only  got  as  far  as  Amozoc,  eleven  miles  from  Puebla, 
when  the  national  guards  of  Puebla  began  deserting  in  such 
numbers  that  Santa  Anna  feared  his  whole  force  would 
be  dissipated,  and  he  therefore  sent  back  to  Puebla  all 
the  remaining  local  troops,  together  with  the  whole  of 
Alvarez's  small  body  of  Oaxaca  infantry  and  a  portion  of 
his  cavalry.  With  his  remaining  troops  Santa  Anna  ad- 
vanced through  the  pass  of  El  Pinal  as  far  as  Nopaliican, 
having  with  him  at  this  time,  according  to  his  own  account, 
a  little  more  than  a  thousand  cavalry  and  six  light  field- 
pieces. 

The  village  of  Nopaliican  is  distant  somewhat  more  than 
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thirty  miles  northeasterly  from  Puebla,  on  the  road  to 
Perote  and  Jalapa,  and  was  then  of  some  importance  as  the 
junction  of  roads  leading  in  various  directions.  One  road 
led  southeasterly  toward  Orizaba  and  C6rdova,  and  another 
Qorthwesterly  over  the  plains  of  Apam  toward  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

While  halted  at  N6palilcan  Santa  Anna  received  informa- 
tion from  Quer6tard  that  General  Isidro  Reyes  was  on 
bis  way  thence  to  join  him,  "with  one  brigade  and  two 
a^e  pieces."  Hoping,  it  would  seem,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Reyes  and  then  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Americans, 
Santa  Anna — ^instead  of  waiting,  as  he  had  intended,  in  the 
pass  of  El  Pinal,  on  the  Puebla  road,  west  of  Nopaliican — 
narched  off  ten  miles  northwesterly  to  Huamantla,  a  village 
§et  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley.  This  was  on  Friday,  the 
nghth  of  October.  Reyes,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
ind  leaving  the  six  pieces  of  artillery  under  a  small  guard 
n  Huamantla,  Santa  Anna,  with  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry, 
narched  back  across  country  to  watch  the  pass. 

The  approaching  American  force,  which  Santa  Anna  was 
loping  to  defeat,  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
nen,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
[jeneral  Joseph  Lane — a  political  general  who  had  com- 
nanded  a  brigade  of  Indiana  volunteers  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  He  had  continued  with  Taylor's  army  through 
ihe  summer  of  1847,  but  early  in  September  he  was  de- 
jpatched  with  a*  brigade  made  up  of  the  newly  organized 
:ourth  Indiana  and  fourth  Ohio  volunteers  to  join  Scott's 
column.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  body 
)f  troops  consisting  of  two  batteries  or  parts  of  batteries  of 
regular  artille^,  a  company  of  Louisiana  moimted  volun- 
ieers,  and  two  detachments  of  recruits  for  various  of  the 
regular  regiments  then  at  the  front — ^in  addition  to  his  two 
regiments  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  volunteers. 

Leaving  Vera  Cruz  on  September  19, 1847,  Lane  advanced 
without  opposition  as  far  as  the  Paso  de  Ovejas,  where  he  had 
I  skirmish  with  some  guerrilleros,  and  then  without  further 
lifficulty  marched  on  to  Jalapa,  where  he  overtook  another 
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detachment,  under  Major  Lally,  which  had  left  Vera  Onus 
on  the  sixth  of  August.  Lally's  detachment  consisted  of 
eleven  companies  of  ^ous  4^  regimente,  a  comp«.y  of 
Georgia  mounted  volunteers  and  another  of  Louisiana 
mounted  volunteers,  and  two  six-pounder  guns.  He  had  in 
charge  a  train  of  sixty-four  wagons,  and  all  the  way  to 
Jalapa  he  had  been  constantly  in  contact  with  strong  guerilla 
forces,  with  whom  he  had  fought  a  number  of  serious  engage- 
ments, his  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  being 
105  men  out  of  his  small  force.^  He  had  felt  it  impossible, 
without  reinforcements,  to  advance  farther  with  his  wagon- 
train. 

Starting  from  Jalapa  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, the  united  forces  (leaving  behind  them  their  sick  and 
wounded  and  one  of  the  troops  of  Louisiana  horse)  reached  a 
hacienda  about  three  miles  east  of  Nopalucan,  where  they 
came  in  sight  of  small  parties  of  Santa  Anna's  lancers. 
Lane  was  here  informed  that  the  Mexican  troops  were  not 
holding  the  Puebla  road,  as  he  had  expected,  but  were  posted 
at  Huamantla.  He  was  told  that  they  numbered  four  thou- 
sand men  and  six  guns,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  mitiative. 
On  the  morning,  therefore,  of  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  Octo- 
ber, Lane  started  out  for  Huamantla,  with  about  two  thou- 
sand men  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  leaving  the  Ohio  regi- 
ment, a  part  of  the  regular  infantry,  and  one  battery  of 
artillery  to  guard  the  wagons. 

When  about  two  miles  from  Huamantla  the  cavalry  were 
sent  ahead,  and  at  once  captured  the  viUage — ^which  was 
weakly  held — ^together  with  Santa  Anna's  artillery.  But 
by  this  time  Santa  Anna  had  been  notified  of  Lane's  march, 
and  had  started  back  to  meet  him.  As  the  toiling  American 
infantry  approached,  they  saw  Santa  Anna's  lancers  gallop- 
ing in  from  the  left,  and  an  imequal  race  was  begun  for  the 
village.  The  American  cavalry,  heavily  outnumbered,  was 
badly  cut  up  before  the  infantry  could  arrive,  but  courage- 

*  Lally^s  force  was  accompanied  by  Baron  von  Grone,  a  young  German 
officer,  who  on  his  return  to  Germany  wrote  a  book  entitled  Briefe  Ober  Nord- 
Ainerika  und  Mexiko,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  these  affairs.  See 
pages  37-58. 
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ously  kept  up  the  unequal  contest;  and  as  soon  as  Lane's 
main  body  arrived  the  Mexicans  scattered  and  fled,  having 
recaptured  some  of  their  artillery,  though  leaving  two  of  their 
guns  in  the  American  hands.  There  was  some  looting  and 
disorder,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  Lane  collected  his  men 
and  started  back  toward  the  hacienda  where  he  had  left  his 
wagons.  His  losses  were  thirteen  killed  and  eleven  wounded, 
besides  men  reported  missing,  who  had  probably  got  drunk 
and  remained  behind  in  the  village. 

Santa  Anna's  losses  were  estimated  by  the  Americans  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  himself  stated  them  to  be  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  with  a  number  missing,  at  least  two  of 
whom,  Colonel  de  la  Vega  and  Major  Iturbide,  were  known 
to  be  prisoners;  but  the  real  damage  done  to  Santa  Anna 
was  in  the  conclusive  demoralization  of  his  force  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  the  road  from  NopaJtican  to  Puebla 
for  the  passage  of  Lane's  troops.  The  latter  found  the  pass 
of  El  Pinal  undefended. 

"The  pass,"  wrote  one  of  Lane's  officers,  "was  well  guarded  and 
barricades  were  thrown  across  the  road  in  a  number  of  places.  The 
Toad  ran  along  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  the  left  side  being  a  very  steep 
ascent,  and  the  right  was  a  deep  precipice.  If  the  Mexican  chief  had 
got  us  in  there,  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  few  Americans  would  have 
been  left  to  tell  of  the  struggle  at  the  Pinel  pass."  ^ 

The  next  day,  October  12,  1847,  Lane's  column  reached 
the  southern  suburbs  of  Puebla  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  could  see  Fort  Loreto  slowly  and  steadily 
firing  at  an  unseen  enemy.  Lane  divided  his  men  into 
three  columns,  who  advanced  up  as  many  separate  streets. 
As  they  marched  slowly  in,  they  were  fired  on  from  church 
steeples  and  the  roofs  of  houses,  but  after  over  an  hour  of 
this  sort  of  fighting  they  had  gained  the  heart  of  the  city. 

"About  three  o'clock,"  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  "being 
very  much  fatigued,  and  a  number  of  us  wounded,  faint  and  bleeding, 
we  marched  into  the  Grand  plaza  and  halted  under  the  portals  of  the 

^  Brackett,  General  Lan€*s  Brigade  in  Central  Mexico ,  101. 
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houses.    The  great  cathedral  was  on  our  left,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Governor  on  our  right.    There  was  not  a  single  Mexican  to  be  seen."  * 

The  fact  was  that  Rea  and  Alvarez  had  by  this  time 
silently  withdrawn  their  men  and  retreated  to  Atlixco,  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  away  to  the  southwest.  Thencefor- 
ward the  American  troops  held  Puebla  without  the  slightest 
molestation,  and,  what  was  more  important,  Scott's  com- 
munications with  his  base  were  uninterrupted.  In  August 
and  September  Lally,  with  a  thousand  men  and  two  guns, 
could  not  get  through  from  Vera  Cruz.* 

Meanwhile  Santa  Anna  had  been  joined,  near  Huamantla, 
on  the  eleventh  of  October  by  General  Reyes,  whose  foot- 
sore troops  were  in  no  condition  for  active  operations. 
This  reinforcement  was  soon  followed  by  a  messenger  from 
Quer6taro  bearing  orders,  dated  October  7,  which  directed 
Santa  Anna  to  turn  over  his  conmiand  to  General  Rincon, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  General  Alvarez,  and  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  appear  before  a  court  of  inquiry  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  in  the  late  campaign,  and  especially  for  the  loss 
of  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

Santa  Anna,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  to  obey.  He 
turned  over  his  command  to  Reyes,  as  neither  Rincon  nor 
Alvarez  was  on  the  spot,  but  he  wrote  to  the  government,  on 
October  16,  that,  as  President  of  the  republic,  he  could  only 
be  tried  by  the  method  of  impeachment  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution;  and  that,  although  he  had  resigned  his  oflGice 
a  month  before,  he  could  lawfully  resume  the  Presidency 
at  any  time  before  Congress  had  accepted  the  resignation. 

1  Ibid.,  112. 

*  The  brief  official  report  of  the  siege  of  Puebla  will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  1, 
30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  471-475.  The  most  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  the 
siege  is  in  OswandeFs  Notes  of  the  Mexican  War,  248-346.  The  author,  a 
private  in  the  first  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  kept  a  diary  day  by  day  of  events 
as  he  saw  them.  Lane's  report  of  the  battle  of  Huamantla  and  of  his  march 
from  Vera  Cruz,  together  with  subreports,  are  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong., 
1  sess.,  476-495.  Accounts  of  Lane's  march  and  of  the  battle  of  Huamantla 
will  be  found  in  Brackett's  General  Lane*8  Brigade  in  Central  Mexico,  53-112, 
and  in  Grone's  Briefe  uber  Nord-Amerika  und  Mexiko,  67.  Santa  Anna's  own 
reports  are  in  the  appendix  to  his  Apelacian  al  huen  Criterio,  123-125,  135-137. 
See  also  Ripley,  II,  491-496;  Brooks,  489-497;  Wilcox,  493-496;  Roa  Bdrcena, 
516-521;  Apuntea  para  la  Histaria  de  la  Giterra,  344-352. 
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To  his  remaining  handful  of  troops  he  issued  an  address  in 
which  he  implied  that  he  was  being  sacrificed  in  order  that 
his  enemies  might  conclude  a  shameful  peace  which  he  him- 
self had  not  been  willing  to  agree  to. 

Reyes  soon  marched  back  toward  Quer6tarO;  while  Santa 
Anna  set  off  to  join  his  family  at  Tehuacan,  a  watering-place 
in  the  hills  about  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Puebla.  Here 
he  was  very  nearly  captured  by  General  Lane  on  January  23. 
Lane  had  been  successfully  occupied  during  the  intervening 
months  in  clearing  the  country  for  many  miles  around  Puebla 
of  the  more  or  less  organized  bodies  of  guerrilleros.  Leaving 
Puebla  on  January  21  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  marching  by  night,  he  arrived  at  Tehuacan  just 
before  dayhght,but  Santa  Anna  had  fled  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore ;  and  except  for  some  isolated  and  minor  operations,  chiefly 
expeditions  against  the  guerrilleros  in  the  states  of  Puebla 
and  Mexico,  the  operations  of  the  American  troops  in  the 
centre  and  northeastern  part  of  the  country  were  at  an  end.^ 

Santa  Anna,  after  his  hasty  flight  from  Tehuacan,  en- 
deavored to  reach  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  but  the  then  governor, 
Benito  Judrez,  refused  him  permission  to  come  within  that 
jurisdiction;  and  Santa  Anna's  courage  and  persistency  hav- 
ing at  last  given  out,  he  wrote  to  the  government  at  Quer6- 
taro  for  permission  to  leave  the  country.  His  prestige  was 
gone.  His  friends  had  left  him.  Andunderasafe-con( 
frnm  f]^f|  Anripripfln  authorities  he  dep^edjfom  Mexico  on 
Af^rjl  5,  1848^  .and  -e:Kgntu ally  reached  Jamaica,  where  he 
employfidjua-abiindant  leisiu-e  jiLCODap  of  his 

conauot  in  the  war  with  the  Hailed  States.^ 

The  British  minister  in  Mexico,  wfiBng  shortly  after 
Santa  Anna's  resignation  as  President,  had  conmiented  with 
precision  upon  his  remarkable  career.  It  would  be  hazard- 
ous, Bankhead  explained,  to  say  that  Santa  Anna's  career 
was  entirely  over,  although  for  the  moment  he  had  quitted 
the  stage. 

*  As  to  Lane's  several  expeditions  see  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  479-482, 
and  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  scss.,  8&-101;  also  Brackett,  146-247. 

*  Apelacion  cd  buen  Criierio  de  los  Nacianales  y  Estrangeroa  (Mexico,  1849.) 
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"  His  present  reign  has  been  short  and  a  very  unhappy  one  for  him; 
he  has  been  beset  by  enemies  and  difficulties  at  every  step,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  heartily  regrets  having  accepted  the  invitation  made  to  him 
to  leave  the  Havana.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  has  consider- 
ably augmented  his  already  large  fortune;  but  be  his  errors  what  they 
may,  he  is  the  only  Mexican  who  could  have  created  the  forces  he  has 
managed  to  get  together  for  the  defence  of  his  country."  * 

Santa  Anna's  career  was.  in  truth,  not  over.  He  was  des- 
tlned  to  return  once  more,  and  to  rule  again  oyer^his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  those  events  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  thieprSent 
work. 


The  naval  operations  of  the  filosing  period  of  the  war  were 
not  of  any  very  serious  importance;  although,  no'Udubt^^they 
served  to  impress  upon  the  Mexican  government  the  fact 
of  the  irresistible  sea-power  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  possibility  of  its  use  to  effect  an  invasion  from  the 
Pacific  seaboard. 

After  the  capture  of  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  which  were 
turned  over  to  be  held  by  the  army,  little  remained  to  be 
done  by  the  navy  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  other  harbors 
were  of  slight  importance,  but  they  were  either  blockaded 
or  occupied  by  sufficient  detachments  up  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  harbors  so  held  were  Tuxpan ;  Alvarado ;  Coat- 
zacoalcos,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  Frontera,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tabasco  River;  and  Carmen,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Laguna  de  T^rminos,  in  the  state  of  Campeche.* 

The  only  affair  in  which  organized  opposition  was  met 
with  was  a  second  naval  expedition  up  the  Tabasco  River 
undertaken  by  Commodore  Perry  in  June,  1847.'  About 
fifteen  hundred  men,  bluejackets  and  marines,  were  taken  up 
in  light-draught  vessels;  eleven  hundred  of  them  were  landed 
nine  miles  below  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Tabasco;  and  after  exchanging  a  few  diots 
with  the  Mexican  troops  who  were  in  or  near  the  city,  the 

^Bankhead  to  Palmerston,  Sept.  8,  1847,  No.  86;  F.  0.  MSS. 

2  Perry  to  Mason,  Aug.  16,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1233. 

» See  Perry's  Report,  with  subreports;  ibid.,  1209-1221. 
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place  was  occupied,  the  fortifications  and  powder-magazine 
were  blown  up,  the  artillery  was  removed,  and  all  captured 
munitions  of  war  were  destroyed.  The  American  loss  was 
one  man  kiUed  and  five  wounded. 

Leaving  a  small  and  quite  inadequate  garrison  in  the  city. 
Perry  withdrew  to  his  ships.  A  harassing  guerilla  warfare 
was  soon  afterward  begun,  and  there  was  considerable  sick- 
ness among  the  men.^  The  detachment  was  therefore  with- 
drawn from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  Frontera,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July — ^a  movement 
which  was  hailed  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  victory .^  The  expe- 
dition had  really  been  a  blimder  of  Perry's,  for  it  had  been 
costly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  possible  results. 

"There  is  no  particular  object  to  be  gained,"  he  had  written  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  May, "  by  a  second  attack  of  the  city  [of  San  Juan 
Bautista],  as  we  have  quiet  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  with  the  occupation  of  Laguna,  completely  shuts  the  Tobas- 
cans  from  the  sea."  > 

His  real  motive  for  subsequently  undertaking  the  capture 
of  the  city  is  therefore  not  clear,  though  he  explained  that  he 
wished  to  give  the  officers  and  men  of  two  of  his  ships,  which 
were  about  returning  to  the  United  States,  "another  oppor- 
timity  of  displaying  their  gallantry  and  zeal."  * 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  navy,  early  in  January,  1847, 
was  reUeved  from  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the 
army  for  the  pacification  and  protection  of  Calif omia.  The 
thoughts  of  the  successive  naval  comimanders  were  then 
naturally  turned  toward  operations  upon  the  coasts  of  Lower 
California  and  of  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  even 
farther  south  on  the  Pacific.  About  the  end  of  March  the 
sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  seized  the  small  harbors  of  San 
Jos6,  San  Lucas,  and  La  Paz  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lower  California;  and  she  was  followed  by  the  sloop-of-war 

^Reports  of  the  skirmishes  with  the  guerillas  up  and  down  the  Tabasco 
River  are  printed  in  the  same  volume,  1221-1233. 
*  For  the  Mexican  accounts  see  Roa  B^cena,  525-528. 
•Perry  to  Mason,  May  24,  1847;  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  sees.,  1206. 
^Same  to  same,  June  8,  1847;  ibid,,  1207. 
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Cyane  and  the  frigate  Independence,  which  established  a 
blockade  of  Mazatlan.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  descent  upon  the  Mexi- 
can coasts  was  made  by  a  larger  force.  Detachments  both 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  landed  at  various  places.  La  Paz, 
the  capital  of  Lower  California,  was  occupied  by  about  a 
hundred  men  of  the  first  New  York  volimteers,  and  San 
Jos6  by  a  small  force  of  marines.  These  detachments  were 
not  large  enough  to  overawe  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  or 
to  afford  assistance  to  each  other;  and  therefore  for  some 
months  they  had  a  series  of  arduous  conflicts  with  irr^ular 
bodies  of  armed  men,  mainly  raised  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  they  managed  to  hold  on  to  their  posts  imtil  the  close 
of  the  war.* 

On  October  16, 1847,  the  frigate  Congress,  accompanied  by 
the  sloop-of-war  PortsrrunUh,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Guaymas 
in  Sonora,  and  after  they  had  shelled  the  fortifications  for 
an  hour  the  town  surrendered.'  A  month  later,  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  town,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  force  which  they  estimated  at  three  or 
four  hundred  men;  but  the  blockade  of  the  place  con- 
tinued,  and  the  American  flag  was  kept  flying  on  aa  island 
in  the  harbor.* 

In  January,  1848,  the  town  of  San  Bias  was  taken  without 
opposition;  a  couple  of  schooners  and  "the  custom-house 
boat,"  besides  two  small  pieces  of  artillery,  were  carried  off 
as  prizes,  and  the  town  was  then  abandoned  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  force  to  hold  it  permanently.^ 

A  more  important  affair  was  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Mazatlan,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  ships  Inde- 
pendence, Congress,  and  Cyane  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 

» Ibid.,  1055-1059. 

«/6id.,  105-112,  1112-1119,  1123-1127,  1138-1149.  The  gairison  at  San 
Jos^  was  helped  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  arrival  of  two  whale-ships,  the 
Magnolia  and  the  Edward  of  New  Bedford,  who  arrived  in  the  port  on  No- 
vember 21,  1847,  and  frightened  oflf  the  besieging  guerillas. — {Ibid.,  1123- 
1126.)  There  was  also  some  skirmishing  at  Loreto  and  Mulej^  in  Lower  Cali- 
fomia.— {/6id.,  1110.) 

» Ibid.,  1075-1083.  « Ibid.,  1101-1104,  1133-1137. 

»/Wd.,  1127-1129. 
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ber  11,  1847,  the  Mexican  garrison  making  no  resistance 
and  abandoning  the  town.  A  large  force  was  landed  from 
the  ships,  but  after  an  examination  of  the  situation  by  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  W.  Halleck,  of  the  United  States  engineers, 
who  accompanied  the  squadron,  it  was  thought  that  three 
himdred  men  would  be  a  sufficient  garrison.  This  force  held 
the  place  until  the  close  of  the  war  without  being  attacked 
by  the  Mexicans.  They  had,  however,  a  number  of  skir- 
inishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  were  chiefly 
the  results  of  scouting  expeditions  made  by  the  American 
garrison.^ 

The  last  military  operation  of  the  war  was  the  recapture  of 
Chihuahua  by  an  American  force  imder  the  conamand  of 
Colonel  Sterling  Price,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  New  Mexico.  Early  in 
February  Price  received  information  which  led  him  to  think 
that  the  Mexicans  in  Chihuahua  contemplated  taking  the 
offensive,  and  he  therefore  collected  in  the  town  of  El 
Paso  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  mostly  moimted. 
Starting  from  El  Paso  on  March  1,  he  marched  rapidly  and 
without  meeting  any  opposition  to  a  point  near  the  Sacra- 
mento River  (the  scene  of  Doniphan's  successful  battle), 
where  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Trias,  the 
military  conamander  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  who  protested 
against  the  advance  of  the  Americans  "upon  the  ground 
that  instructions  had  been  received  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment suspending  hostilities,  as  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  and  signed  by  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  both 
governments."  Price  did  not  think  the  evidence  adduced 
satisfactory,  and  he  therefore  pushed  forward  and  arrived 
at  the  city  with  part  of  his  men  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  of  March.  He  had  marched  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  seven  days,  through  a  difficult 
country. 

^Ibid.,  108^1096,  1104-1110,  1120-1122.  An  interesting  and  humorous 
account  of  the  blockade  of  Mazatlan  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Independence  in  May, 
1847,  and  its  occupation  by  the  landing  parties  from  that  and  other  ships 
from  November,  1S47,  to  March,  1848,  will  be  found  in  Lieutenant  Wise's 
Laa  Qringos,  82-100,  142-202. 
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Price  found  that  the  city  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Mexican  garrison^  and  he  learned  that  General  Trias  had 
withdrawn  about  sixty  miles  farther  south  to  Santa  CSnu  de 
Rosales.  He  thereupon,  acting  with  great  energy,  ob- 
tained remounts  for  the  larger  part  of  his  men  that  same 
night,  and  started  the  Qext  morning  in  pursuit.  He  arrived 
at  Santa  Cruz  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  having  marched  sixty  miles 
in  twenty-four  "hours.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Trias  in  person,  who  asserted  upon  his  honor  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  official  confirmation  of  the  fact  would  probably  be  re- 
ceived within  three  days.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
reinforcements  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  expected,  Price 
decided  to  blockade  the  town  and  not  attempt  any  immediate 
attack  upon  the  Mexican  troops,  who,  as  he  believed,  niun- 
bered  over  nine  hundred. 

On  the  morning  of  March  16  all  of  Price's  expected  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  after  remarkable  marches.  The 
battery  of  artillery,  in  particular,  under  Captain  Love  of 
the  first  dragoons — a  company  of  which  regiment  were  then 
acting  as  light  artillery — ^had  marched  from  the  hot  q)rings 
{Ojo  Caliente)  between  5  p.  m.  on  March  12  and  5  a.  m.  on 
March  16,  or  three  and  one-half  days.  The  distance  is  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  which  would  make 
an  average  of  forty  miles  a  day.  The  cavalry  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  had  marched  sixty  miles.^ 

Price,  having  been  thus  reinforced,  now  lost  no  time  in 
beginning  an  attack  upon  the  Mexicans  in  Santa  Cruz. 
During  the  course  of  the  morning  of  March  16  he  disposed 
his  forces  around  the  town  and  opened  an  artilleiy  fire  upon 
it.  The  defenders  during  the  pre\nous  week  had  constructed 
barricades  in  the  streets  and  had  placed  a  number  of  small 
pieces  of  artillery  in  position,  so  that  an  assault  was  not 
easy.    After  a  cannonading  which  lasted  until  the  after- 

*  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Love's  report,  126;  Ladb's  report,  129. 
These  officers  overstate  the  distance,  having  apparently  confused  kilometres 
with  miles. 
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noon,  Price;  at  about  four  o'clock,  advanced  and  attacked 
with  his  whole  force;  and  after  some  vigorous  street  fighting 
the  Mexicans  surrendered  "shortly  after  sundown."  In 
addition  to  the  prisoners,  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
American  loss  in  this  action  was  four  killed  and  nineteen 
woimded;  while  the  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in  killed  and 
woimded  cannot  be  stated.^ 

The  most  striking  feature  about  this  expedition  of  General 
Price's  was  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  march  of  the 
various  detachments  from  El  Paso  to  Santa  Cruz,  over  a 
a  country  which  possessed  no  good  roads  and  where  travel- 
ling was  made  diflScult  for  long  stretches  by  the  entire 
absence  of  water.  In  other  respects  Price's  conduct  can 
hardly  be  commended.  The  object  which  he  had  in  mind, 
namdy,  to  forestall  a  hostile  advance  upon  New  Mexico 
from  Chihuahua,  was  hardly  commensurate  with  the  risk 
and  expense  which  he  incurred.  Distant  as  he  was  from  all 
sources  of  information,  it  still  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
he  must  have  known  that  the  principal  operations  of  the 
war  had  been  ended  nearly  six  months  before  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  therefore  the  informa- 
tion given  him  by  General  Trias  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  probably  true.  Even  assuming  that  Price  was 
justified  in  occupying  the  city  of  Chihuahua  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  justification  he  could 
possibly  have  for  pursuing  the  Mexicans  sixty  miles  farther 
south  and  for  fighting  a  serious  action  with  them  after  reit- 
erated assurances  that  news  of  peace  had  been  received. 
And  he  should  have  known  that  if  he  had  been  defeated,  it 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  and  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  peace. 

However,  Price's  rapid  march  and  the  complete  triumph 

*  See  Report  from  General  Price  and  subreports,  iWd.,  113-136.  He  gives 
no  separate  estimate  of  the  Mexican  wounded,  but  states  that  their  losses 
(apparently  only  those  killed)  were  236.  This  is  obviously  impossible,  unless 
it  is  meant  to  include  the  prisoners,  besides  those  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Mexican  accounts  give  no  figures.  See  Roa  Bdrcena,  535-537;  Apuntea  para 
la  Hidoria  de  la  Ouerra,  397-401. 
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over  Trias — ^which  gave  the  Americans  the  practical  control 
of  the  whole  state  of  Chihuahua — ^must,  as  it  turned  out, 
have  had  a  moral  influence  in  bringing  about  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  connection  with  the  naval 
operations  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  repubHc  it  produced 
the  impression  of  that  sort  of  constricting  and  crushing  force 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  pecuKar  char- 
acteristic of  sea  power. 

Thus  ended  the  war  whiffh  |ip^  ^^fivm  IflSfj  tihfl^  ^^^ 

before;  and  which  had  resulted  in.  the  oaaiEatiBttJtOL*'^^ 

^.^encan  forces^  thai^itaL.o£JbiaxicQ^  R^^^y  of  its  princb- 

pal  towns,  and.  much  more  than  one-half  of  its  territory. 

There  can  bejoajlQi^r^^at  the  war  wquH  liave  beep  f ar ^ 


.^.aay.fnH^^'n^'^^"^  f^fjafl^'^^Ht;  and 
of  any  systematic  method  of  innrfta^sing  thft  armjJ^yjY^Pi^^ 

gf^r^uatiPerfi.  wafr-feherfirsfr-'BJid^most  obvious  cause  of  its 

ganized,  clothed,  equipped,  and  drilled  haphazard;  and 
although  they  subsequently  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  far  more  efficient  and  could  have  been  put  far  earUer 
in  the  field  if  the  work  could  have  been  imdertaken  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  predetermined  plan. 

Another  very  ohviniis  pfliiaft  pf  f^pl^y^flp  fhe^^fPTnf 

doWnSs  of  Congress,  after -the^ "first  impiilbe  of  UutiiflBlaOTr 
was  spent,  m  Voimlplie  necessary  measures  for  reinforcing 
and  supplying  thejiirmiPi^  in  the  tiPltl  The  viuleut  Jlaous- 
siongwEich  went  on  oyeji.ihe~origin  of  thewar  served  n^i^fco 
shortenBuTto  protongthe  eSstence^T^stJSeTjHhifi^s  with 
which  the  opponents  of  the  administration  found  so  much 
fault. 

The  military  results  were  undoubtedly  striking  from  tl^ir 
completeness  and  from  tfae'unbroketi''success  of  the  Ameri- 
can  armies;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  were  in  la] 
measure  due  to  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  pfj^e  Mexican 
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troops.    The  material  upon  which  the  Mexicans  had  to  rely 
was  noi  good  in  itself.    The  native  races  were  not  warlike 
by  nature,  and  probably  not  much  better  fighting  men  than 
the  Bengalis,  of  whom  the  British  never  have  been  able  to 
make  efficient  soldiers.    Nevertheless,  they  possessed  many 
qualities,  such  as  patience  and  endurance,  which,  imder  bet- 
ter leadership,  might  at  least  have  made  them  formidable      A/ 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  fortified  positions.    But  one  "^ 
great  weaknesspf  tb^Mexica^  republic  was  that  it  had  iew  W 
^Od^Sa^one  of  the  commanders,  with  the  very  im-  ^ 
JWfiant  exception  of  Santa  Anna,  gave  evidence  of  either 
energy  or  capacity;  and  some  of  them,  like  General  Valencia, 
proved  not  only  incapable  but  cowardly.    The  officers  of 
lower  rank  also  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
indifferent.    General  Grant,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  their  want  of  endurance,  in  action,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  any  feat  of  energy  or  enterprise  on  their  part. 

At  the  bottom,  however,  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Mexi- 
can  army  was  the  want  of  mqney^honestly  and  economically 
Sa^^QJfifiLJJe  coimtry  was  poor,  and'tKe  fiiiSlie5rTiecessary 
--ftSr  keeping  up  a  military  establishment,  thoroughly  armed 
and  equipped,  with  solid  fortifications  and  well-drilled  men, 
would  have  exhausted  all  the  scanty  resources  which  the 
government  of  Mexico  was  able  to  command,  even  if  the 
money  could  have  been  applied  upon  a  proper  system  of  dis- 
bursement and  accoimting.  Mexico  was  not  wanting  in 
natural  resources,  and  under  more  capable  and  peaceable 
administrations  might  have  been  able  to  command  the  means 
for  keeping  a  small  but  efficient  army  in  the  field;  but  from 
the  time  of  its  independence  down  to  the  period  of  the  war 
it  had  been  so  constantly  misgoverned  and  had  beeu  the^ 
scene  of  so  much  domestic  disturbance  that  it  was  at  no 
time  able  to  offer  serious  opposition  to  any  foreign  invader. ' 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE  TREATY  OF  GUADALUPE  fflDALGO 

When  Santa  Anna  abandoned  the  presidential  office  and 
set  out  to  play  his  last  desperate  stake  at  Puebla^  he  issued, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  decree  directing  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
republic,  associating  with  himself  Generals  Herrera  and  Al- 
corta,  and  further  directing  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  at  Quer^taro  imtil  Congress  should  decide  other- 
wise.^ 

Manuel  de  la>_Penaj^  Pefia,  then  the  presiding  judge  of  the. 
Supreme  Court,  was  an  elderly  man  of  unblemiahfid.  char- 
acter  who  had  filled, many  great  offices,^  He  was  general^ 
believed  to  be  favorable  to  an  early  peace  with  the  United 
States.  He  had  always  been  in  favor  of  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  between  the  two  countries;  and, 
although  as  Secretary  of  Relations  under  Herrera's  short 
Presidency  in  1845  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  invent 
reasons  for  not  receiving  Slidell,  he  would  certainly  have 
welcomed  him  if  the  public  opinion  of  that  time  had  per- 
mitted. He  was  reputed  a  learned  lawyer.  Both  Bankhead 
and  Trist  described  him  as  a  "timid"  man;  but  the  adjec- 
tive was  ill  chosen.  Pefia,  though  cautious  and  slow,  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  courage.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up, 
he^could  face  with  calmness  and  determination  whatever 

*  This  decree  was  assumed  to  be  authorized  by  the  law  of  April  20,  1847, 
granting  "extraordinary  powers";  but  as  Congress  and  President  Santa  Anna 
had  both  declared  that  law  superseded  by  the  readoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1824  and  the  passage  of  the  Acta  de  RefomiaSf  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
action  under  it  could  be  justified. 

*  He  was  bom  Mareh  10,  1789,  and  was  therefore  not  quite  fifty-nine  years 
of  age  when  Santa  Anna  resigned.  He  was  first  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mexico  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
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dangers  were  to  be  met.    Certainly  he  was  no  heaven-bom  . 
leader;  but  what  Mexico  then  swel^  needed  was  not  so 
muchageni^^ 

lorn  aii3r  self-afenegation  to  see  the  facts  of  her  situatioiiri* 
aatE^Tigklly  were,  anditT'gtd^'liex^^^^  \ 

K  was  generally  doubted  at  first  whether  Pena  would 
venture  to  face  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  Presidency; 
and  characteristically  he  kept  the  country  for  several  days 
in  suspense.  He  had  received,  when  near  Toluca  (about 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico),  an  official  copy 
of  Santa  Anna's  decree  of  resignation,  and  he  wrote  on  Sep- 
tember 22  acknowledging  receipt;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the 
twenty-seventh  that  he  announced  his  decision  to  accept.  On 
that  day  he  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  at  Toluca,  notify- 
ing the  governors  of  the  several  states  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  appointment  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  a 
well-known  advocate  of  peace,  as  Minister  of  Relations  and 
temporarily  in  charge  of  all  the  other  ministries.^  There  was 
no  mention  in  the  proclamation  of  Generals  Herrera  or  Al- 
corta,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  Santa  Anna's 
decree,  and  by  this  one  stroke  Pena  was  thought  to  have 
declared  his  independence.  Santa  Anna's  decree  he  treated 
BS  SO  much  waste  paper.  He  proclaimed  himself  President, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  decree,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1824,  which  (in  article  97)  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  President's  inability  to  act,  the  supreme  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  and  two  persons  to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  council  of  government.*  If  the  law  of  AprU  20,  1847, 
was  no  longer  in  force,  he  was  plainly  right;  and  neither 

^  Trist,  who  at  this  time  must  have  had  access  to  good  sources  of  information^ 
asserted  that  ''Pefia  wished  Cuevas,  who  under  the  stimulus  of  letters 'from 
Couto  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  dragging  P.  forth,  to  come  in  as  Secretary  of 
State/'  but  that  Cuevas  had  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  his  remaining 
out  of  the  cabinet.— (Trist  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  1,  1847;  State  Dept.,  MSS,) 
Cuevas  had  long  been  known  as  an  advocate  of  peace  with  Texas. 

•  Dublan  y  Lozano,  I,  728;  and  Acta  de  ReformaSf  Art.  15;  ibid.,  V,  276. 
The  council  of  government  never  selected  any  one  to  act  with  Pefia  y  PefLa, 
and  he  was,  no  doubt,  justified,  under  the  Constitution,  in  acting  alone  untU 
his  associates  were  duly  designated  by  the  council. 
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Herrera  nor  Alcorta  publicly  questioned  Pena's  assumption 
of  power  or  sought  to  share  it. 

Pena's  next  act  was  tP  issue  the  order  .dated  October  7, 
1847,  Iby  whicK  "^anta  Anna  was  reUeved  from  conMnand 
and  ordered  before  a  coiirt  of  inqiuiy^^  'rhiS'^6i53  flSplay,^ 
firmness  further  strengtfieneTP^^  position ;  for  although 
Santa  Anna  blustered  and  talked  of  his  right  to  resume  the 
Presidency  at  any  time  before  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  Congress,  he  in  fact  yielded. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Santa  Anna,  President  Peiia  set 
out  from  Toluca  and  arrived  on  the  twelfth  of  October  at 
Quer6taro,  where  a  few  members  of  Congress  had  already 
assembled  and  where  General  Herrera  and  the  remains  of  the 
army  (half  of  his  force  having  deserted  en  route)  also  ap- 
peared. Herrera  (who  professed  to  be  ill)  shortly  afterward 
resigned  his  command,  and  General  Mora  y  Villamil,  having 
been  appointed  Minister  of  War  on  October  21,  a  beginning 
was  made  of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  by  creating  on 
paper  three  divisions  under  those  three  imlucky  old  generals, 
Filisola,  Alvarez,  and  Bustamante. 

The  Congress  had  already  been  summoned  to  meet  at 
Quer^taro  on  the  fifth  of  October,  but  no  quorum  appeared 
at  that  time,  or  imtil  the  second  of  November.  The  con- 
tinued failure  to  procure  a  quorum  was  due  probably  in  part 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  in  part  to  the  in- 
abiUty  of  the  federal  government  to  pay  (as  was  customary) 
the  travelling  expenses  of  members,  in  part  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  many  members  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  dealing 
with  the  Americans,  and  in  part  to  uncertainties  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law.  Under  the  Acta  de  Reformas  of  May 
18,  1847,  the  general  legislative  authority  had  been  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  constituent  Congress  until  the  new  houses 
of  Congress — to  be  thereafter  elected — should  actually  as- 
semble.^ By  another  law  passed  June  3,  1847,  the  elections 
for  President  and  members  of  Congress  were  regulated,  and 
were  to  begin  on  August  29  and  continue  through  the  vari- 
ous intermediate  stages  until  October  1,  1847.^    But  the 

1  Ibid.,  V,  278.  «  /WtJ.,  V,  281. 
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occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  by  the  American 
armies  had  put  a  stop  to  the  meetings  of  the  electoral  bodies, 
so  that  the  new  houses  of  Congress  were  not  in  fact  consti- 
tuted. It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  clear  that  the  con- 
stituent Congress  (chosen  in  the  latter  months  of  1846)  was 
still  the  only  body  having  legislative  powers;  but  at  the 
same  time  steps  were  taken  by  the  government  to  secure 
the  election  of  new  federal  authorities.  A  decree  bearing 
date  October  19,  1847,  was  issued  by  the  acting  President 
which  recited  the  failure  to  hold  elections  in  several  states 
and  commanded — ^by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
granted  under  the  law  of  April  20,  1847 — ^that  all  the  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  and  the  final  selections  of  members  made 
within  ten  weeks  after  the  decreie  had  been  published  in  the 
capital  of  each  of  such  states.^ 

At  about  the  same  time  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states,  inviting  them  to  meet  at  Quer6- 
taro  on  the  tenth  of  November.  The  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly held,  although  only  a  small  number  of  governors  actu- 
ally attended;^  but  the  mere  summons  appears  to  have 
spurred  the  jealous  Congress  into  assembling,  for  it  was 
thought  that  with  the  support  of  the  governors  the  federal 
executive  might  venture  on  a  coup  (Tdtat  and  declare  him- 
self a  dictator.    No  one  any  longer  thought  Pena  "timid." 

Meanwhile,  the  President  and  his  supporters  were  working 
wonders  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  settled-  government 
capable  of  entering  into  engagements  with  foreign  powers. 
The  firmness  of  Pena  in  dealing  with  Santa  Anna  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  general  acceptance  of  his  administration. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  states  declined  to  support  him, 
and  passed  laws  declaring  that  the  federation  was  dissolved 
and  that  they  "resumed"  their  independence — a  course 
which,  if  persisted  in,  could  only  have  resulted  in  anarchy. 

» Ibid,,  V,  297.  How  the  law  of  April  20,  1847,  could  be  resuscitated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  decree  is  not  apparent;  but  the  decree  was  fully  justified 
by  Art.  4  of  the  act  of  June  3,  which  expressly  authorized  the  government  to 
fix  new  dates  for  "repeating  or  verifying  elections''  in  any  invaded  states  or 
territories. 

*  Seven  states  were  represented. — (Bancroft's  Mexico,  V,  635.) 
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There  were  also  technical  doubts  raised  as  to  Pena's  tiUe  to 
the  Presidency,  though  if  he  were  not  to  be  recognized  all 
government  in  the  country  was  at  an  end. 

"  At  first/'  as  the  American  diplomatic  agent  wrote  to  his  govern- 
ment, "  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  stay  the  swelling  tide,  and  that 
the  whole  countfry  was  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  past  all  redemp- 
tion; but,  throi^h  efforts  the  most  active  and  unremitting  on  the  part 
of  a  few  men, '  whose  characters  commanded  confidence,  oong^iial 
spirits  to  their  own  were  suddenly  roused  and  incited  to  similar  ex- 
ertions, at  various  centres  of  action  throughout  the  countiy;  and 
although,  for  a  time,  the  most  sanguine  among  them  almost  despaired 
of  success,  they  have  finally  triumphed  in  obtaiping  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  provisional  authority  of  Pena  y  Pena;  a  triumph  which, 
considering  the  serious  constitutional  objections  which  existed  to  his 
recognition,  and  the  number  of  factions  at  work  to  prevent  it,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  just  wonder.  .  .  . 

"  For  some  days  past  the  intelligence  from  Quer^taro  has  been  more 
and  more  encouraging,  by  every  fresh  arrival.  No  doubt  exists  now 
as  to  an  early  meeting  of  Congress;  although  some  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  the  intrigues  in  which  Almonte  has  been  engaged  there,  to 
get  himself  elected  President  ad  interim^  may  prove  successful.  This 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Peace  party;  the  leaders  of  whom  have 
no  sympathies  with  him.  ...  A  very  slender  estimate,  too,  b  put 
upon  his  abilities;  the  cunning  and  craftiness  of  the  Indian  being  all 
that  he  gets  credit  for.  In  a  word,  he  is  of  the  Santa  Anna  species; 
though  infinitely  the  inferior  of  that  prototype,  who  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion a  man  of  very  extraordinary  powers,  singular  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, deep  sagacity,  and  most  fascinating  address.  Upon  these 
points,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  here,  even  among  those  who 
hold  him  in  utter  detestation. 

"  Letters  are  pouring  in  upon  the  deputies  at  Quer^taro,  urging  them 
to  make  peace  without  loss  of  time;  the  writers  being  generally  men 
who  have  hitherto  been  among  the  most  vehement  in  denouncing 
every  idea  of  the  sort.  The  change  is  owing  chiefly,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  downfall  of  Santa  Anna."  ^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  before  Congress  met,  the  interim 
government  at  Quer^taro  had  really  managed  to  establish 
itself — in  an  imperfect  fashion,  to  be  sure — ^as  a  government 
de  facto.    It  was  now  recognized  by  the  governors  of  many 

1  Trist  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  25,  1847;  State  Dept.  MSS.  Extracts  printed  in 
Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  205-212. 
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of  the  states,  by  the  bishops  and  other  clergy,  by  the  remains 
of  the  army,  and  by  representatives  of  foreign  countries. 

Under  these  circumstances  Trist,  whose  patience  must 
have  been  much  tried  by  his  enforced  idleness  during  the 
weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  Scott  had  entered  the  capital, 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  might  endeavor  to 
renew  peace  negotiations;  and  on  October  20  he  sent  a  paper 
(through  the  British  legation)  addressed  to  Rosa,  the  Min- 
ister of  Relations.^  This  document,  although  sent  late  in 
October,  was  dated  September  7, 1847,  and  professed  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  last  conamunication  of  the 
former  negotiators.  According  to  Trist,  the  paper  had  not 
been  delivered,  as  he  had  expected  it  would  be,  on  the  day 
of  its  date,  owing  to  the  termination  of  the  armistice  on  that 
day.  It  did  not  directly  offer  to  renew  the  former  discus- 
sion, but  was  in  the  main  a  verbose  and  not  imskilful  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  Mexican  arguments  in  relation  to  the 
territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces.  How- 
ever, as  the  British  charge  d'affaires  wrote  home,  the  only 
inmiediate  importance  of  the  document  was  that  it  showed 
Trist's  willingness  to  go  on  with  the  former  negotiations. 

"  I  much  fear,  however,"  Thornton  added,  "  that  no  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment will  have  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  innumerable  intrigues  which,  in  spite  of  the  present  melancholy 
condition  of  the  country,  are  still  being  carried  on  by  many  of  her 
unpatriotic  citizens  for  their  own  personal  ends." ' 

Rosa,  however,  was  not  deterred  by  these  "innumerable 
intrigues"  from  replying  to  Trist.  He  dwelt  on  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  government  of  Mexico  to  end  the  war,  "the 
calamities  of  which  now  bear  heavily  on  this  republic,  and 
the  consequences  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  make  them- 
selves felt  by  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  he  prom- 

*  Same  to  same,  Oct.  31,  1847;  StaU  Dept,  MSS.  Extracts  in  Sen.  Doc.  52, 
30  Cong.,  1  8e»s.,  212. 

«  Thornton  to  Palmeraton,  Oct.  29,  1847,  No.  4;  F.  0.  MSS.  Bankhead,  the 
British  minister,  had  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  his  way  home  on  October  19, 
on  sick  leave.  Doyle,  the  secretary  of  legation,  had  been  absent  in  England 
on  leave,  but  was  now  on  his  way  back;  and  therefore  until  his  return,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  Thornton  was  accredited  as  charg6  d'affaires. 
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ised  the  appointment  within  a  few  days  of  '^  commissionerB 
to  continue  the  negotiations  for  peace."  ^  The  reason  why 
commissioners  were  not  at  once  appointed  waS;  of  course, 
because  it  was  hoped  that  Congress  would  soon  be  able  to 
command  a  quorum  and  elect  a  President  ad  interim,  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution  and  the  Adade  Reformas,  and,  in 
fact,  the  sessions  of  Congress  did  begin  two  days  after  the 
date  of  Rosa's  note. 

In  the  struggle  of  parties  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country,  the  Tngcto'o&g— the  ToPiQiWere  of  Herrera  and 
Anaya  and  Cuevas  and  Pena — ^proved  to  be  for  the  moment 
the  strongi^t.  They  were,  first  of  all,  opposed  to  Santa 
Anna  and  his  kind.  They  longed  for  peace,  and  they  hoped 
for  an  orderly  and  steady  development  of  the  country  under 
its  then  existing  institutions. 

Probably  the  next  most  nijmerqus  g'pup  was  the  renmant 
of  the  Jgjjcgg,  the  "pure"  republican,  or>.xadifiaJ. party. 
Fundamentally  anti-clerical,  they  looke^^wi^jHdisSaUS^ 
admiration  at  the  institutions  of  tfe.tJnite3r^tates  and  the^ 
separation  of  church  and  state;  and  some  *(5r"lBenr*feven 
went  so  far  as  to  profess  the  belief  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Mexico  to  be  absorbed  in  the  gi*eat  republic,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  continue  a  separate  existence,  which  had  proved 
so  unfortunate.  For  this  reason  they  opposed  any  treaty 
of  peace.  They  wished  the  American  troops  to  overrun  the 
whole  country,  or  even  to  take  and  keep  it.* 

There  were,  of  course,  still  othei-s  who  opposed  the  peace 
policy  of  the  moderados  for  entirely  different  reasons  from 
those  put  forward  by  the  puros.  It  was  argued  that  a  petty 
war  might  be  successfully  waged  by  guerrilleros  in  the  parts 
of  Mexico  which  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  invasion. 

»  Rosa  to  Trist,  Oct.  31,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  227. 

*  "I  have  had  many  interesting  interviews  with  intelligent  Mexicans  on  the 
political  relations  of  this  country  and  ray  own.  .  .  .  They  are  all  of  one  party 
— the  Puros,  so-called — and  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  w^iah  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  may  hold  this  country  until  the  Mexican  army  is  anni' 
hilated,  in  order  that  a  proper  civil  government  may  be  securely  established. 
They  are  opposed  to  payment  of  money  by  the  United  States  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  saying  it  would  only  corrupt  those  in  power.'* — (Hitchcock, 
309;  Nov.  14,  1847.) 
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The  wealthy  states  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  and  Oaxaca  had  thus  far  been  left  in  peace; 
and  in  the  barren  mountains  of  the  centre  of  the  republic 
and  in  the  tropical  heat  of  the  tierra  caliente  the  strongest 
American  forces  would  wage  an  almost  hopeless  and  cer- 
tainly .  a  most  harassing  and  costly  warfare.  Moreover,  it 
was  well  known  that  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
there  was  the  strongest  dislike  for  the  existing  contest,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  a  sturdy  refusal  by  Mexico  to  yield  would 
result  in  the  invader's  abandoning  his  conquests  in  disgust. 
The  story  of  Napoleon's  adventure  in  Spain  had  not  been 
forgotten 

Another  group  opposed  to  peace  were  the  Santanistas, 
who  hoped  that  the  next  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  might  once 
more  restore  their  leader  to  the  place  of  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  Santa  Anna's  talents  could  be  exercised  only  in 
troubled  times,  so  that  a  programme  like  Guizot's,  offering 
only  peace  and  bourgeois  prosperity,  promised  nothing  for 
faithful  followers. 

Finally,  the  monarchists  were  opposed  to  anything  which 
seemed  likely  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  republic. 
There  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  avowed  monarchists  in 
Congress;  but  efforts  were  making  to  establish  the  party 
throughout  the  country,  and  their  potential  strength  was 
enough  to  disquiet  politicians.  Ex-President  Paredes,  now 
openly  advocating  the  policy  of  putting  a  foreign  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico,  had  returned  to  the  country  early  in 
August,  and  late  in  September  had  offered  his  services  to  the 
government,  which  were  declined.  Many  stories  were  in 
circulation  as  to  his  activities  in  Europe.  It  was  reported 
that  Louis  Philippe  and  Prince  Metternich  had  expressed 
themselves  favorably;  that  offers  of  the  crown  had  been 
made  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  to  an  Austrian  prince,  to 
a  Coburg  prince;  and  that  the  only  thing  needed  was  satis- 
factory evidence  of  local  support  in  Mexico.  It  was  e\adent 
that  these  tales  were  gross  exaggerations;  and  Trist,  writing 
home,  said  of  Paredes  that,  "although  one  of  the  honestest 
and  bravest  men  they  have  ever  had,  he  is  a  fool  and  a  drunk- 
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ard — certainly  not  the  sort  of  person  who  would  be  selected 
by  the  European  courts  to  caxry  on  an  intrigue  of  this 
sort."  1 

The  immediate  interest,  when  Congress  met,  was,  however, 
in  men  and  not  in  measures.  For  more  than  a  week  "the 
various  groups  of  the  Congress  struggled  without  rest  and 
without  fatigue  for  the  success  of  their  respective  candidates 
for  President  ad  interim^ ^;^  but  finally,  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1847,  a  bare  quorum  being  present,  Greneral 
Anavajwas  elected  to  hold  office  until  January  8,  1848.  It^ 
was  a  decided  triumpK  f pr  the  moderados.  Anaya  himself 
was  nothmg;  butLha.,gtft&d  f^  .peace,  and  he  at  once  made 
Peiia  y  Pena  his  Minister  of  Relations  and  continued  Mora  y 
Villamil  as  his  Minister  of  War.  Congress  could  do  no 
more,  and  it  adjourned  about  November  17,  after  passing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Pena  for  his  services  in  taking  chaige  of 
the  government  "and  preserving  the  legal  centre  of  union 
after  the  loss  of  the  capital."' 

At  the  same  time  the  thinly  attended  meeting  of  gov- 
ernors was  being  held  at  Quer^taro.  It  was  addressed  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  explained  that  the  governors  had 
been  called  together  simply  for  advice  and  information,  so 
that  the  cabinet  would  not  necessarily  feel  bound  to  follow 
the  advice  the  conference  might  offer;  and  he  then  laid 
before  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  military  and  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  total  Mexican  force  then 
under  arms  was  8,109  men,  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  largest  detachment,  that  at  Quer^taro,  niunber- 
ing  less  than  three  thousand.*  Against  this  he  estimated 
that  the  American  troops  actually  in  Mexico  amounted  to 

1  Triflt  to  Buchanan,  Oct.  25,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  211. 
The  foregoing  summary  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1847,  is  mainly  derived  from  Trist's  voluminous  despatches,  and 
the  despatches  from  Bankhead  and  Thornton  of  the  British  legation.  All  are 
in  substantial  agreement,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  Thornton  and 
Trist  were  on  the  most  confidential  terms. 

*  MSxico  d  travis  de  loa  SigloSy  IV,  701. 

» Law  of  Nov.  13,  1847;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  306. 

*  In  Quer6taro  there  were  reported  to  be  2,932  men;  in  the  state  of  Mexico 
(Toluca),  under  Alvarez,  1,282;  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  823.  There  were  not  700 
men  in  any  other  single  place. 
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43^059  men;  of  whom  32^000  (including  the  garrisons  of 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz)  were  under  Scott's  command.^ 
But  Mexico  had  also  to  deal  with  other  difficulties  and 
other  enemies.  Some  of  the  states  were  opposing  the  ex- 
isting government;  Yucatan  had  long  before  proclaimed  her 
neutrality  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war;  the  custom- 
houses and  some  of  the  largest  cities  were  in  the  invaders' 
hands;  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery  (nearly  six  hundred 
guns)  and  most  of  the  smaJl-axms  iid  aiWunition  and 
other  supplies  for  the  army  had  been  captured  or  de- 
stroyed. Natio^j9l  defejice.  was  no^  to  and  the 
Americans  were  free  to  march  from  one  end  of  Mexico  to 
another.  In  short;  without  their  expressing  any  final  de- 
cision^  the  jaagclusion  of  the  .government  was  Jgiainly  indi- 
cated;  namdj^JTbiat  peace  mu^t  be  made  at  aey.jcbstV"*"*"'"  " 
TteUCfnierence  of  the  governors  continued  untlTRie  mid- 
dle of  December,  when  they  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
they  would  sustain  the  federal  government  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution ;  and  with  this  cryptic  utterance 
Anaya  and  his  cabinet  had  to  rest  content.^  The  members 
of  the  government  by  .this  time  hf^l  defiiutelyTnade^p  th 
mm39  to  negotiate.  On  November  22,  1847,  a  moiitlT  alter 
Trisjt  had  offered  to  resume  the  interrupted  discussions  of 
September,  Pena  y  Peiia,  as  Minister  of  Relations,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Trist  to  inform  him  that  President  Anaya 
had  appointed  commissioners,  "which  appointment  the 
president  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  Justice  did  not  make  on 
account  of  the  temporary  character  of  his  government."  Of 
the  persons  chosen  as  commissioners,  two  had  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  September — Don  Bernardo  Couto  and  Don 

^  These  figures  were  remarkably  accurate,  and  were  probably  furnished  by 
Soott.  The  estimates  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  U.  S.  as  of  Nov.  30, 1S47, 
Bhowed  43,536  men  in  the  field  (including  recruits  en  raiUe)  of  whom  32,156 
were  under  Scott.  His  effective  strength  was,  of  course,  much  less. — (See  Sen. 
Doc.  1,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  72.) 

*  For  the  governors*  conference,  see  Roa  Bdrcena,  567-580;  Afemorta  pre- 
sentada  par  el  ministerio  de  la  guerra  d  la  junta  de  lo8  Escmaa.  Sre8,  gobemadores 
de  loa  EsiadoSf  etc.,  Nov.  19,  1847,  in  Apelacion  al  hven  CrileriOf  App.,  24-31. 
Trist  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  20, 1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Ck>ng.,  1  seas.,  268-271. 
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Miguel  Atristain.  General  Herrera  being  ill  and  General 
Mora  y  Villamil  having  become  Minister  of  War,  the  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  General  Manuel  Rincon  and  Don  Luis 
Gonzago  Cuevas  to  take  their  places.^  These  gentlemen 
had  been  requested  to  come  to  Quer^taro  to  receive  their 
instructions,  and  they  would  then  communicate  with  Mr. 
Trist,  "in  order  that,  upon  proper  conditions,  the  confer- 
ences which  remain  pending  may  be  continued,  and  may 
lead  to  thei  happy  results  of  an  honorable  and.«useful 
peace."  ^  * 

This  note  was  forwarded  through  Thornton,  of  the  British 
legation,  who  had  just  reached  Quer6taro,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Trist  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twenty-fourth  <if 
November.  Agreeable  as  the  official  notification  of  a  Mexi- 
can readiness  to  treat  for  peace  must  have  been,  "f^t's^first 

emotions  were,  .jmdoujjiedlx J^  rather 

than  of  gratification  i  for  the  Minister  of  Rdations  had  de- 
spatched his  note  after  receiving  the  TuffiSJ'mf ormSEiSiSh  that 
Tnat  i^d  been  ordered  to^xeturn  hpii\e  at  once,  and  that  his 
powers  had  been  revoked.  ""*>'''''—...*•. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Buchanan  had  written  to 
Trist  on  the  sixth  of  October,  directing  him  to  break  off  any 
negotiations  with  Mexican  representatives  in  which  he  might 
be  engaged,  and  to  return  to  Washington  without  delay- 
directions  which  were  reiterated  with  angry  emphasis  in 
further  instructions  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month.' 
As  the  roads  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital  were  still 
very  far  from  safe,  these  two  impnrtqnt  dp.spatr.h^ff  were 
sent  from  Vera  Cruz  b)^thesajne_i;onv^c..^ji^^  in 

Mexico  together,  connngTrito  Trist 's  hands  onthe  sixteenth 
of  Noyemfagr: *'^- ^^-^ '        ' 

It  so  happened  that  Thornton  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
starting  for  Quer^taro.    The  British  Foreign  Office  some  time 

^  Rincon  declined  to  serve,  and  his  place  was  not  filled.  Cuevas  was  well 
qualified  for  the  place.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  had  twice  acted  as  Min- 
ister of  Relations;  first  in  1837,  and  again  under  Herrera  from  Dec.,  1844,  to 
Sept.,  1845. 

« Pefia  y  Pefta  to  Trist,  Nov.  22,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  seas.,  99. 

» Buchanan  to  Trist,  Oct.  6  and  25,  1847;  ibid.,  91,  94. 
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before  had  instructed  Bankhead  that  in  case  the  Mexican 
government  were  to  establish  itself  outside  of  the  capital, 
the  legation  must  follow  it;  but  the  instructions  had  not  been 
obeyed  during  Pena's  temporary  tenure  of  office.  Upon  the 
assembling  of  Congress  and  their  selection  of  Anaya  for  the 
Presidency  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  occasion  for  delay, 
and  Thornton  had  arranged  to  start  on  his  journey  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November.  On  the  previous  evening  Trist 
called  and  read  him  Buchanan's  instructions,  just  received, 
of  which  Thornton  took  and  transmitted  to  his  government 
very  full  notes. 

"Mr.  Trist,"  Thornton  reported,  "begged  me  on  my  arrival  at 
Quer^taro  confidentially  to  inform  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  his  recall,  and  to  state  to  him  that  if  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  immediately  make  some  proposition  which  he  could  take 
to  Washington  with  him,  he  would  defer  the  official  announcement  of 
his'recall  for  a  few  days.  I  had  not  been  in  this  City  half  an  hour  when 
Senor  de  la  Pena  y  Pena  called  upon  me,  with  the  intention,  as  he  said, 
of  begging  me  to  transmit  an  official  Note  from  him  to  Mr.  Trist, 
Copy  and  Translation  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  an- 
nouncing the  Nomination  of  Commissioners  to  renew  Negotiations. 
On  my  giving  Seiior  de  la  Pena  y  Pena  Mr.  Trist's  Message,  his  Excel- 
lency stated  that  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  adopt  any  other  mode;  that  Mr.  Trist,  having  full  powers  to 
do  so,  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  renew  Negotiations;  that  this 
offer  had  been  accepted  and  Commissioners  named,  through  whom 
alone  propositions  could  be  made.  His  Excellency  further  begged  me 
to  accompany  his  official  Note  with  a  private  letter  from  myself  to 
Mr.  Trist,  imploring  him  to  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Government  were  surrounded  from  the  Army  and  the  war 
party,  and  their  evident  desire  to  make  peace,  proved  by  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  cabinet  as  then  existed.  With  which  request  I  com- 
plied." 1 

To  the  Mexican  commissioners  Pena  also  wrote,  arguing 
that  it  was  too  late  for  Trist  to  withdraw  after  he  had  writ- 
ten offering  to  reopen  negotiations,  and  when  his  offer  had 
been  accepted  and  commissioners  had  been  named  to  meet 
him. 

» Thornton  to  Palmeraton,  Nov.  26,  1847,  No.  14;  F.  O.  MSS. 
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*' It  ia  nlear/*  contini^ej  the  letter,  "that  the  late  revocatioii  of  Mr. 
Trist's  powers,  not  known  until  now,  and  noTj'utiiffic'iull^  iiommuni- 
cated  to  th^M**"^**^*»-P'^^^"^**"^^'^""^^  hft3«M4Tff^ffp^f  ^f  invalidating 

That  which  is  done  by  an  agent  with  adequate  powers  prior  to  their 
revocation,  or  prior  to  Ins  receipt  of  notice  of  reyoat^an*  in  valid  and 
iaiulHorce,  more  especially  where  thew  lias  Beena  positive  accept- 
ance by  the^lhei'  party]  Th^fi.^Brinap!esj:  so  well-known  and  so 
well  f ou&ded  in  natural  reason  and  in  every  system  of  law,  though  they 
may  not  go  so  far  as  to  compel  Mr.  Trist  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  us, 
assuming  his  powers  have  been  revoked,  do  certai^^  j^yyure  his  gov- 
ernment to^i»Bti»tte-4he.41figQtiatio  begmiTir^e"fe>ao 
own  agent  and  accepted  f5ftlild'ST5y  our^Vernment?*^'*'' 


For  several  days  therefore  Couto  and  his  associates 
reasoned  with  Trist  and  urged  him  not  to  leave  Mexico. 
Every  argument  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  situation  of 
the  two  countries,  every  artful  flattery  that  could  be  de- 
vised, was  employed.  Sco^  himself  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Mexicans.  He  urged  Trist  to  ^tay  and  finish  thagood  vssi' 
he  had  begun^^'d  He  also  encouraged  the  Mexican  conmiis- 
sioners  by  the  expression  of  a  confident  belief  that  any  treaty 
Trist  might  sign  would  be  duly  ratified  at  Washington.* 
Trist,  however,  for  several  days  remained  finn.  On  No- 
vember 24  he  wrote  oflScially  to  Pena  y  Pena  announcing 
his  recall  and  the  revocation  of  his  powers,  and  he  inf omTed 
the  State  Department  that  he  would  start  for  home  as  soon 
as  Scott  coidd  conveniently  send  a  train  to  Vera  Cruz.' 


*  Pefia  y  Pefia  to  Couto,  Nov.  24, 1847;  Roa  Bdrcena,  Invasicn  Norte-Ameri' 
canaj  583.  This  author  had  access  to  copies  of  the  private  c^irespondenoe 
between  Pefia  and  Couto,  letters  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  communicationfl 
both  official  and  private  between  the  Mexican  government  and  its  comiiu»- 
sioners,  drafts  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  notes  on  various  points 
that  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  etc.  These  papers  were  col- 
lected by  S^or  Couto  with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations, but  they  were  never  published. — (/6id.,  589,  note.) 

•Scott's  AtUobiographyf  676.  It  seems  likely  that  both  Scott  and  Trist 
believed  that  the  administration  now  wished  for  much  more  of  Mexico  than 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  would  therefore  be  much  vexed  at  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty  on  the  lines  of  Trist's  original  instructions,  but  that  publie 
opinion  would  force  its  ratification  in  spite  of  the  administration. 

» Trist  to  PefLa,  Nov.  24, 1847;  Trist  to  Buchanan,  Nov.  27,  1847;  Sen.  Doc 
52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  231, 230. 
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On  the  fourth  of  December  Scott  wrote  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  "Mr.  Trist  will  go  down  with  the  next  train."  ^ 
But  before  Scott  wrote,  Trist  had  changed  his  mind  and 
had  finally  determined  to  remain  in  Mexico.  His  decision 
was  verbally  announced  to  the  Mexican  commissioners  on 
the  third  of  December. 

"  Mr.  Trist  has  given  us  to  understand/'  Couto  reported,  "  that  he  is 
disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  treaty  which  he  can  take  with 
him  to  Washington,  where,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  He  is  willing,  if  there  is  an  assurance  that  the  negotiation 
proceeds  on  the  basb  of  the  territorial  demands  of  the  United  States, 
to  withdraw  the  note  in  which  he  gave  notice  of  the  revocation  of  his 
powers,  and  to  answer  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  saying  that,  on  his  part,  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  continue  the  negotiation  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  events 
of  September.  He  has  informed  us,  apparently  with  coTnplfft^*  frank- 
ness  and  good  faith,*tBat  he  anjjjLjfinci^Lgoptt  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  peac^TBlId'tEat  a  continuance  of  the  war  will  end  by  ruining  Mexico 

and  by  pi^gfinWTng  £rrflLvA'V>n1fhi[lli<'J^^i^llLii  ili    (lift  IntffmP^  nffQ^rn  rif  iKa 

United  States." « 


On  the  next  day  after  this  announcement  Trist  wrote  to 
Thornton  at  Quer^taro  confirming  the  news,  and  giving  the 
reasons  for  his  change  of  purpose. 


"■Lam  now  resolved,  and  committed."  he  wrote, ."  tftC^WTy.  home  with 
me  a  treaty  of  peace,  if  the  Mexican  government  feel  strong  enough  to 
Yftntlir**  "P^"  making  one  on  the  basis*  as  regards  boundary,  of  the 
;»9jfifit^  Qjciginally  presented  by  me.  ...  If  they  feel  able  to  make 
and  carry  through  a  treaty  on  this  basis,  it  would  be  utterly  idle  to 
talk  or  think  for  an  instant  of  any  other,  and  I  cannot  listen  to  a  sin- 
gle word  on  the  subject;  let  them  say  the  word  and  the  treaty  shall  be 
made.  If  they  do  not  feel  thus  able,  let  them  surrender  at  once  to 
the  Puros,  and  dismiss  forever  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty.  .  .  . 

*'  I  should  not  now  make  the  offe^Jbut  for  my  dear  and  perfect  oon- 
yictioiLXUiihfiae  three  points:  Firstp.thaiX  peace  is  still  the  desireof  my 
government:  Secondly,  that  if  the'precfluil  opportunity  be  tsXj^^^ 
cd  Qn<^..jJLchanoe-fonnttklnf^a3frgB^a/  n//  will  H^^^^^^^'*'"^^^^^^^^^^- 


mtepCTJod— -probably  {oTever:  Thirdly f.  that  this  is  the  utmost  poifit 
to  wEi^the  Mencan  government  can  by  any  p^sibihiyveutuns.  .  .  • 

"T^tt to^rcy,  Decr?,ISiy;'Si<rri44. 

jCouto  to  Pefia  y  Pefia,  Dec.  3,,  1947;  B^  BAroena,  590. 
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"  What  IS  my  line  of  duty  to  my  government  and  my  country  in  this 
most  extraordinary  position  in  which  I  find  myself?  Knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  peace  is  the  earnest  wish  of  both,  is  it,  can  it  be  my  duty  to 
allow  this  last  chance  for  peace  to  be  lost,  by  my  conforming  to  a  de- 
termination of  that  government,  taken  with  reference  to  a  supposed 
state  of  things  in  this  country  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which  actu- 
ally exists?  Upon  full  reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  duty  is,  to  pursue  the  opposite  course;  and  upon  this  conclusion  I 
have  taken  my  stand/'  ^ 

Two  days  latei.Xnsjsfii^jpffAJPnffi  thftn  nwiillyJoDg 
and  iavQlYed.des£atch  to  the  State  Department,  in  which 
he  enclosed  a  copy  of  HisTeKer  to  Thornton,  defiantly  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  disobey  orders,  and  deV^blope44il& 
reasons  for  doing  so.  Incidentally,  he  also  discussed  the 
character  of  General  Pillow  (just  then  Scott's  b^  noire),  the 
wisdom  of  Scott  in  making  the  armistice  in  August,  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  the  Washington  Union  (Polk's  news- 
paper organ),  the  question  of  Santa  Anna's  sincerity  in  the 
former  negotiations,  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's weakness  in  trusting  Pillow — "an  intriguer  of  imim- 
aginable  and  incomprehensible  baseness."  *  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  analyze  this  tedious  production.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  its  tone  was  extremely  insolent  toward  the  American 
administration,  and  that  there  ran  through  it  ''the  thinly 
disguised  innuendo  that  the  President  had  changed  his  plans 
and  now  favored  the  annexation  of  all  Mexico."* 
The  Mexican  government  having  thus  succeeded  in  per- 
■  J  suading  the  American  agent  to  remain  and  treat  for  peace,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  they  would  have  been  eager 
to  seize  the  favorable  moment  and  endeavor  to  get  him 
committed  to  definite  terms;  but  manana  was  again  the 

1  Trist  to  Thornton,  Dec.  4,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  266-268. 
Italics  in  original.  The  printed  copy  omits  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written,  but  the  archives  in  Washington  and  London  show  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Thornton. 

« Trist  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  6,  1847;  StaU  Depl.  MSS,  The  greater  part  of 
this  despatch  is  printed  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  231-266. 

» J.  S.  Reeves,  "The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,"  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  X, 
309-324;  and  see  "The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1847-1848/'  by  E.  G. 
Bourne,  Amer,  Hist.  Rev.,  V,  491-602. 
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word,  and  the  government  found  new  pretexts  for  delay. 
When  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Thornton  with  Pena  y 
Pena  the  latter  explained  that  the  Mexican  commissioners 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or,  during  its  recess,  by 
tte  council  of  government,  before  they  could  act;  that  he 
was  convinced  the  then  existing  council  would  not  confirm 
the  conmiissioners,  especially  Cuevas,  but  that  the  new 
Ck)ngress  would  meet  in  January,  and  he  professed  himself 
sure  of  their  approval.  He  had  therefore  written  to  the 
three  conmiissioners,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 

"desiring  them  to  assure  Mr.  Trist  that  on  the  installation  of  the  new 
Congress,  he  should  immediately  demand  their  sanction  for  the  new 
conmiissioners,  and  would  then  give  them  instructions  on  the  basis 
proposed  by  Mr.  Trist,  if  the  latter  considered  himself  justified  in 
waiting  till  that  time." 

Thornton  expressed  himself  as  very  much  afraid  that  this 
delay  would  be  fatal.^  And  Couto  wrote  that  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  in  such  a  case  was  immecessary,  as  was  shown 
by  the  practice  theretofore  followed.^ 

For  about  three  weeks  the  doubts  professed  by  Pena  y 
Pena  prevented  all  formal  negotiations,  although  Trist  pri- 
vately met  the  Mexican  conmiissioners  from  time  to  time, 
and  some  progress  was  made  toward  commg  to  an  under- 
standing.   Indeed,  on  December  29  Trist  wrote  that,  "ac- 

1  Thornton  to  Palmerston,  Dec.  11,  1847,  No.  21;  F.  0.  MSS. 

*  Roa  B^cena,  588.  A  similar  question  has  been  several  times  discussed 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  cases  in  point  being  that  of  Trist  himself.  A 
number  of  instances  involving  the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  are  collected  in  Moore's 
IrUemaiional  Law  Digest^  IV ^  452-456.  The  subject  was  debated  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  in  1888  in  connection  with  the  imratified  Bayard-Chamber- 
lain Fisheries  Treaty,  which  was  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Angell  and  Putnam,  who  then  held  no  official  position  and  had  not 
been  nominated  to  or  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  soundest  doctrine  seems 
to  be  that  stated  by  Senator  Sherman.  ''The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  propose  treaties,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  and  he 
may  use  such  agencies  as  he  chooses  to  employ — except  that  he  cannot  take 
any  money  from  the  Treasury  to  pay  these  agents  without  an  appropriation 
by  law.  ...  In  my  judgment,  he  has  a  right  to  use  such  means  as  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  any  treaty."-— (Ck>ng.  Record,  Aug.  7, 1$98,  p.  7287.) 
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cording  to  every  probability,  a  treaty  will  be  signed  in  the 
course  of  a  week  from  this  time,"  and  that  it  would  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Mexican  Congress  early  in  January,  although  he 
added  that  "the  inabiUty  of  the  government  to  conmiand 
even  the  small  sum  required  to  provide  for  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  members"  made  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
doubtful.^  Meanwhile  a  new  negotiator  had  appes^^  on 
the  scene  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Percy  W.  Doyle,  the  British 
secretary  of  legation. 

Doyle,  who  had  been  absent  in  England  on  leave,  reached 
Vera  Cruz  early  in  December,  was  escorted  up  by  a  troop  of 
Louisiana  volunteer  cavalry,  and  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  eleventh  of  December.  Two  days  later  he 
wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
negotiations. 

"Senor  Atristain,  one  of  the  Commissioners/'  he  reported,  ''called 
on  me  as  soon  as  I  reached  Mexico,  to  say  that  he  was  about  to  start 
for  Quer^taro  on  a  Secret  Mission  to  persuade  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  authorize  him  and  his  colleagues  to  meet  Mr.  Trist,  who  had 
declared  to  him,  that  he  will  be  obliged,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  attempt,  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  in  such  a  case  no  propo- 
sition for  Peace  will  be  received  except  at  Washington. 

"This  matter  has  been  kept  most  secret  by  both  Parties.  Sefior 
Atristain  begged  me  to  remain  here  for  the  present,  as  he  said,  that 
should  he  succeed  in  obtaining  leave  to  treat  with  Mr.  Trist  I  should 
be  of  great  use  in  smoothing  down  difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
prove  most  serious." 

Doyle  further  wrote  that  he  had  consented  to  remain  at 
the  city  of  Mexico  instead  of  going  on  to  Quer^taro,  and  that 
Atristain  had  then  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  England 
would  interfere  to  support  Mexico,  and  whether  she  would 
guarantee  the  execution  of  any  treaty  that  might  be  made 
with  the  United  States.  Reports,  he  said,  were  current  to 
that  effect,  and  it  was  supposed  Doyle  would  have  brought 
new  instructions  from  England;  but  Doyle  explained  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  merely  told  him  to  use  his  good  oflBces 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  that  "  I  could  not  inter- 

^  Trist  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  29,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  275. 
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fere  in  any  other  way,  nor  could  I  think  for  an  instant  of 
offering  any  sort  of  guarantee  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain."  * 

The  ideas  of  British  interposition  to  shield  Mexico  in  the 
last  resort  and  of  a  British  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
were  not  novel.  Of  the  first,  Pefia  had  spoken  to  Thornton 
in  November,  saying  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
government  had  had  to  encounter  was  the  confidence  of  the 
war  party  that  Great  Britain  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
Mexico,  a  notion  which  Thornton  did  his  best  to  dispel  by 
writing  a  note  to  Pena  in  which  he  explained  the  determina- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  government  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality.^ 

The  other  notion,  that  Great  Britain  might  consent  to 
guarantee  the  due  observance  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States,  had  been  brought  forward  in  writing  in  the 
course  of  the  August  negotiations,  though  Trist  had  left  it 
imanswered.'  The  subject  was  also  submitted  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  on  September  21, 1847,  in  a  note  from  Senor  Mora, 
then  Mexican  minister  in  London;  to  which  Pahnerston  re- 
plied on  October  7,  declining  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  The 
same  question  was  again  put  verbally  to  Thornton  by  Couto 
in  October,  and  Thornton  at  that  time  answered  that  he  be- 
lieved the  British  government  would  not  be  inclined  to  enter 
into  such  an  engagement,  and  expressed  his  "firm  convic- 
tion"  that  the  United  States  government  would  not  agree  to 
it.*  Thornton's  reply  was,  later  on,  approved  by  Palmers- 
ton. 

**It  is  highly  improbable,"  the  latter  wrote,  "  that  the  United  States 
would  be  a  party  to  an  application  to  Great  Britain  to  guarantee  a 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  without  such  an 
application  from  both  parties  such  an  interference  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  alliance  with  one  party  contingently 
against  the  other."  ^ 


1  Doyle  to  Pahnerston,  Dec.  13,  1847,  No.  3;  F.  0.  MSS. 

*  Thornton  to  Palmerston,  Nov.  26,  1847,  No.  14;  ibid. 

*  See  page  515,  above. 

«  Thornton  to  Palmerston,  Oct.  29,  1847,  No.  7;  ibid. 

*  Pahnerston  to  Thornton,  Dec.  28,  1847,  No.  2;  ibid. 
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Couto  still  hoped  to  find  Doyle  less  positive  than  Thorn- 
ton, but  Doyle  was  able  to  produce  a  copy  of  Palmerston's 
reply  to  Mora  of  October  7,  which  was  decisive.^ 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  Doyle's  interview  with  Couto, 
Pena  y  Peiia,  under  pressure  from  all  sides,  finally  yielded 
his  scruples,  and  instructed  the  commissioners  to  go  on  with 
the  negotiations;  and  by  that^iio^  f^Hir  poiats  wace  thpr- 
oughly  understood : 

1.  Mexico  was  to  surrender  Texas  with  the  Rio  Grande  as 
a  boundary,  and  also  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia.^ 
>/     2.  Great  Britain  would  lend  its  good  oflSces,  but  would  not 

otherwise  intervene. 
'^      3.  Great  Britain  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  or 

guarantee  its  performance. 
4     4.  The  United  States  would  pay  a  pecupiaiy  compensa- 
tion to  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners on  December  30,  on  their  face,  ignored  this  under- 
standing, and  began  with  suggestions  which,  says  Roa  Bdr- 
cena,  were  undoubtedly  made  as  mere  matters  of  form  {jkjt 
exigencias  de  forma) .  The  commissioners,  in  the  first  place, 
were  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  immediate  retirement  of  the 
American  army  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gila  River. 
In  the  next  place,  the  American  pretensions  with  respect  to 
Mexico  were  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  congress  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  American  nations,  by  whose  decision  the 

*  Doyle  to  Palmerston  (postscript),  Dec.  13,  1847,  No.  3;  ibid.  The  Mejd- 
can  commissioners  did,  however,  try  to  get  Trist  to  join  them  in  requesting 
the  British  government  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  Trist 
"declared  that  his  Government  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing";  and,  accord- 
ing to  Couto,  Trist  always  showed  "great  irritation  whenever  that  question 
was  entered  upon." — (Doyle  to  Palmerston,  March  14,  1848;  ibid.) 

"The  words  "New  Mexico  and  California"  were  understood  by  all  parties 
to  include  the  whole  of  northern  Mexico  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
although  the  boundaries  of  the  two  provinces  had  never  been  defined  and  the 
territory  between  their  acknowledged  jurisdictions  was  uninhabited  and  all 
but  unknown.  See  Cardinal  Goodwin,  "The  Question  of  the  Eastern  Boun- 
dary of  California  in  the  Convention  of  1849,"  S.  W.  Hist.  Quar.,  XVI,  227-229, 
where  the  author  refers  to  several  maps  giving  widely  differing  boundaries. 
Disturnell's  map  of  Mexico  (published  in  1847)  was,  however,  expressly  ac- 
cepted as  authority  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
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United  Stktes  must  agree  to  abide;  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
arranged;  j&n  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  matter  sub* 
mitted  to  t  he  arbitration  of  a  friendly  power. 

Having  i?)aid  this  tribute  to  appearances,  the  Secretary  of 
Relations  then  proceeded  to  business.  The  boundary  line 
was  to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  to  a  point  two  leagues  north  of 
El  Paso,  th^n  to  the  source  of  the  Gila  River,  down  the  Gila 
to  the  Colorado,  and  then  to  the  Pacific  to  a  point  north 
of  the  village  of  San  Diego.  The  boundaries  were  to  be 
guaranteed  by  some  strong  and  friendly  power;  the  terri- 
tory ceded  wai  \  to  be  promptly  organized  into  states  or  terri- 
tories; the  property  held  for  religious  purposes  was  to  be 
protected;  the  validity  of  grants  of  land  previously  made  by 
Mexican  authorities  was  to  be  recognized;  the  United  States 
government  was  to  assume  all  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Mexico,  and  was  to  agree  never  to  annex  any  more 
Mexican  territory;  the  American  armies  were  to  be  with- 
drawn  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty;  all  cap- 
tured artillery  and  munitions  of  war  were  to  be  restored, 
and  the  custom-houses  were  to  be  at  once  retiuned  to  the 
Mexican  authorities. 

These,  with  some  other  matters  of  less  importance,  con- 
stituted the  general  instructions.  By  separate  documents 
the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
line  of  the  Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they 
were  only  to  yield  this  point  if  the  treaty  could  not  other- 
wise be  made;  and  they  were  not  to  accept  less  than  thirty 
millions  as  compensation  from  the  United  States  for  the 
cessions  of  territory.  Finally,  by  secret  instructions  (prob- 
ably inspired  by  Thornton),  they  were  empowered  to  receive 
payment  in  bonds  of  the  English  debt,  of  the  latest  issue,  at 
a  price  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  over  the  average  price 
on  the  London  market  during  the  previous  six  months.^ 

These  instructions  from  Quer^taro  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  and  on  the  next 

*  Roa  BArcena,  595.  A  summary  of  the  points  actually  presented  by  the 
oommisBioners  is  annexed  to  a  despatch  from  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Jan.  14, 
1848,  No.  10;  F.  O.  MSS.    The  point  last  mentioned  above  was  not  presented. 
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day  the  first  official  conference  was  held;  and  the  iormalities 
were  disposed  of.  On  the  following  days  the  negotiators  got 
fairly  down  to  business.  Trist  explained  thaj-the ijneof  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  inclusion'ol  San  Diego  in  ihf  cession  of 
Upper  California  was  ^  sine  qu&  ndnrhnt  he  maide  na  diffi- 
ciilties  as  to  the  proposed  clauses  relative  to  the  i  civil  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories.  He  also  said  he 
would  not  gay^^l^pp  mqjg.  thaa  fiftiffin  jjSjLS^  SoBS^ 
an3  waiving  for  the  time  being  the  final  adjustinent  of  tiiese 
points^  the  Mexican  commissioners  prepared  a  draft  treaty 
which  they  were  willing  to  agree  to. 

In  the  meantime  Anaya's  term  of  office  had  come  to  an 
end.  He  had  been  elected  to  hold  office  only  to  the  eighth 
of  January,  by  which  time  it  was  expected  that  the  new  Con- 
gress would  have  assembled.  No  quorum  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, appeared  then,  or  for  many  months  afterward,  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  once  more  stepped  into 
the  Presidency.  Pena's  re-elevation  to  that  dignity  left  open 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Relations,  and  Luis  de  la  Rosa  was 
again  appointed  to  that  post;  so  that  the  administration 
was  now  composed  of  precisely  the  same  persons  as  in  the 
first  part  of  November. 

The  temporary  President  and  his  Minister  of  Relations, 
to  whom  the  essential  points  of  boundary  and  compensation 
were  referred,  were  not  nearly  so  ready  to  yield  to  Trist's 
exigencies  as  the  better-informed  commissioners  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  On  January  14  Rosa  wrote  that  the  govern- 
ment disapproved  the  boundary  line  as  laid  down  by  Trist, 
and  he  also  again  insisted  that  the  smn  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  should  not  fall  below  thirty  millions.  A  week 
later,  in  reply  to  urgent  letters  from  the  conmiissioners,  he 
again  wrote,  declining  to  give  up  San  Diego  or  to  surrender 
any  portion  of  the  states  of  Sonora  or  Chihuahua. 

While  Rosa  was  thus  trying  to  get  better  terms — al- 
though he  was  in  effect  presented  with  an  ultimatum  to 
which  he  could  only  answer  yes  or  no — the  commissioiigrs 
were  becoming  greatly  alacpied  lest  their  efforts  should, 
after  all,  prove  vain.    They  had  tried  from  the  very  first 
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to  get  Scott  to  agree  to  an  armistice  pending  negotiations; 
but  Scott  had  had  a  lesson  on  the  subject  and  refused.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  weeks 
after  the  occupation  of  the  capital  to  undertake  any  forward 
movement,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  the  commissioners 
some  rather  vague  assurances  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
not  take  any  serious  hostile  steps  while  negotiations  were 
pending.  For  these  reasons  the  only  detachments  he  sent 
out  were  to  such  relatively  near-by  towns  as  Toluca,  Cuer- 
navaca,  and  Pachuca,  although  his  orders  required  him  ''to 
cany  on  further  aggressive  operations;  to  achieve  new  con- 
queste;  to  disperae  the  remaining  army  of  the  enemy/'^ 
To  the  War  Department  he  announced,  however,  the  in- 
tention of  occupying  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosf  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  reinforced,^  and  he  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  same  purpose  to  others.  By  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary the  time  for  renewed  aggressive  operations  seemed  to 
have  come. 

''Marshall's  division,"  the  Mexican  commissioners  wrote,  "arrived 
yesterday,  and  General  Scott,  as  the  English  charg^  d'affaires  told  us 
to-day,  can  no  longer  suspend  the  movements  for  military  occupation 
of  the  country  unless  he  has  complete  assurance  that  the  treaty  will 
be  signed."* 

Any  general  advance  of  the  American  troops  they  looked 
forward  to  with  dismay,  for  they  feared  it  would  dissipate 
whatever  sentiment  there  was  in  favor  of  peace;  and  their 
alarm  was  greatly  increased  by  the  news,  which  reached  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  that  the  state 
of  San  Luis  Potosf  had  "pronounced"  against  the  govern- 
ment at  Quer^taro.  It  was  also  reported  that  Guanajuato, 
Jalisco,  and  Zacatecas  would  join  in  the  movement. 

>  Marcy  to  Scott,  Oct.  6,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  62,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  138. 

*  Scott  to  Marcy,  Nov.  27,  1847;  iWd.,  140.  For  a  general  review  of  Scott's 
military  movements  during  the  period  following  the  capture  of  Mexico  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  his  Autobiography,  552-584,  and  Scott's  despatches  of 
Dec.  15  and  17,  1847,  and  Jan.  6,  1848,  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess., 
1060,  1046,  1061. 

*  Couto  and  others  to  Rosa,  Jan.  23,  1848;  Roa  Bdrcena,  602. 
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"As  your  Lordship  may  suppose/'  Doyle  wrote,  "this  event  has 
caused  great  consternation  among  the  Peace  party  in  this  Country; 
for  should  this  Revolution  even  partially  prove  successful,  the  hopes 
we  have  had  of  concluding  a  Peace,  will,  I  fear,  for  the  present  be 
destroyed.  The  General  Government  has  no  money  or  means  of 
resisting  this  movement,  and  other  States  may  soon  be  tempted  to 
follow  the  example  given  by  San  Luis,  unless  means  are  found  to  put 
it  down  at  once.  General  Scott  told  me  yesterday  he  was  determined 
to  March  upon  San  Luis,  and  defend  the  General  Government,  but 
even  this  step  might  prove  fatal  to  them,  as  their  existence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  would  then  be  guaranteed  by  the  Americans. 
.  .  .  Every  exertion  is  being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  them  to  resist  this  attempt  at  Revolution,  as  well  as  to  get 
the  Peace  signed  without  any  further  loss  of  time;  for  the  Peace  once 
signed,  events  might  take  a  very  different  turn  in  this  Country."* 

However,  the  attempted  revolution  in.San  Luis  failed  for 
lack  of  support — ^the handful  of  government  troopsstatfofted 
there  remaining  loyal.  So  the  anxious  days  passed  by,  but 
without  any  final  decision  from  Quer^taro  as  to  the  impor- 
tant matters  of  boundary  and  compensation.  But  while 
Pena  and  Rosa  shivered  on  the  brink,  much  time  and  labor 
had  been  devoted  by  the  commissioners  to  the  framing  of 
the  other  articles  of  the  treaty. 

"  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,"  wrote  Doyle,  "  what  importance  is 
attached  in  this  country  to  words,  and  the  Commissioners,  as  they 
said  to  me,  are  most  anxious  Mr.  Trist  should  not  alter  their  wording 
of  the  different  Articles,  as  they  were  not  afraid  of  their  substance 
being  ratified,  but  their  wording  might  present  great  difHculties. 
They  told  me  as  a  proof  of  this  that  the  Congress  refused  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  with  France,  because  in  mentioning  the  indemnity  of 
600,000  Dollars  to  be  paid  the  word  'Pagar'  was  used  instead  of 
'Entregar.'"' 

Doyle,  it  seems,  had  constantly  been  consulted  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  was  appealed  to  on  both  sides;  but 
there  was  only  one  detail  concerning  which  he  showed  much 

»  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Jan.  19,  1848,  No.  12;  F.  0.  MSS.  See  also  Trist  to 
Buchanan,  Jan.  12,  1848;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  278. 

«  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Jan.  14,  1848,  No.  10;  F.  0.  MSS.  Pagar^  to  pay. 
ErUregar^  to  deliver.  Trist's  account  of  the  method  of  drafting  the  treaty 
will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  288. 
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interest,  and  that  was  the  proposed  right  of  transit  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Mackintosh,  the  British  consul, 
had  a  concession  at  Tehuantepec  which  he  considered  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Trist  talked  it  over  with  Mackintosh 
(who  suggested  selling  his  rights  to  the  United  States),  but 
did  not  press  the  point  with  the  commissioners,  and  nothjjpg 
was  said  about  it  in  the  treaty  as  drafted. 

Trigt^  h^yevey,  pould  doubtless  have  g^ot  this  or  anythinj^ 
else^hejngallj^ 

exert  pressure;  was  one  of  extraordinary  diplomatic  strength. 
In  Ike  first  pla^"e7^te'm^  that  he  was  acting  in '6|5Sh 

defiance  of  orders  was  of  great  value,  f or  |^a  cQ\t)j /ilwRya 
threaten  to  drop  the  negotiations  in  compliance  with  his  in- 
structions  if  the  demands  he  made  were  not  agreed  to. 
Again,  his  distance  from  Washington  was  an  advantage,  as 
he  could  refuse  to  permit  the  delay  of  a  reference  for  further 
instructions;  and,  indeed,  it  was  apparent  that  if  he  had 
asked  for  instructions,  the  reply  would  have  been  only, 
reiterated  order  to  return  home.  An4  fcaUy  the  bac^iig  of 
Scott's  smaUjDut  highly  efiident  army,  capable  of  rapidly 
oViiiTunning  nearly  the  whole  of  T^exico,  gave  weight  to  his 

WOTds. 

'oy  the  last  week  in  January  the  discussions  of  the  com- 
missioners were  concluded.  Nothing  remained  to  be  said. 
The  form  of  the  treaty  was  settled,  and  all  that  was  needed 
was  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  at  Quer6- 
taro.^  Nearly  two  months  had  by  this  time  elapsed  since 
Trist  had  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  would  not 
obey  the  order  for  his  recall;  and  it  was  evident  that  new  and 
more  imperative  orders  might  come  from  Washington  at  any 
moment.  Scott  might  be  ordered  to  place  him  under  arrest 
and  send  him  out  of  the  country;  and  if  the  treaty,  over 
which  so  much  time  had  been  spent  was  to  be  signed  at  all, 
it  must  evidently  be  done  at  once.    Trist  therefore  waited 


*  "The  treaty  agreed  upon  between  myself  and  the  Mexican  plenipotentiaries 
will,  according  to  every  probability,  be  signed  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
an  express  which  has  just  been  despatched  to  Quer^taro." — (Trist  to  Buchanan. 
Jan.  25,  1848;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  280.) 
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hopefully,  but  undoubtedly  with  nervous  anxiety,  the  cou- 
rier's return  from  Quer6taro. 

The  courier,  however,  bore  disappointing  news.  Under 
date  of  January  26,  Rosa  wrote  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioners to  sign  the  treaty  on  condition  that  the  boimdaiy 
line  was  run  so  as  to  leave  Lower  Calif omia  connected  with 
Sonora  by  land;  that  no  part  of  Sonora  or  Chihuahua  should 
be  included  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States;  that  all  hos- 
tilities should  cease,  and  the  invaders  should  withdraw  from 
the  capital  immediately  on  the  signature  of  the  treaty;  that 
all  government  revenues  should  at  once  be  turned  over  to 
Mexico,  and  all  military  exactions  should  cease;  and  that  the 
commi^oners  should  manage  to  have  advai^ces  made  at 
once,  on  accoimt  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  enable  the  government  to  sustain  itself. 

"The  government/'  so  Rosa  informed  the  Mexican  representa- 
tives, "will  never  agree  to  close  the  negotiations  without  having  here, 
at  Quer^taro,  under  its  control,  the  sum  of  300  to  400,000  dollars  and 
a  positive  assurance  of  receiving  200,000  dollars  every  month  after- 
wards, for  a  period  of  three  months.  Without  sums  as  large  as  these, 
to  enable  it  to  face  the  difficulties  that  will  arise  upon  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  the  government  is  certain  to  be  overturned  within  a 
few  days.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  to  you  on  this  subject 
Not  I  alone,  but  many  impartial  men  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
the  matter,  are  certain  that  the  government  will  inevitably  succumb 
to  anarchy  unless  it  has  at  its  command,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  is 
concluded,  such  adequate  and  assured  resources  as  will  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  authority."* 

On  the  following  day  both  Peiia  y  Pena  and  Rosa  wrote 
again,  having  evidently  received  later  intelligence  from  the 
commissioners.  The  explanations  received  in  regard  to  the 
boundary,  they  said,  satisfied  them  that  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua were  left  intact ;  and  as  to  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid,  they  authorized  the  commissioners  to  settle 
that.  But  they  still  insisted  on  the  necessijy^gf  i^fctaiEm 
immediate  cash. 

^  Rosa  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  26, 1S48;  extract  in  Roa  B&rcena,  604. 
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''I  am  now,"  said  Rosa,  "drafting  the  full  and  final  instructions 
which  are  to  be  sent  you;  but  I  find  myself  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
telling  you  that  I  shall  never  sign  these  instructions  unless  the  govern- 
ment has  first  been  assured  of  getting  the  funds  referred  to.  .  .  .  The 
government  sorrowfully  resigns  itself  to  making  peace  in  order  to 
avoid  greater  evils;  but  these  evils  will  not  be  avoided  if  the  war  of 
invasion  is  to  be  succeeded  by  civil  war,  and  the  present  administra- 
tion is  left  without  means  to  repress  sedition."  ^ 

Trist  must  have  received  from  Thornton  some  advance 
intimation  of  this  intransigeant  attitude  of  the  Mexican 
government,  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January  he  called  at  the  British  legation  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  decided  to  break  off  aH  negotiations  and 
leave  the  country  unless  the  treaty  were  signed  at  once. 
He  told  Doyle  that  he  had  ui^ed  in  vain  the  danger  of 
delay,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  only  wait  '^a  rea- 
sonable time"  for  the  arrival  of  another  courier  from 
Quer^taro. 

**  He  then  said  to  me,"  Doyle  reported,  "  he  saw  clearly  they  did  not 
give  sufficient  credit  to  what  he  had  so  frequently  urged,  namely,  the 
danger  of  delay,  and  he  concluded  by  asking  me  if  I  would  take  upon 
myself  to  see  the  Commissioners,  and  convey  the  above  Message  to 
them,  as  he  thought  my  doing  so  might  be  the  means  of  inducing 
them  to  act  at  once,  as  they  would  place  reliance  on  what  I  might  say 
to  them,  respecting  the  very  serious  risk  they  were  running." 

Doyle  saw  the  commissioners  next  morning  (January  29), 
but  was  told  they  were  still  without  authority  from  Quer6- 
taro  to  meet  Trist's  demands,  and  they  begged  for  more 
time,  "promising  to  write  in  such  terms  to  their  Government 
as  would  ensure  a  decided  answer  with  the  least  possible 
delay."  Trigt,  however,  professed  himself  unwilling  to  wait. 
He  went  through  all  the  forms  of  stem  refusal  and  professed 
regret  at  the  frustration  of  his  hopes;  but  finally  said  he 
would  send  an  official  note  to  the  commissioners  breaking 
off  negotiations,  while  at  the  same  time  Doyle  might  tell 
the  commissioners  confidentially  that  the  note  would  be 

^  Same  to  same,  Jan.  27,  1S48;  ibid.,  605. 
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withdrawn  if  they  were  ready  to  sign  the  treaty  on  the 
next  Tuesday  (the  first  of  February).* 

At  the  request  of  the  Mexican  commissioners  Doyle  helped 
matters  on  by  writing  a  private  note  to  Rosa,  the  Minister 
of  Relations,  to  give  him  a  statement  of  General  Scott's  in- 
tentions. In  a  recent  conversation,  said  Doyle,  Scott  had 
explained  the  difficulties  of  his  position — the  orders  he  had 
received  from  Washington,  the  notorious  fact  of  his  being 
poUtically  opposed  to  the  administration,  and  the  urgency 
of  some  of  his  officers  for  a  forward  movement.  General 
Scott,  according  to  Doyle,  had  added — 

**  that  hitherto  he  had  been  able  to  delay  sending  troops  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Country,  but  as  a  fresh  reinforcement  had  now  arrived 
under  General  Marshall,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so;  unless,  as  he 
hinted  to  me,  he  might  be  able  to  come  to  another  determination,  from 
the  fact  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  signed. 

"The  General  further  added  that  much  as  he  should  regret  being 
obliged  to  take  such  a  step,  yet  his  orders  were  most  peremptory  to 
March  upon  Quer^taro,  and  not  to  allow  the  General  Government  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  itself  in  any  other  point  of  the  Republic. 
...  I  ought  to  add  that  General  Scott  has  hitherto  invariably  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  determination  to  maintain  the  present  Government 
of  this  Country  against  all  Revolutionary  Movements,  and  should  he 
take  the  above  step,  it  will  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  strict  orders 
he  has  already  received  from  his  Government."  * 

The  same  courier  that  bore  Doyle's  terrifying  announce 
ment  of  Scott's  intention  to  march  forthwith  to  Querftaro 
in  order  to  disperse  the  provisional  government,  also  bore 
an  agitated  letter  from  the  commissioners.  They  had  not 
been  able,  they  said,  to  get  Trist  to  agree  to  the  evacuation 

*  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Feb.  1,  1848,  No.  13;  F.  0.  MSS. 

*  Doyle  to  Rosa,  Jan.  29,  1848;  copy  enclosed  with  Doyle's  No.  13;  ibid. 
The  War  Department,  however,  had  not  given  Scott  orders  to  n^^arch  on 
Querdtaro  or  to  break  up  the  existing  government.  Marcy's  latest  instruc- 
tions were  very  general.  Scott  was  to  occupy  the  country  in  order  to  collect 
taxes,  and  "deprive  the  enemy  of  the  means  of  organizing  further  resistance *'; 
but  what  parts  should  first  be  occupied  was  expressly  left  to  Scott's  judgment. 
— (Marcy  to  Scott,  Dec.  14,  1847;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  145.) 
Whether  Scott  deliberately  misstated  the  facts  to  Doyle,  or  whether  Doyle 
misunderstood  him,  or  whether  Doyle  deliberately  misstated  the  facts  to 
Rosa,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine. 
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of  the  capital,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  public  revenues 
immediately  on  the  signature  of  the  treaty;  but  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty,  providing  for  a  military  convention  in 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  administration  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of 
military  occupation  would  permit,  would,  they  thought,  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  They  beUeved  that  the  treaty, 
while  it  bore  the  character  of  a  national  misfortune,  had  cer- 
tainly nothing  dishonorable  in  it.  The  government  must 
now  definitely  decide,  for  the  commissioners  were  of  opinion 
that  Trist  could  really  wait  no  longer. 

"We  regret,"  they  continued,  "beyond  anything  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment can  imagine,  that  matters  should  have  come  to  this  point, 
and  that  Mr.  Trist's  exigencies,  which  he  has  never  expressed  with  so 
much  heat,  should  give  rise  to  unfavorable  impressions  which  we  would 
wish  to  avoid — all  the  more  because  we  are  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  this  business  and  the  difficulties  the  supreme  government  has  had 
in  giving  us  its  definite  orders.  If  we  do  not  receive  them  by  Tuesday, 
or  if  by  Sbme  misfortune,  which  is  to  be  apprehended,  letters  come 
from  Washington,  the  negotiation  will  be  broken  off  according  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Trist  and  the  English  charg^  d'affaires."  ^ 

The  conmiissioners  were  also,  it  seems,  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  {habian  creido  que  no  era  decoroso)  to 
ask  for  pecuniary  assistance  before  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  but  they  had  received  proposals  from  bankers  to 
make  a  loan  of  as  much  as  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.* 

U^der  this  pressure  from  the  Mexican  commissioners  and 
the  British  charge  d'affaires.  President  PeSa  y  Pena  gave 
^yT"'  Oh  the  last  day  of  January  his  Secretary  of  State  in- 
structed the  conimissibnefs  that  they  might  sign  the  treaty 
in  the  form  agreed  upon  with  Trist.  To  break  off  negotia- 
tions, he  explained, 

"would  involve  too  seriously  the  existence  of  Mexico  as  a  nation,  and 
the  government  will  never  take  upon  itself  the  terrible  responsibility 

^  Couto  and  others  to  Rosa,  Jan.  29,  1848;  extracts  in  Roa  B^rcena,  602. 
«  /Wd.,  606. 
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of  continuing  the  war  in  the  condition  of  disorganization  in  whidi 
many  of  the  states  find  themselves — whether  because  they  have  been 
invaded,  or  because  of  the  threats  of  revolution  which  have  appeared 
in  them.  .  .  .  These  motives;  the  extreme  scantiness  of  resources  to 
which  the  government  finds  itself  reduoedf;  £e  prol>aI)iIily  ~  1bi€  the 
United  States  may  prove  every  day  more  exacting  and  more  esig- 
gerated  in  their  demands;  the  duty  of  saving  the  nationality  <^M«doo 
at  all  costs;  the  consideration  that  the  treaty,  grievous  as  it  is  for  the 
republic  by  reason  of  the  fatal  circumstances,  does  not  contain  a  sin- 
gle condition  dishonorable  to  Mexico;  the  duty  imposed  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  from  which  the  country  is 
su£Fering,  and  of  checking  the  projects  of  annexation  to  Northern 
America,  which  are  apparent  even  in  the  capital  of  the  republic;  these 
reasons,  and  many  others  which  the  government  will  in  due  season 
expound  to  the  nation,  compel  His  Excellency  the  provisional  Presi- 
dent to  close  the  negotiations,  by  authorizing  you,  as  he  does  hereby 
authorize  you,  to  sign  the  treaty  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon 
the  country,  in  view  of  the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
situated." » 

The  messenger  who  left  Quer^taro  on  the  thirty-first  of 
January  bearing  this  final  surrender  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment rode  fast;  for  the  himdred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
capital  were  covered  before  the  close  of  the  next  day,  and 
the  instructions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners on  the  evening  of  the  important  Tuesday,  the  first  of 
February.  It  may  safely  be  gs^ymed  that  the  commissioners 
lost  no  time  in  notifying  Trist  of  their  readijij^aip.ggir.  "* 

For  some  reason.it  was  ilQtfi]7nined  that  the  treaty  should 
not  be  formally  executed  in  the  capital.  Doyle  wrote  to  his 
government  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners,* and  the  neighboring  town  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the 
seat  of  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Guacialupe,  whose 
miraculous  image  was  venerated  by  all  Mexicans,  was  se- 
lected as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  concluding  cere- 
mony which,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  labor  of  completing  and  examining  the  five  original 
copies  of  the  treaty  in  English  and  Spanish  doubtless  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  Wednesday,  the  second  of  Febru- 

>  Ibid,,  606. 

s  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Feb.  2,  1848,  No.  14;  F.  0.  MSS. 
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ary;  but  late  on  that  afternoon  everything  was  ready,  so 
that  at  ax  p'olQckjthe  signatures  were  afl^ed.  and  the  pleni- 
potentiaries crossed  the  street  Trom  their  place  of  meeting 
to  the  great  church,  to  render  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  happy  termination  of  their  labors. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  TREATY  RATIFIED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  September, 
1847 — the  breaking  ofif  of  negotiations  for  peace,  the  stonn- 
ing  of  Chapultepec,  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
the  dispersal  of  Santa  Anna's  forces — ^had  evidently  marked 
the  be^ning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  progress  of  the  war; 
and  it  had  also  evidently  become  incumbent  on  the  Ameri- 
can administration  to  consider  what  poUcy  should  bejadpgted 
to  meet  the  new  conditions!!  tip  !to  this  time,  the  objectTJoT 
be  attained  was  the  destruction  of  the  organized  military 
forces  of  the  adversary.  Th^t  task  might  now  be  cozi^id- 
ered  finished,  for  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Mexican 
armies  coiiTd  not  be  seriously  regarded ;  and  the^question 
what  was  to  be  done  next  pressed  f  qr  an  ansger . 

The  administration,  as  we  have  seen,  had  decided  upon 
Trist's  recall  the  moment  they  learned  of  his  concessions  to 
the  Mexican  commissioners  at  the  September  conferences; 
and  on  the  day  after  the  letter  to  that  effect  was  despatched, 
the  President  sat  down  to  draft  the  paragraphs  of  his  annual 
message,  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  relation  to  the  war.  The  main  outlines  of  his 
recommendations  were  soon  definitely  fixed;  and  they  were 
not  varied  in  all  the  subsequent  correction,  revision,  enlarge- 
ment, and  editing  which  the  message  received  before  publi- 
cation. After  meditating  five  days  on  the  subject,  the 
President  was  able  to  present  his  views  to  the  cabinet  for 
consideration,  and  with  the  remarkable  lucidity  which  his 
disLTj  frequently  exhibits,  he  summarized  them  thus : 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  state  these  views  in  detail.  They  were  in 
substance  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  increased  energ}', 

614 
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that  I  was  opposed  to  withdrawing  the  army  altogether,  or  retiring 
to  a  defensive  line,  but  that  I  was  in  favour  of  holding  all  the  ports,  \ 
towns.  Cities  and  Provinces  which  we  had  conquered,  of  pressing  for-   \ 
ward  our  Military  operations,  and  of  levying  contributions  upon  the     \ 
enemy  for  the  support  of  our  army.    I  was  in  favour,  also,  of  establish-      \ 
ing  more  stable  Governments  than  those  established  over  the  Cities  or 
Provinces  which  we  have  conquered,  by  the  right  of  conquest.     I  was 
in  favour,  also,  of  avowing  in  my  message  to  Congress  in  December 
next  that  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califomias  should  be 
retained  by  the  U.  S.  as  indemnity,  &  should  never  be  restored  to 
Mexico,  and  that  in  these  Provinces  permanent  territorial  Govern 
ments  should  be  established.    The  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  con- 
curring with  me  in  these  views."  * 


To  the  detailed  exposition  of  these  recommendations, 
which  were  repeatedly  discussed  in  cabinet  meetings,  the 
President  made  but  one  important  addition — the  result  of  a 
conversation  with  Buchanan.  As  finally  agreed  upon,  the 
paragraphs  in  the  annual  message  embodying  Buchanan's 
suggestion,  ran  as  follows: 

"  With  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by  contending  factions,  and 
a  government  subject  to  constant  changes,  by  successive  revolutions, 
the  continued  successes  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
peace.  In  such  event,  it  may  become  proper  for  our  commanding 
generals  in  the  field  to  give  encouragement  and  assurances  of  protec- 
tion to  the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  free  republican  government  of  their  own  choice,  able  and 
willing  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  be  just  to  them,  and  secure 
us  the  indemnity  we  demand.  .  .  . 

"If,  after  affording  this  encouragement  and  protection  ...  we 
shall  ultimately  fail,  th^n  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  in  pursuit  of  peace,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  her  country 
with  our  troops,  taking  the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own 
hands,  and  must  enforce  the  terms  which  our  honor  demands." 

Having  thus,  with  the  help  of  his  cabinet,  completed  the 
draft  of  his  annual  message,  the  President  read  the  para- 
graphs in  which  he  discussed  Mexican  affairs  to  Senators 
Cass,  Douglas,  Dix,  and  Tumey  (of  Tennessee) ;  to  Rhett, 
Stanton,  Boyd,  and  McLane,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

1  Polk's  Diary,  III,  189  (Oct.  12,  1847). 
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tives;  and  to  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Union. 
Such  suggestions  as  they  cared  to  make  were  carefuDy  con- 
sidered, and  the  much-edited  message  was  duly  sent  in  to 
Congress  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  December,  1847. 

The  President's  arguments  in  respect  to  the  futiu^  operar 
tions  of  the  army  in  Mexico  were  supplemented  by  a  vig- 
orous report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  Marcy 
took  up  and  discussed  in  detail  the  possible  lines  of  militaiy 
poUcy .  The  proposal  that  all  the  conquests  made  by^Ameri- 
can  arms  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Meacaiinterritory  before  any  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded — a  proposal  which  Tiad  aJrea^  t)(een 
seriously  made  by  some  well-ihlentioned  people  anowluch 
was  shortly  renewed  in  many  petitions  to  Congress:^;!!^^ 
missed  with  9Q^}tempt.  It  could  indeed  have  result^Rmy 
in*'aii'''TWl8!l^^  'prolongation  of  a  state  of  quasi-war  with 
Mexico. 

Three  modes  of  dealing  with  the  existing  situation  seemed 
to  Marcy  to  be  possible : 

^^    "  First,  to  take  and  hold  an  indemnity  line;  to  recede  from  all  places 
and  positions  now  occupied  in  advance  of  it,  and  cease  from  all  ag- 

•v   .  gressi ve  operations  beyond  that  line. 
^->»  "Second,  to  overrun  the  whole  country,  and  hold  all  the  principal 
places  in  it  by  permanent  garrisons;  and, 

X^  "  Third,  to  retain  what  we  now  possess,  open  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation into  the  interior,  and  extend  our  operations  to  other  important 
places,  as  our  means  and  the  prospect  of  advantages  shall  indicate, 
keeping  a  disposable  force  always  ready,  within  approachable  limits, 
to  annoy  the  enemy,  to  seize  supplies,  enforce  contributions,  and  frus- 
trate his  efforts  to  collect  means  and  assemble  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  protracting  the  war." 

Marcy  considered  that  the  first  _of  these  modes,  "  the  line 
policy/'  was  objectionable,  as  itjyould  j^gak^i^  the  induce- 
ments of  M.exipo  to  conclude  a  speedj;^  peace,  while  it  would 
not  result  in  any  lessening  of  expense.  Thp  «gfinp^  mode 
suggested  would  require  the  services  of  not  less  than  s^suty 
thousand- men  and  a  correspondingly  large  expenditiu^  of 
money.   The  third  mode,  whi(;ti  wa^s  ^^^Y  ^'^^  «P^^Tirl  ap- 
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rlilH  craduftl^y  wd  iwidiiy^yj-w^^  ^^^  one  he-  TocoDSk- 
tjPIPI^AmL  IJe  believed  that  in  extending  the  area  of  occupa- 
tion by  American  troops,  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  peace  would  be  made  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  war.  The  substance  of  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential classes  in  Mexico  had  hardly  been  touched. 

"As  the  Mexican  army  has  long  been  to  them  the  instrument  of 
oppression,  in  the  hands  of  their  successive  rulers,  its  destruction  has 
not  deeply  enlisted  their  sympathies  or  alarmed  their  fears.  Our 
army  has  afforded  them  better  protection  than  their  own;  and  thus, 
by  our  presence  and  our  forbearance,  they  have,  within  certain  limits, 
hitherto  escaped  exactions  from  either.  But  our  successes  have  now 
opened  the  way  to  act  upon  and  influence  those  who  probably  can,  if 
they  will,  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  By  making  them  suffer  the  usual 
calamities  of  war,  they  must  be  made  to  desire  peace." 

This  policy,  if  pursued,  would  require,  as  he  estimated,  an 
additional  force  of  ten  regular  regiments  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
war;  and  he  urged  that  legislation  authorizing  such  an  in- 
crease of  force  be  adopted  without  delay.^ 

The  thirtieth  Congress,  which  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1847,  was  nominally  Democratic 
in  the  Senate  by  a  good  majority;*  but  this  majority  included 
such  "insurgents"  as  Benton  and  Calhoun  and  Westcott  of 
Florida,  whose  votes  could  never  be  relied  on  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  House  of  Representatives  had  a  nominal 
Whig  majority  of  six;^  but  that  majority  was  even  more  un- 
certain than  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate,  for  it 
included,  besides  six  professed  abolitionists,  a  large  number 
of  Southern  Whigs  who  were  always  sure  to  vote  with  the 
Democrats  on  all  questions  in  any  way  relating  to  slavery. 
But  on  questions  of  patronage,  the  Whigs  stood  together  like 
a  rock;  and  having  elected  a  Whig  speaker,  a  Whig  clerk, 
and  two  Whig  chaplains,  the  House  of  Representatives 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  Sen.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  1  sees.,  60-64. 

*  There  were  at  first  thirty-two  Democrats  and  twenty-two  Whigs,  with  two 
vacancies  (Alabama  and  Texas) ;  and  these  being  filled  early  in  the  session  by 
Democrats  made  the  Senate  stand  thirty-four  to  twenty-two. 

*  One  hundred  and  seventeen  Whigs,  one  hundred  and  ten  Democrats,  and 
one  "native  American.'' 
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joined  the  Senate  in  the  customary  announcement  to  the 
President  that  they  were  ready  for  business. 

Upon  the  expectant  ears  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  President's  words  conveyed  a  message  d 
disappointment.  After  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  armies 
in  Mexico  and  the  taking  of  the  capital,  it  was  reasonably 
to  be  expected  that  some  assured  prospect  of  peace,  if  not 
the  actual  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  might  be  announced;  but 
the  President  offered  no  hope  of  any  end  to  the  war.  In- 
nt.mjj  TinMftFnoiinr^d^^  hffH  r^j^fiTiPTf  tha  terms 


of  peace  which  he  had  proposed — and  which  he  nowex- 
plained  agdjusUfied-'^jlgiiaitJ^enm^     to  recall  the  Xmer- 


ican  commissioner  and  to  notify  the  Mexican  government 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  no  fnrtiier^vertures 
of  pte8ge^wo3[3n5^^ 
stated  that  ie  woulil" be  ready  -,tgLjiic5ve^^imi^^ 

any  -y=Qpo^a1?^   y^h\ch    nnig]it._hp^m5i/lft    hy    MpyipOj  jwhlle 

warning  them  that  _their  ^b^Bafe- pcracverang^  must 
influence  4he  terms  whi(^  it  mi^t_bejififimfid-^oper  lo 
accept. 


[ehtly,  there  was  no  promise  of  peace  here.  N^otiar 
tions  seemed  to  have  been  ended  by  the  President  recall 
of  the  American  commissioner,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
expectation  of  their  being  renewed  by  Mexico  at  any  early 
day.  Moreover  the^sibyllinp.  poliry  W9S  to  be  adopted,  and 
a  refusaHo^  accept  the  tprmp  firpt  nffprf^d  wa^s  |^  hiRf oTTniyed 
by  raismg  the-Amerie^^demaftds.  But  these  firsr3eminds 
included  the  whole  of  CaHiomia  and  New  Mexico,  besides 
Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  President  had  expressly  said 
that  the  only  indemnity  Mexico  could  furnish  was  by  a  ces- 
sion of  land ;  and,  therefore,  if  the-American  demands  were 
to  be  raised,  the  boundaries. Jif-the-  UuiLed  Stafiesjvould  be 
still  furtherleldKrge^to^the  south.  How  far  they  would  be 
enlarged  would  manifestly  depend  (if  the  President's  views 
were  to  prevail)  on  Mexican  obstinacy;  and  it  was  easy  to 
argue  that  thisojiajjnacj^  might  ^y,  fiftlT^'^^  j^  ^U^  ^^  1^ 
the  President  to  be  rrmtpnji  w\\h  nothinrlrirn  than  thr  irhnlr 

lo  JNorthern  politicians,  ai^ 


exico. 
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of  slavery  expansion,  surji  iinliniiUil  (  ilr  iiijliujti  Iju  iii.inlli^ 

"Tt  is  not  suTpnsing,  thereiore '  tnat  for  neariy  three  months 
both  houses  should  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  animated 
debates"  in  which  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  past  and 
future,  was  the  principal  topic.  The  true  purpose  of  most 
of  the  speakers  was,  no  doubt,  the  hope  of  influencing  in 
some  measure  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  and  the 
pleasing  task  of  preparing  "ammunition"  for  that  campaign 
was  their  almost  avowed  intention.  But  grave  issues  were 
in  reality  involved,  although  there  was  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  unreality  about  these  debates,  since  they  wandered 
oflf  to  many  topics  that  had  no  relation  to  any  action 
which  Congress  was  then  called  upon  to  take,  and  dealt 
with  aQ  sorts  of  contingencies  which  might  never  arise,  and 
which,  in  fact,  never  did  arise. 

In  form,  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  up 
to  the  third  of  February,  1848,  were  upon  a  resolution  to 
refer  to  the  appropriate  committees  the  various  topics  treated 
in  the  President's  message;  and  in  the  unchartered  Uberty 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  there  was  ample  opportunity 
for  both  criticism  and  defence  of  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  party.  So  far  as  criticism  turned  on  the  future 
policy  to  be  observed  toward  Mexico,  it  was  necessarily 
vague  and  declamatory — for  the  President's  policy  had  been 
declared  by  him  to  be  dependent  on  what  Mexico  might  do. 
But  there  was  one  real  question  which  was  pressing  for 
decision  but  was  not  even  yet  apprehended  in  its  full  and 
sinister  significance,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  territory  to  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  Wilmot  proviso  debates  were,  therefore,  renewed,  for, 
although  the  very  possibility  of  peace  was  still  uncertain, 
the  President  had  declared  that  the  Califomias  and  New 
Mexico  would  be  retained  by  the  United  States  in  any  event. 
Three  courses  were  discussed,  namely:  To  exclude  slavery 
from  the  new  territories  altogether;  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  local  territorial  legislatures;  to  declare  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  meddle  with  the  question  itself 
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and  still  less  to  ddegate  such  a  power  to  any  territorial  leg- 
islature which  it  might  create.  Such  were  the  immena^ 
important  and  far-reaching  topics^  which,  in  the  coming 
decade,  were  to  be  more  and  more  the  subject  of  passionate 
differences. 

In  the  Senate,  the  debates  began  witii  a  xgsplutipo  of  Calr 
houn'^,  to  the  effectj^t  the  jja  of  CQnqugdQ£.^d  hold- 
ing '^  ^^  ^i^jQCn  °hi>H?^  <MltJbB-adflI!l£^  That  policy,  he 
declared,  was  the  final  and  certain  result  of  the  course  the 
administration  had  followed  for  the  past  two  years.  Cass 
pointed  to  the  President's  explicit  declaration  on  that  sub- 
ject in  his  annual  message: 

''  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me  as  an  object  of  the  war, 
to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  anni- 
hilate her  separate  exbtence  as  an  independent  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that  she  should  maintain  her  nation- 
ality, and,  under  a  good  government  adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a 
free,  independent  and  prosperous  nation." 

This  was  indeed  the  only  policy  which  any  responsible 
statesman  could  have  possibly  adopted;  but  Calhoun  in- 
sisted that  whatever  the  President's  intentions  might  be, 
his  actions  would  inevitably  lead  to  annexing  all  Mexico. 
And  so  Calhoun  set  up  his  man  of  straw  and  triumphantly 
knocked  him  over  in  a  speech  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared in  the  calm  leisure  of  a  South  Carolina  plantation. 
After  listening  politely,  the  Senate  laid  CaJhoim's  resolution 
on  the  table.^ 

Dickinson,  of  New  York,  brought  forward  a  more  practical 
subject  of  debate  in  resolutions  which  favored  the  acquisition 
of  territory  from  Mexico,  but  upon  condition  that  "  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein"  be  left  to  the 
local  legislatures.^  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  on  the  other  hand, 
offered  an  opposing  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  exclude  slavery  from 
territory  to  be  acquired.'     But  senators  found  a  wider  field 

»  Congressional  Globe,  XVII,  96-100.  *  Ibid,,  64. 

'  Ibid.,  241.  This  was,  of  course,  the  view  afterward  expromed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  caae. 
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for  discussion  in  the  so-called  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  which  for 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  afforded  occasion  for 
wearisome  iteration  of  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war, 
the  acts  of  the  administration,  and  the  policy  to  be  pm^ued 
in  the  future. 

While  Congress  was  thus  debating  the  multitudinous 
questions  which  had  already  arisen  out  of  the  war  and  in 
anticipation  the  still  more  numerous  and  more  serious  ques- 
tions which  were  likely  to  arise  out  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
administration  was  doing  nothing  to  bring  peace  about. 
They  were  vainly  waiting  in  the  hope  that  Mexico  might, 
of  her  own  accord,  and  by  some  more  or  less  established  gov- 
ernment, come  forward  with  proposals  on  which  a  treaty 
could  be  based;  but  they  took  no  steps  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  such  proposals,  beyond  instructing  Scott  to  for- 
ward promptly  to  Washington  any  offers  that  might  be 
made.  Scott's  days  in  command  of  the  army  were,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  numbered. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1847,  statements  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  Scott  and 
Trist  had  at  one  time  contemplated  paying  Santa  Anna  a 
bribe  of  a  million  dollars.  The  story  referred,  of  course,  to 
the  unofficial  negotiations  at  Puebla.^  It  was  confirmed  by 
a  private  letter  from  General  Pillow  to  the  President,  as 
well  as  by  the  testimony  of  returned  officers  from  the  army, 
who  gave  the  gossip  of  the  camp;  and  the  whole  cabinet, 
with  the  President,  "condemned  the  proceedings  unquali- 
fiedly," but  determined  to  wait  before  taking  any  decisive 
step  until  further  information  could  be  obtained. 

On  the  heels  of  this  unpleasant  story  came  a  series  of 
charges  by  Scott  against  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow,  and 
Colonel  Duncan,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  latter 
two  had  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  letters  to  the  news- 
papers claiming  undue  credit  for  themselves  and  disparaging 
the  commander-in-chief.  As  to  Worth,  the  charges  were 
based  on  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  sent  through  General  Scott,  accusing  the  latter  of  op- 

1  Polk's  Diary,  III,  251  (Dec.  18, 1847). 
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pressive  and  tyrannical  treatment  in  regard  to  this  same 
subject.    All  three  officers  had  been  put  under  arrest. 
The  President  accurately  summed  up  the  affair  thus: 

**  I  deplore  the  unfortunate  collisions  which  have  arisen  between  the 
Gen'l  officers  in  Mexico,  as  they  must  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
public  service.  They  have  been  produced,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  more  by  the  vanity  and  tyrannical  temper  of  Gen'l  Scott,  & 
his  want  of  prudence  and  common  sense,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
•  .  .  The  whole  difficulty  has  grown  out  of  letters  written  from  the 
army  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.,  in  which  Geni  S. 
is  not  made  the  exclusive  hero  of  the  War.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  merits  or  truth  of  these  letters,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  necessity  to  make  so  serious  an  affair  of  them  as  to  break  up 
the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  army  while  in  the  enemy's  country. 
The  whole  matter  is  most  unfortunate."  * 

The  next  day  after  recording  these  opinions  in  his  diary, 
the  President  received  a  visit  from  two  Democratic  senators— 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  Jefiferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi— who 
brought  a  sensible  letter  from  General  Twiggs,  in  which  the 
latter  expressed  the  opimon  that  "if  a  c^Lussioner with 
power  to  treat  was  now  in  Mexico  a  Treaty  might  be  con- 
cluded." ^  This  led  to  some  talk  about  Scott ;  and  both  Sena- 
tors expressed  the  opinion  "in  strong  and  decided  terms" 
that  Scott  ought  to  be  relieved  from  his  command.  As  to 
making  a  treaty,  Davis  (who  had  been  long  enough  in  Mexico 
to  learn  something  of  its  politics)  gave  the  President  excel- 
lent advice. 

"  Mr.  Davis  said,"  the  President  recorded,  "  that  if  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  by  Mexico  to  come  to  the  U.  S.,  the  Government 
which  appointed  them  would  probably  be  overthrown  before  they 
could .  come  here,  execute  their  mission,  and  return,  and  that  as 
likely  as  not  they  might  be  shot  as  traitors  to  their  country  when 
they  did  return;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  peace  was  to  have  a  person 
in  Mexico  authorized  to  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
which  might  arise  to  make  it  and  have  it  ratified  at  once."  * 

» Ibid.,  Ill,  266  (Dec.  30,  1847). 

*  Twiggs,  must,  of  course,  have  written  after  hearing  that  Trist  was  recalled, 
and  before  his  refusal  to  obey  orders  was  announced. 
» Polk's  Diary,  III,  270. 
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The  President  was  not,  however,  quite  ready  yet  to  adopt 
this  common-sense  view,  for  he  considered  that  thp>  first  fhino- 

fyJ^P  y^^l^^nrir^pliflKpH   wqa  jV^f^  p]ipprAflflinr^   ^f  fj^^^r^i^j.    who  had 

by  this  time  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  entire  cabinet. 
For  two  weeks  they  discussed  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  thorny  subject.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Scott 
must  go,  but  whether  General  Taylor  or  General  William  0. 
Butler  should  take  over  the  command,  involved  a  serious 
diflference  of  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  preferring 
Taylor.  The  President,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  But- 
ler, who  was  then  on  the  spot  and  next  in  rank  to  Scott.  It 
was  also  agreed  by  the  cabinet  that  Worth,  Pillow,  and 
Duncan  ought  to  be  released  from  arrest,  and  that  instead 
of  directing  them  to  appear  before  a  court-martial,  all  the 
charges,  including  those  in  reference  to  Scott's  bribing  Santa 
Anna,  should  be  referred  to  a  court  of  inquiry  to  sit  in 
Mexico  and  to  be  composed  of  officers  who  had  not  been  in 
Scott's  army  during  the  war  and  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered impartial.^ 

News  of  the  President's  actipn  reached  Mexico  just  aft( 
the^^igpatuQ^jot  the  treaty  of^Quadalupe  Hidalgo  and  w\ 
revived  by  Scott  with  an  indignation  which  he  toot  no 
pains  to  disguise.  He  chose  to  consider  himself  as  the  sole 
person  on  trial,  and  in  two  letters,  of  the  ninth  and  twenty- 
fourth  of  February, 2  he  wrote  in  the  most  injurious  language 
to  the  War  Department,  reviewing  his  services  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  recaUing,  as  he  said,  "some  of  the 

^  The  letters  to  Scott  and  the  orders  for  the  court  of  inquiry,  dated  Jan. 
13  and  17,  1S48,  are  printed  in  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1040-1046. 
The  court  was  composed  of  General  Towson  (paymaster-general).  General 
.Caleb  dishing  (recently  appointed  from  civil  life),  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Belknap,  of  the  fifth  regular  infantry.  The  court  sat  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
from  March  16  to  April  28,  1848,  and  in  the  United  States,  at  New  Orleans 
and  Frederick,  Maryland,  at  various  dates  up  to  July  1,  1848,  examining  the 
case  against  Pillow.  It  disapproved  his  conduct  in  some  respects,  but  con- 
cluded that  no  further  proceedings  were  called  for  by  the  interest  of  the  public 
service.  Scott  declined  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  regard  to  the  negotiations 
with  Santa  Anna  (apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  conduct  of  British  agents 
was  involved)  and  the  court  reported  that  it  was  without  proof  on  that  sub- 
ject. See  Quitman,  II,  31&-329;  Hitchcock,  326.  The  other  cases  were 
dropped. 

*  H.  R.  Doc.  60,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1087,  1218. 
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neglectS;  disappointments;  injuries;  and  rebukes''  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  since  he  left  Washington;  and 
accusing  the  administration  of  systematic  persecution.  To 
this  Marcy  replied  in  a  long  review  of  the  subject,  which 
pretty  efifectually  closed  all  discussion.^ 
It  was  while  the  cabinet  discussions  in  regard  to  Scott's 
were  still  going  on  that  the  first  intimations  were  re- 
vived of  Trist's  determination  to  disregard  the  orders  to 
jtum  home.  The  President  naturally  considered  the  in- 
formation "most  surprising."*  He  had  been  considering  a 
project  of  giving  General  Butler  full  powers  in  Trist's  place ,*• 
but  this  project  was  dropped  the  moment  it  appeared  that 
Trist  was  continuing  the  n^otiations.  Ten  days  passed 
without  any  action  by  the  President;  until,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  Trist's  long  letter,  in  which  he  definitely  an- 
nounced his  intentions,  was  received  in  Washington.^ 

"His  d^patch,"  Polk  noted  that  same  day,  "is  arrogant,  impudent, 
and  very  i^nUing^to4lls  lioverpiTlfnt,  °""^  """*  p>».^||«^ny  ^g^r^n^^,^ 
to  the  President.  He  admits  he  is  acting  without  authority  and  in 
violation  of  the  positive  order  recalling  him.  It  is  manifest  to  me 
that  he  has  become  the  tool  of  Gen'l  Scott  and  his  menial  instrument, 
and  that  the  paper  was  written  at  Scott's  instance  and  dictation.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  felt  so  indignant,  and  the  whole  Cabinet  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  I  felt.  I  told  Mr.  Buchanan  that  the  paper 
was  so  insulting  and  contemptably  base  that  it  required  no  lengthy 
answer,  but  that  it  did  require  a  short,  but  stem  and  decided  re- 
buke, and  directed  him  to  prepare  such  a  reply.  I  directed  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  write  at  once  to  Maj'r  Gen'l  Butler,  directing 
him,  if  Mr.  Trist  was  still  with  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  army,  to 
order  him  off,  and  to  inform  the  authorities  of  Mexico  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  treat.  If  there  was  any  legal  provision  for  his  punish- 
ment he  ought  to  be  severely  handled.  He  has  acted  worse  than  any 
man  in  the  public  employe  wK^m  I  ^qvo  t^-^'^r  Irnown — ^m  #<fnnit4<Ji 
proves  that  he  is  destitute  of  honor  orjrinnplf,  nnd  tTifSrirr  hm 
proved  hiniseltto  be  a  veTyTbase  man."  ' 

1  Marcy  to  Scott,  April  21,  1848;  ibid.,  1227-1251. 
» Polk's  Diary,  III,  283,  286  (Jan.  4  and  5, 1848). 
« Ibid.,  274,  276,  280.  *  See  page  598,  above. 

» Polk's  Diary,  III,  300.     \Mien  Trist's  later  despatches  were  reoeived,  the 
President  thought  worse  of  Trist  than  ever.    He  found  these  despatches  "ar 
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The  proposed  letter  to  be  sent  to  General  Butler  proved, 
however,  a  difficult  one  to  write,  and  it  was  only  after  ten 
days'  consideration  that  a  satisfactory  form  was  agreed 
upon.^ 

The  next  news  from  Mexico  as  to  a  treaty  of  peace  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter  to  Buchanan  from  the  irre- 
pressible Colonel  Atocha,  of  whom  the  President  now  had  a 
very  poor  opinion. 

"  Attocha,"  the  President  wrote, "  is  a  great  scoundrel,  and  hb  letter 
contained  the  infamous  suggestion  that  he  should  be  furnished  with 
money  to  bribe  the  Mexican  Congress  to  induce  them  to  ratify  a 
Treaty  of  peace,  though  he  does  not  state  whether  a  Treaty  had  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Trist  or  not.  He  states  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Trist  had  said  that  he  had  such  a  fund,  and  says  he  had  not 
employed  the  proper  person  to  use  it.  If  Mr.  Trist  ever  made  such  a 
statement,  it  was  utterly  false.  He  had  no  fund  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. No  appropriation  of  the  kind  had  been  made,  and  no  such  idea 
ever  entered  my  head.  After  Mr.  Trist's  late  infamous  conduct,  I 
should,  however,  not  be  surprised  to  hear  anything  that  is  base  of 
him.  Attocha  in  his  letter  intimates  that  Gen'l  Scott  was  in  the 
sdheme  with  Mr.  Trist,  and  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  Santa  Anna 
when  he  agreed  to  the  armistice."^ 

But  in.  spite  of  all  this  irritating  news,  nothing  more  was. 
ddng  IbwarcJ.  replacing  Trist,  possibly  because  it  was  the 
President's  secret  Tibpe  that'  'fnst  might  yet  sign  a  treaty 
which  could  be  accepted— a  contingency  which  had  been  sug- 
gSted  and  discussed  with  the  cabinet  on  more  than  one 
occasion.' 

At  length,  on  Friday,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  a  con- 
fused telegram  in  cipher  was  received  from  Charleston,  which 
was  made  out  to  mean  that  Trist  had  signed  a  treaty  and 
was  on  his  way  with  it  to  Washington.'*  Late  on  the  next 
evening,  Saturday,  February  19,  the  treaty  itself  did  arrive,      . 

U  rogant,  highly  exceptionable,  and  even  of  an  insulting  character/'  and  he     J 
\  wrote  down  the  author  as  an  ''impudent  and  unqualified  scoundrel."    Ibid,, 
357,358. 

» Marcy  to  Butler,  Jan.  26,  1848;  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  146. 

*  Polk's  Diary f  III,  329.    Atocha  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Puebla  negotia- 

» Ibid.,  310,  313-317.  *  Ibid.,  344. 
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brought  not  by  Trist,  but  by  a  newspi^r  corTeq)ODdent, 
Mr.  James  L.  Freaner;  of  the  New  Orleans  Delia,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Trist  as  bearer  of  despatches;  and  Bu- 
chanan and  the  President  anxiously  and  hastily  read  it  over. 
A  more  careful  examination  next  day  by  the  President  and 
;he  members  of  his  cabinet  showed  that  the  treaty  in  its 
»sential. provisions — ^those  of  boundary  and  compensafaoii ^ 
o  Mexico — ^foBowi^  the  ^ei^ns  bft&e  iiifitnxctions  given  to 

Ciist  on  AiiciU6, 184  V 
The  boimdary  was  made  to  pursue  the  line  of  the  Rio 

Grande  from  its  mouth  ''to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
southern  boimdary  of  New  Mexico"  as  laid  down  on  Dis- 
tumell's  map;  and  was  to  run  thence  along  the  southern  and 
western  borders  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Gila  River,  then  down 
the  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  and  then,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  straight  across  country  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  one  league  south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego. 
The  compensation  to  be  paid  was  fifteen  million  dollars— 
three  millions  inmiediately  upon  ratification  by  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  and  the  remaining  twelve  millions  (with 
interest  at  six  per  cent)  at  subsequent  dates.  Trist  had 
been  authorized  to  go  as  high  as  twenty  millions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  all  of  the  unpaid  claims 
against  Mexico  which  had  been  decided  under  the  conven- 
tions of  April  11,  1839,  and  January  30,  1843,  as  well  as  all 
other  claims  of  American  citizens  which  might  have  arisen 
orior  to  February  2,  1848.  The  provisions  as  to  claims  fol- 
!  owed  closely  Buchanan's  projet. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  treaty  did  not,  in  general, 
seem  objectionable.    After  declaring  that — 

"the  boundary  line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  religiously 
respected  by  each  of  the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be 
made  therein,  except  by  the  express  and  full  consent  of  both  nations, 
lawfully  given  by  the  General  Government  of  each,  in  conformity 
with  its  own  constitution," 

^  As  to  these  instructions,  see  p.  425,  above.  The  provisions  therein  con- 
tained in  relation  to  boundary  were  modified  by  later  instructions,  dated 
July  19,  1847.— (See  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Cong.,  1  sess.,  81,  117.) 
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the  treaty  went  on  to  provide  for  the  free  passage  of  the 
Gulf  of  CaUf  omia  by  vessels  of  both  nations,  the  navigation 
of  the  Gila  and  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  other  local  matters,  and 
for  a  "firm  and  universal  peace."  It  was  next  agreed  that 
immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  a  military  con- 
vention should  be  entered  into  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  re-establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  places 
occupied  by  the  American  forces,  "  so  far  as  this  shall  be  per- 
mitted by  the  circumstances  of  miUtary  occupation."  When 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Mexico  the  blockade  was  to  be 
raised,  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  was  to  be 
begun,  and  "castles,  forts,  territories,  places  and  posses- 
sions" were  to  be  restored,  together  with  all  the  artillery  and 
other  pubhc  property  remaining  in  them.  Prisoners  of  war 
were  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  provided  for  the  treatment  of  Mexi- 
can citizens  resident  in  the  temtory  cededjto  thg^Cnited 
States  and- their  rights^  propprty, — These-idlizens  were  to 
be  "  incorporatedin  the  Union  of  the  United  States,"  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  acc6rdihg"tb  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States";  all  ecclesiastics  and  re- 
ligious corporatiTJnS^ were  to  enjoy  "the  most  ample  guar- 
antees"; all  buildings  and  property  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  to  be  protected;  and  Mexican  resi- 
dents in  the  ceded  districts  were  to  be  allowed  free  commu- 
nication with  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  even  though  the 
latter  might  reside  in  Mexico. 

Article  X  dealt  with  grants  of  land  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Mexican  authorities,  especially  in  Texas — Mexico 
declaring  that  no  grants  had  been  made  of  land  in  Texas 
since  March  2,  1836  (the  date  of  the  declaration  of  Texan 
independence),  or  elsewhere  in  the  ceded  territories  since 
May  13, 1846  (the  date  of  the  American  declaration  of  war). 

By  subsequent  articles  elaborate  provision  was  made  for 
control  by  the  United  States  of  marauding  Indians;  for  a 
revival,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
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merce  of  1831;  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  merchandifle 
imported  prior  to  the  complete  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
American  forces;  for  arbitration  in  case  of  future  differences; 
and  for  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  event  of  any  future 
war.  TTaej^tifications  were  to  be  exchanged  within  four 
months,  butl^^ao^additiuuaHgiJsecret  article^tte time 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  was  fixed  at  eight  months.^ 
On  the  day  after  the  treaty  was  received  in  Waahingtoni 
although  it  was  a  Simday,  a  cabinet  meeting  waa  held  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

''The  question  to  be  decided/'  as  the  President  noted,  ''was  stated, 
viz.,  whetlier  the  Treaty  should  be  rejected  by  me  or  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  A  free  discussion  ensued.  I  took  the  advice  of  the 
Cabinet  separately  and  individually.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Walker 
advised  that  I  should  reject  it.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr.  John- 
son, and  Mr.  Clifford  advised  that  I  should  accept  it  and  send  it  for 
ratification  to  the  Senate.  All  agreed  if  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  it 
should  be  with  a  recommendation  that  the  10th  article,  which  related 
to  grants  of  land  in  Texas,  and  in  the  territories  proposed  to  be  ceded 
to  the  U.  S.,  should  be  rejected.    I  reserved  my  opinion."  ■ 

Walker  was  probably  actuated  in  his  opposition  to  the 
treaty  by  his  desire  to  secure  more  territory  suited  for  slave 
labor,  Buchanan's  motives  may  have  been  more  compli- 
cated. As  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  now  that  the  treaty  was 
actually  made,  he  began  to  think  that  better  terms  might 
have  been  got  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  wait  and  try  again 
before  submitting  the  question  to  the  Senate.  A  rather 
an^y  colloquy  between  Polk  and  Buchanan  followed. 

"  I  cannot  help  laboring  under  the  conviction,"  the  President  wrote 
in  his  diary  the  next  day,  "that  the  true  reason  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
present  course  is  that  he  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
he  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  conquest  of  all  Mexico.  That  he  earnestly  wishes  me  to  send  the 
Treaty  to  the  Senate  against  his  advice,  I  am  fully  convinced,  not  from 
anything  he  has  said,  but  from  circumstances  &  his  general  bearing, 
I  do  not  doubt.  ...  If  it  was  received  well  by  the  country,  being  a 

^  The  text  of  the  treaty  as  signed,  both  in  English  and  Spanish,  will  be 
found  in  Sen.  Doc.  52,  30  Ck)ng.,  1  sess.,  3^-66. 
« Polk's  Diary,  III,  347. 
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member  of  my  administration,  he  would  not  be  injured  by  it  in  his 
Presidential  aspirations,  for  these  govern  all  his  opinions  acts  lately 
and;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  received  well,  he 
could  say  *I  advised  against  it/  "  * 

On  Monday,  February  21,  the  day  after  the  cabinet  dis- 
cussion; they  met  again,  and  the  Pyesident^^teted  that  he  had 
decided  tg^iubmit  the  treaty  toTthe  Senate,  wiflra-^com- 
Tni>nfl5i.tinrv4;ft-srfff4kfi  nnt  thft  \px\\\\  Rrr.iVTe.'  ^^^  reasons  were 

that  the  boyndmy  proposedconformed  to  the  instructions 
given  to  Trist  intheprevious^ril;  tllat  it  it  were  reg  nova 
he  wouJd^TJonsidsnriiesirable^to^emand  more  territory, 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  con- 
sent to  such  sacrifices;  thatifthejregi^^  by 
him,  Conpre^  might  vehL  TiWIy  fcfufio  to  gi'antmeg^::oi: 
mOT^^or  p-nnfjT^yiTig  f.tiP  wflj;  andJjjfj^J^^J^**^  event^  a 
WhifiLPf^dent  were  to  be  elected  the7oIlowinS"tfof^ber, 


JStud  country jmrid^jgltll  prubabiligriose  the  advi 
secured  by  the  -war.    He  coiwludedpy'^ay^  if  he 

-lyereaavHjtTTejMrfeg^wn  teigaSy-^^'^'^SQg^dag^pril, 

not  -aftft  hnw  thp  a/lmmiRtrfll^  mnlH  Im-^awgtSnpH  g     And 


later  in  the  day  he  prepared  a  message  to  the  Senate,  aided 
by  Mason,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  John  Quincy  Adams, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  whose  later  years  had 
been  so  much  engrossed  with  bitter  opposition  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  suddenly 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  at  the  very  time  when  the  fate  of  the  proposed  Mexi- 
can treaty  was  being  finally  decided  in  the  cabinet.  For  the 
next  forty-eight  hours  he  lay  speechless  and  unconscious  in 
the  Speaker's  room  at  the  Capitol,  and  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing-^ter  one  brief  moment  of  returning  consciousness — ^he 
expired  on  the  scene  of  his  most  recent  and  most  memorable 
public  labors.  The  consideration  of  the  treaty  involved  the 
re-examination  of  many  events  in  which  Adams  himself 
had  been  a  leading  actor,  and  of  many  topics  in  which  he  had 


1  im,,  350. 


« /Wrf.,  Ill,  347, 
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displayed  a  passionate  interest;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  for  a  few  weeks  the  fate  of 
the  measure  in  the  Senate  might  have  been  different. 

The  dramatic  circumstances  of  Adams's  fatal  seizure  nat- 
urally led  to  an  adjoimiment  of  the  Senate  on  bothiJie  Mon- 
day and  the  Tuesday,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  February  23  (while  the  ex-President  still 
lingered),  that  the  message  transmitting  the  treaty  could  be 
delivered.  The  message  was  short.  It  explained  how  Trist, 
in  spite  of  his  having  been  recalled,  as  stated  in  the  Presi. 
dent's  annual  message,  had  remained  in  Mexico,  and  that 
"  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,"  had  concluded  with  him  this  treaty. 
The  President  had  examined  it  "with  a  full  sense  of  the 
extraneous  circumstances  attending  its  conclusion  and  sig- 
nature," but  as  it  conformed  substantially  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  April,  1847,  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to 
submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  He  called 
attention  to  the  tenth  article  relating  to  the  public  lands  in 
Texas,  and  to  the  secret  article  extending  the  period  for 
exchange  of  ratifications  to  eight  months,  and  advised  that 
these  articles  be  rejected.  As  thus  amended,  the  treaty,  he 
said,  would  secure  indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  the 
claims  of  injured  American  citizens,  and  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  boundary  of  Texas;  while  "the  magnanimous 
forbearance''  exhibited  toward  Mexico  would,  it  was  hoped, 
insure  a  lasting  peace.  There  was  not  a  word  of  conamenda- 
tion  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon, 
the  President  left  the  entire  responsibility  to  his  constitu- 
tional advisers.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  diiSScult  position;  for 
in  his  annual  message  he  had  declared  that  the  obstinate 
prolongation  of  the  war  by  Mexico  called  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  terms  of  peace  first  offered,  and  he  was  now 
in  effect  urging  the  acceptance  of  those  same  terms  which 
he  had  declared  inadequate  only  three  months  before. 

The  terms  of  the  .treaty  were  not.  disclosed  to  the  public 
for  several  days,  but  the  fact  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed, 
3,nd  that  the  President  had  gone  so  far  as  to  submit  it  to  the 
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Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent  became  known  at  once. 
There  was  a  unanimous  expression  of  satisfaction  that  peace 
was  at  hand,  and  a  universal  chorus  of  advice  to  the  Senate 
from  new^apers  all  over  the  country  to  take  the  treaty 
whatever  it  might  be.  Nor  was  it  at  all  surprising  that  the 
public  cared  nothing  about  the  details  of  the  bargain.  The 
President  in  his  annual  message  had  very  clearly  stated 
the  main  features  which  any  treaty  must  contain  if  it  were 
to  meet  with  his  approval.  The  United  States  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  Califomias  and  New  Mexico  and  a 
great  deal  of  Mexican  territory  besides.  The  President  had 
declared  that  the  Califomias  and  New  Mexico  "never  should 
be  smrendered,"  and  it  was  therefore  safe  to  assume  that 
the  treaty  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Senate  accomplished 
that  object  at  least.  The  rest  was  of  less  consequence.  If 
the  war,  with  its  huge  expense  and  incessant  loss  of  life,  was 
ended  at  last,  if  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  recognized, 
and  if  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  were  acquired, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  fight  for,  and  no  reason  why  people 
in  general  should  trouble  themselves  about  detaik.  The 
only  persons  likely  to  find  fault  were  the  more  extreme 
opponents  of  slavery  extension;  and  as  they  had  all  along 
been  earnest  advocates  of  peace,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
suggest  any  generally  acceptable  alternative  if  the  treaty 
were  to  be  rejected. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  been  in  favor  of  accepting  any  treaty 
which  the  administration  might  submit,  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reasons  that  influenced  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Benton,  however,  was  able  to  discover  other  mo- 
tives which  he  believed  influenced  the  party  leaders.  The 
presidential  aspirants,  he  beUeved,  were  not  pleased  at  the 
great  miUtaiy  reputations  which  were  growing  up;  and  he 
suspected  that  powerful  influences  were  being  brought  to 
bear  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  "the  very  successes  of  which 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them."^  Who  these  influential 
presidential  aspirants  were  he  did  not  reveal.    Certainly 

1  Thirty  Yeoara'  View,  U,  710. 
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Taylor  and  Scott  and  Franklin  Pierce  and  Buchanan  and 
Webster  and  Benton  himself,  were  not  of  the  number. 

The  sentiments  of  the  country  must  have  become  pretty 
generally  imderstood  to  senators  when  they  met  again  on 
Monday^  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  after  their  adjourn- 
ment of  several  days  consequent  on  the  death  and  funeral 
ceremonies  of  Mr.  Adams.  But  on  that  day,  a  few  minutes 
before  the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  Sevier,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
called  at  the  White  House  bringing  the  disconcerting  intelli- 
gence that  the  conmiittee  had  decided  to  report  the  treaty 
adversely,  with  a  recommendation  that  ''an  imposing  com- 
mission" of  three  or  five  persons  be  sent  to  Mexico  to  n^o- 
tiate  a  new  treaty.  The  President  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  other  four  members  of  the  committee — ^Web- 
ster, Benton,  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Hann^an,  d 
Indiana — ^had  not  objected  to  the  treaty  itself,  but  to  its 
having  been  negotiated  by  Trist  after  being  recalled  as  com- 
missioner.^ The  President  told  Sevier  that  the  course 
proposed  was  extraordinaiy  and  such  as  could  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

"  I  told  him  I  condemned  the  insubordinate  &  insolent  conduct  of 
Mr.  Trist,  but  that  the  Treaty  itself  was  the  subject  for  consideration 
and  not  his  conduct,  and  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were 
such  as  could  be  accepted,  it  would  be  worse  than  an  idle  ceremony  to 
send  out  a  grand  commission  to  re-negotiate  the  same  Treaty.  I  told 
him,  also,  that  if  the  Senate  advised  me  to  send  out  such  a  commis- 
sion, I  hoped  they  would  advise  me  also  what  terms  they  would  accept 
I  consider  the  course  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  weak,  if  not  fac- 
tious, and  cannot  doubt  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Webster  is  to  defeat 
any  Treaty,  clamorous  as  the  Whig  party  profess  to  be  for  peace, 
until  after  the  next  Presidential  election.  ...  I  do  not  wonder  at 
his  course,  but  I  am  surprised  at  that  of  Mr.  Hannegan  and  Mr. 
Benton.  Extremes  sometimes  meet  and  act  eflPectively  for  negative 
purposes,  but  never  for  affirmative  purposes.  They  have  done  so  m 
this  instance.  Mr.  Webster  is  for  no  territory  and  Mr.  Hannegan  is 
for  all  Mexico,  and  for  opposite  reasons  both  will  oppose  the  Treaty. 

^  More  probably  the  committee  objected  because  Trist  had  not  been  duly 
nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — thus  wounding  the  Busceptibilities 
of  that  invariably  jealous  body. 
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It  b  difficult,  upon  any  rational  principle,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  anything  Col.  Benton  may  do."* 

The  committee,  after  hearing  from  the  President,  did  not 
persevere  in  their  purpose  to  make  an  adverse  report,  and 
when  the  Senate  went  into  executive  session  that  afternoon 
the  treaty  was  reported  without  recommendation. 

The  presentation  of  the  committee's  report  was  at  once 
followed  by  Webster's  moving  that  further  consideration  of 
the  President's  message  of  February  22, 1848,  be  postponed, 
and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  President  to  nominate 


mties  dije  ta  American  citizens."  Houston  followed  with 
preambles  and  a  resolution  which  recited  at  great  length 
that  Trist  was  without  authority;  that  the  instrument  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  was,  therefore,  "utterly  void  and  in- 
effectual"; that  there  was  ground  for  suspecting  interference 
by  British  agents;  that  the  ceded  territory  was  probably  cov- 
ered by  fraudulent  grants;  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
acquire  territory  as  far  south  as  Tampico  and  retain  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia  for  military  reasons;  and  that  the 
executive  had  power  to  send  properly  authorized  agents  of 
"intelligence  and  integrity"  to  Mexico.  The  paper  con- 
cluded by  a  proposal  that  "the  before  described  agreement 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate."  Thus  did  Massachusetts  and 
Texas  meet. 

All  through  the  executive  sessions  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday of  that  week,  a  debate  continued  on  Webster's  dila- 
tory motion.  Houston  wished  the  discussions  reported,  but 
his  motion  to  that  effect  was  voted  down,  and  no  record 
remains  of  the  course  of  the  debates;  but  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  the  views  of  senators  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
treaty,  or  rather  as  to  the  prudent  course  for  the  Senate  to 

*  Polk's  Diary,  III,  365.  The  President,  as  we  shall  see,  was  quite  right  in 
his  guess  as  to  Webster's  motives  and  the  course  of  two  out  of  the  three  sena- 
tors; for  Webster  and  Benton  both  voted  against  ratification.  Hannegan,  a 
Democrat,  and  Mangum,  a  Southern  Whig,  finally  voted  for  it,  as,  of  course, 
did  Sevier. 
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pursue,  were  pretty  fully  stated.  By  Thursday,  the  second 
of  March,  the  subject  was  fairly  exhausted,  and,  on  motion 
of  Mangunoi,  of  North  Carolina,  Webster's  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table  without  a  division.  Houston's  motion  for  re- 
jection was  not  considered,  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
treaty  was  begun. 

The  Senate  struck  out,  as  the  President  had  advised,  the 
tenth  article  as  to  grants  of  land  and  the  secret  article  ex- 
tending the  time  for  exchanging  ratifications.  It  also  struck 
out  the  ninth  article,  dealing  with  the  property  rights  of 
Mexican  citizens  in  the  ceded  territories  and  the  protection 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges,  and  substituted  the 
language  of  the  much  shorter  third  article  of  the  Louisiana 
Treaty.^  The  mode  of  pajring  the  twelve  million  dollars 
was  also  modified,  and  witLfiomejoitlMr  minor 
the  treaty  was  approved. 

Tnere^^^SaSreT  howeyerT  some  extremely  important  and 
si^ificant  but  misuccessf ul  -att^npte  to-  intiodiice  .ladual 
chaiiges.  The  first  of  these  was  a  proposal  by  Jefferson 
l)avis  to  amend  the  definition  of  the  boundary,  so  as  to 
include  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States  the  greater  part 
of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  the  whole  of  Coahuila  and  a 
large  part  of  Chihuahua.  This  was  decisively  beaten  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  11,  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Cass,  Mason 
of  Virginia,  and  Sevier,  voting  with  the  majority.  In  the 
minority  were  both  of  the  senators  from  Texas,  Dickinson,  of 
New  York,  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  one 
each  from  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  and  one  each 
from  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 

Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  then  offered  a  resolution  to  re- 
commit the  treaty,  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  provide  "a  satisfactory  establishment  of 
the  boundary  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  the  bay  and 
harbor  of  San  Francisco."  This  was  lost  by  a  strict  party 
vote  of  18  Whigs  against  30  Democrats. 

^  The  insertion  of  this  article  had  been  suggested  by  Buchanan  in  his  orig- 
inal instructions  to  Trist  in  April,  1847. 
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Badger^  of  North  Carolina,  another  Whig,  moved  to  strike 
out  from  the  description  of  the  boimdary  all  relating  to  the 
line  west  of  El  Paso,  his  pmpose  being  to  follow  this  up 
by  a  new  description  which  should  exclude,  from  the  terri- 
tory to  be  ceded,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Calif omia. 
This  motion  was  also  lost  by  a  vote  of  35  to  15,  three  Southern 
Whigs — ^Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Johnson,  of  Louisiana — ^voting  with  the  Democrats. 
The  motive  of  the  resolution  was,  of  course,  the  same  as 
that  of  Berrien's  motion  in  the  previous  session  of  Congress 
— ^to  prevent. a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  newly  acquired  territory  by  providing  that  no 
new  territory  should  be  acquired. 

"  I  was  of  the  opinion/'  Webster  explained  six  months  later, "  that 
thr  tnis  and  ncifn  policy  was,  to  shut  out  the  whole  question  by  getting 
territorv^jUuLthereby  keep  oflF  all  controversy." 

If  one-third  of  the  Senate  had  stood  firm  with  Webster, 
the  treaty  would  have  been  defeated — a  result  which  would, 
at  that  time,  have  gratified  him.  He  was  thereforeHSitler 
against  his  New  England  colleagues  who  did  not  support 
him. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "were  there  not  one  third?  Just  because  there 
were  four  New  England  Senators  voting  for  these  new  territories. 
That  is  the  reason.  ...  I  would  have  risked  anything,  rather  than 
have  been  a  participator  in  any  measure  which  should  have  a  tendency 
to  annex  Southern  territory  to  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  hope  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  all  future  time,  that  on  this  question  of  the 
accession  of  these  new  territories  of  almost  boundless  extent,  I  voted 
against  them,  and  against  the  treaty  which  contained  them."^ 

» Speech  at  Marahfield,  Sept.  1,  1848.  Water's  Worksy  II,  444.  The  four 
New  England  votes  cast  against  Badger's  motion  were  cast  by  the  four  Demo- 
crats from  New  England — two  from  Maine,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
from  Connecticut.  Von  Hoist,  who  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  a  bias  toward 
Polk's  administration,  says:  "Those  who  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  war  on  the  terms  offered,  were  more  far-seeing,  or  were  guided  by 
a  truer  instinct.  The  statesman  has  to  deal,  not  with  what  is  desirable,  but 
with  hard  stubborn  facts.  Wdt^ter's  policy  would  have  led,  not  to  peace 
without  territorial  acquisitions,  but  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  thus  to 
incomparably  greater  annexations  of  which  the  fatal  results  could  not  be 
toreioldJ'—iCanUUtdianal  HisUyry,  1846-1850,  345.) 
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The  vote  on  Badger's  motion  was  immediately  fallowed 
by  a  motion  by  Senator  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  who  jHXh 
posed  to  msert  at  the  end  of  the  descriptions  df  the  boundary 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  following  form:  "Provided  ^ere 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
territories  hereby  ceded,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 
This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  15  to  38,  the  minority  being  com- 
posed of  twelve  Northern  Whigs  and  three  Northern  Demo- 
crats— Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  Niles,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Dix,  of  New  York.  All  the  votes  from  the  South  and 
West  (except  one  Whig  vote  from  Ohio),  both  votes  from 
Maine  and  both  from  Pennsylvania,  were  included  in  the 
majority,  which  was  made  up  of  29  Democrats  and  9  Whigs, 
ffhe  result  was,  on  the  whole,  on  sectionaljathflr.tlian  on 

jl j>Bxty  Knes — the  South  a^d  West  being  opposed  to  the 

/northeastern  states.^ 

'  Thft  finar)  vntp^rm  rat^fjpgjjnn  nf  the  txeaty  was  taken  on 
Fri4ay ,  the  tenth  of  March.  There  were  38  votes  in  its 
favor  and  14  against— naiieli  more,  than  the,  necessary 
two-thirds.  An  analysis  of  this  final  vote  shows,  that  it 
was  neither  partisan  nor  sectional.  The  minority  was 
made  up  of  seven  Whigs  and  seven  Democrats.  Four 
senators,  who  were  probably  not  pleased  with  the  treaty, 
refrained  from  voting,  namely :  one  Democrat — Houston,  of 
Texas — and  three  WTiigs — Phelps,  of  Vermont,  Claji^on,  of 
Delaware,  and  Pearce,  of  Maryland.  If  all  four  had  voted 
against  the  treaty  it  would  still  have  been  ratified  by  38  to  18. 
Of  the  fourteen  votes  against  the  treaty,  f pur  came  from  the 
New  England  and  Middle  states  and  fourteen  from  the 
the  South  and  West.  Some  of  the  Southern  and  all  the 
Eastern  votes — as,  for  example,  those  of  Webster,  Berrien, 
and  Badger — were  cast  against  the  treaty  because  the 
United  States  acquired  too  much  new  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  presumably  all  of  the  Western  and  some  of  the 
Southern  votes  cast  against  the  treaty — as  those  of  Benton 

*  Webster  did  not  vote  on  this  motion;  nor  did  Houston,  of  Texas,  or  Westoott, 
of  Florida.    This  was  probably  a  ''pair.''    Otherwise,  every  senator  voted. 

\ 
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and  Douglas — ^were  so  cast  because  the  United  States  got 
too  little. 

ThQ..,jnaierityJj2LJ:ati6M^^  jfeSS^J  coBagrised 

twjml^rsix ^ D^mQ9)[afLfl  f^r>A  jy^Alyfj  ]Yp^"^ Malne/New 
Hampshire,  lUiode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  North;  Vii^ginia,  South  Carolina,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  in 
the  South:  and  Indiana  and  Michigan  in  the  West,  were 
united  in  its  favor.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas 
each  gave  the  treaty  a  single  vote.^ 

It  ia  reaaonqblv  e^-ftfn  thftt  thifi  Yftt^J&MidYlISBCuS^^^ 

the  sober  0{Hnion  of  t.hf^  P^y)^!^^  f|hmngrhn^1^  ^||^  TTpinn, 

^  Tlie  ittjuBction  of  secrecy  was  removed  from  the  proceedingB  of  the  Senate 
oo  tkis  treaity  and  the  docmnentt  accompanying  it  on  May  31, 1848,  and  they 
were  all  printed  aa  Senate  Executive  Document  52, 30  Cong.,  1  sesa. 
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CHAPTER  LI 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE 


Presidbnt  Polk  was  kept  pretty  accurately  inf onned  of 
the  progress  of  the  treaty  through  the  Senate,  and  some  days 
before  the  final  vote  he  learned  that  it  would  probably  be 
ratified  with  amendments.  But  what  view  the  Merican 
Congress  might  take  ol  the  ^^^^"^m^JOhug  grafted  v^n 
the  treaty  _w^  a  xnatter. 44x111  whifth  tht  Ainirflggjd  i^^ 
litiution  had  no  means  of  information,  and  wUchgavi  lllUch 
concern  to  the  President  and. still  mnrp.  t/^  }^\^  ^^yS^iS[  ,t^ 

.^tj^te.  Buchanan,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  con- 
tenomg  that  the  treaty  was  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  now  became  alarmed  lest  it  might  be  lost; 
and  it  is  evident  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
anxiety  upon  this  head.  Nobody  in  Washington  could  feel 
sure  that  the  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  which  related  to  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  or  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  religious  corporations,  might  not  prove  sufficient  to  turn 
the  majority  of  the  Mexican  Congress  against  ratification, 
and  a  failure  of  the  treaty  would  have  been  deeply  mortify- 
ing to  the  American  administration.  Probably  most  j)eople 
would  not  have  stopped  to  apportion  the  blame,  or  to  t^ 
^ct  that"all  changes  in  phraseology  were^the.  i?jiaik,flLthe 

"^  Senate  and  not  of.  the  PresidSPfiari'S^Tiis  adviooHL  but  they 
would  unquestionably  have  looked  wit]ijjnpatieiics.^d 
iudignalion  at  the  prolongation  of  a  war  of  which  every  one 

was  tired.  _. 

""  The  President  therefore  thought  it  important  to  send  the 
treaty  to  Mexico  by  the  hands  of  an  American  commissioner, 
who  could  explain  the  situation  clearly  and  persuade  the 

638 
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Mexicans  to  accept  the  modifications  made  by  the  Senate. 
After  consulting  the  cabinet  at  its  regular  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, the  seventh  of  March,  he  decided  to  intrust  the  com- 
mission to  Louis  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  retired  not 
quite  two  years  before  from  the  position  of  minister  to  Eng- 
land. McLane's  long  diplomatic  experience  and  other  com- 
mendable qualities  seemed  to  make  him  eminently  qualified 
for  the  duty;  but  he  was  no  longer  young  and  he  evidently 
feared  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  The  ill-health  of  his 
wife  was  made  an  excuse  for  declining  the  appointment. 

After  much  perplexity  the  President  on  Saturday,  the 
eleventh  of  March — ^the  day  after  the  Senate  had  advised 
ratification — again  discussed  the  subject  with  his  cabinet, 
and  reached  the  decision  to  in^ntr  iSmfttor  Snn>^,  ^^  Ar- 
tii.r,^gj^^oMinHprt.^iki.  t.hp  Tni««inn.  Sevier  was  chairman  of 
f.>iP^Ti^,f.p  pnmm jf j,Pi>  qu  Foreign  Relations,  and  at  m:^t 
refused,  on  several  obvious  groiiiidsT'^ut  the  President  in- 
sisted, and  after  a  day's  reflection  Sevier  consented  to  go. 
His  nomination  was  sent  in  to  the  Senate  on  the  foUbwing 
Tuesday,  with  that  of  Robert  M.  Walsh,  of  Pennsylvania — 
a  gentleman  who  had  served  as  secretaiy  of  the  legation 
in  Brazil  and  was  understood  to  read  and  write  both  French 
and  Spanish — as  secretary  of  the  conmiission.  Both  were 
confirmed  on  the  same  day;  and  in  the  meantime  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate  was  sent  to  General 
Butler  in  Mexico,  with  a  statement  that  the  letter  would 
be  followed  by  "a  conunissioner  invested  with  Plenipo- 
tentiary Powers"  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.^ 

The  instructions  to  Sevier  were  dated  just  a  week  after 
the  President  had  invited  him  to  go  to  Mexico.  They  began 
by  explaining  that  his  whole  duty  would  consist  "in  using 
every  honorable  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate;  and  this  with  the  least  practi- 
cable delay."  He  was  advised  to  perform  this  duty  as  much 
as  possible  by  personal  conferences,  and  to  avoid  diplomatic 
notes  which  might  lead  to  endless  discussions  and  indefinite 

1  Polk's  Diary,  III,  368-382. 
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delay;  and  he  was  furnished  with  an  outlme  of  the  argum^:^ 
which  might  safely  be  employed  to  prove  the  advantages  to 
Mexico  of  a  prompt  ending  of  the  war.  BuchanaB  again 
reverted  to  the  idea  of  '^  taking  the  full  measure  of  indemnity 
into  our  own  hands,",  which  he  had  induced  the  Pk^esidaiA 
to  embody  in  his  annual  message,  and  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  c(»nmrat  in  Congress. 

^  Should  the  war  be  renewed,"  Buchanan  wrote  in  the  instnictioiis  to 
Sevier,  "instead  of  purchasing  at  a  fair  price  a  portion  of  tbe  tmi- 
tories  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  conquer  and  which  are  now  in  our 
undisturbed  possession,  and  restoring  the  remainder  to  Meadco,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  appropriate*  without  pecuniary  compensation^  a 
just  and  ample  indenmity  in  Mexican  territory  for  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war." » 

At  the  same  time  a  note  was  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  in  which  the 
action  of  the  Senate  was  explained  and  each  of  the  seven 
amaidments  made  by  it  was  taken  up  in  turn  and  discussed. 
The  view  was  expressed  that  none  of  the  amendm^its  was 
of  such  a  character  that  the  Mexican  government  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  them.  The-tone  oL  the 
note  was  extremely  conciliatory. 

"It  affords  me"  said  Buchanan,  "sincere  satisfaction  to  observe 
that  none  of  the  leading  features  of  the  treaty  have  been  changed. 
Neither  the  delineation  of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  republics, 
nor  the  consideration  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  for  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  obligation  of  the  latter  to 
restrain  the  Indians  within  their  limits  from  committing  hostilities 
on  the  territories  of  Mexico,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  stipulation  of  na- 
tional importance  to  either  of  the  parties  has  been  stricken  bom  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate.  In  all  these  important  features  it  remains  sub- 
stantially as  it  was  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  negotiators."' 

1  Buchanan  to  Sevier,  March  18,  1848;  H.  R.  Doc.  50,  30  Cong.,  2  msb., 
47-52. 

'Buchanan  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  March  18,  1848;  ibid.j  42. 
The  draft  of  this  despatch  was  read  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  14,  and  for  the  next  two  days  there  was  constant  discussion  among  the 
members  of  the  administration  as  to  the  form  of  the  document  and  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  to  Sevier.    See  Polk's  Diary,  III,  383-388. 
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These  papers  had  been  drafted  and  eveiy  precaution 
seemed  to  have  been  tak^i  to  propitiate  or  persuade  the 
Mexican  Congress,  when  the  President  learned  on  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  that  ^vy^r  yy  aftriniiftfy  \W  so  much  so  that 
his  physician  had  refused  to  permit  any  one  to  visit  him. 
His  inmiediate  departure  was  obviously  out  of  the  question. 
After  consulting  Buchanan  it  was  agreed  that,  in  view  of 
the  danger  that  the  Mexican  government  might  refuse  to 
accept  the  Senate's  amendments^  another  appointment  must 
be  made  at  once.  ''It  was  a  case  of  emergency,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost/'  was  the  President's  conclusion;  and  he 
and  Buchanan  concurred  in  thinking  that  Nathan  HliiTord; 
the  Attorney-General,  wa&  the  fittest  person  for  the  post. 
Qlfford  *^^^J^^^  Jf  the  President  thought  it  necessary 
icr  the  puUic  service,  aiid  Sevier,  whose  condition  was  im- 
proved the  next  morning,  and  who  was  consulted  by  Bu- 
chanan, likewise  approved.  Accordingly  the  President  on 
Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  March,  nominated  Clifford  as 
associate  commissioner,  to  act  separately,  or  jointly  with 
Sevier,  in  case  the  latter  should  so  far  recover  as  to  be  able 
to  follow  and  join  him  in  Mexico.  The  nonunation  was  con- 
fiimed  at  once,  and  that  same  night  QliJSpxxLwd  Walsh  set 
crffJotMggco.^  Clifford  was  handed  the  instructions  whidi 
had  been  prepared  for  Sevier,  and  was  directed  to  act  in  all 
particulars  as  if  these  instructions  had  been  formally  ad- 
dressed to  Sevier  and  himself  jointly.*  He  reached  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  the  eleventh  of  April. 

Three  days  after  Clifford  left  Washington  the  New  York 
Herald,  by  one  of  those  pieces  of  "enterprise"  which  have 
done  so  much  to  discredit  American  journalism,  published 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  together  with  a  part  of  the  confidential 
correspondence  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate.  The 
President,  who  had  what  R.  L.  Stevenson  pleasantly  de- 
scribes as  the  Scottish  trait  of  valuing  a  secret  for  itself  and 
for  the  congenial  exercise  of  keeping  it,  was  extremely  in- 
dignant; but  there  was  really  good  reason  to  fear  lest  this 

» Ibid.,  Ill,  389-392. 

t  Buchanan  to  Cliffoid,  March  18^  1848;  H.  R.  Doo.  50, 30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  52. 
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publication,  if  reprinted  in  Mexico,  might  prejudice  the 
chances  of  ratification.  The  Senate  also  professed  indigna- 
tion and  instituted  an  inquiry  by  a  conunittee  as  to  the 
source  whence  the  Herald  obtained  its  information.  Nu- 
gent, the  newspaper  correspondent,  being  brought  before  the 
committee,  completely  exonerated  the  State  Department, 
but  refused  further  information.  He  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  there,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  matter  ended.^ 

Two  days  after  the  pubUcation  m  the  New  York  Herald 
Senator  Sevier  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  illness  that  he 
was  able  to  start  for  Mexico,  and,  travelling  rapidly,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  capital  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  only  four  days 
after  Clifford. 

Durmg  thepemdj2lja.Uttl£LD9.0i3e4]^^ 

uaaaluj;t&  iW&o^  XCTttb^  "''"'^'tinnfi  in  M'"'"""  mz.  ^ 

TPai^q^  practically  uncfiaiiged.  The  command  of  the  Ameri- 

can  army  had  been  tumea  Q^j^^^^^^^otf  to  Butiier>8ai||a 
Anna  had  finally  determined  |o  cease  Yrom^^  and 

haa  applied  lo  tie  govemmeni  for  a  pas^ortto  enaM6  him 
to  leave  the  country;  a  formal  armistice  had  been  adopted 
and  signed;  aiid  the  Mexican  Congress  was  still  without  a 
quorum.  These  were  facts  easily  learned  by  the  comm»^ 
sioners;  but  what  the  temper  of  the  Mexican  Congress  might 
prove  to  be  when  it  did  meet  was  a  matter  about  which  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  gain  any  satisfactory  assurances. 

Opinion  in  Mexico  was  evidently  much  divided  upon  the 
subject  of  peace  with  the  United  States;  but  people  in  gen- 
eral  had  very  Httle  knowledge  as  to  what  ITie  tgnns  agree(!h 
jupon  actually  were.  The  negotiations  ha3"t)i^n  conducl 
with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
two  or  three  days  after  they  were  concluded  that  the  Mexi- 
can newspapers  began  to  announce  that  a  treaty  of  some  sort 
had  been  signed,  although  they  were  quite  unable  to  state 
its  terms.  But  on  the  sixth  of  February  the  government 
had  thought  it  wise  to  make  an  official  statement.    On  that 

1  Polk's  Diary,  III,  398-414,  passim. 
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day  the  Minister  of  Relations  sent  a  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states  informing  them  of  the  bare 
fact  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
stating  that  he  would  give  them  complete  information  as 
soon  as  the  treaty  should  have  received  the  sanction  of 
CJongress.  For  the  most  part  the  replies  of  the  governors 
were  simple  acknowledgments  of  receipt,  although  some  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  any  treaty  with  the  United  States 
should  have  been  made,  and  that  its  text  should  not  have 
been  made  known.^ 

,  Why  the  government  persisted  in  a  policy  of  secrecy  is 
hard  to  see,  but  they  probably  believed  that  so  long  as  dis- 
cussion was  confined  to  the  broad  general  question  of  peace, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  continued  state  of  war,  on  the  other, 
the  result  was  more  likely  to  be  favorable  than  if  the  details 
of  the  adjustment  were  to  become  the  subject  of  newspaper 
debate. 

The  well-informed  British  legation  was  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  action  of  Congress,  though  the 
British  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  Mexico 
were  eager  to  see  the  negotiation  in  which  they  had  been  so 
deeply  concerned  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Writ- 
ing in  the  middle  of  February,  the  British  charg6  d'affaires 
said  that  the  signature  of  the  treaty  had  created  a  very  great 
sensation  throughout  Mexico. 

"The  Puro  or  Radical  party,"  he  continued,  "who  have  been  in- 
triguing underhand  a  good  deal  with  the  American  Authorities,  were 
taken  very  much  by  surprize  and  have  been  thrown  into  dismay  and 
are  trying  and  will  continue  to  try  to  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent ratification.  One  of  the  doctrines  they  have  been  preaching  has 
been  the  annexation  of  this  country  to  the  United  States,  as  the  only 
means  to  prevent  its  falling  into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy,  and  they 
were  the  real  authors  of  the  late  attempt  at  San  Luis  Potosi  to  get 
up  a  Revolution  against  the  General  Government,  but  which  has  for- 
tunately entirely  failed.  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty,  unless 
indeed  they  mismanage  the  matter  very  much."  * 

*  Roa  B^cena,  Invasion  Norte-Americanaj  619. 

s  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  Feb.  13, 1848,  No.  18;  F.  0.  M88. 
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Theafftriv^'nfly  ijotiofl^^ati^^  to  prevent  an* 
archy  ^y  **^r^^^'^"Cj;^]!l^ny  ^'^^  hardly  have  ocCTirred 
^^^QQ  io  any  one  outside  of  Mexico;  but  a  still  more  rttnaAiSle 
stp,te  Jc^  fading  was  iaraaled  by.  the  oppoattian  of  wei^tOHao 
Mexicans  to  the  evacuationof  their  countsybg^themvadm. 
Doyle  in  the  despatch  just  quoted  r^ers  as  foUows  totms 
attitude: 

"The  moment  is  looked  forward  to  with  dismay  wbea  the  Ameoh 
can  ^cufcea  ahaS  leave  tlus  Countty,  by  siicli  as  have  property  to  lose. 
They  all  fear  when  that  moment  arrives,  Revolution  upon  Itb  VuMlkm 
will  be  attempted,  especiafly  as  each  military  leader  w31  now  en- 
deavour to  get  hold  of  as  much  of  the  money  as  he  can,  which  is  to  be 
paid  as  indemnity  for  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States.  .  .  • 
During  the  late  negotiations,  on  several  occasions,  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners have  spoken  to  me  in  this  sense,  and  I  am  certain  this 
feeling  on  their  part  retarded  much  the  conclusion  of  the  IVeaty/^ 

.^    ,       So  strong  indeed  was  the  desire  to  have  Mexico  leauun 

adi.  dictator  aftn*  the  ratification  of  t£e~ticaiiy  c^  pesofe 
1^  amazing  plaif  IXsifiglSpaieT^'  a!fgnniitidfir*«f  an 
army  of  Americans,  to  be  recruited  from  the  men  discharged 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  which  Scott  thought  ''would  suffice 
to  hold  the  republic  in  tranquillity  and  prosperity.  .  .  . 
Being  already  in  possession  of  the  principal  forts,  arsenals, 
foundiys,  mines,  ports  of  entry  and  cities,  with  nearly  all 
the  arms  of  the  country,  it  was  not  doubted  that  a  very  gen- 
eral acquiescence  would  soon  have  followed."  Scott  states 
that  he  ''ultimately"  declined  the  overtures  made  to  him,v 
although  "highly  seductive  both  as  to  power  and  fortime."* 
The  same  feeling  of  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of 
the  troubles  of  the  past  thirty  years  of  native  Mexican  rule, 
served  also  to  strengthen  the  small  Royalist  party  throu^- 
out  the  coimtry;  and  if  a  more  capable  man  than  Paredes 
had  been  at  the  head  of  that  movement  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded— unless  indeed  the  government  of  the  United  States 
had  interposed  its  veto. 

1  Soott'a  AtU€hiography,  581-682. 
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But  as  Congress  could  not  yet  be  brou^t  together,  the 
first  duty  ci  the  government  after  signing  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  to  condude  a  fnrrjjjj  jurr^lgtigp^  jifr  flip  Ajs^' 

<»PJOTlT]TlMli3f^  *^^  treaty  had  provided  in  its  second 
ajude  that  a  convention  should  be  entered  into  forthwith 
for  ''a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities/'  in  order  that, 
in  the  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  ''constitu- 
tional order  may  be  re-established,  as  r^ards  the  political, 
administrative,  and  judicial  branches,  so  far  as  these  shall 
be  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  military  occupation"; 
but  for  several  days  the  Mexican  President  delayed  the  ap- 
pointment of  conmiissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tioe,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  seventeenth  of  February  that 
Generals  Mora  and  Quijano  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  called  upon  Scott. 

Scott  being  fully  aware  of  Trist's  disobedience  of  orders 
and  lack  of  power  to  conclude  any  treaty,  and  being  there- 
fore doubtful  of  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
it,  and  having  also  received  intimations  of  his  own  recall, 
fdt  some  embarrassment.  If  he  was  to  be  superseded  he 
wished  his  successor  to  take  the  responsibility  of  so  far 
recognizing  the  treaty  as  to  agree  to  an  armistice.^  But  this 
embarrassment  was  short-lived,  for  on  the  next  day  after 
Mora  and  Quijano  had  called  on  him  Scott  received  orders 
relieving  him  from  the  command  of  the  army,  so  that  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  an  armistice  necessarily 
devolved  on  General  Butler.  Butler,  who  felt  sure  of  Presi- 
dent Polk's  support,  did  not  hesitate  to  act,  and  appointed 
Generals  WortLand  Smith  as  the  American  representatives; 
but  although  the  negotiation  should  have  been  a  simple 
matter,  and  was  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Mexican  government,  the  business  dragged  along  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  month. 

It  was  difficult  for  American  and  English  observers  to 
understand  why  so  much  time  should  be  consumed. 

''This  extraordinary  apathy  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  this 
country,"  wrote  the  British  charg^  d'affaires,  "seems  unaccountable 

^  Hitohcock,  319. 
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to  the  Americans,  who  are  precisely  the  contrary  of  the  Mexicans^  and 
General  Butler,  from  not  knowing  their  character,  canpot,  I  perceive, 
entirely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  there  being  some  want  of  good 
faith  in  such  conduct.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  as  I  know  how 
really  anxious  they  are  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  perceive  that  severe  as  the  lesson  has  been  which  the 
Mexicans  have  received,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  much  profited 
by  it.  The  same  system  of  putting  oflf  every  thing  is  continued.  Eveiy 
body  complains  of  the  Government,  and  nobody  comes  forward  to 
assist  in  its  difficulties.  Every  body  is  alarmed  for  fear  of  comfffo- 
mising  themselves, — (that  one  word ' compromiso,'  which  is  always  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Mexican,  has  been  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils  of  this  country) ;  and  as  yet  every  thing  tends  to  shew  that  unless 
some  entirely  unforeseen  event  should  take  place,  this  country  wiD 
fall  into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  whenever  the  Ammcans  leave 
it." » 

After  the  agreement  was  signed  another  eight  days  elapsed 
before  the  ratification  was  returned  from  Quer^taro,  but 
finally  the  armistice  went  into  effect;  five  weeks  after  tJgn^  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty.  It  provided  for  a  i^nerd_suroen8i^ 
of  hostilities  throughout  the  whole  of  t^  repubuc^^^^^^flBB^ 
troops  on  each  side  to  remam  in  the  position  which  they  then 
occupied.  With  a  view  to  re-establishing  constitutional 
order  it  was  agreed  that  in  all  places  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  Mexican  citizens  should  be  free  to  exercise  their 
political  rights  and  to  elect  oflBcials  and  representatives  as 
provided  by  existing  law.  At  the  time  of  an  election  in  any 
city  or  place  occupied  by  American  troops,  the  miUtary  com- 
mander was  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  his  forces  from  such 
city  during  the  hours  fixed  for  the  election,  leaving  only 
sufficient  guards  for  the  quarters,  magazines,  hospitals,  and 
lodgings  of  the  troops ;  and  no  person  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  to  interrupt  or  intervene  in  any  manner  in 
such  elections.  With  certain  specified  exceptions  (particu- 
larly duties  on  imports)  the  Mexican  authorities  were  to  col- 
lect taxes;  public  offices  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  local 
authorities;  the  civil  courts  were  to  be  freely  opened;  the 
military  or  civil  tribunals  established  in  Mexico  by  American 

»  Doyle  to  Palmerston,  March  14,  1848,  No.  29;  F.  0.  M8S. 
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authority  were  only  to  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  some 
person  connected  with  the  American  army  was  concerned; 
and  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere  a  Mexican  police 
force  was  to  be  organized. 

Most  important  of  all  for  the  Mexican  government  was 
the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  agreement;  which  provided  that 
either  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  bound  to 
disperse  any  reunion  of  armed  men  who  might  collect  in 
any  place  within  the  republic  of  Mexico  with  the  view  to 
committing  unauthorized  hostilities^  and  that  the  carrying 
out  of  this  obligation  should  not  be  considered  as  a  breach 
of  the  armistice.^  These  provisions  virtually  conferred  upon 
General  Butler  the  power  to  put  down  all  attempts  at  revo- 
lution in  any  part  of  Mexico,  and  must  have  proved  of 
inunense  potential  value  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Quer^taro  government.  Two  small  attempts  at  San  Luis 
Potosf  and  Zacatecas  were  put  down  without  American 
assistance,  and  other  threatened  risings  at  Oaxaca  and 
Guadalajara  were  likewise  suppressed  without  the  least 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile  constant  discussion  as  to  the  policy  of  making 
peace  went  on  in  the  publio  press,  Imti^hfi  ppjpnsjj-inn  to 
-tgtil^illfi:  thetreaty  found  little  support.  Men  like  Rej6n 
contended  tKat  Trist  had  no  authority  to  represent  the 
United  States;  that  the  treaty  would  merely  postpone  fur- 
ther losses  of  territory;  that  neither  the  executive  nor  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  had  any  power  to  alienate 
territory;  and  that  the  government,  even  if  it  had  such 
power,  should  have  ceded  the  territory  to  European  powers.^ 
The  absurdity  of  the  last  suggestion  needed  no  refutation, 
but  as  to  the  question  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  Mexican  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  made  a  spirited  reply.  The  treaty,  they  said,  rep- 
resented, no'doubt,  a  great  misfortune,  but  none  of  its  stipu- 
lations involved  dishonor  or  disgrace,  and  none  imposed  a 
perpetual  burden  upon  the  country.    Within  the  territory 

>  The  full  Spanish  text  of  the  agreement  is  in  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  345-348. 
s  Roa  Bdroena,  615. 
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that  remamed  to  Mexico  the  independenoe  ai  the  nation 
continued  to  be  absolute  and  complete,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  well  able  to  adopt  a  purely  Mexican  policy  as  it  had  beu 

at  the  time  of  acquiring  its  independence. 

^The  loss  of  territory  to  which  we  have  agreed,  was  compulsoiy 
and  inevitable  when  it  came  to  a4JU8ting  the  terms  of  peace.    Agree- 
ments of  this  nature  are  really  formed  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  as 
battles  are  won  or  lost:  and  the  negotiators  do  no  more  than  lo  reduce 
^    to  written  forms  the  final  results  of  a  war.    It  was  in  the  war,  and 
^        not  in  the  treaty,  that  the  territory  which  now  remains  ia  the  poa^ 
(   '     session  of  the  enemy  was  lost.    The  present  treaty  does  not  metdy 
pievent  an  increase  of  our  losses  by  a  continuance  of  the  war;  but  it 
serves  to  recover  the  better  part  of  that  which  was  already  under  the 
control  of  the  conquering  arms  of  the  United  States:  it  is  more  exactly 
an  agreement  of  recovery  than  an  agreement  of  cession.'' 

As  to  the  power  of  the  authorities  of  the  naticm  to  cede 
its  territory^  the  commi8si<»ierB  contended  that  no  express 
authority  in  the  Constitution  was  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  such  a  treaty^  and  that  a  national  sacr^ce  of  that  kind 
might  well  become  essential  to  save  the  very  life  of  the 
nation,  just  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb  might  be  essential 
to  save  the  life  of  a  man. 

J I  "These,"  they  said,  "are  the  conclusions  of  enlightened  reason; 
they  are  inspired  by  common  sense;  and  they  have  been  adopted  by 
all  nations  on  similar  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  political 
organization  or  their  constitutional  laws."^ 

In  addition  to  arguments  of  this  nature  the  stem  press- 
ure of  facts  was  constantly  operating  ta  .^ilDSOgth^^thd 
position  of  the  government  and  to  encourage  approval  of 
the  treaty.  The  financial  conciition  of  the  government,  so 
long  as  the  custom-houses  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Americans,  was  boimd  to  continue  almost  desperate;  while 
the  assurance  of  receiving  three  million  dollars  the  moment 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  was  an  enormously  strong  alignment 
with  the  party  actually  in  power  and  with  all  who  preferred 

>  Ihid.,  615^17.    This  ''Esqposiddn"  was  the  woik  of  D.  Bernardo  Couto^ 
one  of  the  oommiasioners. 
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a  settled  government  to  a  condition  of  anarchy.  And 
finally  the  news  which  arrived  from  time  to  time  of  the 
unsuccessful  eflForts  to  drive  out  American  garrisons  from 
the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  California^  as  well  as 
the  reports  of  Sterling  Price's  advance  through  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  and  his  defeat  of  General  Trias,  were  reminders 
of  what  would  inevitably  happen  upon  a  larger  scale  if  the 
treaty  were  not  ratified. 

A  matter  which  was  considered  extremely  important  was 
the  action  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  autiunn  of 
1847  Sterling  Price,  as  military  governor  of  the  territory, 
summoned  a  legislative  assembly,  which  was  thereupon 
elected,  and  convened  at  Santa  Fe  on  December  6,  1847. 
This  assembly  passed,  among  others,  an  act  calling  for  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  to  organize  a  territorial  government, 
which  was  approved  and  published  by  General  Price  on 
February  5,  1848,  and  was  based,  of  course,  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  New  Mexico  was  to  become  and  remain  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  news  reached  the  city  of  Mexico 
early  in  March,  evidently  in  a  confused  form. 

"The  State  of  New  Mexico,"  wrote  Doyle,  the  British  charg^ 
d'affaires,  "which  was  by  the  Treaty  to  have  become  United  States 
property,  has  annexed  itself  by  a  Majority  of  ten  votes  out  of  thirteen 
to  that  Country.  This  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  this 
Grovemment,  as  the  opposition  were  determined  to  raise  a  cry  that 
what  is  here  called  the  'Predosa  Sangre  Mejicana'  had  been  sold  to 
the  enemies;  but  the  New  Mexicans  have  saved  them  that  trouble  by 
annexing  themselves  of  their  own  accord.  The  Mexican  commis- 
sioners who  Negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  congratulate  themselves 
on  not  having  to  defend  that  part  of  their  Treaty  and  they  now  ex- 
press themselves  with  great  confidence  as  to  its  ratification."^ 


5t,  ho 


of  the  greatest  importance  in  any  con- 

About  li 


Ti^rrlr  hrfnrr  thr  trsaty  wm  siiyiftd,  ffnid  in  pailnC^Tl!?^^ j^j^ 
had  been  discovered  on  the.^uth  fork  of  the  American 
Blvprj  noTTif  Tfirty  fnil^g  from  Sn^teF^^^^^^  0^  account  of 
the  distance,  the  wretched  means  of  communication,  and 

1  Doyle  to  Palmeratoa,  March  14^  184$,  No.  29;  F.  0.  MS8. 
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Sutter's  efiforts  to  keep  the  discovery  a  secret*  the  fact  was 

1848,  In  that  month  Lieutenant  Beale^  a  young  officer  of 
the  United  States'  navy,  who  had  gone  out  with  Stockton  m 
the  Congress  and  had  displayed  extraordinary  gallantry  and 
endurance  in  performing  shore  duty  in  California^  passed 
through  the  city  of  Mexico  on  his  way  home  from  Mazatlan. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Commodore  Jones,  commanding  the 
Pacific  squadron,  with  despatches  which  announced  the 
discoveries,  and  he  also  carried  with  him  q)ecimen8  of  the 
gold  which  were  exhibited  m,  September  in  New  York.*  ^But 
neither  in  Washington  nc 
the  sprmg,.p£  .13.48  o(4ibfi  fiimfih-makiny  factj;l^i:Qld  in  Calir 


)uch,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  American 
commissioners  to  secure  ratification  of  the  treaty  arrived  in 
Mexico.  Writing  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  day  of  his  arrival^ 
Clifford  informed  the  State  Department  that  the  opinions  d 
the  most  intelligent  persons  he  had  met  ''would  authoriie 
the  beUef  that  there  is  every  disposition  in  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  ratify  the  treaty  without  delay."  *  From  Mexico 
he  wrote  ten  days  later  that  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
the  treaty  would  be  ratified  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  had  been  reproduced  in  the  news- 
papers of  Mexico  and  appeared  not  to  have  excited  the  least 
opposition.^ 

By  this  time  preparations  were  in  progress  for  getting 
Congress  together.  Elections  for  members  had  been  held 
under  a  presidential  decree  of  March  24,  1848,  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states  had  cast  their  votes  for  Presi- 

^  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  as  early  as  1820  in  California,  but  not  in 
paying  quantities. — (Bancroft,  California^  II,  417.)  Bancroft  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  the  great  discovery  by  Marshall  on  Sutter's  mill  race  in  January, 
1848,  and  of  the  rush  to  the  mines  which  followed  in  May  and  June.— (Cofif- 
fomiay  VI,  32-96.)  Official  despatches  (some  of  which  Beale  carried)  are 
printed  in  H.  R.  Doc.  1,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  53-64.  As  to  Beale's  exploits  and 
journey  through  Mexico,  see  Stephen  Bonsai,  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale^  5-46. 

>  Clififord  to  Buchanan,  April  2,  1848;  H.  R.  Doc.  50,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.*  64. 

'  Same  to  same,  April  12,  1848;  ibi/d.^  55. 
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dent.    It  was  known  that  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Herrera. 


caTc^missioners,  Clifford  and  Sevier,  stiH  regained  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  They  had  written  officially  announcing 
their  arrival  and  expressing  their  desire  to  go  to  Quer^taro 
to  present  their  credentials,  but  their  going  had  been  delayed 
by  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to  permit 
an  American  military  escort;  and  finally  the  commissioners 
were  unofficially  informed  through  General  Mora  that  it 
would  be  better  they  should  not  go  to  Quer^aro  until  the 
tifne  came  for  exchanging  ratifications.^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Mexiqan  Congress,  the  President's 
message  dealt  chiefly  with  the  question  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treatv.  He  expressed  himself  as  convinced  that  the 
cession  oi  territory  was  less  than  might  have  heen  e}q)ected, 
and  he  quoted  President  Pole's  message  of  December  6, 
1847,  as  showing  that  j^y  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
utterly  out  of  the  option  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  territanes  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  In 
other  Tf^^f^ofsi  |;)jfhp1iP>yf;d  tfhft^i  the^treaty  wa^^.hi^y  satis: 
factory  and  would  be  so  regarded  wEen  submitted  to  the 
judgmenTof  theniatlSnilT^presentativ^  of  pubKc  opinion 
and  to  the  verdict  of  foreign  nations. 

''The  armistice  which  followed  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  immediate  re-establishment  of  constitutional  order  in  all  its 
branches;  the  ample  guarantees  secured  to  Mexican  citizens  who, 
wth^v  holding  that  character  or  that  of  American  citizens,  should 
reside  in  the  territories  ceded;  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which  should  make  incursioins  upon  our  frontier;  the  indemnity  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  claims  liquidated  and  pending  against 
the  republic;  the  solemn  promise  to  assuage,  if  at  any  time  there  shall 
be  occasion,  the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  respect  the  well  known 
lights  of  humanity  and  of  society;  and  finally,  the  closing  stipulation 

^  See  oorrespondence  on  this  point  in  H.  R.  Doo.  50,  90  Cong.,  2  seas.,  57-61. 
The  MesQoan  govemment  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
acting  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  American  repratentativaik 
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that  the  dividing  line  established  by  the  fifth  article  shall  never  be 
changed  except  by  the  full  consent  of  both  republics,  expressed  throng 
their  general  governments  in  conformity  with  their  respective  consti- 
tutions; these  considerations  give  to  the  negotiation  all  the  dignity 
as  well  as  all  the  security  that  could  be  demanded  in  this  daas  of 
transactions/' 

On  the  other  hand;  the  President  e^ressed  his  regret  that 
modifications  should  have  been  proposed  by  the  Senate  d 
the  United  States;  but  he  considered  that  these  amendments 
were  not  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  a  rejection  of  the 
treaty^  as  he  w^  ftft.f.igfigy[^|Jhftf.  |^^  negotiation  could  be  con- 
cluded upon  a  basis  more  favorable  t$i  tbiS  x^ulEB^ 

''It  b  no  vain  fear/'  he  continued,  ''much  less  an  unfavorable 
estimate  of  the  mord  and  physical  strength  of  the  Mexican  people^ 
which  compels  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  peace.  Nothing  could  be  mofe 
unfounded.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  heroic  efforts 
which  the  nation  made  to  sustain  an  unequal  contest  of  eleven  yean, 
and  at  last  achieve  its  independence.  In  the  same  dvil  war,  I  was 
able  to  observe  the  resources  and  elements  of*  that  peoi^e  which  acts 
with  valor  and  energy.  In  the  foreign  war  we  have  just  witnessed, 
though  in  but  few  engagements,  witness  the  courage  and  firmness  of 
our  soldiers,  when  commanded  by  chiefs  of  honor,  and  in  whom  tbey 
had  confidence;  and  we  have  all  remarked  that  the  war  would  have  had 
altogether  a  different  result  had  the  army  and  the  national  guards 
been  properly  organized.  I  have  never  believed,  neither  do  I  now  be- 
lieve, that  the  republic  is  absolutely  incapable  of  continuing  the  war, 
and  affording  an  example  which  might  be  transmitted  with  glory  to 
posterity.  But  with  the  same  frankness  and  good  faith,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  condition  in  which  we  are,  with  all  its 
attendant  circumstances,  imperiously  calls  for  peace."  ^ 

A  few  days  later  the  treaty  and  the  papers  accompanjriiig 
it  were  submitted  to  Congress  accompanied  by  detailed  ver- 
bal explanations  from  General  Anaya,  then  Minister  of 
War,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  effectually  continuing  hostilities  if  the  treaty  were 
rejected.  He  was  followed  by  Rosa,  the  Minister  of  Rela- 
tions, who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Treasmy,  and  who  dift- 

^  Message  of  the  Provisional  President  of  the  RepubUe,  D.  ManuA  de  la  Pdka 
y  PefiOf  Ac.  (translation);  ibid,,  62-72.  The  translation  is  evidently  ynry 
awkward,  but  doubtless  literally  accurate. 
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cussed  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and  the  causes 
which  had  detennined  the  government  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  explained  the  treaty  provisions;  and  thereupon  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  two  houses. 

On  MftY  l^.  1848.  the  Comfpjf.f^  op^Foreijgn  Relations  of 
the  rii'flinhar^oLXteputiflo  proaepted^to^i^  in  fi^FoT 
ratification.  Nine  members  in  the  house  spoke  against  tKe 
cSSity  a33  six  in  favor  of  it,  besides  the  Minister  of  Relations, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  approved  on  May  19, 
1848,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35.^ 

It  was  known  that  the  Senate  contained  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  ratification,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  voted,  the  Minister  of  Relations 
wrote  to  Clifford  and  Sevier  that  they  could  come  to  Quer6- 
taro  whenever  they  liked  and  present  their  credentials  to 
the  President.  The  American  commissioners,  upon  receiving 
Rosa's  intimation,  set  out  for  Quer6taro.^  They  reached 
their  destination  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  25  and  found  the  city  "in  a  great  state  of  exultation; 
fireworks  going  off,  and  bands  of  music  parading  in  every 
direction."*  The  cause  of  this  popular  rejoicing  was  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  that  afternon^j  Ahnnt  sm  hour  be-  • 
fore  Clifford  aTJcT^evier  arrived,  voted  for  ratification  by 

:ssj^v 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  satisfaction  in  the  city 
was  not  quite  so  universal  as  this  statement  might  make  it 
appear.  According  to  Lieutenant  Wise,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  who  was  in  Quer6taro  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  American  conmiissioners,  the  people  in  the  streets  threw 

'  Roa  Bdrcena,  623;  ApurUes  para  la  Hiatoria  de  la  Guerra,  394,  where  the 
names  of  the  deputies  voting  for  and  against  ratification  are  given. 

*  Rosa  to  Sevier  and  Clififord,  May  19, 1848;  H.  R.  Doc.  50,  30  Cong.,  2  sess., 
73.  Sevier  and  Clifford  to  Buchanan  (two  despatches  Nos.  8  and  9),  May  21, 
1848;  ibid.,  73. 

*  Same  to  same,  May  25,  1848;  ibid.,  74. 

*The  names  of  the  four  senators  voting  against  ratification  are  given  in 
ApurUes  para  la  Historia  de  la  Guerra,  395.  Extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee,  which  was  drawn  by  D.  Jos^  Fernando  Ramirez,  will  be 
found  in  Roa  Bdrcena,  624-626. 
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stones  at  the  commissioneys^  ctarriagefl  and  cries  of  Vwa  la 

was,  however,  no  actual  outbreak.^ 

TTie  next  few  dayB  were  devoted  to  official  visits  and  re- 
ceptions, of  which  Lieutenant  Wise  gives  an  entertaining 
account.    He  thus  describes  the  principal  Mexican  officials: 

''The  President  Pefia  y  Pefia  pleased  me  more  than  his  adTisets, 
having  a  mild,  benignant  expression,  and  evidently  appeared  worn 
down  with  care  and  anxiety.  Anaya  was  a  tall  bony  person,  with 
high  cheek-bones — denoting  his  Indian  origin — and  a  stolid  striped 
face.  Rosa,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  short  of  stature,  of  swarthy 
complexion,  with  full,  dark,  intelligent  eyes.  But  of  all  the  public 
characters,  who  held  office  under  the  Mexican  government,  whom  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  there  was  none  who  struck  tne  so  for- 
cibly as  one  of  the  deputies— Sefior  Couto."* 

There  was  some  delay  in  exchanging  ratifications  which, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Herrera  was  unwilling  to  take  office  until  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  Pena's  ministry  was  unwilling  to  go  out  until 
they  could  be  sure  of  getting  the  three  million  dollars  to  be 
paid  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  into  their  own  hands; 
and  there  was  also  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
"  can  cavalry  and  artillery  returning  to  the  United  States  by 
land.^  If  any  such  reasons  existed,  they  were  not  reported 
by  Sevier  and  Clifford. 

The  Mexican  government  also  insisted  upon  a  formal  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
These  explanations  were  embodied  in  a  protocol  which  was 
dated  May  26,  1848,  and  which  ends  with  the  words : 

^^^  "  ^^^  these  explanations  having  been  accepted  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Mexican  republic,  he  declared,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  that  with  the  understanding  conveyed  by  them  the 

*  Wise,  IjOs  Gringos,  267. 

*  Ibid.,  209,  Couto,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Mexican  commissioners  who 
framed  the  treaty,  was  always  spoken  of  by  Americans  and  Englishmen  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.    Rosa  was  Secretary  of  Relations — not  War. 

» Ibid,,  273. 
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same  Government  would  proceed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe, 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  and  Government  of  the  U.  States."* 

At  last;  on  May  30^   1848j,the  pptifip^Jinna  woro  Hply  pv, 

Aangpd.  and  the  ^American  commissioners  returned  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  paying  over  the  three 
million  dollars  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
and  to  arrange  with  General  Butler  for  the  retirement  of 
the  American  troops.^ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  the 
Mexican  Congress  declared  that  General  Herrera  had. been 
duly  elected  President  of  the  Mexican  republic  j*'  on  the  next 
day  the  election  of  Senor  Pena  y  Pena  as  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  was  likewise  proclaimed;  and  on 
the  third  of  June  Herrera  was  inaugurated,  after  having 
twice  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  assmne  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency.*  A  few  days  afterward  the  business  of  Congress 
was  completed,  and  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  the  following  July.*  Herrera  meanwhile  had  ap- 
pointed a  new  set  of  ministers,  and  he  and  they  took  up 
their  residence  on  the  eighth  of  June  in  the  village  of  Mix- 
coac,  close  to  the  capital,  where  they  remained  awaiting  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  American  troops.^ 

The  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of  Butler's  army 
had  been  for  some  time  in  progress  in  anticipation  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  march  to  the  sea  was 
soon  begtm.  By  the  morning  of  June  12  Worth's  division, 
which  was  the  last  to  leave,  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
palace;  the  American  flag,  saluted  by  both  American  and 
Mexican  batteries,  was  hauled  down;  the  Mexican  tricolor 
was  hoisted  with  similar  salutes;  and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 

*  Treaties  and  Conventions  Concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Poioers  (Edition,  1910);  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  379-380.  The  efifect  of 
this  protocol  was  the  subject  of  subsequent  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
extended  over  a  considerable  time. 

*  Sevier  and  Clifford  to  Buchanan,  May  30,  1848;  H.  R.  Doc.  50,  30  Cong., 
2  sess.,  75. 

«  Dublan  y  Lozano,  V,  380.  */Wd.,  381. 

•  Law  of  June  6, 1848;  ibid.,  381. 

•  MMco  d  trav^  de  los  Siglos,  IV,  711. 
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mommgUie  ^^^p^'^^^l  ^^^^  ^^rn/>||pj^  Witbr"^, populy  disturb- 
ance—the necessary  police  arrangements  havmgBem  eaw- 
fully  made  by  the  Americans  in  consultation  with  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  On  July  3CLthe  dty  ^MaukCrwt  and  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulda  were  delivered  qx&:  to  ^e  Meaor^ 
canS;  and  at  almost  the  same  time  Tampico  was  likewise 
evacuated. 

But  though  the  capital  remained  quiet  disturbances  oc- 
curred elsewhere.  Before  the  American  troops  were  out  of 
the  country  a  Royalist  pronunciamiento  was  issued  by  the 
priest  Padre  Jarauta — ^who  had  been  the  most  efficient 
leader  of  the  guerilleros  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puebla — ^in  which  the  chief  ground  put  forward  for  destroy- 
ing the  government  was  that  it  had  "betrayed  the  nation." 
The  movement  was  really  under  the  leadership  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Paredes.  It  met  with  some  success  at  first  in  the 
states  of  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato^  but  the  government  acted 
with  unusual  promptitude;  Jarauta  was  taken  and  shot  on 
July  18,  near  the  city  of  Guanajuato;  Paredes  escaped  and 
fled  the  country,  probably  with  the  connivance  of  the 
government:  and  for  some  months  longer  Mexico  was  at 
peace. 

The  subsequent  liberation  of  the  territory  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clifford  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary,  marked  the  final  and  complete  resumption  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 
relations  which  have  now  continued  unbroken  for  close  upon 
two-thirds  of  a  century. 


It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  woiiUo  .passmoral 
judgments  upon  the  conduct  of  those  whose  actions  Iiave 
been  described,  but  rather  to  endeavor  to  atgte  .tfee  relevgpt 
facts  and  allow  these  to  sj^tk  *  foniiemsei ves. " '  But  so 
much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  conduct  olF  the  United 
States  toward  Mexico,  that  it  appears  desirable  to  call  at- 
tention once  more  to  two  assertions  which  have  been  per- 
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sistently  reiterated,  and  which  have  very  little  foundation  in 
fact. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  been^said  that  the  annexatioajpf 

'^'"^"l ^^  ttbf  i^^^'^^^  RfQf^cg  waadiip  tn  a  ro'^^p^'^^^^y,  ff^^^^ 

at  kastjen  or  ^^^^^  y^y^rg  v^fm^  QTi^^py^iij^ji  y/^as  compTete. 

the  g]^j?ri  f>f  whifih  wflA  tfl  eiytficd  tb^  pi^^  of  ^^^^^T.  ^^  ^ 

to^^Jmj^de.  the^  \^^^  tenitoryr  The 

evidence,  however,  is  quite  clear  that  tfeg  first  occupation  of 
Texas  by  settlers  from  the  United  States  was  due  to  cu-cum- 
staixces  with.whick  the  leaa^xsof  public  opuuou  latAQ  South 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  by  the  Texans  at  San  Jacinto  there  jgas  no  com- 
bined pr  QTganized  naovemeait  on  the  part,  pf  apy  potftical^" 
faction  in  the  United  States  to  encourage  annexation. 
'Ine  movement  for  annexation,  when  Tt'T)eganV  begflli'  in 
Texas  itself;  and  it  was  carried  through,  not  by  the  South, 
but  rather  by  the  people  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 
There  was  at  all  times  a  strong  minority  in  the  South,  and 
especially  intEe  south  Atlantic'states,  which  was  opposed  to 
the,  ^T^3fty^^'i<^Ti  of  Texas  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it 
was  feared  the  effect  of  annexation  would  be  to  increase  the 
fast-growing  Northern  sentiment  against  slavery. 
"*lt  has  also  been  frequently;,  jasserted  that  the  war  was 
f orcej *upon  TVIexico  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  - 
slave  tenitory.  So  |ar  as  this  relates  to  Texas,  the  accusa- 
tion is  evidently  untrue.  Texas  had  been  invited  by  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  Union  more  than  a  year  before  the 
war  broke  out,  and  its  formal  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
was  given  ten  months  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. In  fl-^nsft  thft  war  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  war 
of  conqu^t;  for  although  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
8te£^lily  denied  this  accusation,  a^^  asserted  that  it  was  pros- " 

Inited  States  and  for  in  jnrfesdone  its  citizens,  the  fact  re- 


mains ^t  it  had  always  been  the  intention  of^he  achnift- 
rationto 


istrationtb  Pbtdln  such  payment  by  a  cei!iHlOg"orterritory 
^^iMWfc^-^^^"^^*^^  But  that  territory  was 

not  Texas.    It  was  New  Mexico  and  California — especially 
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California.  Andrew  Jackson  as  President^  and  Van  Buren 
and  Webster  as  Secretaries  of  State,  had  made  efforts  to 
obtain  the  cession  of  at  least  a  part  of  California, ^uxdeman- 
sion  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  foreniogLin  the  mindS-^Resi- 
derit  Polk  and  his  aasociatSTirth^  whole  conduct  of  the 


■V 


lBfiL-^«<^^ 


rdle^of 


aveiy  would  never  exisriirNew  MeYim  or  rah'fomia,  ahdin 
this  oi)imon  CaBiOUn  eApiesseJ  his  concuiTcnce. 

^^ftTTnfiii  iiif^j  Tii^  (1imijg|htr  p^  f:&^-^&yy<rH^^  morality  of  a 

war  begun  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  leiml 
that  the  practice  of ^  civilizeii^nations  pnor  tol; 
the  nineteenth,  century  was  not  opposeJto  if  rand  there  were 
many  circumstajices  wIuclT'^l^d^iiis^  Cali^ 

fomia  relatively  justifiable.  Its  owners  and  inhabitante' 
had  utterly  failed  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  every  justification  which  could  attend  the  set- 
tlement by  European  nations  of  countries  inhabited  by  un- 
civilized races,  or  which  could  be  offered  to  excuse  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  over  Indian  territory,  would  in 
principle  apply  to  the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United 
States. 

More  than  that,  the  conduct  of  the  United  StatesifTre- 
gard  to  CaUfoniia  was.  supported-hjLJULjexact  precedent. 
The  acquisitioa  of  the  Floridas  from  Spain  had  been  sought 

'  ''  ^^r^aihely,  the  mdebted- 
nes&^QfSpain  to  the  United  States  for^utraggs^conimiited 
upon  Ajiienc^LixSEizSns^  her  inability  to  pay  money,  the 
^"^;€onditiefr-of~  the^cottntry  jin  queStipn7--and  the 
TM^entLdeaira  o£  the  United-StatesJar.e^^ansion.  The  only 
material  difference  betwe^^the  two  cases  was  tfazrtrHhe 
FIdndas'were  nec^arily  siavg^temtoxy,  while  there  was  no 
such  necessity- in^hej^e  of  California.  The  faCt  thflt  Sf)ain 
was  prudent  enough  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  United 
States  is,  strictly  speaking,  immaterial;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  United  States  would  sooner  or  later  have 
found  occasion  for  going  to  war  with  Spain  and  taking  the 
Floridas,  if  Spain  had  not  consented  to  enter  into  the  treaty 
of  1819.    Mexico,  on  the  other^hgjidy-  i^raed...tfluyield  to 
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forces  which  eveiy  ooe  dae  aaw  were  iwyiatihlp  and  she  per- 

r^^whicli  she  waa  wholly  unable  eillier  U>  develuu  or-to 
prot^t.    "^ 
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Aberdeen,  Lord,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1. 
536;  never  comprehended  America, 
637-38:  gave  Smith  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cesBfni  mediation,  542 ;  opposed  to  joint 
mediation,  543;  sent  instmctionB  to 
Pakenham  to  urge  Meodco  to  recognise 
independence  of  Texas,  544-45:  to 
Everett  on  Great  Britain  aiding  Mex- 
ico. 547-48;  on  Santa  Anna's  proposals, 
552-53;  to  Elliot  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  559;  on  the  British  policy  in  re- 
gard to  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
565;  informed  of  Texan  government's 
disapproval.  566;  on  the  triumph  and 
honor  it  would  be  to  Mexico,  567;  on 
a  British  loan  to  Texas  for  purchas&and 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  567-68:  re- 
ply to  question  of  Lord  Brougham.  574 ; 
action  of,  on  Tyler's  hints  at  British  in- 
terference, 592;  instructions  to  Paken- 
ham relative  to  British  policy  regarding 
Texas,  and  slavery,  613-14;  postpones 
action.  641-43;  to  Tomfts  Murphy 
on  a  joint  guarantee  of  the  faidepen- 
dence  of  Texas,  659-60;  withdraws, 
661 ;  to  Lord  Cowley  on  a  Joint  opera- 
tion. 681. 682;  scheme  of  "a  Diplomatic 
Act,"  683-84 :  secures  a  joint  communi- 
cation to  Texas  as  a  reply  to  Calhoun's 
denunciation,  705-6;  on  Tyler's  atti- 
tude on  the  Oregon  question,  ii.  13;  on 
English  rights  in  Oregon,  19-20;  on 
cession  of  San  Francisco  to  United 
States,  46;  on  Great  Britain  and  Cali- 
fornia. 51;  on  Slidell,  67;  on  proposal 
that  France  and  England  guarantee 
Mexico-Texan  boundary,  81-82;  warns 
Mexican  authorities  against  invading 
Texas,  85-86;  tries  to  secure  acknowl- 
edgment of  Texan  independence  fh>m 
Mexico,  without  guarantee,  88-89; 
might  have  risked  war  with  United 
States,  91 ;  advises  Mexico  to  delay  in 
order  to  avoid  United  States  occupsring 
California,  92;  on  California  colonisa- 
tion scheme,  94-98;  to  Murphy  on  Or- 
egon diqiute,  99-100;  on  Pakenham's 
rejection  of  American  offer.  107-8; 
again  takes  up  Oregon  negotiation.  115; 
to  Pariiament  on  state  of  negotiations, 
124;  to  Bankhead  refusing  to  interfere 
hi  Mexico,  161-63 

Abolitionist  party.  The  militant,  not  wel- 
comed by  the  majority,  i.  413 ;  dldlke  of, 
translated  into  mob  violence,  414-15; 
meetfags  of,  impossible  in  the  South, 
416 


Abolitionists,  Worid*8  Convention  of,  at 
London,  1.  562-63 

Acordada  prison.  Revolt  of  the,  i.  176; 
established  a  fatal  precedent,  177 

Adaes  Indians,  Spanish  mission  among 
the,  i.  7:  captured  by  the  French.  7; 
re-established.  10 

Adams.  John  Quincy.  Negotiations  of, 
withSpanish  government.  L 18;  processed 
indifference  to  the  Florida  Treaty.  22; 
assented  to  the  Missouri  Comproinise, 
24;  on  Clay's  denunciation  of  the  Flor- 
ida Treaty,  25;  on  recognition  of  re- 
volted colonies,  45,  48-49;  alliance 
between  Clay  and,  166;  defeated  for 
re-election,  did  not  submit  the  boun- 
dary treaty,  171 ;  favored  buying  Texas, 
216;  failed  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  234;  on  Anthony 
Butler,  236;  inspired  by  Lundy  to  at- 
tack Texan  policy  of  Jackson's  admin- 
istration, 384-85;  on  news  from  San 
Jacinto,  885;  denounced  war  in  Texas, 
388;  on  Jackson's  message  on  Texas, 
395;  champion  of  tree  speech  In  the 
House,  416;  resolutions  of ,  on  amicable 
relations  with  Mexico,  480;  bitter  at- 
tack of,  on  administrations  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  431-32;  on  question  of 
Webster's  resignation,  501,  504;  re- 
ported Tyler's  a  case  for  impeach- 
ment, 503:  alarmed  at  talk  of  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  506,  507;  called  for 
information  on  the  Jones  Monterey  i^- 
fUr,  522;  distrust  of  British  policy  in 
anti-slavery  cause,  563,  564-65:  and 
others  issue  document  on  dissolution, 
586-^88;  assurance  to  Almonte  regard- 
ing annexation,  599;  on  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  annexation,  689;  efforts 
of,  to  adjust  northwest  boundary,  U. 
7-8;  in  favor  of  appropriation,  if  money 
was  to  be  used  for  negotiating  peace 
with  Mexico,  239;  death  of.  629-30 

Addington,  Henry  Unwin.  on  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  toward  mediation.  1. 
542-43;  on  the  Mexican,  U.  134 

A^cultural  products  of  Mexico,  i.  83 

Agriculture,  Protection  to,  policy  of  Brit- 
ish Conservative  party,  ii.  112 

Agua  Nueva,  Taylor  at,  ii.  345,  346; 
abandoned  by  Taylor,  347-48;  Mexi- 
cans retreat  to,  359-60 

Aguayo,  Marquis  de,  sent  to  take  posses 
rton  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  to  re-estab- 
lish missions,  i.  9-10 

Aguila  Mezteana,  the  official  organ,  L  76 
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Alabama,  Leglalatare  of.  favored  anneza- 
Uon.  i.  002 

Alaman.  LOcas  Ignado,  on  Niool&s  Bravo, 
i.  158;  called  attention  to  Texan  affain, 
102:  career  of,  102-03;  report  of.  to 
Mexican  Congren.  103-00;  recommen- 
dations of,  adopted.  106;  report  of,  in- 
sulting to  the  U.  S..  246 ;  reply  to  Butler 
pn  sale  of  Texas,  248-40 ;  stringent  meas- 
ures of,  with  settlers,  240;  resignatloQ 
of.  250;  chief  adviser  of  govemmsai, 
advocated  monarchy,  ii.  221. 

Alamo,  Description  of  the.  1.  327-28; 
force  led  by  Santa  Anna  against.  320; 
defended  to  the  death  by  Travis  and 
his  men.  320-30;  burned  by  ttie  Mexi- 
cans, 356-56 

AlcdtHila,  a  local  tax  on  sales,  i.  78-70 

Alcorta.  General*  to  Scott  on  armistioe.  IL 
505:  named  by  Santa  Anna  as  associate 
with  PeOa  y  Pefia.  584;  not  recognised 
by  Pefia.  585 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  granted  lands  in  New 
World  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.  3; 
upon  trust  to  christlanixe  the  Indians, 
128 

Almonte.  Colonel,  sent  to  report  on  Texas, 
i.  220;  on  population  of  Blxar,  204;  sent 
to  reconnoitre.  343 ;  accompanied  Santa 
Anna  to  New  Orleans.  360;  Lundy  met 
and  travelled  with.  383 ;  discussion  with 
Webster  of  the  Jones  Monterey  affair. 
522 ;  urges  reconquest  of  Texas,  585-86. 
600;  to  Upshur,  ttireatenlng  war  in  case 
of  annexation  of  Texas,  580-00;  inter- 
views of,  with  Adams  and  Upstuir.  500* 
600;  opinion  of.  on  negotiation  with 
United  States.  601 ;  interview  with  Oal- 
houn  and  report.  606-7;  hoped  to  re- 
cover Texas  by  force  of  arms,  607,  610; 
report  of  interview  with  Calhoun,  611; 
protest  of.  and  demand  for  passports, 
604;  Buchanan  to,  on  Texas  as  a  State, 
606-07 ;  emissary  from  garrison  of  Mex- 
ico to  Paredes.  ii.  75;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War.  78;  made  minister  to 
France.  Joined  Santa  Anna  in  Havana, 
225;  made  Secretary  of  War.  242;  on 
situation  in  United  States,  243;  pro- 
posed extraordinary  tax,  314;  fled  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  404 

Alvarado,  Juan  Bautista,  leader  of  revolu- 
tion in  California,  ii.  31;  proclaimed 
himself  governor,  33;  confirmed  by 
government,  34;  spoils  for,  34;  revolted 
against  Micheltorena,  40-41 ;  attacked 
by  Perry,  380 

Alvarez.  Juan.  General,  and  cavalry  under. 
Instructions  to,  for  dofence  of  Mexico,  ii. 
454-55;  cavalry  division  under,  at  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey.  532.  534;  Santa  Anna 
endeavored  to  make  scapegoat  of,  537- 
38 ;  ordered  to  Puebla,  566 ;  withdrew  to 
Atlixco,  574 ;  commander  of  a  division. 
586 

Alvarez  do  Pineda.  Alonzo,  explored  the 
shores  of  Texas,  i.  3 

America.  Spanish  title  to.  granted  by  bull 
of  Alexander  VI.  1.  3;  upon  trust  to 
christianize  the  Indians.  128 


American  and  Mexican  forces  compared, 
ii.  146.  140 

American  armies.  Mexican  view  of.  IL  244 

American  army,  see  Army,  United  States 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent 
missionaries  to  Northwest,  IL  0 

American  commiasloners,  see  Commis- 
sioners 

American  forces  engaged  at  Bueoa  Vbta, 
11. 362-63 ;  at  Chihuahua,  373 ;  at  Chum- 
busco,  485-86;  conduct  of,  488;  at  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  536;  at  Chapultepec,  553 

American  loss,  in  battle  of  Resaca  de  la 
PaUna.  ii.  155;  at  Buena  Ytsta.  363;  at 
Chihuahua,  373:  at  Cerro  Gordo,  406; 
at  Churubuaco.  486-87;  In  valley  of 
Mexico.  565 

American  settlers  in  Sacramento  valley. 
IL  182;  their  oplnlaa  of  Mexicaas  and 
Castro.  184 

American  vessels.  Tonnage  of,  11.  102 

American  volunteers.  Efficiency  of.  In 
maiVJiIng  and  fighting,  it  375 

Anuricans  in  CaliComia.  ii.  24;  Sir  George 
Simpson  on.  36:  H.  H.  Bancroft  on 
treatment  of,  44 

Ampudia.  Pedro.  General.  Butchery  of 
Sentmanat  and  French  and  Spanish 
subjects  by.  i.  656-57;  ordered  Taylor 
to  retire  to  other  bank  of  Nueces  River, 
ii.  140;  protests  against  blockade  of  Rio 
Grande,  141;  sent  to  besiege  Fort 
Brown,  145;  Taylor  doubts  that.  wooM 
attempt  to  hold  Monterey,  260;  deflBoos 
of  Monterey,  266.  270;  surrender  of, 
272;  official  report  of  battle  of  Mon- 
terey. 273-74;  criticism  of,  275;  fell 
back  to  San  Luis  Potosf.  281.  311;  In 
charge  of  third  column  at  Buena  Vista. 
353,  356;  in  command  of  brigade  under 
Santa  Anna,  301 

Amusements  In  the  new  communities,  i. 
187-88 

An&huac,  Garrison  at.  on  Galveston  Bay, 
under  Col.  J.  D.  Bradbum.  i.  201;  at- 
tack on,  by  the  colonists.  203;  evacu- 
ated by  the  Mexicans,  204.  212;  Pie- 
dras  in  command  at.  2 1 1 ;  Capt.  Tenorio 
at.  to  re-establish  a  custom-house.  200- 
70;  evacuated,  271 

Anaya,  Pedro  Marfa.  Brig.-Gen..  elected 
substitute  President,  ii.  304 ;  attitude  of. 
and  cabinet  toward  the  war.  433;  sent 
committee  to  meet  Santa  Anna,  436; 
surrender  of.  484;  elected  President 
502;  appoints  commissioners,  503-04; 
term  of  office  of,  expires.  604 :  explains 
condition  of  the  army  to  Congress,  652 

Andrade,  with  cavalry  and  wagons  Joins 
Santa  Anna,  1.  330 

Andrews.  Stephen  Peari.  a  militant  abo- 
litionist in  Texas,  i.  562;  with  Lewis 
Tappan  called  on  Adams.  563;  both 
attended  World's  Convention  of  Aboli- 
tionists in  London,  563 ;  active  for  Abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  Texas,  564 

Animals.  Domestic,  raised  In  enormous 
numbers.  1.  83-84 

Annexation  of  Texas,  see  Tixas  PBorosss 

ANNEXATION,  i.  380-416 
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Antt-derlcml  lawi  rmealed,  li.  80S-M 

Aim-OLBBXCAblSlI      AND      ANTX-tLATaBT, 

li.  309-86:  Bare  wdstenoe  of  an  army 
the  problem  in  Mexico.  308;  Santa 
Anna  remained  away  from  the  ea^plktml, 
808;  Farias  made  head  of  a  oounctt  of 
government,  300;  the  Diario  claimed 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  ptkj  the  army 
as  weU  as  pray  for  It,  310;  decree  of 
Salas  taxing  rents.  310-11 ;  Santa  Anna 
at  San  Luis  Potosf  orders  evacuation  of 
Tampico.  and  calls  for  reinforcements, 
312 ;  decree  that  drafts  should  be  drawn 
on  the  clergy,  318;  speech  of  Salas  to 
the  Mexican  Congress,  314;  Almonte, 
Sec.  of  Treasury,  proposed  imposition  of 
an  extraordinary  tax,  314;  reply  of  the 
OongresB,  314-15;  election  of  Santa 
Anna  as  President,  and  Farias  as  Vlee- 
Pres.,  318;  Congress  passed  bill  fior  for- 
cible seizure  of  endowments  of  the 
ohurdi,  316;  ecclesiastical  penalties 
pronounced  against  despoUen  of  the 
church.  317;  government  preparations 
to  seize  church  property.  818;  Santa 
Anna  protests  against  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  act.  310;  church  prop- 
erty seized,  320;  effort  of  clerical  party 
to  drive  Farias  from  power.  320;  Farias 
persistent.  320-21 ;  outbreak  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  321-23;  Polk's  message, 
824-27;  violent  discussioos  In  Congress, 
327-82;  the  Wilmot  proviso,  828-20; 
Berrten's  resolution,  320;  Cahoun's 
panacea.  830;  Benton,  Cass,  and  Web- 
ster, 330-81;  approprUbtion  bill  passed. 
88^-83;  other  measures  passed.  333-84; 
generals  appointed,  334;  anxiety  of  the 
President.  334-36 

Antl-republlcans.  Large  majority  of  the, 
Spaniards.  L  160-61 

Aim-sLAvaRT.  see  Amti-cubbioalibm 

AnU-siavary  discussions  .n  Coogress, 
President  s  message  arouses.  U.  823^36 

Anti-slavery  sentiment  on  the  wane.  i. 
241 ;  growth  of,  during  Jackaon*s  presi- 
dency. 412-13;  establishment  of  Garri- 
son's Liberator,  413 :  the  American  Anti- 
davery  Association.  413;  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  not  circulated  In  the 
mails.  416 

Anton  Chico.  Surrender  of  Col.  Cooke's 
band  to  Gov.  Armljo  at.  i.  482 

Apaches  and  Comanches  an  obstacle  to 
Mexican  expansion,  i.  63;  would  not 
adopt  agricultural  life,  108 

Apodaca.  succeeded  Calleja  as  viceroy,  i. 
84 

Appropriation  bUl  of  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  House  passed  by  Con- 
gress. U.  160-61.  332-33 

Arab,  The.  British  steamer,  carried  Santa 
Anna  fh>m  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz.  ii. 
241 

Arbitration.  Board  of.  on  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans against  Mexico,  i.  431 

Arbuckle.  Gtoneral.  encamped  on  Arkan- 
sas River,  ii.  56 

Archer.  Branch  T..  chosen  president  of  the 
consultation,  I.  286;  in  Richmond,  as 


ooDunissioaer  firom  Texas.  865;  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  600 

Archer.  William  S..  and  George  Hay,  on 
the  daim  to  Texas,  i.  21-22 

Arista.  Manuel.  General,  captured  by 
French  In  Vera  Cruz.  i.  442;  Matamo- 
ros  held  by,  488;  repulsed  by  Texan  vol- 
unteers at  Corpus  ChristI,  480;  com- 
manded on  Bio  Grande,  ii.  62;  supplies 
for.  Intercepted  by  Paredes.  63;  took 
command  of  Mexicans,  142;  marched 
to  Palo  Alto,  145;  characterized.  150; 
movements  of,  at  battle  of  Palo  Alto. 
150-^1;  retreat  of,  152-68;  unprepared 
for  attack,  154;  abandoned  Matamoros 
and  In  full  retreat,  156-57 

Aricansas  cavalry.  Detachment  of,  cap- 
tured at  La  Encamadon.  ii.  338;  cap- 
ture of.  due  to  disobedience  of  orders, 
844;  at  Buena  Vista.  855 

Armljo.  Manuel,  governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico, an  irresponsible  despot,  i.  480-81; 
reported  great  victories  over  Texan  in- 
vaders. 483;  cruelty  of.  to  prisoners. 
488. 508;  received  Kearny's  envoys  and 
sent  a  commissioner  back  with  them.  ii. 
215-16;  disbanded  force  and  retreated, 
216-17 

Abmxsticb,  a  ruTiLB.  U.  500-25:  Scott 
bdieved  Santa  Anna  desirous  of  peace, 
500;  Santa  Anna  not  to  be  relipd  upon. 
501;  Scott's  defence  of  his  acts  to  the 
War  Department.  502;  proposals  made 
by  Mora  were  verbal.  503;  Scott's  let- 
ter to  Santa  Anna,  504;  Santa  Anna's 
reply  through  his  Secretary  of  War. 
505;  Conmiisslaners  for  an  armistice 
met  at  Tacubaya..  505-6;  an  armlsUoe 
completed,  ratified,  and  published,  506; 
Scott's  mistake  in  falling  to  exact  guar- 
antees. 507;  Mexicans  refuse  to  evacu- 
ate Chapultepec.  507;  Trist  suspects 
temper  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  508; 
no  meetings  of  the  Mexican  congress, 
500-10;  Santa  Anna  appoints  oonmiis- 
sioners.  510;  Scott's  quartermaster's 
wagcms  attacked  In  city  by  a  mob.  510- 
11;  Mexican  commissioners  merely  au- 
thorized to  receive  Trist's  proposition, 
511;  instructions  to  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners and  terms  of  peace.  512-13; 
commissioners  resign,  513  ;ordersto. can- 
celled. 514 ;  agreement  of  ooomilsBioners 
rejected  by  Santa  Anna.  514;  Mexican 
ocMnmloBlonerB  submit  a  counter-proj- 
ect of  a  treaty  which  Trist  could  not 
accept  under  his  instructions.  515; 
Scott  to  Santa  Anna  terminating  ar- 
mistloe.  515-16;  Santa  Anna's  reply, 
516-17;  U.  S.  govt,  considered  armistice 
a  Mexican  sham.  517;  Trist  and  Bank- 
head  thought  Santa  Anna  honest  for 
peace,  but  influenced  by  Tomel  and 
others  to  continue  the  war,  517-10; 
PoUc  on  the  armistice,  recalls  Trist  and 
orders  Scott  to  levy  on  the  enemy.  510- 
20;  Scott  oomplimented  for  victories, 
520;  Marcy  to  Scott.  520-21:  Buch- 
anan's instructions  to  Trist.  521-22; 
Polk  and  cabinet  anxious  for  peace. 
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522-23;  blundered  in  their  methods, 
623:  oonditlona  in  Mezioo,  623-24;  the 
conquered  can  not  soggeet  terms  of 
peace,  524-25 

Army,  Mexican,  Organization  and  equip- 
ment of  the.  L  93-05;  scattered  in  de- 
tachments over  the  whole  country,  94; 
cost  of  Tw^*y»*^<Tiing^  95;  reform  of  the, 
planned  under  Farias,  226-27;  the  ex- 
peditionary, 324-25;  poUtica  the  busi- 
nesi  of  the  high  offlcerB  in  the,  453;  the 
rank  and  file  of  the,  453-54;  under  Her- 
rera  government,  ii.  53-^54.  62;  revolts 
under  Paredes,  73-77 ;  at  evacuation  of 
Monterey.  272-73;  sufferings  of.  on 
march,  339;  reached  La  Encamadon, 
339;  three  columns  of,  attack  atBuena 
Vista,  353;  retreats  to  Agua  Nueva, 
859;  acquired  habit  of  defeat,  376;  with- 
drew to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  561;  de- 
moralization of,  real  cause  of  defeat, 
566 

Army  of  the  East  formed,  tl.  437;  in  com- 
mand of  city  of  Mexico.  439 

Army  of  the  North,  Qen.  Mora  to  organ- 
ize, ii.  391 ;  reinforced  with  Valeacia  at 
head.  437;  ordered  to  city  of  Mexico, 
439;  operations  of.  for  defence  of  city. 
454-55;  captured  or  dispersed.  500 

Army  of  the  Weit,  Kearny's.  iL  214-15; 
Oooke  on.  218 

Army,  SpanWi,  Oauses  of  discontent  and 
revolt  in  the.  1.  35 

Army,  United  States,  inadequate  In  num- 
bers, ii.  196;  Oongress  makes  provision 
for  increasing,  197;  quartermaster's, 
commlnary  and  medical  departments 
provided  for.  197;  younger  offlbera  of, 
mostly  graduates  of  WesL  Point.  198; 
general  ofXKsers  advanced  in  years.  198; 
Catholic  priests  to  go  with,  as  chaplains. 
228;  inadequacy  of,  due  to  congres- 
sional delays.  413;  organization  of.  for 
march  into  valley  of  Mexico,  450-51; 
weakened  by  disease  and  casualties  of 
batUe.  501 

Arrieros,  Simple  wants  of  the,  easily  sup- 
pUed.  i.  79 

Arroyo  Hondo,  The.  recognized  as  boim« 
dary.  i.  10;  American  troops  to  remain 
east  of  the.  14 

Ashburton.  Lord,  signed  treaty,  i.  505; 
mission  of,  11.  10,  11 :  on  American  atti- 
tude on  Oregon  question,  16;  on  cession 
of  San  Francisco  to  United  States.  46 

Astor.  John  Jacob,  established  Astoria,  iL 
5;  abandoned  northwest  coast.  8 

Astoria,  fur  trading  post  at  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  11.  5 

Atalaya,  hill  near  Cerro  Oordo,  11.  396; 
Twiggs's  division  reaches  simimit  of. 
401-2;  Capt.  Lee  placed  guns  on,  402; 
capture  of,  by  Twiggs  enabled  Ameri- 
cans to  turn  Mexicans'  line,  408 

Atocha.  Colonel,  messenger  ftx>m  Santa 
Anna,  Interview  of,  with  Polk,  11.  119- 
21.  229;  sees  Buchanan  with  letters 
from  Santa  Anna,  418:  suggestions  of. 
astotermsof  peace,  419;  carries  Ameri- 
can conditions  of  peace  to  Mexican 


Coogran.  423;  returns  to  WadiingtoB 
with  reply  from  Monasterio.  423;  in- 
forms Buchanan  of  the  traaty,  625; 
Polk  on,  625 

Atrlstain.  Miguel,  appointed  armistice 
commlsBloner.  U.  510;  appointed  com- 
missioner on  treaty.  594;  reqaerted 
Doyle  to  act  as  a  mediator.  600 

Aury.  Luis  de,  and  Jean  Lafltte.  supplied 
with  letters  of  marque  ftrom  revolutloa- 
iBts  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  L 
124 

Austin,  Moses,  visits  Texas  and  requerts 
site  for  a  CGtony  of  foreigners,  L  130- 
32;  death  of,  as  grant  of  land  Is  author- 
ized, 132 

Austin.  Stephen  FuUer.  Early  career  of, 
L  133;  diary  of  journey  to  B6xar.  134; 
events  in  Mexico  Gontemporaneous 
with  efforts  of  the  Austins,  134-35; 
terms  of  the  viceroy's  permisBlon  to,  for 
a  colony  in  Texas,  135-36;  In  New  Or- 
leans enlisting  settlers,  136;  first  emi- 
grants on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos  Blver, 
136,  144;  losses  by  wrecdE  of  vessel  and 
Indians,  137;  must  procure  confirma- 
tion ftom  Mexican  Congress,  137;  ths 
Imperial  colonization  act.  139-41;  de- 
cree for  grant  to,  signed  by  Iturbide, 
141 ;  concession  to,  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. 141-42;  fnil  powers  granted  to. 
142-43;  promulgates  a  code  of  laws, 
144-45;  on  Guerrero's  edict  aboUshfaig 
davery.  185;  and  other  American  set- 
tlers aided  Mexican  government  in  put- 
ting down  Edwards'  rebellion,  191; 
fSted  with  Mejfa  by  Texans  at  Velasco, 
213;  carried  address  of  the  convention 
to  Mexico.  223;  secured  adndsalon  of 
immigrants  flrom  the  U.  S..  225:  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  225-26;  Butler 
prevented  aid  to.  226;  believed  Santa 
Anna  friendly  to  Texas.  230;  advised 
remaining  quiet.  231-32;  Zavala  a  firm 
friend  of,  276;  passenger  on  the  San 
Felipe,  278;  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
safety.  280;  chosen  conmumder  of 
Texan  forces.  284;  in  camp  on  the  San 
Antonio  River,  285;  on  the  sentiment 
of  a  majority  of  Texans.  287;  moved 
camp  to  the  Espada  mission.  295; 
thought  B6xar  too  strong  to  be  taken 
without  cannon.  296,  297;  demanded 
surrender  of  Cos,  296;  ordered  an  as- 
sault, but  majority  of  men  refused,  297; 
retired,  to  go  as  commissioner  to  the 
U.  S.  for  aid,  298;  declared  for  indepen- 
dence, 312;  protested  against  retalia- 
tion, 359 ;  and  associates  arouse  enthu- 
siasm in  the  states,  365:  secures  loans 
In  New  Orleans.  365:  letters  of.  to  Presi- 
dent and  others,  asking  open  aid,  371- 
72;  asked  U.  S.  to  guarantee  execution 
of  treaties  of  Velasco,  378:  Secretary  of 
State  in  Houston's  cabinet,  392;  in- 
structions to  Wharton  on  question  of 
annexation  of  Texas.  403—4 

Ayimtamientos,  Election  of.  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  i.  151-52 
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BadoM.  Oapt.,  aided  MBaalt  on  Tenerla 
redoubt,  U.  2G9 

Badger,  Senator,  of  N.  O.,  Motion  of.  on 
the  treaty,  U.  636-36 

Bagby,  Senator,  Resolution  of,  on  power 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  ac- 
quired territory,  ii.  620 

Bahla,  La  (GoUad),  i.  119;  captured  by 
OuUdrrez.  123;  Spanish  cruelties  at, 
124;  a  few  destitute  people  about. 
127 

Balbonttn.  Don  Manuel,  on  Oen.  Taylor, 
11.  147;  on  Santa  Anna's  advance  ftom 
Aflrua  Nueva,  348;  on  the  retreat  trom 
Buena  Vista,  360 

Baldwin,  Senator,  of  Conn.,  Motion  of,  on 
the  treaty,  ii.  636 

Bancroft,  George,  suggested  Polk  as  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  i.  631-32; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Polk's  cabinet, 
606;  on  Polk's  four  great  measures,  719; 
approved  Taylor's  advance,  11.  132;  or- 
ders to  Sloat  in  event  of  war  with 
Mexico.  165 

Bancroft.  H.  H..  on  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can immigrants  in  California.  11.  44 

Bankhead.  Charles.  British  minister,  de- 
dined  to  commit  his  government  in 
promising  aid  to  Mexico.  1.  669-60;  on 
acquiescence  of  Mexican  ministers  in 
plan  of  a  Joint  guarantee.  660-61; 
urged  acknowledgment  of  Texas  on 
Cuevas.  699;  authorized  to  say  that 
Mexico  would  receive  overtures  ttom 
Texas.  700;  recommended  moderation 
to  Cuevas,  700:  on  Santa  Anna's  ad- 
ministration on  Texas  question.  11.  82; 
Instructions  to.  on  Texas  question,  89; 
forwarded  colonization  plan.  94;  to 
British  government  on  rejection  of  Mex- 
ican proposition  of  British  intervention. 
434-36;  delivers  Buchanan's  letter  to 
Sefior  Ibarra.  442;  on  Congress  and 
Santa  Anna  shifting  responsibility,  446; 
asked  by  Pacheco  to  save  dty  of  Mex- 
ico fh)m  being  sacked.  496;  letter  to 
Trist.  497.  498;  on  Santa  Anna.  618; 
on  American  occupation  of  dty  of 
Mexico.  663;  on  Santa  Anna.  676-76 

Baptists.  The.  in  Texas,  1.  188-89 

Baranda.  Manuel.  Minister  of  Relations, 
head  of  new  cabinet.  11.  893;  on  Santa 
Anna's  departure,  394;  to  British  min- 
ister asking  intervention,  434-36 

Barclay,  Bering.  Richardson  A  Co.  con- 
tracted for  a  loan  at  usurious  rates,  i. 
91-02;  fidlure  of.  owing  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 92;  settlement  for  this  loan 
arranged.  447-49 

Baring  Brothers  A  Co..  Reftmdlng  agree- 
ment made  with,  by  Oorostiza.  1.  447 

Barragan.  Miguel.  General,  elected  Presi- 
dent ad  interim,  1.  262 

Barron.  British  consul  at  Tepic.  to  Pak- 
enham  on  California,  ii.  48.  60;  Aber- 
deen to,  on  British  policy.  61 

Bases  of  Tacubaya.  The.  proclaimed  by 
Santa  Anna's  officers,  i.  458-69.668; 
government  measures  declared  destruc- 
tive of.  672 


Baatroip,  Baron  de,  anisted  Moses  Austin 
at  B^xar,  1.  132;  tAvored  permitting 
slavery  in  local  law  of  colonization,  146 

*'  Battalion  of  St.  Patrick,' '  deserters  trom 
Taylor's  army,  11.  838-39 

Baudln,  Charles,  Admiral,  with  squadron 
at  Vera  Cruz,  1. 437-38 ;  bombarded  and 
captured  San  Juan  de  Ulda,  438;  en- 
tered Vera  Cruz,  captured  Gen.  Arista, 
spiked  guns,  and  withdrew,  442-43; 
aided  trade  of  insurgente  at  Tampico, 
446 

Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  French  name  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  i.  4n2;  suggested  as 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  8;  La  Harpe 
urged  taking  possession  of,  9 

Baz,  Juan  Josd,  published  decree  against 
church  property,  11.  817 

Bazoche.  Captain,  conunander  of  French 
naval  forces  in  Mexican  waters.  1.  434; 
Instituted  a  padflc  blockade.  436 

Beale.  Lieut.,  brought  news  of  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  ii.  650 

Bear  Flag  party,  captured  Sonoma.  11. 
186;  uncertain  what  to  do  next.  189; 
hoisted  American  flag  at  Sonoma.  192 

Beauregard.  Lieut.  P.  T..  Extensive  re- 
connoissances  of,  at  Cerro  Gordo.  U. 
400 

Bee,  Barnard  E..  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  get 
Santa  Anna  to  carry  out  his  proniJses,  i. 
626;  hinted  at  bribery.  628;  wrote  to 
Santa  Anna.  632 

Begging  encouraged  by  religious  senti- 
ment. 1.  69 

Bd&i  gate  captured  by  Americans,  11. 
668-69 

Belser.  of  Alabama,  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  West.  1.  688 

Bent(m.  Thomas  H.,  attacked  the  Florida 
Treaty  in  the  press,  1.  20;  argues  for 
purchase  of  Texas,  239-40;  objected  to 
resolution  recognizing  independence  of 
Texas.  398;  plan  of.  to  secure  Texas. 
639;  submitted  a  biU  for  admission  of 
Texas.  690;  unwilling  to  make  aggres- 
sive war  on  Mexico.  11. 169 ;  interview  of. 
with  Polk.  177-78;  suggestions  of.  as  to 
manner  of  conducting  war.  230;  advice 
of.  sought  by  Polk.  231-32;  conversa- 
tion with  Polk  on  manner  of  prosecut- 
ing war.  294-96;  wishes  to  command 
army.  296;  on  Polk's  message.  327;  on 
Calhoun's  resolutions.  830;  declined  ap- 
pointment as  major-general.  334;  trans- 
lated letters  ftrom  Atocha  for  Polk.  419; 
asks  to  be  peace  commissioner  to  Mex- 
ico. 421 

Beraza.  member  of  deputation  to  Scott. 
11.496 

Beristain.  Dr.,  on  the  books  in  Us  Biblio- 
tsea,  1.  74 

Bernard,  Dr.  J.  H.,  of  Chicago,  and 
friends,  on  way  to  Texas,  1.  366 

Berrien,  Senator,  offered  amendment  to 
appropriation  bill,  ii.  329 

B6xar  (San  Antonio).  Few  whites  east 
of.  1.  119;  missions  near.  119;  Coman- 
ches  protected  farm  hands  near.  120; 
royalists  defeated  by  Gutifirres  at,  118: 
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Toledo  defeated  near.  124:  Spanish 
cruelties  at,  124;  a  few  destitute  people 
about.  127;  Moses  Austin  at,  130,  131; 
small  presidial  force  at,  214;  petition  of 
Mexican  population  of,  to  stat^  legis- 
lature, 220-22 ;  ayuntamlento  of,  calling 
for  heip.  222;  cut  off  flrom  communi- 
cation with  Meidoo,  283;  Texans  enthu- 
siastic to  capture,  284;  description  of. 
and  its  surroundings.  203-05;  Oen.  Oo8 
fortified  In,  294;  Mexicans  repulsed  by 
Texans  under  Fannin  at  Conoepddn 
mission,  295-96;  Cos  refused  to  sur- 
render, 29€(-97;  disputes  over  storming 
of,  297-99;  assault  made  on.  by  volun- 
teers. 300-1 ;  capitulation  by  Oos,  301- 
3;  Houston  sent  Bowie  to  withdraw 
garrison  to  the  Alamo,  313;  Travis  or- 
dered to,  called  in  vain  for  aid.  314; 
Fannin  failed  to  reinforce,  314;  Fillsola 
ordered  to  march  back  to,  352;  evacu- 
ated by  the  Mexicans,  355 

B6xar,  District  of,  covered  all  of  Texas,  L 
151 

Bible,  Sale  of,  not  interfered  with,  1.  70 

Biblioteca  HUpano-Americana  SepterUriO' 
nal  of  Dr.  Beristafai,  1.  74 

Bienville,  governor  of  Louisiana,  Protest 
of.  against  re-establishment  of  los 
Adaes  mission,  i.  10 

Bishop's  Palace  at  Monterey,  ii.  261 ;  at- 
tack on,  265-66;  captured,  270 

Black,  instructed  to  ascertain  whether 
Mexico  would  receive  U.  S.  envoy,  iL 
65;  reply  from  Pefia  y  Pefia,  66;  an- 
nounced arrival  of  Slidell,  70 

Blake,  Captain,  sent  by  Seymour  to  ot>- 
serve  affairs  in  Oallfomla,  il.  193 

Bocanegra.  Waddy  Thompson  to.  on  the 
Mier  prisoners.  1.  492;  complaints  of, 
against  U.  S.  and  replies  of  Thompson 
and  Webster.  509-13;  troubled  over 
Mier  prisoners  and  Commodore  Jones 
affair.  515;  on  the  J  ones- Michel  torena 
fiasco  at  Monterey.  521 ;  charged  Great 
Britain  with  unfriendliness.  545:  de- 
clares a  vote  for  annexation  by  U.  8. 
would  be  a  declaration  of  war,  588:  in 
Canalizo's  cabinet.  651 ;  reply  to  official 
notice  concerning  the  treaty,  653-54; 
on  order  to  Gen.  Woll.  655;  cautioned 
by  Bankhead  against  invasion  of  Texas. 
661 

Bolivar  established  independence  in  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada,  i.  34 

Bond-holders.  Claims  of  British,  settled, 
i.  447-49 

Bonds  of  Texas,  Attempt  to  place,  in 
London  or  Paris.  1.  472-74 

Books  referred  to.  List  of.  11.  663-73 

Boston  Post,  The,  disclosed  Trist's  mis- 
sion, ii.  427 

Boundaries  agreed  upon  to  be  those  of 
the  Florida  Treaty.  1.  170:  Treaty  of.  of 
1819.  234:  propbsed  by  Jackson,  237- 
38:  claimed  by  Texan?  for  their  Repub- 
Uc.  390.  403:  ii.  68 

Boundary  between  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  be  determined  by  Slidell.  ii. 
64,  68,  79;  foreign  guarantee  of  north- 


ern, offered,  81-82;  laid  down  In  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  626 

Boundary  exploring  expeditions  agreed 
to,  1.  168 

Boundary  line  between  Spanish  and 
American  possessions,  i.  19;  to  the 
South  Sea,  25 

Boundary,  northwest,  propooed  by  Aber- 
deen. U.  124-25 

Boundary.  Texan.  Questioa  as  to  west- 
ern, ii.  134-36 

Bowie,  James  W.,  with  Fannin  at  battle 
of  Concepci6n  mission,  i.  295;  advjted 
against  immediate  attack  on  B6xar, 
296;  ordered  by  Houston  to  take  and 
hold  Matamoros,  307;  ordered  to  Bfexar 
to  relieve  Neill,  313-14;  shared  com- 
mand with  Travis.  328;  shot  in  bed. 
329 

Bradbum.  John  Davis,  Colonel,  Tyrumy 
of,  i.  201.  221;  arrested  colonists  living 
near  An&huac,  202;  attack  on,  by  col- 
onists for  his  treachery,  203;  gave  over 
An&huac  to  Piedras.  211 ;  fled  to  United 
States,  212 

Bragg,  Braxton,  Battery  of.  at  Buena 
Vista,  U.  352,  354,  358 

Branciforte,  Failure  of  settlement  at,  L 
114 

Bravo,  Nicolfts.  elected  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 1.  156;  head  of  the  Escooeses.  164; 
leader  of  a  revolt,  172;  defeated  by  the 
Yorklnos  aided  by  Pedraza,  173;  ban- 
ished, 173;  pardoned,  defeated  and 
captured  Guerrero.  205;  resigned  com- 
mand of  broken-up  army  of  invasion, 
398;  gave  way  to  Santa  Anna,  450;  put 
in  command  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  674; 
in  command  of  Army  of  the  East,  IL 
437;  assumed  command  at  Mexical- 
cingo.  11.  456-57 ;  in  command  of  forti- 
fications at  Chapul  tepee.  543-44;  re- 
peatedly asked  for  reinforcements, 
545-46 

Brazito.  Doniphan  defeated  Mexicans  at, 
ii.  369 

Brazos  River.  Austin's  first  emigrants  on 
banks  of  the,  i.  136 

Brenham,  Dr..  Commissioner  trom  Texas 
to  New  Mexico.  1   480 

Brigandage  not  uncommon,  i.  80 

British  merchants.  Demands  and  peti- 
tions of.  1.  47^8 

British  Mission,  sent  In  1823.  could  not 
use  carriages  trom  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
1.  78 

British  proposals  for  abolishing  sla- 
very IN  Texas,  1.  555-84 

British  West  India  squadron  at  Vera 
Cruz.  i.  445 

Brougham  questioned  ministry  as  to 
affairs  of  Montevideo.  1.  47;  on  the  tjrr- 
anny  of  Spain.  48;  queried  about  ne- 
gotiations with  Texas  and  Mexico.  573- 
74 

Broughton.  Capt..  explored  the  Columbia 
River.  II.  4 

Brown.  Major,  attacked  at  fort  opposite 
Matamoros,  ii.  144;  Brownsville  named 
after,  144 
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Brown,  Aaron  V.,  calls  for  Jackson's  opin- 
ion on  annexation.  1.  620 

Bnchanan,  James,  favored  postponing 
recognition  of  Texas.  1.  398;  supported 
resolution  regarding  the  Mexican 
claims.  427;  Secretary  of  State  in 
Polk's  cabinet.  695;  to  Donelson  con- 
firming instructions.  696;  to  Almonte 
on  Texas  as  a  State.  696-97;  to  Shan- 
non disapproving  the  Rej6n  corre- 
spondence. 702;  as  Senator,  on  boun- 
dary question.  11.  15;  made  Secretary  of 
State.  19;  presented  claims  of  United 
States.  20;  on  sending  troops  to  Texas. 
57;  Instructions  to  Black  to  learn 
whether  Mexican  government  would 
receive  United  States  envoy.  65;  in- 
structions to  SlldeU.  69.  79;  filled  with 
forebodings  of  war,  105-7.  108;  note 
to  Pakenham,  107;  to  McLane  on 
boundary  question,  121;  objected  to 
echo  of  Atocha's  talk.  122;  dilatory 
pc^cy  of.  prevailed;  approved  Taylor's 
advance,  132;  Instructions  to  Larkln, 
167-68;  feared  to  announce  intention  to 
acquire  California.  201-2;  note  of. 
tendering  a  formal  embassy  sent 
through  Commodore  Conner.  231;  re- 
ports to  cabinet  a  visit  fkx)m  Atocha, 
418;  reports  further  interviews  with 
Atocha.  419-20;  communication  to 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
420-21;  submits  to  cabinet  treaty 
which  Trist  was  to  be  authorized  to 
sign.  425;  to  Scott  on  conduct  toward 
Trist,  431;  instructions  to  Trist,  521; 
on  mode  of  conducting  war.  522;  sug- 
gestions of.  adopted  in  Polk's  annual 
message,  615;  advised  Polk  to  reject 
treaty  of  peace,  628;  Polk  on,  628-29; 
Instructions  to  Sevier,  commissioner 
sent  with  treaty,  639-40;  note  to  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations,  640 

BuBNA  Vista,  11.  337-67:  Taylor  scatter- 
ing, Santa  Anna  concentrating  troops, 
337;  taunts  of  the  press  roused  Santa 
Anna  to  order  an  advance,  338;  capt- 
ure of  detachment  of  American  cavalry, 
338;  Santa  Anna  on  the  march,  338-40; 
Lt.  Richey,  bearer  of  message  ftrom 
Scott  to  Taylor,  captured  and  killed. 
340;  Santa  Anna's  answer  to  criticisms, 
341-42;  Taylor  to  Scott  on  loss  of  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  342^3; 
Scott's  reply  and  order  to  Taylor,  343- 
44;  Taylor's  remaining  forces.  344; 
Taylor  at  Saltlllo  and  Agua  Nueva 
learns  of  Mexican  movements,  344-47; 
letters  to  Scott  and  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. 845;  Joined  by  General  Wool,  346; 
Santa  Anna's  whole  army  at  Salado, 
346:  Gen.  Mlfion  approaching  SalUllo 
on  the  east,  346-47;  Santa  Anna  ad- 
vancing. Taylor  falls  back  to  Buena 
Vista,  348;  Santa  Anna's  demand  for 
surrender  declined,  349;  topography  of 
Buena  Vista,  349-52;  the  battle,  352- 
59:  Santa  Anna  retreats  to  Agua  Nue- 
va, 359-360:  thence  toward  San  Luii, 
860;    Taylor  again  at  Agua  Nueva. 


860;  Santa  Anna  leaves  army  at  San 
Luis  and  goes  to  capital,  361 ;  numbers 
and  losses  of  both  armies,  361-63; 
Santa  Anna's  retreat,  and  criticisms  of, 
363-to;  claimed  a  victory.  365:  the 
news  at  Washington,  365:  Polk's  criti- 
cism of  Taylor,  366;  Taylor  a  public 
hero,  receives  thanks  of  Congress,  367 

Buenos  Ayres,  An  independent  govern- 
ment in,  1.  34;  British  agent  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  with,  48 

Bull-flghting,  not  like  the  Spanish.  1.  62 

Burleson.  Edward,  elected  commander  of 
the  Texan  army,  I.  298;  called  a  council 
of  war,  which  decided  to  raise  the  siege 
of  B6xar,  299;  turned  over  the  com- 
mand to  Johnson.  308;  disbanded  the 
Texan  militia,  487 

Burnet,  David  G.,  an  empresario,  1.  148; 
chosen  provisional  President  of  Texas, 
317;  attempt  of  Santa  Anna  to  capture, 
342;  fied  to  Galveston,  343;  at  San 
Jacinto  battle-field,  356;  proclamation 
of.  for  election,  392 

Bustamante,  Anastaslo,  declared  elected 
Vice-President  by  Congress,  1.  176; 
overthrew  Guerrero,  180,  244;  career 
of,  180;  established  a  military  despot- 
Ism,  181:  cabinet  of.  formed,  193:  re- 
volt against,  head*^  by  Santa  Anna, 
204,  205-6;  abdlcaiion  of.  206:  elected 
President,  435;  revolts  against  central- 
Ism  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  headed  by 
Gen.  Urrea,  435;  failure  of.  at  head  of 
government  troops,  450;  rising  In  Yu- 
catan against,  451-52;  surprised  in  cap- 
ital by  Farias  and  Urrea,  455-56:  re- 
volt of  Paredes  at  Guadalajara,  456-57 ; 
Santa  Anna  turns  against,  457-59 :  turns 
government  over  to  Santa  Anna.  459; 
commander  of  a  division  of  the  new 
army.  11.  586 

Bustamante,  C.  M.,  opposed  to  federa- 
tion. 1.  42 

Butler.  Anthony,  U.  S.  charge  d'affaires 
in  Mexico,  suspected  of  intriguing  to 
annex  Texas,  1.  222-23;  career  and 
character  of,  285-36;  two  papers  of,  on 
Texas.  236-37;  suggested  Neches  river 
as  boundary,  237,  376-77 ;  arrival  of,  in 
Mexico,  244;  sent  copy  of  Alaman's 
Report,  246;  false  reports  made  by, 
246-^47 ;  secured  ratification  of  two 
treaties.  247.  417;  on  not  having  dis- 
cussed the  Texas  matter.  248:  repulsed 
on  broaching  subject  to  Alaman,  248- 
49;  instructions  fkx)m  Livingston  to. 
249;  to  Jackson  on  Alaman's  resigna- 
tion, 250;  Instructed  to  bring  negotia- 
tions to  a  close,  251-52:  to  reject  any 
proposal  for  a  loan  by  the  U.  S.,  252: 
on  the  discussion  in  the  Mexican  cabi- 
net of  the  Texas  Memorial  for  state- 
hood, 252-53:  suggested  bribery  and 
forcible  occupation,  253-54;  Jackson's 
reply  to,  254;  ordered  to  secure  addi- 
tional article  to  treaty,  and  to  return 
home,  255:  personal  appeal  of.  to  Presi- 
dent. 256-57:  Involved  in  bribery  in- 
trigue, 258-59;  recall  of.  requested  by 
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Meodcan  govennneot.  250-60:  retired 
to  Texas,  260-61 :  oo  answen  received 
to  American  ciaims,  418-19;  did  not 
■ettle  a  single  claim,  420;  instructed  to 
Include  San  Frandaoo  within  boundary, 
iL45 
Butter,  William  O..  Major-General.  in 
cominand  of  a  division  of  volunteers, 
IL  258;  arrived  at  SaitiUo.  304;  to  take 
over  Scott's  command,  623;  relieved 
Scott,  645;  named  commisskjaers  on 
armlstloe,  645;  given  power  to  suppress 
unauthorized  hostilities,  647;  retires 
firom  dty  of  Mexico,  655-56 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar  Nufiez,  wandered 
across  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  i.  3 

Cabinet,  The,  informed  by  Polk  of  con- 
versations with  Atocha,  ii.  122:  knew 
little  of  Mexico,  132 ;  ignorance  of  Mex- 
ican nature,  134;  took  up  question  of 
securing  California  and  Chihuahua, 
207;  decides  that  Taylor  should  not  ad- 
vance with  main  column,  283:  discusses 
question  of  appropriations.  295;  ob- 
jected to  investing  Benton  with  diplo- 
matic powers,  421 :  again  considers  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  423-24;  discusses 
treaty  proposed  by  Buchanan.  425;  au- 
thorizes mission  of  Trist,  426.  See 
also  Mexican  cabinet 

Cabrera's  brigade  under  Valencia  at 
Contreras.  11.  467 

Cadwalader,  George,  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 11.  334;  to  Join  Scott's  forces. 
448;  in  charge  of  brigade,  451;  joins 
Riley  at  San  Oer6nimo.  469-70:  at  bat- 
tle of  Molino  del  Key.  531.  633;  refused 
permission  to  pursue  enemy.  535 

Calderon,  Madame,  on  Guadalupe  Vic- 
toria, 1.  157;  on  street^flghtlng  In  city 
of  Mexico.  455-56,  457 

Calhoun,  John  C,  spoke  in  favor  of 
Walker  resolution,  398;  only  man  in 
Congress  who  had  favored  annexation  of 
Texas,  i.  403.  603;  a  possible  successor 
to  Webster,  655 ;  successor  to  Upshur. 
603-6;  withdrew  as  candidate  for  presi- 
dency, 605;  Informs  Almonte  of  pro- 
posed treaty,  and  suggests  compensa- 
tion for  Texas,  606-7 ;  on  protection  of 
Texas.  608-9;  effort  of.  to  propitiate 
the  Mexican  government,  610-11;  sent 
messenger  with  instructions  to  Green 
in  Mexico.  611-12;  note  to  Pakenham 
of  reasons  for  annexation.  612;  extraor- 
dinary statement  In  reply  to'Pakenham, 
614-16;  ruined  himself  and  his  party, 
629;  on  Van  Buren's  letter,  630:  took 
up  relations  with  Mexico.  661 ;  instruc- 
tions to  Shannon,  complaints  against 
Mexico  and  the  Texas  treaty.  662-63: 
to  Howard,  on  aid  to  Texas,  663;  to 
Shannon,  protest  and  warning  to  Mex- 
ico on  war  against  Texas,  663-64;  de- 
clined ministry  to  England.  696;  on  the 
boundary  question,  ii.  12.  14.  17;  on 
Polk's  mention  of  Oregon  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  116;  opposed  to  war  on 
Mexico.  160;  objected  to  payment  of 


money  to  Mexico,  220;  on  WOnioi  pro- 
viso, 328;  resolutloas  of,  330;  oo  con- 
qoering  all  Mexico.  620 

CaUfonla.  Efforts  to  obtain  the  coooten 
of.  1.  658;  precedent  for  acquisition  of, 
658;  aoquisitioQ  of.  one  of  Polk's  meas- 
ures, 719;  emigration  to.  720:  plan  ftar 
British  oolonizatloa  In.  U.  06-08 

Califorxia,  Thb  occupation  of,  II.  164- 
04:  The  Mexican  situation,  164;  secret 
orders  to  Commodore  Sloat  on  Pacific 
coast,  166,  168;  sealed  orders  to  Stock- 
ton, of  the  Con(fres8,  166;  confidential 
Instructions  to  Laridn,  167-60;  Pout's 
hope  of  buying,  168;  Archibald  H.  Gil- 
lespie, special  agent  to,  168.  160;  ex- 
plorations of  John  C.  FriSmont,  160-72; 
movements  of  Fr6mont  In  Callfomla. 
173-76;  Fr6mont  meets  Gillespie,  176: 
Benton's  interview  with  Polk.  177-78; 
Gillespie  to  Larkin  on  Frfoiant's  plan 
to  go  home,  1 79-80 ;  Commander  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Portsmouth  furnishes 
supplies  and  money  to  Frfimont,  181; 
Fr6mont  to  Benton  on  his  humiliation 
by  Castro,  182;  the  American  settkn 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  Mead- 
can  authorities,  182-85;  proclamation 
of  prefect  Castro,  183;  romor  of  Cas- 
tro's gathering  troops,  184-85;  Ameri- 
cans fh>m  Fremont's  camp  seize  Ou- 
tro's  horses  and  take  Sonoma,  185-86; 
the  Bear  Flag  party  declare  California 
Independent.  186;  Montgomery  revises 
supplies,  187;  FrSmont  to  Montgoo^ 
ery.  and  reply.  187-88;  Frfimont  Joined 
insurgents,  180-00;  proclamations  of 
Gov.  Pico.  189;  movements  of  Com. 
Sloat,  190-91;  possession  taken  of 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  190- 
92;  arrival  of  Stockton  on  the  Congrevi, 
192;  Admiral  Seymour  and  the  CoUinQ- 
wood,  192-93:  bluster  of  Stockton  and 
Fremont,  and  full  possession  of  Upp^ 
California,  194 

California,  Probleus  of,  ii.  22-52: 
Population  at  time  of  Polk's  inaugura- 
tion, 22;  increase  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in.  23-24;  destruction  of 
missions.  22.  24-30;  dissatisfaction 
with  Mexican  government,  and  revolu- 
tion, 22,  30-34:  declared  independent. 
33;  Sutter  and  his  frontier  fort.  34-36; 
attitude  of  Mexican  authorities  to- 
ward Americans  in,  36-40;  revolt 
against  Michel torena.  40-41 :  measures 
of  Federal  government  to  insure  integ- 
rity of  republic.  42;  natives  degenerate. 
43-44;  American  immigrants  welcomed 
in.  44;  attitude  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment toward.  44-47;  poasibilities  of 
British  protectorate  for,  47-52 

"  California  for  the  Califomlans,"  purpose 
of  the  revolutionists,  ii.  33 

California.  Lower,  first  occupied  by  the 
Jesuits,  i.  110:  followed  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans. 111-13:  Spanish  governor  of. 
on  boldness  of  American  whalers,  ii.  45 

California.  Upper,  Franciscan  mission- 
aries pushed  into,  1.  111-12;  presidios 
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near  mlarions  In.  112-13;  death  rate 
and  epidemks  among  miadon  Indians 
in.  113;  efforts  of  the  government  to 
get  Bettlers  for,  113-14;  great  wealth  of 
colonies  in  flocks  and  herds,  115;  for- 
eign trade  with,  116;  government,  a 
paternal  despotism,  117;  communica- 
tion with  Mexico  by  water,  117;  Web- 
ster on  sale  of,  to  the  United  States,  ii. 
12;  Thompson  on  acquisition  of,  45-16; 
Forbes  on,  48;  Pakenham  on.  49; 
United  States  wanted  to  purchase,  64; 
to  be  seized  at  once,  202 

Callfomian  natives.  Degeneracy  of,  11. 42- 
44 

Califomias.  The.  missionary  Jurisdictions. 
1.  109-10;  first  settlements  in.  purely 
under  religious  auspices.  110;  Aberdeen 
on  England  and  the.  11.  85-86;  fears 
United  States  occupation  of.  92;  Cur- 
ves reported  that  Americans  announced 
intention  of  taking.  93;  Mexican  prep- 
arations for  defence  of,  100 

Calleia.  routed  Insurgents  under  Hidalgo, 
i.  30;  as  new  viceroy  reported  on  the 
condition  of  the  State.  31 ;  failed  to  de- 
stroy insurgents  by  reason  of  his  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  continuance  of  the 
war.  34;  proclamation  ordering  that 
prisoners  be  shot,  336 

Calzada  de  Bel6n,  pursuit  of  Mexicans 
along,  U.  554.  555 

Calzada  de  la  Ver6nica,  Mexicans  pur- 
sued along.  IL  554.  555 

Camargo.  Taylor  established  large  depot 
at,  ii.  252;  whole  of  regular  force  at. 
253;  mortality  in  camp  at,  254 

Campaign.  A  plan  op.  dsvslopsd,  11. 
276-307:  Taylor's  granting  of  an  ar- 
mistice condemned  in  Washington,  276- 
77;  Marcy  Instructs  Taylor  to  end  ar- 
mistice. 277-7d ;  Taylor's  defence  of  his 
course.  278-79;  question  of  taking 
Tamploo.  279-81:  Ampudla  at  San 
Luis  Potosf ,  281 ;  Taylor  on  the  move- 
ments against  San  Luis.  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz.  281-82;  Polk  indignant  at 
Taylor,  283;  expedition  against  Vera 
Cruz  planned,  283-84;  despatch  to 
Taylor  by  McLane  setting  out  views 
of  cabinet,  284-86;  perplexity  of  the 
government,  287;  Taylor  planned 
movements  on  Saltlllo  and  Tampico, 
287-89;  successful  movements  of  Gen. 
Wool.  290-91 ;  operations  of  the  navy, 
291-93;  Tampico  occupied,  292-93;  the 
Whigs  carry  the  congressional  elec- 
tions, 293-94;  Benton  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  293-96 ;  Scott  consulted 
by  Marcy  and  Mason.  297;  memoranda 
submitted  by  Scott.  298,  300;  Scott 
given  command  of  expedition  to  Vera 
Cruz,  299:  defensive  line  proposed  by 
Taylor.  301-3;  movements  of  Worth 
and  Wool.  304;  Taylor's  defensive  line 
given  up.  305;  Scott  to  Taylor  on  the 
Vera  Cruz  expedition.  306;  the  defini- 
tive plan  of  campaign,  307 

Campaign.  Planning  a,  U.  195-213:  No 
reliable  knowledge  of  Mexico,  195-96; 


no  light-draught  steamers  in  the  navy, 
196;  the  regular  army  Inadequate.  196- 
97;  greatest  weakness  in  its  senior  offi- 
cers, 198;  Maj.-Gen.  Wfaifield  Scott, 
198-200;  Brlg.-Oen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  200; 
Brlg.-Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  20Q-1;  pur- 
pose to  take  Mexican  territory  as  war 
indemnity,  201-2;  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  to  be  seized.  202;  the 
organized  military  force  of  Mexico  the 
real  objective,  203;  20,000  volunteers 
to  be  called  for,  203 ;  President  not  fa- 
vorably Impressed  with  Scott,  204; 
Scott's  indiscreet  letters  lead  to  his  re- 
tention in  Washlngt(m.  204-7;  Kearny 
to  head  expedition  to  New  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  207-8;  Gen.  Wool  to 
lead  expedition  against  Chihuahua, 
208;  what  to  do  with  Taylor.  208-18 

Canada,  and  French  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans, 
ceded  to  England,  1.  11 

Canales.  General,  asked  Texans  to  Join  in 
a  separate  republic,  led  federalists  in 
Coahulla.  1.  451 ;  in  charge  of  Mexican 
left  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  11.  152 

Canalize.  General,  tried  to  incite  Cbero- 
kees  to  attack  Texans,  i.  477;  govern- 
ment intrusted  to,  651 ;  summoned  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  653;  again 
President  ad  interim,  664-65:  in  prison, 
673;  cavalry  under,  to  oppose  Scott's 
advance  at  National  Bridge,  11.  396; 
fled  with  cavalry  at  Cerro  Gordo.  404 

Cafiedo.  succeeded  Gtorostiza  in  Mexican 
Foreign  Office.  1.  527;  received  Treat. 
Texan  agent,  unofficially.  530;  political 
difficulties  in  way  of,  530;  told  Treat  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  would  re- 
port on  the  subject,  531 

Canning  and  the  principle  of  recognition, 
i.  47-48;  reply  of,  to  Spain  on,  48-49 

Carankaway  Indians,  hostile  to  Austin's 
colony,  i.  137 

Carleton.  on  Mexican  retreat,  ii.  360-61 

Casa  Mata,  a  strong  stone  citadel  near 
the  Molino  del  Rey.  11.  529-30;  assault 
on.  534-35;  powder  magazine  in,  blown 
up.  536 

Cass.  Lewis.  Gen.,  Sec.  of  War,  gives  in- 
structions to  Gen.  Gaines.  1.377;  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  630-31;  in 
favor  of  war  with  Mexico,  11.  160;  dec- 
laration of  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
Congress  that  war  should  be  prosecuted, 
329-30;  replied  to  Calhoun.  331 

Castafiares  warned  Mexico  of  danger  of 
loshig  California,  11.  3&-40 

Castafieda,  Francisco,  defeated  in  skir- 
mish at  Gonzales,  Texas,  1.  280-81 

Castillo,  royalist  general.  Butchery  of 
prisoners  by.  1.  336 

Castillo  y  Lanzas,  appointed  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Ii.  78;  declined  to 
receive  Slidell,  79-80 

CasUereagh  and  recognition.  1.  47 

Castrillon,  General,  killed  at  San  Jacinto, 
i.  350 

Castro,  Jos6.  leader  of  revolution  in 
California,  11.  31 ;  captured  presidio  of 
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Mooterey.  32-33;  dedared  firefect  of 
Monterey,  33;  revolted  against  Mlcbel- 
toraoa.  40-^1;  said  to  be  gathering 
troops  to attadc  Americans.  184;  horses 
of,  captured  by  Americans  under  Ezeldei 
Merritt,  185-86;  proclamations  of, 
186-87;  Joined  Pico  and  withdrew  to 
Los  Angeles.  192 

Castro.  Manuel,  inquired  why  American 
troops  entered  his  department,  ii.  172. 
174;  Jubilant  over  Fremont's  retreat, 
175;  prodamatlon  to  foreign  settlers. 
183 

Cathedral  of  Mexico.  Protest  of  Chapter 
of,  and  pronunciation  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  ii.  317;  closed.  317;  opened 
by  order  of  government.  318 

Catholic  Church.  The.  and  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, introduced  by  the  Spanish 
Government.  1. 64-65 ;  prosperity  of,  66; 
controversy  with  the  federal  authori- 
ties over  the  patronalo,  67-68;  numbers 
of  the  clergy  diminished.  68;  made  the 
naticmal  church  by  the  Constitution, 
68-60;  the  clergy  supported  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution,  69;  gross  religious  ob- 
servances. 69;  education  under  control 
of,  70-71;  great  wealth  of,  a  tempta- 
tion to  needy  governments,  452 

Catholic  priests  to  go  with  U.  S.  army  as 
chaplains,  ii.  227 

Catholics,  Mexicans,  excellent,  but  poor 
Christians,  i.  69;  immigrants  must  be. 
139.  140-42;  not  any,  among  Austin's 
colonists.  143;  Kennedy  on  evasion  of 
this  requirement.  149;  none  of  the  col- 
onists of  Texas.  195 

Censorship  of  books  and  pictures  under 
the  Inquisition.  1.  65 

Central  America  in  revolt,  i.  34 

Central  oommlttee  of  Texas  convention. 
Temperate  addroRS  of.  1.  231 

Centralism^  Result  of  Ave  years  effort  in 
Mexico  to  establish,  I.  452 

Centralist  revolution .  Resistance  to,  in 
California.  11.  32-33;  Alvarado  agrees 
to  principles  of,  33-34 

Cerro  Ogrdo. 'ii.  391^17:  Santa  Anna 
gathers  remnants  of  army  and  marches 
for  capital,  391;  met  by  committees 
fh)m  both  parties,  392;  compromise 
with  church  party,  393;  Congress  au- 
thorizes Santa  Anna  to  repeal  anti- 
clerical laws,  393-94;  Farias  removed 
by  abolishing  ofQce  of  Vice-President, 
394 ;  Santa  Anna  sets  out  to  meet  Scott, 
394;  Intrenches  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
395;  topography  of.  and  disposition  of 
trooiw,  395-98;  Scott  orders  advance. 
398-99;  arrives  at  Plan  del  Rio,  399- 
400;  Beauregard  and  Leo  reconnoitre, 
400;  plan  of  battle.  400-1;  the  battle, 
401-5;  flight  of  Canalizo,  Almonte  and 
Santa  Anna.  404 ;  Scott  embarrassed  by 
amoimt  of  captures,  405-6:  entered  Ja- 
lapa,  406;  forces  engaged  in  battle,  406; 
Santa  Anna  criticised  by  Col.  Robles, 
407-8;  Scott  pleased  at  success  of  plan, 
408;  anxious  about  means  of  transpor- 
tation   and    reinforcements,    409-11; 


underestimates  of  War  Department. 
411-12;  Scott  accused  govemmeot  of 
hostility.  412;  oongreasional  delays  at 
fault,  4 13 :  Scott  sends  volunteers  home, 
413-14;  Worth  takes  poaooasion  of 
Puebla,  414;  Santa  Anna  abandoned 
Puebla,  415;  Scott's  manifesto  pub- 
lished at  Jali^Mk  drew  the  people  to 
him.  416-17;  oonoeatrated  at  Puebla. 
417 

Cevallos,  Claim  of,  for  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  1.  15;  made  no  reply  to 
the  American  argument.  17 

Champ  d'AsUe.  French  colony  planned 
for  Texas,  i.  125 

Chapultepec,  Evacuation  of,  refused,  ii. 
507 ;  description  of,  526-27 ;  assault  and 
capture  of,  547-52 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  an  organizer  of  the 
Liberty  party,  i.  635 

Chiapas.  A  university  in.  i.  71 

Chico.  successor  to  Figueroa,  Return  of, 
to  Mexico.  11.  31 

Chihuahua.  Four  thousand  men  to  march 
on,  11.  203;  expedition  to,  under  General 
Wool.  208.  212;  recapture  of,  by  Gen- 
eral Price,  579 

Chihuahua,  ii.  368-76:  Doniphan's 
management  of  the  Indians.  368;  skir- 
mish with  Mexicans  at  Brazito.  369-70; 
Doniphan  occupies  Bl  Paso,  370.  374; 
drives  Mexicans  from  Pass  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, 371-72;  the  Mexican  force, 
373;  sent  despatches  to  Gen.  Wool  for 
leave  to  Join  Taylor.  374-75;  good-will 
of  inhabitants,  375-76;  Meodcan  hope- 
lessness. 376 

Childs.  Thomas,  Colonel,  waits  ftuther  re- 
inforcements. 11.  448;  in  charge  of  gar- 
rison at  Puebla.  450.  568;  refused  Santa 
Anna's  summons  to  march  out.  570 

Chile,  War  of  revolution  in,  i.  34 

Church.  Reform  of  the,  planned  under 
Farias,  i.  226;  called  upon  to  contribute 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month 
for  support  of  the  government,  ii.  223 

Church  property.  Statute  authorizing 
seizure  of.  by  government.  U.  316;  riots 
over,  317;  attempts  of  government  to 
seize.  318.  320;  Santa  Anna  agrees  to 
procure  repeal  of  laws,  393 ;  seculariza- 
tion of,  ended  for  time  being,  394 

Churdbusco,  ii.  476-98:  Scott  orders 
advance  through  San  Angel  to  rear  of 
Mexicans  at  San  Antonio.  476;  Scott's 
main  force  at  Coyoacan,  477-78;  Mexi- 
cans evacuate  San  Antonio,  478;  forti- 
flcations  at  Churubusco,  478-80;  the 
convent  of  San  Mateo,  480-81 ;  the  bat- 
tle. 481-84;  surrender  of  the  conv.ent, 
484;  American  cavalry  pursue  to  gate 
of  San  Antonio  Abad.  484;  forces  en- 
gaged. 485-86 :  losses  on  both  sides,  486- 
87;  conduct  of  the  American  army  be- 
yond all  praise,  487-88:  Scott's  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces  criticised,  488-90: 
Santa  Anna  severely  criticised  by  Mex- 
ican writers.  490-93;  Scott  prepares 
orders  for  subsequent  movements.  493; 
Santa  Anna  in  despair  seeks  negotia- 
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tions  for  a  tmoe,  494;  a  deputatioii 
from  the  BngUsh  embassy  visits  Gen- 
eral Soott,  494-06;  Pacheoo.  Minister 
of  Relations,  asks  Bankhead's  good  of- 
fices. 496;  Bankhead  sends  note  to 
Trist.  497;  Pacheco's  reply  to  Buch- 
anan. 498;  General  Mora  presented  to 
General  Scott,  499 

Cities,  Size  of,  in  Mesdoo  and  the  United 
States.  1. 53 ;  Adam  Smith  on  growth  of, 
in  all  Spanish  colonies.  53^54 ;  food  sup- 
plies for,  carried  in  panniers  by  In- 
dians. 78 

Claims  against  Mbxico,  i.  417-44: 
Poinsett  and  Butler  secured  treaty  of 
commerce  and  boundary  line,  417;  pro- 
posals to  buy  Texas  ftnitless.  417;  no 
replies  given  to  claims  of  American 
citizens,  417-18;  subject  laid  before 
Congress,  419;  Butler  given  a  last 
chance.  420;  instructions  to  Powhattan 
Ellis.  420;  his  report  advising  use  of  for- 
cible means  to  Impress  the  Mexicans. 
421 ;  Ellis  followed  new  instructions  and 
demanded  prompt  satisfaction,  422-23; 
immediate  answer  promising  Investiga- 
tion, 423-24 ;  long  reply  to  final  demand. 
424-25 ;  Mexican  government  approved 
Gorostiza's  conduct,  and  Ellis  returned 
to  Washington.  425;  Jackson's  annual 
and  special  messages  on.  426-27;  re- 
ports of  committees  of  Congress,  427- 
28;  Van  Buren  appointed  Ellis  as  min- 
ister, 428;  Robert  Greenhow  sent  to 
make  final  demand,  429;  Mexican  Con- 
gress authorized  government  to  act  in 
the  matter,  429;  letters  of  Martinez, 
new  minister,  not  satisfactory.  429-30; 
message  of  Van  Buren  referring  matter 
to  Congress,  430-31;  settlement  of,  by 
arbitration,  431;  denunciation  of  ad- 
ministrations of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
by  Adams,  431-32;  Jackson's  conduct, 
432-33;  how  the  French  claims  were 
enforced.  433-43;  Santa  Anna  loses  a 
leg,  443-44 

Claims  of  United  States  citizens  against 
Mexico,  Delayed  payment  of,  I.  507; 
Treaty  covering  new  claims  not  rati- 
fied by  U.  S.  Senate,  508;  cession  of 
California  to  meet.  il.  45-47;  a  doubt- 
ftil  casus  belli,  64 ;  Slidell  to  arrange  set- 
tlement of.  68.  79;  United  States  would 
assume,  as  part  payment  for  California, 
68-69;  Polk  on,  in  message,  110 

Clarke,  Colonel,  in  charge  of  brigade  un- 
der Scott,  il.  450;  cuts  in  two  Mexican 
column  retreating  from  San  Antonio, 
478;  at  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  534, 
535 

Clay,  Henry,  denounced  the  Louisiana 
Treaty,  1.  20-21;  Adams  on.  25;  on  the 
revolution  of  Spanish  America.  29;  a 
champion  of  recognition,  45;  Instruc- 
tions to  Poinsett  on  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  boundaries,  166-67;  rejected 
proposal  for  Joint  exploring  expedition, 
168;  offered  a  million  dollars  for  change 
of  boundary.  169;  failed  to  establish 
fHendly  relations  with  Mexico.  234;  re- 


port of  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  recognition  of  Texas,  387; 
favored  postponing  recognition  of 
Texas.  398;  advantages  of  annexation 
of  Texas  apparent  to,  402 ;  on  the  ques- 
tion. 410;  supported  resolution  In  refer- 
ence to  Mexican  claims,  427-28;  a  pop- 
ular Whig  leader,  497;  disappointed  at 
not  being  nominated,  499;  declined  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  500;  fHends  of. 
in  Harrison's  cabinet,  500;  letters,  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  622-25,  646- 
47;  nominated  by  the  Whig  conven- 
tion, 627;  foreign  interference  would 
defeat  election  of,  il.  82 

Clayton,  John  M.,'  opposed  to  military 
appropriation  bill,  ii.  160 

Clergy,  Mexican,  Conspiracy  of  the,  i.  36; 
the  Government  decreed  that  drafts 
should  be  drawn  on,  ii.  313;  appealed 
to,  for  funds,  by  Santa  Anna,  438 

Clerical  party,  endeavors  to  drive  Farias 
from  power,  il.  320;  Santa  Anna  com- 
promises with  the,  392-93 

Clifford,  Nathan,  added  to  commission 
to  Mexico  on  the  treaty,  ii.  641 ;  report 
of,  on  arrival  in  Mexico,  650;  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Mexico,  656 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  meditating  recommen- 
dations on  education,  i.  72 

Coahuila,  The  Texan  memorialists  on,  i. 
220;  civil  war  in,  over  state  capital, 
228,  264;  revolted  with  Zacatecas 
against  new  militia  law,  263,  265;  fed- 
eralists in,  under  Canales,  451 

Coahuila  and  Texas,  formed  one  state  of 
the  Mexican  federation,  i.  43;  adopted 
a  local  law  of  colonization,  146;  pro- 
visions of,  146-47;  a  state  of  the  con- 
federation, 150;  provisions  of  Consti- 
tution of,  150-51 ;  electoral  and  admhi- 
istrative  districts  in,  151;  election  of 
ayimtamlentos,  152-53 ;  Poinsett  on  the 
American  settlers  In,  168;  liberality  of 
legislature  to  Texas,  230;  a  superior  Ju- 
dicial court  in  Texas  estabUshed,  230; 
concessions  did  not  remove  causes  of 
complaint  In,  231 ;  made  separate  de- 
partments, 263 ;  quarrel  over  the  state 
capital  in,  264 ;  acts  of  legislature  dis- 
posing of  lands  in  Texas,  264-65;  pro- 
tested against  change  of  Constitution 
and  acts  of  General  Cos,  265;  state  of- 
ficers captured  by  Cos.  266 

Coalition  of  continental  powers  to  sup- 
press revolutionary  disorders,  i.  44 

Ccmstlng  trade  between  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico to  be  encouraged,  i.  195;  thrown 
open  to  foreigners,  196,  199 

Cochineal,  an  important  industry  in 
Spanish  times.  L  83 

Cock-fighting,  the  most  popular  amuse- 
ment in  Mexico,  i.  62 

Coffee  introduced  in  Mexico  by  Spanish 
conquerors,  i.  83 

Colonies.  The  English,  maturing.  1.  6; 
autonomous  units,  41;  few  analogies 
between  the  Spanish  colony  in  Mexico 
and,  96-97;  conditkHia  under  which  es- 
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tabUshed.  103-4:  struggles  of.  with 
Indians,  104 

Colonies  of  Mexicans,  Law  to  establish. 
In  Texas,  1.  196;  failure  of,  196-07;  In 
spite  of  a  large  appropriation  for.  200 

Ck>lonies,  revolting.  Recognition  of,  1.  44- 
45:  discussed  In  the  United  States,  45; 
accorded  by  Congress,  46;  delay  in  con- 
summation of.  47 ;  the  British  Govern- 
ment and,  47-48;  Spain's  remonstrances 
against,  48-49;  conceded  by  other  gov- 
ernments, 49;  action  of  the  Pope  on, 
49-60 

Colonists  trom  any  adjacent  nation  for- 
bidden, 1.  197 

Colonists  trom  Ireland  and  Germany  In 
Texas.  L  182 

Colonization  act.  The  Imperial,  enacted, 

I.  139;  provisions  of,  139-41;  Immi- 
grants to  be  Catholics,  140-41;  Inter- 
preted by  Austin.  142-43 ;  suspended  in 
all  cases  except  Austin's,  145;  contracts 
under,  suspended,  197 

Colonization  act.  The  national,  and  its 
provisions,  L  145-46;  new,  to  encour- 
age Mexican  Immigration  into  Texas. 
196 

Colonization  in  Mexico  and  California, 
English  plan  of,  11.  94.  96.  100,  101 

Colonization  law  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas  adopted.  1.  140;  provisions 
of.  146-47 :  contracts  entered  Into  imder, 
147-48;   confused  and  inadequate.  221 

Colorado  River  of  Texas,  proposed  as  a 
compromise  boundary,  1.  17 

Columbia,  The  American  fur-trading  ship. 

II.  2.  4 

Columbia,  on  the  Brazos,  capital  of 
Texas.  1.  392 

Columbia  River.  The.  explored,  ii.  4 ;  and 
the  boundary  question,  10,  1 1 

Comanches.  The,  would  not  adopt  agri- 
cultural life.  i.  108;  protected  farm 
hands  near  BSxar,  120 

Commerce,  foreign.  Restrictions  on,  1. 
80-82;  imports  and  exports,  82;  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  United  States. 
83;  permitted  only  with  Spain,  84 

Commerce,  Internal,  carried  on  by 
road,  i.  77;  by  trains  of  pack  animals, 
78;  hampered  by  taxes,  78-79;  inde- 
pendence of,  in  many  districts.  80 

Commerce,  Mexican  and  American,  11. 
103 

Commissioners.  American,  to  Mexico  on 
ratification  of  treaty,  ii.  639-41;  arrive 
at  Vera  Cruz,  650;  notified  by  Rosa  to 
come  to  Quer6taro,  653 :  stones  thrown 
at  carriages  of,  654;  returned  to  city  of 
Mexico,  655 

Conmiissioners  appointed  to  arrange  an 
armistice,  ii.  645;  Doyle  on  the  Mexi- 
can delay  over,  645-46:  signed  and  rati- 
fied armistice,  646 

Commissioners  on  treaty  of  peace 
appK>inted  by  Santa  Anna,  ii.  510;  au- 
thorized merely  to  receive  Trlst's  prop- 
ositions, 511;  resign  on  receipt  of  "in- 
structions," 513:  resume  duties,  514; 
terms  agreed  upon  by.  with  Trist.  re- 


jected by  Santa  Anna.  514;  new  terms 
offered  by,  inadmissible  under  Trlst's 
instructions,  615;  new  oommissloners 
on  treaty  of  peace  appointed,  693- 
94;  Pefla  to,  on  Trist 's  withdrawing, 
696-96;  urged  Trist  not  to  leave  Mex- 
ico, 696;  notified  that  Trist  would  re- 
main. 697;  Pefia  delays  over  confirma- 
tion of,  699;  and  Trist  met  privately, 
699-600;  Instructions  to,  602-4;  pre- 
pared draft  of  a  treaty,  604;  alarmed 
at  Rosa's  delay,  604-6;  Scott  refused 
armistice  to,  pending  negotiations.  605; 
Ihuning  articles  of  treaty.  606;  discus- 
sions of.  concluded,  607;  Pefia  and 
Rosa  give  further  conditions  to.  608; 
letter  fh>m,  to  the  government,  611; 
instructed  to  sign  treaty,  611-12;  tlie 
treaty  signed  by,  at  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, 612-13;  defend  the  treaty.  647- 
48 

Conclusion  or  peacb,  Tbb,  ii.  638-59: 
Polk  anxious  over  senate  amendments 
to  treaty.  638:  decides  to  send  treaty  by 
hands  of  a  commission;  Senator  Sevier 
appointed  to  the  mission.  Instructions 
Issued  to.  639-40;  Buchanan's  note  to 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
Senate  changes  in  treaty.  640;  serious 
illness  of  Sevier,  and  Nathan  Clifford 
added  to  conmiission.  641;  New  York 
Herald  publishes  treaty  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence.  641-42;  political 
conditions  In  Mexico  unchanged.  642; 
secrecy  of  the  government  in  sending 
the  treaty.  643 ;  anxiety  in  Mexico  over 
retirement  of  the  Americans.  644 ;  Scott 
declines  offer  of  dictatorship,  644 ;  delay 
hi  meeting  of  Mexican  Congress,  645: 
Butler  succeeds  Scott  in  command  of 
the  army,  645:  Butler  appoints  Ameri- 
can representatives  to  negotiate  armis- 
tice. 645;  armistice  goes  into  effect, 
646;  discussion  of  the  policy  of  peace 
In  public  press  In  Mexico.  647-48; 
pressure  of  financial  conditions  of  the 
country,  649;  New  Mexico  annexes  it- 
self to  the  United  States,  649;  discov- 
ery of  gold  In  California,  649-50:  a 
quorum  of  Congress  assembled,  651; 
message  from  President  on  the  ratifld^ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  651-52;  the  Minis- 
ters of  War  and  of  Relations  make  ex- 
planations to  the  Congre^,  652-53; 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  653:  official 
visits  and  receptions.  654;  ratifications 
duly  exchanged,  655;  withdrawal  of 
American  army,  655-56;  Clifford  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Mexico.  656; 
annexation  of  Texas  not  due  to  a  con- 
spiracy to  extend  slavery,  657;  war  not 
forced  upon  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  additional  slave  territory. 
657-58:  precedents  for  acquisition  of 
territory,  658-59 

Conde,  Garcia,  General,  commanded  cav- 
alry at  Chihuahua,  11.  373 

Congress,  The.  sent  to  Pacific  under  sealed 
orders,  ii.  166 
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Ooogren,  A  ooostltiieiit,  called.  1.  40: 
adopted  federation.  42 ;  and  a  Constitu- 
tion. 42-43:  prohibited  the  slave  trade. 
43-44,  55;  gave  discretionary  powers  to 
President,  15^-60:  resolution  regarding 
the  Florida  Treaty,  170:  a  new,  under 
"Plan  of  the  Citadel,"  U.  226 

Congress,  The  constitutional,  under  the 
Bases  of  Tacubaya,  a  shock  to  Santa 
Anna,  i.  461 :  dismissed  by  Bravo,  461 ;  a 
new,  under  a  new  Constitution,  462-63 

Congress,  The  first  Mexican,  1.  38:  dis- 
solved by  Iturbide,  39,  138:  confirmed 
the  Austin  concession,  141-42 

Congress.  Mexican,  Address  of  the  Texan 
convention  to,  i.  219-20:  repealed  pro- 
visions of  law  forbidding  immigration 
ftrom  U.  S.,  225:  objections  of,  to  Treaty 
of  1828,  234-35:  declared  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1824  at  an  end,  262;  adopts  a 
new  Constitution,  263:  declared  a  state 
lawof  Coahuila  void,  265:  rising  of  Tex- 
an colonies  reported  to,  319 :  authorized 
raising  $500,000  for  invasion  of  Texas. 
320:  declared  stipulations  made  by 
Santa  Anna  as  prisoner  null  and  void. 
358:  surrender  of  San  Juan  de  Uida  an- 
nounced in.  440:  ratified  the  French 
treaties.  446:  indignant  at  suggestion 
of  Texan  independence,  531 :  bitter  op- 
position to  Santa  Anna  in  the,  657-58: 
debate  over  newspapers  in,  658:  special 
tax  bill  of.  aroused  enmity  of  the  peo- 
ple. 659:  aslced  for  a  war  loan  of  ten 
millions.  665:  declared  itself  in  perma- 
nent session.  672:  called  Herrera  to  as- 
sume duties  of  President.  673:  govern- 
ment in  hands  of  a  group  of  men  in. 
674:  found  indictment  against  Santa 
Anna.  677:  passed  a  law  of  amnesty. 
678:  annual  report  of  Cuevas  to.  697- 
700;  annexation  formally  announced  to. 
by  Cuevas.  700-1;  after  delay  author- 
ized the  government  to  consider  the 
Texan  proposals.  708-9;  passed  law 
secularizing  California  missions,  li.  27; 
suspended  law,  28;  law  of  1845.  to  im- 
prove financial  condition,  54;  Herrera 
called  special  session  of.  55-56;  de- 
nounced supporters  of  Paredes.  74;  all 
classes  of  society  to  be  represented  in 
the  new,  221-22;  unpopularity  of,  222; 
assembled.  225;  a  new  constituent, 
under  "Plan  of  the  Citadel,"  226; 
opened  by  Gen.  Salas,  313;  demands 
budget  of  expenses  from  government. 
314-15;  elects  Santa  Anna  as  President. 
315;  authorized  forcible  seizure  of  the 
endowments  of  the  church,  316;  clerical 
party  renews  discussion  in,  319;  limits 
powers  of  Santa  Anna,  432;  discussed 
British  offer  of  mediation,  434 ;  puts  re- 
sponsibility of  peace  negotiations  on 
Santa  Anna,  445-46;  no  quorum  of, 
509-10;  no  quorum  of,  at  Querdtaro, 
586:  uncertainties  as  to.  586-87;  strug- 
gle of  parties  in,  590-92 ;  elects  General 
Anaya  President,  592;  pains  talcen  to 
propitiate  the,  641;  still  without  a 
quorum.  642;  assembles  at  Querfitaro, 


651;  message  of  President  to.  on  the 
treaty.  651-52;  explanations  made  to. 
by  Anaya  and  Rosa.  652-i53:  ratifica- 
tion of  treaty  by.  653;  declared  Herrera 
elected  President.  655;  adjournment  of, 
655 

Congress,  the  United  States.  The  word 
Texas  not  heard  in.  for  sixteen  years, 
i.  362;  discusses  question  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Texas.  386-88;  Senate  for, 
387;  House  opposed  an  appropriation 
for  a  minister  to  Texas,  388;  adopted 
Senate  resolutions.  388;  not  Interested 
in  Texan  question.  397;  resolution  of 
Senator  Walker  recognizing  Texas 
passed.  398-99:  resolutions  of  Waddy 
Thompson  passed  in  the  House.  399- 
400;  flooded  with  petitions  against  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  411:  dangerous  acri- 
mony of  discussions  in.  relating  to 
slavery,  416;  committees  of.  report  re- 
garding American  claims,  427-28;  atti- 
tude of,  toward  settlers  in  Oregon.  11. 
10 ;  takes  up  abrogation  of  agreement  for 
joint  occupation,  116;  President's  mes- 
sage in,  160;  action  of,  supported  by 
the  people,  161;  anti-administration. 
324;  discussion  of  war  with  Mexico  and 
its  objects.  327 ;  passed  almost  all  of  the 
administration  measures,  333;  act  of, 
authorizing  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
334;  act  adding  ten  regiments  to  army, 
334;  additional  general  ofiScers  ap- 
pointed. 334;  conveyed  thanks  of  na- 
tion to  Taylor.  367 

CoNGBBSs,  Thb  United  States,  nnrrncs 
TsxAS  TO  XNTXB  THE  Union,  1.  679-702: 
Houston  and  his  advisers  reluctant, 
demand  Impossible  terms.  679;  not  dis- 
pleased with  treaty,  679-80;  threats  of 
Gen.  Woll,  681 ;  Aberdeen's  scheme  of  a 
Joint  guarantee,  681-82;  a  Diplomatic 
Act  proposed  by  Aberdeen,  683-84; 
Jones  disobeys  orders  trom.  Houston  to 
complete  foreign  arrangements,  684- 
85;  Jones  succeeded  Houston  and 
waited,  685-86;  Tyler's  message  of  ex- 
ultation, recommending  joint  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  686-87;  discussion 
in  House,  687-90;  resolution  passed, 
690;  debate  in  the  Senate.  690-91 ;  talk 
of  dissolution  of  the  Union,  691 ;  reso- 
lutions of  state  legislatures  for  and 
against  annexation,  691-92;  House 
resolution  amended  and  passed  by 
Senate.  693;  analysis  of  vote  on,  693; 
concurred  in  by  House  and  signed  by 
Pres.  Tyler,  693 ;  the  cabinet  for  imme- 
diate action,  694 ;  instructions  to  Don- 
elson  to  present  the  proposals  to  the 
Texan  government.  694;  Almonte  pro- 
tested and  demanded  his  passports, 
694;  Polk's  cabinet.  695-96;  instruc- 
tions to  Donelson  confirmed.  696 ;  Buch- 
anan to  Almonte.  696-97;  annual  re- 
port of  Cuevas  to  Mexican  Congress, 
697-700;  note  of  Cuevas  to  Shannon. 
701-2;  Shannon  recalled.  702;  W.  S. 
Parrott  sent  as  secret  agent  to  Mexico, 
702 
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Congress.  United  States,  the  thirtieth. 
Constitution  of.  ii.  617-18;  discussion 
of  President's  message  in,  619-21;  ma- 
jority of  members  of.  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing any  treaty.  631;  treaty  of  peace 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  636 

Connelly.  Doctor  Henry,  commissioner 
flrom  Gov.  Armijo  to  Kearny,  ii.  216 

Conner,  Commodore.  Instructions  to.  i. 
608;  despatches  of.  to  President  Pollc. 
ii.  68;  ordered  to  take  his  fieet  back  to 
Vera  Cruz.  118;  directed  to  show  force 
before  Mexican  porte.  165;  instructed 
to  pass  Santa  Anna.  229;  failed  to  capt- 
ure Mexican  navy,  291;  began  prepa- 
rations for  descent  on  Tamplco,  292; 
occupied  Tampico,  293;  makes  rocon- 
noissance  of  Vera  Cruz  with  Scott.  381 

Constitution.  A  new,  adopted  in  Mexico, 
1.  262-63 

Constitution.  Mexican,  of  1824,  Revolu- 
tion in  California  in  support  of  the,  ii. 
32.33 

Constitution  of  Mexico,  The.  curiously 
compounded,  i.  42-43;  proclaimed  re- 
ligious intolerance.  43 ;  to  be  interpreted 
only  by  the  General  Congress.  43;  de- 
clared for  freedom  of  the  press,  76 

Constitution.  Proposed,  of  Texas,  i.  219 

Consultation.  A  general,  of  Texas,  organ- 
ized, i.  286;  Branch  T.  Archer.  Presi- 
dent. 286;  declaration  that  arms  had 
been  taken  up  in  defence  of  Constitu- 
tion of  1824.  288;  created  a  provisional 
government,  289;  provision  for  an 
army  and  military  defence.  289 

Continental  powers  opposed  to  recogniz- 
ing independence  of  colonies,  i.  44 

Contraband  trade  with  the  French,  i.  10- 
11 

CoNTRERAs.  W.  448-76:  Reinforcements 
received,  448-49;  Scott  severs  commu- 
nication with  Vera  Cruz,  449;  organiza- 
tion of  the  array.  450-51;  march  from 
Pucbla  begun.  452;  first  view  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  453;  Lake  Chalco 
and  Its  marshes,  453-54;  Santa  Anna's 
new  army,  454:  his  plan  purely  defen- 
sive, 454-.55;  Captain  R.  E.  Lee's  rec- 
onnoisances  of  Peflon  and  Mexlcal- 
clngo,  455-56;  the  garrison  of  Pefion, 
456-57;  General  Worth  south  of  Lake 
Chalco,  457;  Scott  plans  movement 
around  Lake  Chalco,  457-58;  Santa 
Anna  withdraws  to  San  Antonio  and 
Churubusco.  459 ;  the  Hacienda  of  San 
Antonio,  459-60;  Pillows  and  Triggs's 
divisions  advance  across  the  Pedregal 
to  the  San  Angel  Road,  4G1;  Valencia's 
troops  at  San  Angel,  462;  Valencia  re- 
fuses to  obey  Santa  Anna,  464-65; 
Santa  Anna's  reply  to  Valencia,  46.5- 
66;  Valencia  fortifies  the  Hill  of  Pa- 
dlema,  467-68;  the  American  attack 
on  his  position.  468-70;  Scott  arrives 
from  San  Agustin,  470-71 :  Mexican  re- 
inforcements under  Santa  Anna  fail  of 
junction  with  Valencia,  471:  American 
troops  gathered  in  San  Ger6nimo,  472; 
Capt.  R.  £.  Lee's  night  ride.  472;  Va- 


lencia celebrating  triumph  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  473;  Americans  attack  Va- 
lencia in  flank  and  rear,  completely 
routing  Mexicans,  474-75 

Convention.  A  constitutional,  of  Texas, 
held,  i.  311 ;  independence  declared  and 
a  Constitution  adopted,  315-17 

Conventions  disapproved  by  Mexican  of- 
ficials, i.  222 

Convicts.  Mexican,  should  be  settled  in 
Texas,  i.  195.  196 

Cook.  Captain,  explored  the  Pacific 
coast,  ii.  1,2 

Cooke.  Colonel,  commissioner  from  Texas 
to  New  Mexico.  I.  480 

Cooke.  Philip  St.  George.  Capt.  U.  S.  A., 
dispersed  Major  Snively's  band,  i.  493; 
escort  of  Kearny's  envoys,  ii.  215;  re- 
joined Kearny,  216;  on  Gov.  Armijo, 
217;  on  the  Army  of  the  West,  218 

Copano.  Mission  fort  at,  and  military 
supplies  captiu'ed  at.  I.  283-84 

Cordova,  Treaty  of.  Terms  of  the,  1.  37, 
138 

Com  laws.  Repeal  of  the  British,  Ii.  112, 
114 

Coronado,  Francisco  Vftsquez  de.  may 
have  visited  Texas,  i.  3 

Corpus  Chrlsti,  United  States  troops  en- 
camped at,  Ii.  58;  suggested  by  Donel- 
Bon  as  healthful  point  tor  camp.  137 

Correo  de  la  Federaci6n,  the  Yorkino 
organ,  i.  76 

Correo  de  Mixico,  revenue  cutter,  capt- 
ured by  the  San  Felipe  off  Velasco.  I. 
278-79;  referred  to,  in  reply  of  Mexi- 
can government  to  American  claims. 
425 

Cortes.  The  Spanish,  elected  under  Con- 
stitution of  1812,  1.  36;  repudiated 
O'DonojCi's  surrender.  38.  138;  de- 
clared against  confirmation  of  any  ca- 
pitulation with  insiu^ents.  337;  decree 
of,  against  California  missions,  ii.  24-25 

Cort<6s,  conqueror  of  New  Spain,  i.  1; 
found  the  land  well  cultivated,  83 

Cos,  Martin  Perfecto  do,  General,  favored 
Saltillo  as  capital  of  Coabulla.  i.  264; 
put  down  revolution  in  Coahuila,  266; 
blunders  of,  In  Texas,  269-73;  procla- 
mation of,  answered  by  resolutions  at 
meeting  of  conservatives,  273-74;  ef- 
forts of.  to  arrest  Zavala,  unite  the 
Texans,  277-78:  arrival  of,  in  Texas, 
at  Goliad,  280-81 ;  defeated  by  Fannin 
at  Concepci6n  missioD,  295-96;  sur- 
rendered B6xar  and  retired  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  301-2;  joined  by  Ramirez  at 
Laredo,  319:  ordered  to  Velasco,  343; 
hostility  against,  for  violation  of  parole. 
357;  in  command  of  forts  at  Tuxpan,  ii. 
390 

"Council  of  government,"  A.  established, 
with  Farias  at  its  head.  ii.  309 

Courts,  Civil,  clerical,  and  militarj'.  i.  95 

Couto.  Bernardo,  appointed  armistice 
commissJouer.  ii.  510;  appointed  com- 
missioner on  treaty,  593 ;  and  associates 
urge  Trist  to  remain.  596;  Lt.  Wise  on, 
654 
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Cowley.  Lord.  Aberdeen's  Instructions  to. 
in  Paris,  i.  592-93;  requests  France  to 
act  with  England  for  Texan  indepen- 
dence, ii.  84;  to  Garro  on  the  Texan 
question.  88 

Cramayel.  M.  de,  French  minister  in 
Texas,  favored  an  armistice.  1.  552 

Criticisms.  English,  of  United  States,  ii. 
lft-17 

Crittenden.  Senator,  of  Kentucky,  ap- 
proved outlines  of  peace  proposed  by 
Polk,  ii.  422:  moved  to  recommit 
treaty.  634 

Cuemavaca.  Reactionary  plan  of.  sup- 
ported by  Santa  Anna,  i.  227-28 

Cuevas,  Luis  Gonza«;o.  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations,  had  a  conference  with 
Admiral  Baudin.  i.  437;  again  ap- 
pointed, 674;  annual  report  of,  pre- 
sented to  Mexican  Congress.  697-700; 
announces  annexation,  700-1;  note  to 
American  mlhister  repeating  protest. 
701;  laid  the  Texan  proposals  before 
Ccmgress.  707-8;  informs  French  and 
English  ministers  of  readiness  to  re- 
ceive Texan  commissioners,  709-10; 
report  of,  to  Mexican  Congress  on  the 
Texan  situation,  ii.  56;  resolution  that 
Mexico  would  declare  war  if  United 
States  troops  should  enter  Texas,  59; 
hoped  to  avert  war  by  negotiations,  60; 
to  Mexican  ministers  in  France  and 
England  asking  aid  in  war  with  United 
States,  93;  appointed  commissioner  on 
treaty.  594 

Cummings,  William,  made  major-general, 
ii.  334 

Cushing,  Caleb,  Report  of.  on  the  failure 
to  pay  claims  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, I.  430:  member  of  Pillow  court 
of  inquiry,  ii.  623nl 

Customs  duties,  largest  source  of  revenue, 
i.  92;  protectionism  run  mad  reduced 
amount  of.  92-93 ;  no  revenue  from,  in 
Texas,  269 

Customs  receipts,  Mexican  and  American. 
U.  103 

Dallas.  George  M.,  nominated  as  Vice- 
President,  i.  632 

Davis,  Jefferson.  Colonel,  defends  Tay- 
lor's action  at  Monterey.  Ii.  279 

Davis.  John,  opposed  motion  to  strike 
out  Wilmot  proviso  and  talked  till  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  ii.  239-40 

De  Laussat  on  the  American  frontiers- 
man, i.  105-6 

De  Mofras.  Duflot.  Journey  to  Pacific  of. 
ii.  48;  offered  French  protection  to 
California.  50 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  may  have  visited 
Texas,  i.  3 

De  Witt's  Colony  In  Texas  adjoined  Aus- 
thi's,  I.  147 

Debt.  National,  of  Mexico  and  United 
States^  ii.  103 

Debt.  Total  funded,  of  Mexico,  i.  449 

Debts  due  by  Mexican  national  treasury. 
Payments  of  all.  to  be  suspended.  II. 
223 


"Defenders  of  Independence  and  the 
Laws"  authorized  as  Mexican  reserve. 
U.  55 

Deffaudis.  Baron,  French  minister.  Vague 
promises  of  settlement  of  French  claims 
made  to.  I.  433;  on  policy  Of  Mexican 
government.  433-34;  presents  ultima- 
tum. 434;  Mexican  reply  to.  delighted 
the  federal  Congress,  434 

Del  Norte.  Taylor's  regulars  to  operate 
on  lower,  ii.  203 

Democratic  convention,  the,  of  1844. 
Struggles  of.  i.  628-31 ;  nominates  Polk 
and  Dallas,  632;  the  platform.  633 

Democratic  platform  of  1840.  I.  495-^6 

Democrats.  Campaign  of  the.  1844.  I. 
63&-44;  divided  and  doubtful.  639;  dif- 
ferent questions  at  issue.  640:  Tyler  in- 
duced to  withdraw.  643-44;  decisive 
victory  for  the,  650 

Denmark  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  I.  49 

Descent,  Purity  of,  in  United  Statec  and 
Mexico,  i.  54 

Diario  del  Gobiemo  on  the  rebellion  of 
Paredes,  II.  74;  published  correspond- 
ence between  Slidell  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  80 

Diario  OfidaU  The.  claimed  that  the 
clergy  should  pay  as  well  as  pray  for 
army.  ii.  310;  called  attention  to  pro- 
priety of  contributions  by  the  chureh, 
315 

Diaz  de  la  Vega.  Gen.  R6mulo.  in  com- 
mand of  battalion  at  Cerro  Gordo.  Ii. 
397 

Dickens.  Charles.  The  Martin  Chttzzle- 
wit  of.  aroused  bitter  feelings.  Ii.  16-17 

Dickinson,  Mrs.,  spared  by  the  Mexicans 
at  the  Alamo.  I.  339 

Dickinson.  Senator.  Resolutions  of.  relat- 
ing to  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
U.  620 

Dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna,  The,  I.  459- 
64;  excessively  unpopular.  651-52 

DImmltt.  Philip,  advocated  expedition  to 
Matamoros,  i.  305 

Dissolution  of  the  Union,  Docimient  by 
Adams,  Gfddings,  and  others  on  the,  i. 
586-88;  talk  of.  In  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York.  691 

Donelson.  A.  J.,  charg6  d'affaires  to  Texas, 
i.  664;  instructions  to,  to  present  pro- 
posals for  annexation  to  Texan  gov- 
ernment. 694;  Buchanan  confirmed  in- 
structions to,  696;  on.  Elliot  and  Sali- 
gny,  704;  on  Houston's  views,  712;  on 
the  certainty  of  annexation,  714,  715; 
urged  importance  of  sending  United 
States  troops  to  Texas,  ii.  56-57;  chose 
Corpus  Chrlsti  for  infantry  to  occupy, 
58;  on  ownership  of  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande.  137;  re- 
ported presence  of  Mexican  troops  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  164 

Doniphan.  Alexander  W..  Colonel,  left  In 
charge  of  Santa  Fe.  ii.  219;  set  out  for 
Chihuahua.  368:  made  treaty  wlthNav- 
ajos.  368;  defeated  Mexicans  at  Bra- 
zito,  369;  at  El  Paso.  370-71;  routed 
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Mexicans  at  Pass  of  the  Sacramento, 
371-73;  loflses  of.  in  battle.  373:  took 
possession  of  Chihuahua.  374;  on  his 
position,  374;  aslced  to  be  aliowed  to 
Join  Taylor.  374-75;  returns  to  Saltillo. 
375;  success  of  expedition  of.  demon- 
strated Mexican  hopelessness.  376 

Douglas.  Stephen  A.,  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  i.  688 

Doyle.  Percy.  Santa  Anna  announced  his 
readiness  for  an  armistice  to.  i.  551; 
announced  the  appointment  of  Oen. 
Woll  as  Mexican  representative.  552; 
instructions  to,  from  Aberdeen,  on 
emancipation  in  Texas.  567-68;  on 
state  of  the  negotiations,  ii.  600-1 ;  on 
the  Revolution  against  the  government 
at  Querfitaro,  606;  on  importance  at- 
tached to  words.  606;  consulted  on 
terms  of  treaty.  606-7;  bears  Trist's 
threats  to  commissioners,  609;  informs 
Rosa  of  Scott's  purpose  to  march  to 
Querfitaro.  610;  on  sensation  in  Mexico 
at  signing  of  treaty.  643;  on  the  oppo- 
rition  to  the  departure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 644 ;  on  Mexican  delay  in  arrang- 
ing for  armistice.  645-46;  on  the  action 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  649 

Drake.  Sir  Francis,  visited  the  Padflc 
coast,  ii.  1 

Drum,  Captain,  at  battle  of  Molino  del 
Rey,  U.  531 

Duncan.  Colonel,  reoonnoiters  along  Lake 
Chaloo.  ii.  457;  reports  to  Scott.  458;  at 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey.  531.  534. 

Duran.  Josd.  Greneral,  in  conmiand  of 
castle  at  Vera  Cruz.  ii.  385 

East  India  Company.  The.  fhuikly  com- 
mercial, i.  98 

Echeandia.  governor,  decreed  soculariza- 
tlon  of  missions,  ii.  25-26;  banished  by 
Flgueroa.  27 

Education,  under  strict  control  of  the 
church,  i.  70;  number  of  scholars  never 
great.  71;  the  higher,  71-72;  universi- 
ties, 71-72;  in  the  United  SUtes  In 
1825,  72-73;  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  church,  by  Farias.  226 

Edwards.  Hayden.  Contract  with,  for  a 
colony,  i.  148;  undertook  to  form  an 
Independent  state,  Fredonia,  190-91 

Edwards,  Ninian,  resigned  oflBce  of  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  i.  46 

El  Paso,  Doniphan  entered,  il.  370-71 

Elections  in  Mexico.  No  confidence  in,  ii. 
76 

Elliot,  Charles.  Captain,  appointed  Brit- 
ish diplomatic  agent  to  Texas.  I.  540; 
career  of,  541 ;  asked  by  Houston  to 
secure  an  armistice.  550;  transmitted 
Santa  Anna's  offer  of  an  armistice  to 
Texan  government,  552;  secured  as- 
sent of  Texan  government,  55;^ :  letters 
of,  developing  a  plan  for  Texas,  557-58; 
on  the  danger  of  annexation.  558;  ac- 
tivity of,  common  talk  in  Texas,  559; 
asked  for  explanation  of  Henderson's 
mission,  598;  reply  given  to,  598-99; 
conference  of.  with  Jones  and  Smith, 


704,  705-6:  carries  Texan  proposals  to 
Mexico.  707 ;  to  Jones  on  submlasioa  of 
proposals  to  Mexican  Congress.  708; 
handed  papers  showing  action  of  Mexi- 
can government  to  Jones.  710;  letter  of 
advice  to  Jones.  711;  efforts  of.  to 
prevent  hostilities,  ii.  57;  Mexican 
ministers  advised  of  Texan  proposals 
submitted  by.  89 

Ellis.  Powhattan,  appointed  charge  d'af- 
faires to  Mexico,  i.  420.  422;  instruc- 
tions to.  as  to  American  claims.  420; 
letter  on  effect  of  the  long  forbearance 
of  the  American  government.  421:  per- 
emptorily demanded  satisfaction.  422- 
23 ;  meaningless  and  argum^itative  re- 
plies to  demands  of.  423-25;  demanded 
passports  and  returned  to  Washington. 
425 

Emigration  from  United  States  into  Ore- 
gon territory,  ii.  9-10 

Empresarios.  contractors  for  families. 
Grants  to.  i.  139-40.  147;  some,  failed 
to  carry  out  contracts,  148;  two  Irish. 
182nl 

England  refused  to  aid  the  coalition,  i.  44; 
wanted  a  harbor  in  Puget  Sound,  ii.  12; 
proposal  that  France  and.  guarantee 
Mexican  boundary,  81-82;  policy  of. 
toward  annexation  of  Texas,  84-86.  88; 
refused  to  act  without  Prance.  90.  95. 
See  also  Great  Britain 

English  legation  sends  deputation  to 
Worth.  U.  494-96 

Englishmen  in  California,  ii.  24;  Sir 
George  Simpson  on,  35-36 

Enterprise,  U.  S.  brig.  Sight  of  the.  put 
an  end  to  privateering  fh>m  Galveston, 
i.  124-25 

Escoceses,  Masons  of  the  Scottish  rite.  I. 
164;  Bravo,  Vice-President,  at  the  head 
of  the,  164;  incensed  against  Poinsett. 
165;  revolt  and  demands  of,  172-73; 
defeated  by  the  Yorklnos  and  Pedraza, 
173 

Essex.  Fight  of  the.  against  the  Phabe  and 
the  Cherub,  I.  162 

Eve.  Joseph.  American  representative  in 
Texas,  reported  capture  of  San  An- 
tonio to  Webster,  i.  514;  copy  of  In- 
structions to  Thompson  sent  to.  546 

Everett,  Edward,  minister  to  England, 
supported  Webster  in  negotiations.  I. 
505;  interview  of,  with  Aberdeen  on 
Great  Britahi  aiding  Mexico.  547-48; 
report  of,  on  policy  of  British  govan- 
ment.  575 :  instructions  to,  on  the  Ore- 
gon boundary  question,  ii.  11-13.  17; 
to  suggest  cession  of  San  Francisco,  46 

Expansion,  The  Western  spirit  of,  i.  650, 
720 

Expenditures.  National  of  Mexico,  1.  93- 
95 ;  for  army  and  navy  the  largest  item, 
93 

Exports  of  Mexico,  Precious  metals  the 
chief,  i.  82,  86;  agricultural,  trifling.  83 

Factions.  Bitterly  hostile,  grouped  as 
Freemasons.  I.  161;  Poinsett  involved 
with  one  of  the,  161 
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Fannin.  James  W..  on  preparation  for 
fight,  i.  278:  with  92  men  defeated  Cos 
at  Ooncepcidn  mission,  295-96;  given 
full  authority  by  Council  to  take  Mata- 
moros.  309;  set  out  to  reinforce  Travis 
at  B6xar,  but  turned  bade,  314;  pur- 
sued, captured  and  butchered  by  Urrea, 
331-35;  promises  made  to.  at  surrender, 
332-33;  orders  to.  from  Houston  neg- 
lected by,  339;  a  Kontudcy  and  two 
Georgia  companies  with,  at  surrender, 
364 

Faniasma^  The,  an  anti-clerical  organ,  i. 
76 

Far  West,  A  dear  title  to  the,  secured  by 
the  Florida  Treaty,  i.  25 

Farias,  Q6mez,  elected  Vice-President,  I. 
206;  a  physician  and  a  radical.  209; 
acting  as  President,  224:  changes  inau- 
gurated under.  226-27;  reactionary 
plan  against,  prodaimed  at  Cuema- 
vaca.  227-28;  with  Urrea  proclaimed 
the  re-establishment  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  the  Constitution  of  1824. 455- 
56;  administering  the  government,  li. 
27;  passed  law  secularizing  California 
missions,  27;  attempt  of,  to  colonize 
mission  lands,  28;  Santa  Anna  iirged 
fHends  to  unite  with.  224;  made  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  242-43;  made  head 
of  Council  of  government.  309;  elected 
Vice-President  by  Congress.  315;  en- 
deavors to  raise  money  by  seizure  of 
ecdesiasUcal  property,  315-16;  efforts 
of  derical  party  to  drive.  fh>m  power, 
320-21 ;  apprehensive  of  national  gruard, 
321 ;  discharged  duty  with  dignity  and 
courage.  323;  refused  to  resign.  393; 
removed  from  office  by  abolishing  vice- 
presidency,  394 

Farragut,  David  O..  on  condition  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulda.  i.  441 

Federal  party.  Existence  of  a,  in  Mexico, 
a  delusion,  i.  287-88 ;  belief  of  the  Texan 
provisional  council  in  the,  303:  increas- 
ing evidence  of  no.  312 

Federalism.  Garrison  of  Mondova  pro- 
nounced for.  i.  449 

Federation  in  British  colonies  and  in 
Mexico,  i.  41 

*'  Federation  or  Death,'*  cry  of  California 
revolutionists,  il.  32 

Ferdinand  VII,  and  his  viceroy,  recog- 
nized in  Mexico,  i.  28;  restoration  of, 
and  the  old  order.  33-34.  44;  succeeded 
by  Isabella,  49;  Pope  Leo  XII  on.  49; 
delusion  of.  in  sending  an  invading 
force  to  Mexico.  178 

Fernandez,  General,  ordered  to  collect 
reinforcements  at  Matamoros,  i.  322 

••Fifty-four-forty  or  fight."  U.  16 

Figueroa.  Jo86.  appointed  governor  of 
California,  ii.  26;  banished  Echeandfa, 
26-27;  report  on  missions.  27;  death  of, 
31 

Filisola,  General,  sent  to  the  fkx>nt.  i.  322- 
23;  plan  of  campaign  advised  by.  323; 
orders  to.  from  Santa  Anna.  323-24; 
alarmed  at  Santa  Anna's  dividing  his 
army,  338;  in  charge  of  movements  of 


army.  341 ;  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  to 
evacuate  Texas.  352.  355;  wretched 
condition  of  troops  under.  353-54;  su- 
perseded by  Gen.  Urrea.  355;  tried  to 
indte  Cherokees  to  attack  Texans.  477; 
ordered  to  turn  command  over  to  Pa- 
redes,  il.  62;  commander  of  a  division, 
586 

Financial  history  of  Texas,  The,  i.  465- 
76:  Debt  in  1836, 465 ;  wild  lands  an  as- 
set of  little  value,  466-67;  Houston  on 
state  of  treasury.  468.  469;  treasury 
notes  Issued.  468-69;  depreciation,  470; 
efforts  to  borrow  money  abroad,  471- 
74;  debt  rapidly  increased,  475-76 

Florida  Treaty.  The.  i.  1-26;  signed,  18; 
attacked  by  Benton,  20;  denounced  by 
Clay,  20-21 ;  Jefferson  and  Jackson  on. 
22-24;  Monroe's  decision  to  stand  by, 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  24;  ratifi- 
cations of,  exchanged.  27;  Clay  d&* 
dared,  obligatory  upon  both  United 
States  and  Mexico.  166-67.  170 

Floridas.  The.  ceded  to  England  in  1762. 
i.  11;  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
the.  13.  24;  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spidn.  19 

Food  of  the  native  population  of  Mexico, 
i.  57 

Food  supplies,  to  be  admitted  flree  of  duty 
at  Galveston  and  Matagorda  for  two 
years,  i.  196;  prohibitive  tariff  applied 
to.  198;  Mexican  markets  Inaccessible 
or  inadequate,  199;  smuggling  of,  200 

Forage  crops  uncertain,  i.  84 

Forbes,  James  Alexander.  Work  of,  on 
California.  Ii.  48;  tried  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  acquire  California.  50 

Foreign  debt.  Mexican  Congress  author- 
ized government  to  settle.  II.  54 

Foreign  nations.  Questions  of  great  Im- 
portance to  those,  who  had  recognized 
independence  of  Mexico.  I.  95-96 

Foreign  trade  permitted  In  California.  1. 
116 

Foreigners  excluded  from  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, i.  3.  128:  admitted  in  Cali- 
fornia as  settlers.  116;  reasons  for  tol- 
eration of,  in  Louisiana.  129-30;  work 
of  Moses  Austin  for,  130-32;  seeking 
concessions.  138 

Foreigners,  Mexican  laws  concerning,  II. 
23 

Forssrth,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  for- 
warded letter  trotn  Butler  to  Jackson, 
i.  256;  sent  letter  ftom  Hernandez  on 
bribe  money  to  Jackson.  258;  letter  to 
Butler  on  dosing  negotiations.  258-59; 
informed  Butler  of  his  recall,  260:  gave 
Morflt  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Bur- 
net. 389;  on  Texan  vote  for  annexation, 
393.  407;  author  of  Jackson's  message. 
395;  denounced  by  Hunt  for  opposition 
to  annexation,  407;  gave  Hunt  an  ex- 
plidt  refusal  to  consider  annexation. 
408-9.  533;  represented  as  friendly  at 
heart.  410:  offered  mediation  to  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washington,  533 

Fort  Brown,  named  In  memory  of  Major 
Brown,  11.  144 
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Fort  St.  Louis,  on  St.  Bernard  Bay,  I. 
4n2 

Fox.  Henry  Stephen.  British  minister  in 
Washington,  i.  528.  547 

France.  The  great  purcliase  from,  in  1803, 
i.  2;  opportmiity  offered,  in  war  of  1719, 
to  seize  Texas.  7 ;  treaty  of.  with  Spain, 
left  boundaries  of  Louisiana  undefined, 
8:  cession  of  Am^can  possessions  of. 
11;  ridiculous  pretensions  of.  as  to 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  12-13,  15-16; 
Clay's  assumption  that  Texas  had 
once  been  a  province  of,  21;  anti- 
French  sentiment  in  Mexico,  27;  vic- 
tories of.  on  the  Peninsula,  32.  47; 
Ferdinand  released  from.  33;  invaded 
Spain  and  reinstalled  Ferdinand,  44; 
Canning's  fear  of,  47;  made  a  treaty 
with  Mexico.  49:  recognition  of  Texan 
independence  by,  472;  attitude  of.  to- 
ward mediation  for  Texas,  538-39; 
asked  to  join  England  in  a  remonstrance 
to  the  American  government.  592;  pro- 
posal that  England  and.  gqarantee 
Mexican  boundary,  ii.  81-82;  attitude 
of.  toward  annexation  of  Texas,  83,  84, 
88,  89.     See  also  Vera  Cruz 

Franciscans.  The,  controlled  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  i.  108;  arrival  of,  under  Junf- 
pero  Serra.  Ill;  missions  of,  in  Upper 
California,  111-12;  presidios  near  mis- 
sions of.  112-13;  ranks  of,  thinned  out, 
115;  the  Texan  missions  under.  118; 
barbarous  use  of  religio-military  force 
by,  120;  success  of  the,  in  Upper  Cj^k" 
fomia.  ii.  24 

Fraser  River  discovered.  Ii.  4 

Freaner.  James  L.,  bearer  of  treaty  from 
Trist  to  Washhigton,  11.  626 

Fredonian  revolt,  Edwards',  alarmed  the 
Mexican  government,  i.  191-92 

Freemasons,  Hostile  factions  grouped  in 
lodges  of.  i.  161:  first  lodge  of,  in  Mex- 
ico, 163:  Mexican  delegates  to  Spanish 
Cortes  initiated  au»,  by  Scottish  rite, 
163;  Poinsett  helped  organize  lodges 
under  the  York  rite,  intended  to  be  po- 
litical centres,  16:5-64;  not  Republi- 
cans and  antis,  but  Yoridnos  and  Esco- 
ceses.  164 

Frellnghuysen.  Theodore,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  i.  628 

Fr6mont.  John  Charles,  Captain,  Early 
career  of,  ii.  169-70;  exploring  expedi- 
tions of,  170-71;  at  Sutter's  Fort,  172; 
on  Monterey.  172;  eccentric  move- 
ments of,  173:  Larkin  to,  174;  retreated 
eastward,  175:  to  wife  on  treatment  by 
Castro,  175;  met  Gillespie,  176;  at- 
tacked by  savages  and  revenge,  176; 
contradictory  explanations  of  conduct, 
177;  supplies  wanted  by,  180;  on  neces- 
sity for  proving  his  courage,  182;  camp 
of.  centre  of  alarming  stories,  185:  to 
Montgomery  on  his  plans,  187-88: 
joins  insurgent  forces  at  Sonoma,  188- 
89 :  deceitful  and  defiant  conduct  of.  189 

French.  The,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  I. 
2:  advance  of,  checked  by  Spanish  vice- 
roy. 7 


French  activities  in  the  Padflc.  British 
suspicious  of,  ii.  48 

French  and  Spanish  prisoners  butchered 
by  Oen.  Ampudia,  i.  656-57;  against 
protest  of  ministers.  657 

French  oolooistB  under  Gen.  T  JiHuinMMl 
forced  out  of  Texas.  I.  125-26 

French  government.  Action  of.  In  enforc- 
ing claims  of  French  subjects  against 
Mexico,  i.  433-13:  Vague  promises 
made  to  Baron  Deffaudis  by  Cuevas, 
433;  varied  policies  of  Mexican  govern- 
ment arraigned,  433-34;  the  French 
ultimatum,  434;  Mexican  Congress  de- 
lighted at  reply  to,  434.  See  also  Vera 
Cruz 

French  poaseasions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
(except  New  Orleans).  Canada,  and 
the  Floridas,  ceded  to  England,  1.  11 

Friars,  refused  to  obey  secularization  de- 
cree, il.  26;  FIgueroa's  unfavorable  re- 
port on,  27;  accused  of  stripping  mis- 
sions, 29 

Frontier,  Thb  northern,  op  Mexico.  I. 
103-27:  The  Spaniards  conquerors, 
not  colonists.  103;  the  British  colonists 
sought  new  homes.  103-6;  the  fbontiers- 
men.  104-6;  government  directs  settle- 
ments in  northern  possessions,  106;  the 
earliest  by  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  In  New 
Mexico,  106-8;  the  Pueblo  and  othi«>  In- 
dians. 108;  country  purely  agricultural, 
108-9;  Lt.  Pike  and  company  arrested 
and  sent  to  Chihuahua.  109;  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  109;  Upper  and 
Lower  California  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions, 109-11 ;  work  of  the  Franciscans, 
111-12;  presidial  troops,  112-13;  death 
rate  among  the  mission  Indians,  113; 
efforts  of  the  government  to  secure  set- 
tiers,  113-14;  foreign  trade  permitted 
and  foreigners  admitted,  116;  settle- 
ments west  of  New  Mexico,  117-18; 
Texas  a  frontier  province  on  the  North, 
1 18-27 :  abandoned  by  the  authorities 
of  New  Spain,  119-20;  marauders  and 
adventurers  In,  122-27 

Frontier,  western,  of  the  United  States, 
Expansion  of  the,  I.  104-6 

Frontiersmen,  Spirit  of  the  Western,  I. 
105:  De  Laussat  on  the,  105-6:  not  the 
men  to  respect  an  imaginary  boundary 
line,  120:  Spain  trying  to  match.  122 

Fueros  y  religion.  Risings  to  cry  of,  1.  227 

Fimded  debt  of  Mexico,  i.  449 

Fur-traders.  American,  in  the  northwest, 
U.  2,  4,  5.  8-9 


Gaceta  de  Mexico,  the  first  newspaper  in 
America.  1.  75 

Gaines,  Edmund  Pendleton.  6ena*a]. 
Instructions  to,  for  enforcing  neutral- 
ity laws;  i.  372;  career  of.  372-73;  on 
the  Mexicans  and  their  red  allies,  373- 
74 ;  credulous  of  rumors  of  Santa  Anna's 
advance,  374-75:  called  on  governors 
of  near-by  states  for  volunteers,  375-76; 
caused  trouble  In  Washington.  376;  in- 
structed not  to  go  beyond  the  Neches 
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River.  377;  urged  by  Texans  to  aid 
tbem,  378;  sent  dotachment  to  Nacog- 
doches, 370;  superseded  by  Gen.  Ar- 
buckle,  380:  acts  of,  of  no  benefit  to 
Texans.  382;  created  irritation  in  Mex- 
ico and  United  States.  382;  ordered  to 
Fort  Jesup,  608;  on  bad  terms  with 
Scott,  li.  200;  foolish  activities  of.  247; 
relieved  trom  command  and  ordered  to 
Washington.  248 

GaUatin.  Albert,  represented  United 
States  at  boundary  conferences  in 
London,  ii.  7 

Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  issued  worthless 
scrip,  i.  148 

Galveston.  Island  of,  lost  to  the  Span- 
ish crown,  i.  124;  depredations  flrom. 
stopped  by  the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprise, 
124-25;  Mina's  expedition  fh>m,  into 
Mexico,  125;  French  colony  under 
Lallemand  near.  125 

Galvez.  Bernardo  de.  Palace  of,  on  Cha- 
pultepec  used  as  military  college  of  the 
republic,  ii.  526 

Galves.  Matfas  de.  Palace  on  Chapul- 
tepec,  begun  by.  ii.*  526 

Gambling  universal,  i.  63;  prohibited  by 
the  Austin  code,  145 

Gaona,  General,  Joined  Santa  Anna.  i. 
320,  330;  delayed  by  floods  in  the  Col- 
orado, 340;  ordered  to  San  Felipe,  341 ; 
with  main  body  at  Old  Fort,  353;  in 
command  of  San  Juan  de  Ultla,  438; 
surrendered  to  Admiral  Baudin,  430;  to 
be  oourt-martiaUed,  430;  made  a  poor 
defence,  440-41 

Garay  declined  to  be  member  of  armis- 
tice commission,  ii.  510 

Garland,  Brigadier-General,  in  charge  of 
brigade  under  Scott.  11.  450;  brigade 
under,  at  Churubusco.  477.  478.  481; 
at  MoUno  del  Key.  531.  533.  534;  at 
Chapultepec,  552;  wounded  in  city  of 
Mexico.  562 

Garrison.  W.  L..  and  BenJ.  Lundy.  op- 
posed the  purchase  of  Texas,  i.  240 

Garro,  Maximo,  on  policy  of  France  and 
England  towards  annexation  of  Texas, 
ii.  83-84;  interview  of.  with  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. 86-88 

German  adventurers  from  New  Orleans 
captured  at  Goliad,  i.  126 

German  states.  Several,  entered  into 
treaties  with  Mexico,  i.  40 

Giddings.  Adams,  and  others  issue  docu- 
ment on  dissolution  of  the  Union,  i. 
586-88;  grounds  of  opposition  to  an- 
nexation. 688-80 

Gillespie.  Archibald  H..  ordered  to  Mon- 
terey. II.  168;  sent  by  way  of  Mexico 
as  bearer  of  despatches,  160;  conversa- 
tion of,  with  Polk,  176;  on  his  secret 
orders.  178;  movements  of,  178-70;  to 
Larkin  on  Fr6mont'8  plans,  170-80; 
reached  San  Francisco  Bay.  181 

Gilmer.  Scheme  of.  to  prevent  nomina- 
tion of  Van  Buren.  i.  610-20 

Gold,  Quantity  of.  mined,  i.  86;  discov- 
ery of .  in  California,  ii.  640-50 


Goldschmidt  &  Co..  contracted  for  a  loan 
on  extortionate  terms,  i.  01-02;  settle- 
ment of  this  loan  arranged,  447-40 

Goliad.  German  adventurers  made  pris- 
oners at.  i.  126;  left  poorly  protected 
by  Gen.  Cos.  283 

G6mez.  Gregorio.  General.  Ellis  protested 
against  promotion  of,  i.  425;  French 
minister  demanded  dismissal  of,  434 

Gonzales,  Skirmish  at,  over  a  six-pounder 
loaned  to  inhabitants  of.  i.  280-81; 
panic  retreat  of  Houston  from,  330-40 

Gorostiza,  Manuel  Eduardo  de.  envoy 
extraordinary  to  U.  S..  I.  368;  informed 
of  instructions  given  to  Gen.  Gaines. 
377-78;  request  of.  for  recall  of  these 
instructions  denied.  380;  sent  reply 
and  demanded  passport.  380-81 ;  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet.  381 ;  Mexican  gov- 
ernment approved,  and  in  later  years 
disavowed  acts  of.  381.  425;  Jackson 
on  departure  of.  In  message,  382;  sent 
as  representative  to  Vera  Cruz.  446: 
minister  in  London,  447;  said  govern- 
ment dared  not  risk  the  impopularlty 
of  recognizing  independence  of  Texas, 
526;  on  inability  of  Spain  to  aid  Mexico 
ii.  00;  reedgned  ftom  ministry  of  Pa- 
redes,  225;  surrender  of.  at  Churu- 
busco. 484 

Gouge,  on  economy  of  the  Texans,  i.  476 

Governors,  of  states  meet  at  Quer6taro. 
ii.  587.  502;  of  many  states  recognize 
authority  of  Pefia,  580;  addressed  by 
Minister  of  War,  502-03;  resolved  to 
sustain  the  federal  government,  503; 
notified  of  signing  of  treaty,  643 

Graham,  Isaac,  leader  of  foreign  legion 
in  CaUfomia  revolution.  II.  32;  Impris- 
oned by  authorities  and  released,  36- 
37;  aided  Micheltorena  against  revolu- 
tionists. 40 

Granger.  Francis.  Postmaster-General.  I. 
500 

Grant.  Dr.  James.  Lands  in  Texas 
granted  to.  i.  265.  304-5;  had  broached 
to  Austin  an  expedition  to  Matamoros. 
304 ;  while  raiding  for  horses  captured 
and  killed  by  Mexicans.  315 

Gray,  Captain,  explored  Columbia  River, 
U.  4 

Great  Britain,  Changes  in  political  con- 
ditions In,  I.  535-36;  feeling  hi.  against 
davery.  537;  claiming  an  ascendancy 
in  Gulf  of  Mexico.  575;  possibility  of 
transfer  of  California  to.  ii.  47-52; 
would  give  no  guarantee  to  Mexico, 
601-2 

Greece,  The  Powers  failed  to  agree  over, 
i.  44 

Green,  Benjamin  E.,  Calhoun's  instruc- 
tions to.  regarding  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, I.  612;  olflcial  note  of.  to  Bocape- 
gra,  concerning  treaty,  653 :  Interviewed 
Bocanegra  on  the  order  to  Gen.  WoU. 
655 

Green,  Duff,  wrote  Upshur  that  Andrews 
and  Aberdeen  planned  purchase  of 
Texan  slaves,  i.  560;  to  Calhoun  on 
British  loan  to  prevent  annexation.  560 
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Oreesi  Island,  Transports  arrive  at.  il.  380 

Oreenhow,  Robert,  sent  as  special  mes- 
senger on  claims  to  Mexico,  i.  429 

Gregory  XVI.  Pope,  recetved  an  envoy 
fh>m  Mexico,  i.  50 

Grey,  Lord.  Refusal  of ,  to  be  in  cabinet, 
ii.  113 

"  Grito  de  Dolores,"  a  cry  for  liberty,  i.  30 

Grundy,  James  P.,  U.  S.  attorney  at 
Naidiville,  on  equipment  of  men  for 
service  in  Texas,  i.  370 

Guadalajara,  larger  than  Baltimore  in 
1825,  i.  53;  schools  and  university  in, 
71;  garrison  at,  pronounced  for  Santa 
Anna,  ii.  224 

GUADALUPB  HXDALOO,  ThB  TrBATT  Or,  ii. 

584-613 

Guaymas,  blockaded  by  American  ships, 
U.  578 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  General,  chief  of  the 
Yorklnos,  i.  164;  a  half-breed  Indian, 
candidate  for  President,  173-74;  friends 
of,  defeated  the  government  troops, 
175-76;  declared  elected  President  by 
the  Congress,  176;  inaugurated,  177; 
extraordinary  powers  put  into  hands 
of,  by  Congress,  170;  Mexicans  en- 
raged at  the  edicts  issued  in  name  of, 
179;  Vice-President  Bustamante  leads 
revolution  against.  180;  a  fugitive.  180; 
Joined  insurgents,  defeated  by  Bravo, 
taken  and  executed,  205 

Guerrilleros.  trouble  American  troops,  ii. 
448,  449;  skirmish  with  Duncan,  458; 
fight  with.  571-72 

Guizot.  head  of  the  French  ministry,  i. 
538-39;  attitude  of,  toward  mediation, 
542-43;  in  sympathy  with  Aberdeen 
on  annexation  of  Texas,  593;  Joins 
Aberdeen  in  a  Joint  communication  to 
Texas,  705;  on  policy  of  France  toward 
annexation,  ii.  84-85,  86;  agrees  to 
proposals  of  Aberdeen  not  involving 
guarantee,  89;  refuses  guarantee  that 
might  involve  Intervention,  90;  de- 
plored aggressive  spirit  of  United 
States.  100-1 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mexican  ports  of,  to  be 
blockaded.  II.  202 

Gutierrez  de  Lara.  Bernardo,  leads  band 
of  Insurgents  Into  Texas.  I.  122-23; 
succeeded  by  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  123 

Gutierrez.  NIcolis,  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, ii.  31;  attacked  by  revolutionists, 
32-33;  surrendered  and  sailed  away.  33 


Haciendas.  Life  in  the.  dangerous,  i.  60; 
h(»pltable  to  travellers.  80 

Haddington.  Lord,  on  value  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  port,  II.  61-62 

Hamer.  William  L..  Brigadier-General. 
In  command  of  brigade  of  volimteers. 
ii.  268 

Hamilton,  Captain,  Criticisms  of  Ameri- 
cans by,  offensive,  II.  16 

Hamilton.  James.  General,  flnanclal  agent 
of  Texan  government,  1. 472-74 ;  efforts 
of.  for  mediation,  628-29;  put  Treat 
in  communication  with  Texan  adminis- 


tration. 520;  offered  bribe  to  Santa 
Anna,  532 

Harbors.  Lack  of  safe,  on  the  Atlantic,  i. 
77;  need  of.  on  Pacific  ii.  11,  12;  held 
by  Americans.  576 

Hargous.  Louis,  arranges  to  get  supplies 
for  Scott.  U.  511 

Harney.  Colonel.  Skirmish  of,  with  Mex- 
icans on  Medellin  River,  ii.  387;  in 
charge  of  cavalry  brigade,  450;  reached 
Ayotla,  455 

Harris.  Mrs.,  on  the  celebration  of  Fourth 
of  July  at  BLarrisburg,  i.  272 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  nominated  by 
the  Whigs,  i.  497;  death  of,  499;  cabi- 
net appointed  by,  500 

Hartford  convention.  The.  i.  23 

Hatred  of  Spaniards  by  Mexicans  and 
Indians,  i.  29-30;  origin  of.  120 

Hay.  George,  on  the  claim  to  Texas,  i.  22 

Hays,  John  C..  Colonel,  in  command  of 
western  Texas  regiment,  il.  250;  at  bat- 
tle of  Monterey,  264 

Henderson,  J.  Pinckney.  General,  diplo- 
matic agent  of  Texas  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  i.  472;  against  premature 
attempt  at  treaty  of  annexation.  580; 
appointed  special  representative  in 
Washington,  595-96;  signed  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  609;  American  news- 
papers on.  618;  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  718;  in  conunand  of  Texas 
division,  ii.  259 

Heredia.  General,  in  command  of  Mex- 
ican army  at  Chihuahua,  ii.  373 

Heretics  excluded  from  Spanish  colonies, 
i.  128 

Hernandez.  Ignaclo.  Letter  f^m.  to  But- 
ler concerning  bribe  money.  1.  257-58 

Herrera.  General,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, acting  President,  i.  666;  called  to 
the  presidency  by  the  Congress,  673; 
policy  of,  toward  California,  II.  42;  do- 
mestic affairs  under  government  of,  63- 
54;  called  special  session  of  Congress. 
56-66;  opposition  to  government  of. 
60;  elected  President,  61;  new  cabinet 
of.  61;  difficulties  preventing  negotia- 
tions with  United  States,  70-71;  griev- 
ances of  revolutionists  against,  73;  de- 
nounced Paredes,  74;  resignation  of. 
76;  left  in  command  of  the  Pefion, 
469;  named  by  Santa  Anna  as  associ- 
ate with  Pefia  y  Pefia.  584;  not  recog- 
nized by  Pefia,  686;  resigned  his  com- 
mand. 686;  Inaugurated  as  President. 
655 

Hidalgo,  MlfiTuel,  Uprising  in  Mexico 
imder,  i.  30;  captured  and  put  to  death. 
31;  tried  by  the  Inquisition.  65;  be- 
came a  Mason,  163;  butchery  of  pris- 
oners by,  336 

Hitchcock.  Ethan  Allen,  Captain,  bearer 
of  news  of  San  Jacinto  to  Washington.  I. 
385-86;  on  Scott's  promise  to  advance 
on  the  capital.  II.  447;  on  killing  of 
Mexicans  in  streets  of  city.  563 

Hockley,  George  W..  named  as  Texan 
commissioner  on  an  armistice.  1.  664 

Holy  Alliance.  Theory  of  the,  i.  44-45 
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Holzlnger,  LieuteDant-Oolonel.  on  termi 

of  Fannin's  surrender,  i.  332-33 
Home-rule  sentiment  In  California,  ii.  30 
Hopping,  Enos  B.,  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. U.  334 
Horse-Utters  preferable  to  coaches,  i.  78 
Horses,   wild.    Nolan's   expedition   into 

Texas  after,  i.  120 
Hospitality  and  neighborly  kindness  in 

the  new  conmiunities.  i.  188 
Hostility  to  the  United  States  in  Mexico. 

i.  165 
Houses  of  rich  Mexicans,  i.  60 
Houston.  Sam.  on  Anthony  Butler,  i. 
236;  on  the  probable  independence  of 
Texas.  251-52;  elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  Texan  army,  289;  character 
and  career  of,  290-93;  ordered  Bowie 
to  take  and  hold  Matamoros,  307;  pro- 
tested against  concentrating  troops  on 
the  sea-coast,  308:  opposed  expedition 
to  Matamoros.  310;  sent  to  confer  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  310;  declared 
for  independence.  313;  sent  Bowie  to 
B6xar.  313;  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  by  convention,  315-16;  orders  of, 
to  Fannin.  332;  retreat  of.  from  Gon- 
zales to  Beason's  Ferry  on  the  Colo- 
rado, 339-40;  at  Oroce's  Ferry  on  the 
Brazos.  341;  vigilant  but  slow  to  act. 
344;  crossed  the  river.  345-46;  reached 
Buffalo  Bayou  opposite  Harrisburg 
after  Santa  Anna  had  left,  346;  awaited 
Santa  Ajma  near  Lynch's  Ferry,  347; 
after  skirmishing,  rushed  the  Mexican 
camp,  and  put  them  to  rout.  347-49; 
on  the  Mexican  loss,  350;  captured 
Santa  Anna,  351-52;  demanded  and 
received  order  to  Filisola  to  evacuate 
Texas,  352;  goes  to  New  Orleans  for 
surgical  treatment.  356;  opposed  to 
policy  of  retaliation.  359;  asked  Jack- 
son for  aid.  378;  elected  President  of 
Texas,  392;  on  the  finances  of  Texas, 
468,  469;  economy  of.  In  second  term, 
476,  525;  trying  to  collect  a  military 
force.  487;  authorized  by  Congress  to 
prepare  for  invading  Mexico,  488-89; 
vetoed  the  Bill.  489;  first  desire  of.  for 
annexation,  525,  534;  disavowed  ac- 
tions of  Bee  and  Hamilton  and  threat- 
ened war  with  Mexico,  533;  condition 
of  affairs  at  beginning  of  second  term 
of,  533;  peace  at  any  price,  policy  of, 
534;  appeal  of,  to  Great  Britain  and 
Franco.  535 ;  on  Santa  Anna's  proposals. 
549,  551;  asked  Elliot  to  secure  an 
armistice.  550;  proclaimed  cessation  of 
hostilities.  552;  appointed  commis- 
sioners on  an  armistice,  554;  urging 
Elliot  to  have  Great  Britain  act.  558; 
reported  to  be  imder  British  Infiuence, 
and  planning  abolition,  559;  on  Santa 
Anna's  opinion  of  slave  labor,  568;  on 
annexation.  576;  declined  proposition 
for  a  treaty,  580 ;  disturbed  by  the  offer, 
580-81 ;  held  back  by  fear  of  a  Mexican 
invasion.  584.  711;  secret  message  of. 
to  Texan  Congress.  593-94 ;  sends  out- 
lines of  a  treaty  to  Van  Zandt,  594; 


appoints  Henderson  special  represent- 
ative in  Washington.  595-96;  instruc- 
tions to  representatives.  596,  697;  re- 
jects agreement  for  armistice,  597;  Van 
Zandt  complains  of  secret  doings  of. 
618-19;  uneasy  over  preparations  in 
Mexico.  662;  lukewarm  and  vacillating 
toward  treaty.  670-81;  fears  of.  ex- 
cited by  threats  of  Gen.  Woll.  681; 
ordered  instructions  to  be  sent  by 
Jones  for  completion  of  foreign  ar- 
rangements. 684-85;  vacillating  views 
of.  711-13;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas. 
718;  in  flavor  of  war  with  Mexico,  ii. 
160;  opposed  ratification  of  treaty.  633 

Howard.  Amer  can  charge  d'affaires,  on 
military  aid  to  Texas,  i.  663 

Huamantla.  Lane  defeats  Santa  Anna  at, 
U.  572-73 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Northwest, 
U.  5.  8.  9 

Huger.  Captain,  at  battle  of  Molino  del 
Key.  ii.  531.  533 

Hughes,  Bishop,  of  New  York.  Offer  of. 
to  visit  Mexico,  ii.  228 

Humboldt  on  the  population  of  Mexico, 
i.  53.  54;  surprised  at  sdentlflc  intelli- 
gence he  found.  72;  on  necessity  for 
local  manufactures.  84-85 

Hunt.  Memucan,  General,  succeeded 
Wharton  as  minister  to  U.  S.  fW)m 
Texas,  i.  406;  presented  communication 
to  State  Dept.  on  annexation.  407 ;  re- 
ceived an  explicit  refusal.  408-9;  replied 
with  a  threat.  410;  on  petitions  to  Con- 
gress against  Texas.  411 

Hunt.  Washington,  opposed  to  addition 
of  more  territory  except  on  terms  of 
WHmot  proviso.  11.  239 

Hunters  and  trappers  in  California,  ii. 
23-24 

Huntington,  Senator,  of  Conn.,  on  an- 
nexation by  Joint  resolution,  I.  691 

Huston.  Felix  H..  General,  chairman  of 
Texas  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  i.  363; 
report  of  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  at 
Natchez  on.  370 

Ibarra.  Sefior.  Bankhead  on  reception  of 
Buchanan's  letter  by.  ii.  442;  says  Con- 
gress must  decide  treaty  of  peace.  444- 
45 

Iguala.  The  Plan  of.  i.  27.  161;  plotted 
by  the  Mexican  clergy.  36,  69 

Illinois.  Legislature  of.  favored  annexa- 
tion, i.  692 

Illiteracy  predominant  In  Mexico,  i.  70; 
percentage  of.  reduced.  71 

Immigrants  to  United  States.  European 
and  AfHcan.  i.  52 

InHnlgration  to  United  States,  ii.  102 

Independence  disastrous  to  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  interests,  i.  85-88 

India.  British,  and  New  Spain  compared, 
i.  97-98;  demarcation  of  races  in,  98 

Indian,  The  North  American,  fought  des- 
perately with  the  British  settlers,  1.  97. 
104 

Indiana  volunteers  at  Buena  Vista.  11. 
352,  357 
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Indians,  hostUe  to  Austin's  Texan  colo- 
nists, i.  137;  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Texas  killed  by,  221 ;  rumors  of,  alarm 
Gen.  Oaines,  373-76:  dispute  with  Go- 
rostiza  over  orders  of  U.  8.  govern- 
ment to  Gaines  regarding,  377-80; 
army  to  restrain  hostilities  of.  664 
Indians.  Mexican,  a  docile  race,  and  good 
workmen.  1.  56;  the  Spanish  clergy  on 
the,  56-57;  love  of  strong  drink.  57; 
hatred  of  the  Spaniard.  57;  Humboldt 
on  peonage.  58-59 ;  life  of  cities  disas- 
trous to,  59 ;  aim  of  church  and  state  to 
christianize.  70;  carried  food  supplies 
to  cities  in  panniers.  78;  constituted 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  94-95; 
advanced  toward  civilization  and 
speedily  subdued  by  the  Spaniards, 
97-98;  compared  with  the  East  In- 
dians. 97-98;  religious  motive  in  Span- 
ish conquest  of,  contributed  to  fusion 
of  races.  98-99;  inherited  no  capacity 
for  self-go vemmoDt,  99-100 
Indians  of  Upper  California,  Work  of 
Franciscan  missionaries  among  the,  i. 
111-12;  death  rate  and  epidemiics 
among  the.  113;  in  California,  ii.  22. 
24;  mission  schools  for.  24;  certain 
married,  authorized  to  leave  missions, 
25;  held  in  servitude  at  missions,  27; 
relapsed  into  barbarism,  29-30 
Indians,  Pueblo,  of  New  Mexico,  easily 
controlled.  1.  107 ;  imder  the  Franciscan 
fdars.  108 
Indios  bravos.  The  wild  Indians  of  Mexico, 
not  enumerated,  i.  52.  See  also  In- 
dians. Mexican 
Ingersoll.  Charles  J..  Scheme  of.  to  admit 
Texas  as  a  state,  by  act  of  Congress. 
i.  637;  supported  joint  resolution  on 
annexatioD,  687 
Iniestra,  Ignaclo.  Colonel.  In  command  of 

an  cxpedltloD  to  California,  il.  42 
Inns,  Roadside,  uncomfortable,  i.  79-80 
Inquisition.    The    Holy,    introduced    by 
Philip  II,  i.  64;  suppressed  by  Cortes, 
re-established  by  Ferdinand,  finally  ex- 
tinct. 65;  on  the  watch  for  every  book 
or  pamphlet.  73 
Intolerance.    Religious,    a    fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mexican  Constitution, 
i.  43.  68-69 
Irish  Catholics,  Some,  deserted  American 

Army,  ii.  434 
"Irish  volunteers,"  deserters  from  Tay- 
lor's army,  ii.  338-39 
Irving,    Washington,    on    fur-traders    in 

northwest  America,  ii.  8 
Iturbide,  Colonel  Agustin  de,  and  troops, 
declare  for  Mexican  independence,  1.  27; 
joined  by  officers  of  high  rank,  36;  ar- 
ranged Treaty  of  Cordova  with  O'Don- 
ojCi,  new  Spanish  viceroy,  37;  appointed 
a  regent  of  the  empire  by  a  provisional 
junta,  37;  elected  Emperor  as  Agustin 
1,38, 138:  established  an  imperial  court, 
39;  deserted  by  the  army,  abdicated. 
40:  return  and  execution  of,  40;  signed 
decree  giving  land  to  the  Austin  colo- 
nists, 141 


Jadoon.  Andrew,  on  the  Florida  Treaty, 
i.  24;  declined  mission  to  Mexico,  46; 
desired  to  buy  Texas.  216;  offers  of. 
to  purchase  Texas.  234-61 :  Boundary 
proposed  by.  237-38;  offended  Spanish 
pride.  238-39;  to  Butler  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Texas.  243 ;  orders  instructions 
to  Butler  to  close  negotiations,  251; 
leniency  of.  to  Butler.  255-58;  nomi- 
nates successor  to  Butler.  260;  reply  of. 
to  Santa  Anna.  359;  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion during  administration  of.  362; 
indorsement,  on  letter  from  Austin 
asking  open  aid.  372;  to  Gaines  on  the 
treaties  of  Velasco  and  the  Indian  ru- 
mors. 378-79;  abolitionist  opposition 
to,  385;  criticised  by  Adams  and  others 
in  the  House,  385;  delighted  at  news 
trom  San  Jacinto.  386;  message  on  rec- 
ognition of  Texas,  394-95;  attributed 
to  Forsyth  and  Van  Buren,  395-96; 
Adams  on,  395;  Wharton's  appeals  to, 
396;  put  responsibility  on  Congress, 
397;  message  to  Senate  nominating  a 
charg6  d'affaires  to  Republic  of  Texas, 
400-1;  advantages  of  annexation  of 
Texas  apparent  to.  402;  conduct  of.  in 
matter  of  the  Mexican  claims.  432-33; 
letters  of.  on  annexation.  619-22.  629- 
30;  on  Van  Buren's  letter,  629;  wrote 
repeatedly  to  Houston.  712 

Jackson.  Thomas  J..  Lieutenant,  at  Cha- 
pultepec,  ii.  551 

Jalapa.  Santa  Anna  in  prison  at.  i.  677; 
entered  by  Scott  and  his  atmy.  ii.  406 

Jalisco,  Revolt  against  Santa  Anna  b^an 
hi,  I.  668 

Jarauta,  Padre.  Revolution  by.  sup- 
pressed, ii.  656 

Jarero,  Gen.,  in  command  of  two  batteries 
and  reserve  at  Cerro  Gordo,  ii.  397 

Jay,  John,  favored  letting  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment close  the  Mississippi,  i.  23 

Jay,  William,  "for  dissolution  if  Texas  be 
annexed,"  i.  691 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  keeping  Texas,  i. 
23;  took  steps  to  determine  western 
bounds  of  Louisiana,  ii.  4 

Jefferson's  administration.  Instructions 
of,  to  Monroe  and  Plnckney.  on  the 
Spanish  negotiation,  i.  13-14 

Jesuits,  Expulsion  of  the,  from  Spanish 
possessions  a  heavy  blow  to  the  mis- 
sions, i.  Ill 

Jico,  village  of.  Santa  Anna  captured  at 
the,  i.  677 

Johnson,  Cave,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
General  in  Polk's  cabinet,  i.  696 

Johnson.  Frank  W.,  led  one  division  of  the 
volunteers  in  attack  on  B6xar,  i.  300; 
forces  under,  left  Bf xar  for  Matamoros, 
308-9;  given  full  authority  by  the  coun- 
cil. 309;  failure  of  expedition  of.  315; 
surprised  by  the  Mexicans,  escaped.  315 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  in  command  of 
Texas  volunteers,  ii.  250 

Joinville,  Prince  de.  in  conmiand  of  cor- 
vette Criole,  1.  438 

Jones,  Anson,  Texan  Secretary  of  State, 
declared  abolition  of  slavery  would  not 
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be  entertained,  1.  566:  denied  British 
interference  with  slavery  in  Texas,  579; 
on  Henderson's  letter.  580;  opposed  to 
annexation,  503;  to  Howard,  Ameri- 
can chargd  d'affaires,  asking  military 
aid.  663;  disobeyed  Houston's  orders 
to  Instruct  Texan  representatives 
abroad.  684-85:  succeeded  Houston  as 
President  of  Texas.  685-86:  career  of, 
703 :  to  decide  the  future  of  Texas.  704 ; 
issued  proclamation  regarding  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico,  710:  letter  to.  from 
Elliot,  711:  indifferent  to  annexation. 
711;  Ashbel  Smith  to.  on  popularity  of 
annexation,  713-14:  message  on  the 
convention,  the  Mexican  proposition, 
and  annexation.  715-16;  proclamation 
for  convention  of  the  people  known  in 
Mexico,  ii.  55 

Jones, Thomas  A.  C,  Commodore.  Seizure 
of  Monterey  by.  i.  516-18;  withdrawal 
fh>m.  519:  and  Gen.  Micheltorena, 
520;  action  of  Mexican  government  and 
reply  of  Thompson.  521 ;  Webster  and 
Almonte  on.  522;  relieved,  and  later 
again  in  conmiand.  523;  seizure  of 
Monterey  by.  ii.  47;  Aberdeen  on  tiie 
seizure.  86 

Joseph  Bonaparte  made  King  of  Spain 
by  Napoleon,  i.  27;  despatches  from, 
publicly  burned  at  Vera  Cruz,  28 

Junta,  A  Mexican  provisional,  appointed, 
i.  37-38 

Junta  Instituyente,  The.  i.  139 

Justice.  Ministry  of.  Cost  of  maintenance 
of.  i.  95 

Justinian!.  General,  commanded  infantry 
at  Chihuahua,  ii.  373 


Kearny,  Stephen  W..  Colonel,  to  invade 
New  Mexico  with  his  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, ii.  202,  207;  to  take  possession 
of  California.  207;  march  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  seizure  of.  213-16;  proclama- 
tion of.  218;  promulgated  "Organic 
Law  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico." 
219;  started  to  cross  the  continent  to 
California.  219 

Kendall.  Postmaster-General,  favorable 
to  annexation,  1.  407 

Kendall,  George  W.,  of  New  Orleans,  ac- 
companied McLeod's  expedition  from 
Texas  to  New  Mexico,  i.  480;  on  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  Texans.  482- 
83:  letters  about  Monterey,  ii.  273; 
and  about  Churubusco,  494 

Kentucky  cavalry.  Detachment  of,  capt- 
ured at  La  Encarnacion.  ii.  338;  capt- 
ure of,  due  to  disobedience  of  orders, 
344;  at  Buena  Vista.  355 

Kentucky  regiment  at  Buena  Vista,  ii.  351 

King.  Captain,  and  forty-seven  men,  capt- 
ured and  shot  by  the  Mexicans,  i.  331 

King.  Preston.  Introduced  Wilmot  proviso 
in  Senate,  ii.  332 

King.  William  R..  Senator,  of  Alabama, 
on  recognition  of  Texas,  1.  386;  ac- 
count of  reception  as  Minister  to 
France.  704;  on  attitude  of  England 


and    France    toward    annexation    of 
Texas,  ii.  84 
Know-Nothing   issue.  The.  in    1844,   1. 
640 

La  Angostura.  Captain  Washington  sta- 
tioned at,  ii.  351 

La  Branche.  A  lode,  nominated  and  con- 
firmed chargd  d'affaires  to  Republic  of 
Texas,  i.  401 

La  Encarnacion.  Capture  of  American 
cavalry  at.  ii.  338;  Mexican  army 
reached.  339:  scenes  at  during  Mexi- 
can retreat.  361 

La  Harpe.  B^nard  de.  Expedition  of.  to 
Texan  coast,  i.  9 

La  Paz.  Harbor  of.  seized,  ii.  577;  occu- 
pied by  Americans.  578 

La  P6rouse  explored  Pacific  coast,  ii.  1-2 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier.  Attempt  of.  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  i. 
3-5;  failure  of  settlement  of,  at  Mata- 
gorda Bay.  4-5.  13;  killed  by  his  men.  5 

La  Salle's  fort,  Presidio  erected  on  site  of, 
i.  10 

Lafitte,  Jean,  legendary  pirate  of  the 
Gulf,  i.  124 

Lafitte  &  Co.,  contracted  to  sell  Texas 
bonds,  i.  473 

TAguna  Colorada,  Surrender  of  Texan 
Santa  Fe  expedition  at,  1.  482-83 

Laguna  de  los  Adaes  (Spanish  Lake),  i.  10 

Lake  Chalco,  Scott's  army  encamps  along 
shores  of.  Ii.  457 ;  Scott  plans  movement 
around.  458 

Lallemand.  General  Charles.  Colony  of 
old  French  soldiers  under,  attempted 
on  Trinity  River,  i.  125-26 

Lally.  Major,  in  charge  of  wagon  train, 
ii.  572 

Lamar,  Mirabeau  Bonaparte,  elected 
Vice-President  of  Texas,  i.  392;  Presi- 
dent, dreams  of,  for  Texas,  412:  extrav- 
agant policy  of,  475-76;  opiXMcd  to  an- 
nexation. 495 

Lamothe-Cadillac.  Failure  of  trading 
mission  sent  by.  to  the  Rio  Grande,  i. 
6-7 

Landero.  Josfi  Juan,  General,  in  oonmoand 
of  city  at  Vera  Cruz.  11.  385:  sends  pro- 
posals of  surrender.  386.  387 

Lands,  public.  Authority  over,  should  be 
federal,  not  state,  i.  195-96 

Lane.  Joseph.  General,  and  Indiana 
troops.  Movement  of.  at  Buena  Vista, 
ii.  354;  march  of.  flrom  Vera  Cruz.  571 ; 
defeats  Santa  Anna  at  Huamantla, 
572-73;  enters  Puebla.  573-74;  expedi- 
tions against  guerrilleros.  575 

Lansdowne  on  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  i.  48 

Larkin.  Instructions  to.  flrom  Buchanan, 
ii.  166-68;  reply  to  Castro  about  Fr6- 
mont.  172;  letter  to  Fremont.  174;  to 

.  Buchanan  on  Frfimont  and  Gillespie. 
180:  to  Governor  Pico  on  Americans 
at  Sonoma.  190 

Latin  America.  Friendly  relations  with 
all.  hoped  for.  i.  234 

Laws,  Code  of,  provided  by  Austin  for 
his  colonists,  i.  144-45 
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Laws  of  Mexico,  baaed  upon  those  of 
Spain,  i.  05 

Lee.  Robert  E..  Captain.  Extemdve  re- 
oonnoissanoes  of,  at  Cerro  Oordo.  li. 
400;  placed  guns  on  Atalaya  hill.  402; 
on  reconnoissances  of  defences  of  Mex- 
ico. 465-56;  brings  reports  to  Scott 
fh)m  commanding  olflcers  at  San  Oe- 
rtoimo,  472;  at  Churubusco,  477 

Leese,  Jacob  P..  Letter  of  Sutter  to,  ii. 
37-38 

Legar6.  Hugh  Swlnton,  temporary  Secre- 
tary of  State,  i.  556 

Lemus.  Pedro,  General.  Failure  of.  in 
Texas,  i.  269 

Leo  XII,  Pope,  most  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize succeffiful  rebellion,  i.  40 

Liperos,  the  outcasts,  i.  50 

Lewis,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike  out 
Wilmot  proviso,  ii.  230 

^wis  and  Clark  expedition,  ii.  4-5 

liberty  party.  Organization  of.  i.  635;  an 
opening  for  the.  648;  held  balance  of 
power.  640 

Library,  Not  a  circulating,  in  Mexico,  1. 75 

Life  in  the  new  communities,  i.  186-80 

Lifian.  royalist  general.  Butchery  of 
prisoners  by,  i.  336 

Literature,  hardly  existed  in  New  Spain. 
i.  73-75;  strictest  censorship  of.  in 
Spain,  73;  in  the  British  colonies  un- 
molested, 75 

Livingston,  Edward,  to  Butler  on  con- 
nection of  U.  S.  with  affairs  in  Texas,  i. 
240 

Livingston  and  Monroe  asked  for  defini- 
tion of  boundary  of  Louisiana,  i.  12 

Llaca,  Arraignment  of  Santa  Anna  by.  in 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  i.  665 

Loans.  Forced,  I.  90 

Loans.  Foreign,  secured  at  usurious  rates, 
i.  91-92 

Lobos  Island.  Scott  plans  rendezvous  of 
army  transports  under  lee  of,  ii.  377; 
Scott  arrived  at,  378 

Loma  de  Independencla,  hill  at  Mon- 
terey, 11.  261,  262 

Lombardlni,  General,  in  charge  of  second 
attacking  column  at  Bucna  Ylsta,  11. 
353 

Long.  James,  Filibustering  expedition  of, 
into  Texas,  i.  126-27;  second  attempt 
with  Mexican  revolutionists,  1 27 

Los  Angeles,  Pueblo  of,  founded  by  eleven 
hired  families,  I.  114;  Its  share  in  the 
Revolution,  il.  33.  41 

Louis  Philippe,  Interview  of,  with  Garro, 
Mexican  minister,  il.  86-88;  attitude  of. 
toward  Great  Britain,  91 

Louisiana,  Was  Texas  a  part  of,  I.  1  ff.; 
French  title  to,  2;  Spanish  King  re- 
fused to  define  the  boundaries  of,  8 ; 
colonial  authorities  of,  eager  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction,  8;  expedition  of  La 
Harpe,  9;  ceded  to  Spain.  11;  ceded 
back  to  France,  1 1 ;  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  11;  extent  of,  unknown,  12; 
French  pretensions  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
as  boundary,  ridiculous,  12-13;  ques- 
tion of  the  boimdary  of,  13-14;  com- 


promise between  Spanish  and  American 
troops  on  a  neutral  ground.  14-15;  the 
Spanish  argument  on  the  boundary.  15; 
the  French  claims.  15-16;  the  Ameri- 
can argument  and  its  futility,  16-17; 
settlement  of  the  difficulties.  18-20; 
the  treaty  boundary  line.  10;  danger  of 
foreign  encroachment  in  Texas  fW)m 
cession  of.  120;  exceptional  toleration 
of  foreigners  in.  129-30 

Louisiana.  Legislature  t)f .  favored  annex- 
ation. I.  602 

Louisiana,  Padflc  boundaries  of.  ii.  4; 
French  rights  in.  transferred  to  United 
States.  6 

Louisiana  Grays.  The,  Joined  forces 
under  Austin.  1.  200,  364 

Louisiana  three  months'  volunteers.  Ii. 
240-50 

Louisiana  Treaty,  The  grant  contained 
in  the,  I.  2;  negotiated  by  Monroe,  18 

Lower  California,  see  California.  Lower 

Lundy.  Benjamin,  editor  of  the  Oenius  of 
Universal  Emancipation,  i.  383;  visits 
of,  to  Texas  and  Mexico.  383-84;  op- 
posed purchase  of  Texas.  384.  587;  in- 
fluence of  writings  of.  384;  influence  of, 
upon  Adams,  384-85 


McClellan.  George  B..  Lieut.,  indicated 
line  of  advance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  ii.  404 

McCulloch,  Major,  brought  information 
as  to  Santa  Anna's  army,  ii.  347;  and 
Texan  volimteers  at  Buena  Vista.  351 

McDuffle,  Senator,  urged  Calhoun  to  ac- 
cept Secretaryship,  I.  601 

Mcintosh,  Colonel,  Recruits  under,  to 
Join  Scott,  ii.  448;  commands  left  wing 
at  Molino  del  Rey,  531 

MacKenzIe,  Alexander,  discovered  Fraser 
River,  Ii.  4 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell,  Comman- 
der, employed  by  Polk  as  meraenger 
to  Santa  Anna,  II.  232-33;  report  of. 
and  memorandum  of  Santa  Anna.  234- 
35;  statements  of.  denied  by  Santa 
Anna,  236 

Mackintosh,  British  consul.  Plan  of  col- 
onization of,  il.  94;  member  of  deputa- 
tion to  Scott,  495;  Commissioners  for 
Armistice  met  at  house  of,  505-6 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  recognition  of 
revolting  colonies,  i.  45;  on  the  tyr- 
anny of  Spain,  48 

McLane,  Louis,  on  Northwest  boimdary. 
ii.  125 

McLane.  Robert  M.,  carries  despatches 
to  Taylor,  11.  284;  arrived  at  Taylor's 
head-quarters,  288 

McLeod,  Hugh,  led  disastrous  expedi- 
tion from  Texas  to  New  Mexico,  i.  480- 
84 

Magee,  Augustus.  ex-Lt.  U.  S.  A.,  Joined 
forces  imder  Gutierrez,  i.  122 

Magoffin  and  Gonzales,  envoys  of  Kearny 
to  Gov.  Arraijo,  il.  216 

Magruder,  Battery  of.  in  Scott's  army.  11. 
451;  fires  on  Valencia's  camp.  468; 
compelled  to  retire,  469 
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Maine,  Legislature  of.  favored  annexa- 
tion, i.  692 

Mangum.  of  North  Carolina,  opposed  to 
war  on  Mexico,  ii.  160 

Mansfield.  Major.  Reconnoiasance  of 
Monterey  by  engineers  under,  ii.  263 

Manufacturing,  hampered  by  Spanish 
policy,  i.  84;  a  limited  amount  of,  ex- 
isted, 85;  independence  disastrous  to, 
85;  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
ii.  103 

Marcy.  William  L..  Secretary  of  War,  in 
Polk's  cabinet,  i.  696;  approved  Tay« 
lor's  advance,  ii.  132;  to  Scott  on  his 
delay.  205;  order  of.  retaining  Scott  in 
Washington,  206;  instructions  to.  and 
correspondence  with  Taylor,  209.  212; 
letter  to  Taylor  on  terms  granted  at 
Monterey.  277;  despatch  to  Taylor  on 
prosecution  of  war.  284:  discussed  con- 
duct of  war  with  Scott.  297 ;  favored  ap- 
pointment of  Scott  as  general-in-chief, 
299;  to  Scott  on  Taylor's  position.  307; 
to  Scott  on  his  letter  to  Trist.  430.  431 ; 
vigorous  report  on  lines  of  military 
policy.  616-17 

Marriages  arranged  by  the  parents,  i.  61 ; 
mixed.  Impossible.  70;  religious,  only, 
recognized  under  the  Mexican  law,  i. 
189 

Marshall's  division  reinforces  Scott,  ii. 
605 

Martin.  Wylie,  Jefe  politico  of  Brazos 
district,  i.  277 

Martinez.  Governor,  of  Texas,  shocked  at 
the  request  of  Moses  Austin  for  a  site 
for  a  colony,  i.  130;  advised  superiors 
to  grant  the  request.  132;  designated 
representatives  to  meet  Austin.  135; 
letter  of,  to  Austin  permitting  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony.  136 

Martinez.  Mexican  minister.  Letters  of, 
on  American  claims  not  satisfactory,  i. 
429-30 

Mason.  Captain,  made  reconnoissance  of 
Chapultepec,  ii.  529 

Mason.  John  Y.,  in  both  Tyler's  and 
Polk's  cabinets,  i.  696;  discusses  con- 
duct of  war  with  Scott,  ii.  297 

Masonic  lodges  introduced  from  Spain,  I. 
62 

Massachusetts,  Legislature  of,  passed 
resolutions  against  annexation,  i.  691 

Matagorda  Bay.  Failure  of  La  Salle's 
settlement  at.  i.  4-5;  question  of  owner- 
ship of.  left  open.  8;  La  Harpe  sent  to. 
9;  Marquis  de  Aguayo  takes  possession 
of.  9-10 

Matamoros.  Expedition  against,  favored 
by  provisional  council,  opposed  by  gov- 
ernor, i.  304;  favored  by  Dimmitt,  com- 
mander at  Goliad,  305;  Smith  ordered 
Bowie  to  take  and  hold,  307;  council 
recommended  taking.  308;  troops  troin. 
B6xar  started  for.  308;  the  council 
gave  both  Johnson  and  Fannin  full 
powers  to  attack,  309;  expedition  to. 
from  Texas,  planned,  390;  in  hands  of 
insurgents.  449;  foreign  trade  of,  ii. 
102;  abandoned  by  Arista,  156 


May,  Colonel.  Charge  under,  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma.  ii.  153-54;  and  dragoons 
at  Buena  Vista,  356 

Mazatlan.  blockaded  by  American  ships, 
ii.  578;  occupation  of,  579 

Meade,  George  G.,  Lieutenant,  tried  to 
get  plan  of  Monterey,  11.  255-56 

Mbdxatxon  bbtwbbn  Mexico  and 
Tbxas,  Efforts  at.  i.  525-54:  Mis- 
sion of  Barnard  E.  Bee  to  Vera  Cruz, 
526;  Paken ham's  efforts  with  Goros- 
tiza  for  Texan  independence.  526-27; 
Juan  Vitalba's  hints  at  bribery,  528; 
James  Hamilton  taking  a  himd  in, 
528;  Pakenham  reports  his  exertions 
of  no  avaO.  529. 531 ;  Treat  visits  Mex- 
ico. 530-31;  serious  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.  530;  "pusillanimous  fear  of 
responsibility,"  531;  Webb's  failure. 
532;  Bee  and  Hamilton's  money  offer 
an  insult  to  Santa  Anna,  532-33:  For- 
syth's failure  at,  533;  Houston's  ap- 
peal to  Great  Britain  and  France,  535; 
Ashbei  Smith  accredited  as  minister  to 
England  and  France,  540;  Capt. 
Charles  Elliot  British  agent  to  Texas, 
540-41;  Smith  to  propose  a  "triple  in- 
terposition," 541 ;  France  willing.  Great 
Britain  declined,  542-43;  Aberdeen's 
instructions  to  Pakenham,  544-45; 
Belly's  attempts,  545-48;  James  W. 
Robinson's  letter  to  Santa  Anna,  548- 
49;  Santa  Anna's  proposal  through 
Robinson,  549-51;  rejected  by  Texan 
government,  551;  armistice  arranged, 
552;  Commissioners  to  meet  Gen.  Woll, 
553-54 

Medicine,  A  chair  of,  in  1578  at  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico,  i.  71-72 

Meetings  of  sympathy  with  Texas  held 
throughout  the  Union,  i.  364 

Mejla,  Francisco,  General,  issued  proc- 
lamation, ii.  138-39 

Mejfa,  Joe6  Antonio,  turned  back  from 
Galveston  to  Tampioo,  i.  212.  214;  at 
Matamoros.  212-13;  with  S.  F.  Austin 
fSted  by  Texans  at  Velasco.  213-14; 
led  expedition  flrom  New  Orleans 
against  Santa  Anna,  306;  defeated  at 
Tampico.  306-7;  captured  and  shot, 
450 

Merida.  A  university  in.  i.  71 

Merritt.  Ezekiel,  Capture  of  Sonoma  by, 
ii.  186 

Mettemlch  formed  coalition  to  suppress 
revolutionary  disorders.  I.  44 

Mexican  administrations  believed  that 
United  States  would  not  wage  war 
agahist  Mexico,  ii.  243 

Mexican  Advocate,  The,  printed  in  Span- 
ish and  English  at  Nacogdoches,  i.  190 

Mexican  army,  see  Army,  Mexican 

Mexican  belief  that  Americans  were  fa- 
taUy  divided,  ii.  244-45 

Mexican  bonds.  Mode  of  payment  of 
British  holders  of.  II.  47 ;  holders  of,  au- 
thorized to  locate  land  in  Mexico,  96 

Mexican  cabinet  trying  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  share  responsibility  for  nego- 
tiations, U.   609 
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Mexican  cavalry.  Repulse  of.  at  Biiena 
Vista,  ii.  357:  wortUeas.  538 

Mexican  commlasionen,  tee  Commis- 
sionera 

Mexican  diplomatic  agents  in  Europe.  Se- 
cret instructions  to.  ii.  89;  report  of.  on 
French  attitude  toward  Great  Britain, 
90-91 ;  instructed  to  ask  foreign  aid  in 
war  against  United  States.  93 :  summed 
up  the  Eiu*opean  situation.  101  \ 

Mexican  force  at  Palo  Alto.  ii.  145-46, 
148-49;  total,  in  Monterey,  256;  at 
Buena  Vista.  361-62;  at  Pass  of  Sacra- 
mento. 372 ;  in  Vera  Cruz.  385 ;  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  406;  at  Churubusco.  485-86; 
conduct  of.  493;  at  the  Mollno  del  Key, 
531-32.  536-37;  at  Chapultepec.  552- 
53;  engaged  at  gates  of  capital.  564 

Mexican  govemment.  ill-organized  and 
inexperienced,  i.  101-2;  proposed  a 
Joint  exploring  expedition,  168;  agreed 
to  boundaries  of  the  Florida  Treaty, 
170;  dilatory  in  ratification.  171;  pro- 
test from,  on  recognition  of  Texas,  401 ; 
powerless  to  discharge  its  international 
duties,  418;  addressed  on  American 
claims  without  success.  419;  refusal  of, 
to  examine  claims,  420;  Ellis  to  repeat 
demands  on  the,  422;  meaningless  and 
argumentative  replies  fh>m,  423-25; 
approved  conduct  of  Gorostiza,  425; 
Jackson  on  the,  426-27;  reports  of 
committees  of  Congress  on  claims 
against  the.  427-28;  Greenhow  sent  to 
make  a  last  demand  on  the.  429;  an- 
swers of.  unsatisfactory.  429-30;  Van 
Buren's  message  on  action  of.  430; 
claims  against,  settled  by  arbitration. 
431:  claims  of  the  French  against  the, 
433-34;  concessions  of,  to  British  sul>- 
jeets,  434;  had  no  fears  of  results  of 
war  with  France,  436;  disapproved 
sxirrender  of  San  Juan  de  Ulda.  439; 
afraid  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  445; 
negotiations  effected  by  Pakenham, 
445-^6;  settlement  with  British  bond- 
holders, 447-49;  the  Federalist  rising, 
449:  Urrea  defeated  by  Santa  Anna. 
450:  loss  of  Texas,  Yucatan,  and  Ta- 
basco, 451-52;  chronic  emptiness  of 
the  treasury,  452;  revolt  of  Farias 
and  Urrea  In  the  capital.  455-56;  Pa- 
redes  In  revolt,  joined  by  Santa  Anna. 
456-57;  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  458-59; 
Bustamante  yields  to  Santa  Anna,  459; 
extravagance  under  the  dicta torslilp. 
459-61 :  Congress  dissolved,  and  new 
Constitution  proclaimed,  461-63;  pro- 
claimed Intention  of  recovering  Texas, 
477-78;  Texas  aided  enemies  of,  479; 
treatment  of  prisoners  from  Texan  ex- 
pedition to  New  Mexico,  483-84; 
threatened  war  on  account  of  sym- 
pathy in  U.  S.  with  Texas,  487;  un- 
able to  discharge  its  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, 507:  complaints  of,  against 
sympathy  shown  in  U.  S.  for  Texas, 
509-13;  proclamation  against  for- 
eigners. 588;  threats  of  war.  588.  589; 
Instructions  to   Gen.   Woll  on  treat- 


ment of  Texans.  655-56;  expected  aid 
fh>m  England,  659;  protest  and  warn- 
ing of  U.  S.  to,  against  renewing  war 
a^dnst  Texas,  663-64;  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  war  loan  of  ten  millions. 
665;  published  warlike  protests  and 
warnings  from  U.  8.  government.  665- 
66;  directed  Santa  Anna  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Jalapa,  670;  the 
ministry,  called  upon  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  an  explanation,  suspend 
the  Congress.  672 ;  collapse  of  the  Santa 
Anna*  regime,  673;  a  new  ministry 
created.  674;  not  easily  placated.  697; 
instructions  of,  to  European  diplomatic 
agents,  ii.  89-90;  consented  to  renew 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  United 
States,  110;  problem  of,  to  raise  money 
to  equip  army,  308;  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism of  nation  for  money,  309-10;  de- 
creed drafts  should  be  drawn  upon  the 
clergy.  312;  prepared  to  take  posses- 
sion of  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
church  property.  318;  Polk  on  failure 
of,  to  adjust  claims.  324;  refusal  of.  to 
hear  peace  proposals,  423;  prepara- 
tions to  remove  seat  of,  to  Celajra,  435; 
debated  impotently  with  enemy  close 
at  hand,  436;  conducted  negotiations 
with  secrecy.  642;  announced  to  the 
governors  the  signing  of  a  treaty.  643; 
appointed  commissioners  on  an  armis- 
tice. 645;  Doyle  on  delay  of.  645-^46; 
aid  to,  of  provision  in  armistice  for 
putting  down  unauthorized  hostilities, 
647;  financial  straits  of.  648-49;  de- 
manded explanation  of  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty.  654-55 

Mexican  invasion  or  Texas.  The.  i. 
311-37:  The  constitutional  convention 
met  and  declared  for  independence,  3  Il- 
ls, 315;  a  constitution  adopted.  316; 
circular  of  Mexican  Minister  of  Rela- 
tions, 318-19;  Santa  Anna's  intention, 
319;  manifesto  of  Santa  Anna.  320;  a 
usurious  loan.  321;  lack  of  means  of 
transportation  by  water,  321;  blood- 
thirsty circular  of  Secretary  of  War,  322 ; 
Santa  Anna's  disposition  of  troopts  and 
orders,  322-24 ;  strength  of  army,  324- 
25;  movement  of  troops,  325-26;  Santa 
Anna  takes  B^xar.  Travis  hi  the  Alamo. 
326;  description  of  the  Alamo  and  its 
garrison,  327-29;  battle  of  the  Alamo. 
329-30;  capture  and  slaughter  of  de- 
tachments under  Fannin  and  Ward. 
331-35;  Spanish  and  Mexican  prece- 
dents, 336-37 

Mexican  invasion.  A  new,  planned.  1. 
391.  394;  an  utter  impossibility,  396; 
entirely  abortive.  398;  capture  of  San 
Antonio  by  Gen.  V&squez,  485;  excite- 
ment in  the  North  over,  486 

Mexican  loss  at  Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma.  ii. 
155:  at  Buena  Vista,  363:  at  Churu- 
busco, 487 ;  In  valley  of  Mexico.  564-65 

Mexican  officials,  suspicious  of  proceed- 
ings of  American  colonists,  i.  222:  had 
no  disposition  to  change  legislation  for 
Texas.  224-25 
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Mexican  politics.  1824-1830,  i.  15&-81: 
The  first  presidential  election,  155-66: 
President  Victoria.  156-57;  Vice-Presi- 
dent Bravo.  157-58;  inexperience  in 
self-government,  158-59;  danger  from 
militarism.  159;  discretionary  powers 
given  the  President,  159-60;  wide- 
spread opposition  to  republicanism, 
160-61;  hostile  factions  in  Masonic 
lodges.  161.  163.  164-65;  Poinsett,  the 
American  minister,  well  received.  161- 
62;  his  aid  in  establishing  York  lodges, 
163-64;  purely  political  centres.  f63:  of 
Yorkinos  and  Escooeses  not  Liberals  and 
ConservaUves,  164-65;  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  165";  sensitiveness  and 
delay  over  the  boimdary  question,  165- 
71;  rise  of  the  Pedraza  party.  171;  re- 
volt of  Vice-President  Bravo,  172-73; 
Guerrero.  Yorkino  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 173-74;  Pedraza  elected  Presi- 
dent, 175;  mutiny  under  Santa  Anna, 
175;  Guerrero  and  Bustamante  elected 
by  the  Congress,  176;  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion defeated  by  Santa  Anna.  177-79; 
extraordinary  powers  put  into  Guer- 
rero's hands,  179;  revolution  under 
Bustamante,  180-81 

Mexican  population  of  B6xar,  Petition  of, 
to  state  legislature,  i.  220-22 

Mexican  representatives  in  Washington 
not  usually  men  of  ability,  i.  367 ;  fail- 
ure of,  368 

Mexican  Republic,  The,  Name  under 
Santa  Anna's  new  Constitution,  i. 
462 

Mexican  Revolution  originated  in  deter- 
mination that  France  should  not  rule 
New  Spain,  i.  69;  difficulties  besides 
lack  of  recognition.  69-70 

Mexican  territory.  Purpose  of  President 
Polk  to  take,  as  a  war  indemnity,  11. 
201 

Mexican  troops  retreat  from  Churubusco 
River.  11.  483;  foremost  of,  north  of 
Chapultepec,  529 

Mexican  war.  In  what  sense  a  war  of  con- 
quest. 11.  657-58 

Mexicans,  in  New  Mexico,  i.  107.  108, 
109;  in  California,  11.  22-23;  objection 
of  people  of  Califomia  to,  24 

Mexico,  part  of  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  i. 
1 ;  Talleyrand  on  settlements  belonging 
to.  16;  boundary  with,  agreed  upon.  19. 

25;    ACHIBVKS    HER    INDBPENDENCB,    27- 

50 :  Proclamation  of  I  turbide  and  troops 
at  Iguala.  27;  resistance  to  usurpation 
of  Napoleon,  27-28;  Ferdinand  VII  and 
his  viceroy  recognized  in,  28:  dispute 
as  to  which  nation  should  act  in  King's 
name.  28;  new  viceroy  appointed  for. 
by  the  funta  central  at  Seville,  28:  griev- 
ances of,  against  Spanish  sovereign.  29; 
Henry  Clay  on  revolution  in.  29;  the 
uprising  in.  under  Miguel  Hidalgo,  30; 
its  suppression.  31-32;  two  Spanish 
battalions  sent  to.  32;  rights  of,  under 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  33;  "  pac- 
ified" by  Apodaca,  successor  to  Ca- 
Ileja  as  viceroy.  34;  cause  of  the  final 


revolt  in.  36;  independence  of.  to  be 
recognized  by  Spain.  37;  meeting  of 
first  Congress  in.  38;  I  turbide  pro- 
claimed Emperor  Agustin  I.  38;  ab- 
dication of  Iturbide  and  government  of, 
in  utter  confusion,  40;  a  constituent 
Congress  convened,  40;  divided  into 
separate  states  and  federated,  41-42; 
a  Constitution  adopted,  42;  based  on 
religious  Intolerance,  43:  slave  trade 
prohibited  in.  43-44 ;  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  recognition  of.  by  continental 
powers,  44;  delay  of  Monroe  in  recog- 
nizing. 46;  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  recognition  oT, 
47-48;  recognized  by  other  govern- 
ments. 49;  attitude  of  the  Pope  to- 
ward. 49-50:  envoy  flrom.  received  by 
Gregory  XVI.  50;  extent  of  territory 
and  population  contrasted  with  United 
States,  51-54;  density  of  population  bi, 
52-53;  size  of  cities,  53-54;  purity  of 
descent  in.  54;  few  negroes  in.  55;  the 
Indians  of,  56-60;  system  of  peonage 
in,  58-59;  the  Uperos,  59:  wealth  and 
poverty  in.  60;  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century  only  allowed  to,  74-75;  the 
revolution  in,  put  an  end  to  censor- 
ship, 75;  doomed  to  suffer  fh>m  polit- 
ical incapacity  and  inefficiency,  96; 
few  analogies  between  Spanish  colony 
in,  and  the  British  colonies,  96-97; 
compared  to  British  India,  97-98; 
mixture  of  races  in.  with  no  capacity 
for  self-government.  99-100;  the  office- 
seeking  class.  100-1;  Poinsett's  Notes 
on  Mexico,  161-62;  Spanish  Invasion  of, 
attempted.  177;  Spanish  forces  sur- 
rendered to  Santa  Anna.  178;  advan- 
tage to.  in  selling  Texas,  238-39:  Van 
Buren's  complaint  of  attitude,  245;  de- 
fiance of  authority  of,  in  Texas.  266- 
67;  efforts  to  enforce  authority  of,  267; 
by  Gen.  Filisola,  267-69;  failures  of 
Lemus  and  Cos,  269;  efforts  of  Cos. 
269-74;  ideals  of  people  of,  and  of 
Texas,  as  different  as  their  races,  288; 
attitude  of,  to  Texan  Republic.  391; 
chronic  emptiness  of  treasury  of.  452; 
interference  of  church  and  army  in 
public  affairs  of.  452;  politics  the  busi- 
ness of  high  army  officers.  453;  ruled  by 
office-holders.  454;  had  neither  army 
nor  navy  to  recover  lost  territory  with, 
477;  controversies  with,  in  plenty.  507; 
Webster  on  the  status  of  Texas  and, 
512;  time  seemed  favorable  in,  for 
settlement  of  difficulties.  539-40;  Eng- 
land wanted  Texas  a  barrier  to  en- 
croachments of  U.  S.  on.  561;  advan- 
tages to.  from  sale  of  Texas,  600-1; 
good  will  of  U.  S.  toward.  606.  612, 
652.  662;  ominous  calm  in.  651;  war- 
.like  clouds  in.  dissipated.  664;  unpaid 
claims  of  American  citizens.  719:  Polk 
on  relations  with,  in  message.  11.  109- 
10;  British  government  refuses  to  in- 
terfere in  behalf  of.  161-63;  Califomia 
not  trying  to  throw  off  connection  with, 
168:  a  picture  of  anarchy,  220 
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MSXICO  RBSOLTB8  TO  TAKB  ORDBR  WITH 

THB  Tbxanb.  1.  182-204:  Character  of 
settlers  in  Texas.  182-84;  Guerrero  ex- 
cepted Texas  from  decree  abolishing 
slavery.  184-86;  trouble  with  Hayden 
Edwards.  190-01;  Austin  and  other 
American  settlers  upheld  the  govern- 
ment. 191-02;  Alaman  called  attention 
to  Texan  question.  192-93;  his  report 
to  the  Mexican  Congress.  193-96;  his 
recommendations  adopted,  196;  new 
colonization  law  enacted.  196;  prohib- 
ited colonists  from  the  U.  S..  197;  a 
prohibitive  tariff  enforced,  198-201; 
fighting  with  colonists  at  An&huac  and 
Velasco.  202-4 

Mbxico  sbbks  forbiqn  aid,  li.  81-104: 
Necessity  to  preserve  territory  intact, 
81 :  offer  of  England  to  guarantee  north- 
em  boundary.  81-82;  warned  not  to  in- 
vade Texas.  82;  neither  France  nor 
England  willing  to  risk  war.  83-85; 
urged  by  Aberdeen  to  recognize  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  85-86;  interview 
between  Mexican  minister  to  France 
and  Louis  Philippe.  86-88;  Aberdeen's 
proposal  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
unite  to  secure  Texan  Independence. 
88-89;  Spain  and  France  unwilling  to 
interfere,  90;  England  unwilling  to  act 
without  France.  90-92;  popular  feeling 
in  Texas  for  annexation.  92;  another 
appeal  for  aid  from  France  and  Eng- 
land. 93-94;  projects  for  British  coloni- 
zation in  California.  94-98;  no  instruc- 
tions as  to  Califomia  sent  to  admiral 
of  British  Pacific  squadron.  98-99; 
England  advises  moving  slowly.  100; 
situation  sununed  up.  101 ;  comparison 
of  strength  of  Mexico  and  United 
States.  101-4 

Mexico.  City  of,  threatened  by  Hidalgo, 
i.  30;  population  of,  in  1825.  53;  social 
and  political  center,  60;  roads  to.  very 
bad,  78:  military  outbreak  in.  against 
Spaniards,  161;  to  be  base  of  opera- 
tions, ii.  437;  approaches  to,  fortified, 
438-39,  453-54;  Minister  of  War  or- 
ders Mexicans  to  help  defend,  456; 
approaches  to,  539;  not  fortified.  539- 
40 

Mexico,  City  of.  Capture  op.  ii.  554— 
65:  Pursuit  of  the  defeated  Mexicans 
along  the  causeways,  554-58;  Quit- 
man's column  enters  the  Bcl6n  gate. 
559:  Santa  Anna's  anger  at  Terr6s  at 
the  loss  of  the  garita  of  Bel6n,  559; 
Santa  Anna  holds  council  of  war  In  the 
citadel,  560;  evacuation  of  the  city  by 
the  Mexicans,  561 ;  Scott  refuses  to  ac- 
cept capitulation  from  municipal  au- 
thorities, 561;  Scott  and  staff  fired 
upon  after  entering  the  city,  562;  these 
disturbances  sternly  suppressed,  562- 
63 :  forces  engaged  and  losses  at  capture 
of  city,  564-65 

Micheltorena.  General,  Actions  of,  on 
seizure  of  Monterey  by  Commodore 
Jones,  i.  519-21;  Bocanegra  and 
Thompson    on,   521;    made  governor 


of  Califomia.  11.  38;  revolt  against.  40- 
41 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  356 

Michigan,  Legislature  of,  favored  annexa- 
tion, i.  692 

Michoacan,  University  in,  i.  71 

Mler.  Father,  opposed  federation,  i.  41-42 

Mier,  Texans  surrendered  to  Gen.  Am- 
pudla  at.  i.  491;  escaped,  recaptured 
and  decimated.  491-02;  Almonte  on 
the  victory  at,  586 

Mier  y  Ter&n.  Manuel  de.  Enforcement  of 
new  colonization  law  intrusted  to,  L 
197?  his  plan  of  action.  200-1 ;  defeated 
by  Santa  Anna's  followers  at  Tampico, 
210;  ordered  Piedras  to  An&huac  to 
pacify  the  disturbances,  211 ;  suicide  of. 
213 

Milam.  Benjamin  R..  led  one  division  of 
the  volunteers  in  attack  on  B6zar,  L 
300;  killed  hi  the  fight,  302 

Militarism,  a  source  of  danger,  i.  159 

Military  College  of  the  Republic  on  Cha- 
pultepec,  ii.  526 

Military  mutiny,  the  usual  beginning  of 
Mexican  revolutions,  ii.  77 

MxLiTARr  Opbrations,  Final.  U.  566-^: 
Santa  Anna  not  ready  to  abandon  the 
contest,  566;  marches  to  attack  Puebla. 
666-67 ;  on  request  returns  to  city,  567- 
68;  resigns  the  presidency  at  Guada- 
lupe, 568;  resumes  inarch  for  Puebla, 
668;  the  garrison,  left  by  Scott  at 
Puebla.  attacked  by  the  populace.  568- 
70;  Santa  Anna  joins  the  attack  inef- 
fectually. 570;  leaves  Puebla  to  attack 
an  American  military  train.  570;  at 
NopalClcan,  571;  approach  of  American 
force  under  General  Lane,  571;  Santa 
Anna's  forces  defeated  at  Huamantla, 
673;  Lane  arrived  at  Puebla.  573;  Santa 
Anna  ordered  to  turn  over  his  command 
to  General  Rincon,  574;  fiight  of  Santa 
Anna  to  Jamaica,  575:  final  naval 
operations,  676-79;  last  military  opera- 
tions— capture  of  Chihuahua.  679-82; 
slowness  of  Congress  causes  delay  in 
American  operations.  582;  weakness  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  583 

Mina,  Francl^X)  Xavier,  Gallant  expedi- 
tion of,  against  Mexico,  i.  125 

Mines.  A  school  of,  founded  in  1791, 1.  72 

Mines.  Some  of  the  largest,  i.  88;  English 
speculation  in.  88-89 

Miness.  Father,  appointed  curate  by  Aus- 
tin. 1.  143 

Mhilng.  Primitive  methods  of,  I.  86-87; 
Hidalgo's  rebellion  disastrous  to.  87-88 

Mining  regions.  The.  i.  53;  required  vast 
nuifibers  of  animals,  84,  88 

Mlfion.  General.  Movements  of  cavalry 
force  imder,  11.  346;  marching  upon 
Saltillo  from  the  East.  347 ;  in  front  of 
Saltillo.  358 

Miracle,  Captain,  Mexican  refugee.  Story 
of  sympathy  with  Texans  in  Mexico.  I. 
305 

Mission  lands,  and  cattle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  Indians,  ii.  27.  28; 
attempt  to  colonize.  28;  failure  of  r&> 
ceivers  appointed  to  distribute,  29 
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Minioiifl  in  CftUfomia.  schools  for  train- 
ing Indians,  ii.  24;  decree  of  Spanish 
Cortes  against.  25 ;  attempts  at  secular- 
ization, 25-26;  laws  of  Mexican  Con- 
gress against,  27-20;  process  of  secular- 
ization. 29-29;  destruction  of,  30 

Mississippi  Rifles,  The,  at  Buena  Vista,  ii. 
352,  355,  357 

Mindssippi  River,  Jay  favored  letting 
the  Spanish  Government  close  the,  i. 
23;  right  of  British  vessels  to  navigate 
the,  130;  east  bcmk  of,  British  territory, 
130 

Mississippi  valley.  Title  of  France  to  the, 
i.  2 

Mississippi  volunteers.  The,  at  Natchi- 
toches, i.  874 

Missouri,  Legislature  of,  favored  anneza- 
tion,  i.  602 

Missouri  Compromise,  The,  i.  24;  opened 
the  southwest  to  slavery,  131 ;  dissatis- 
faction over,  in  the  South  and  West, 
166 

Mobile,  French  colony  at,  i.  2,  6 

Moderados,  The,  ii.  500;  triumph  for  tbei 
502 

Moling  dkl  Ret  and  Chapultbpbc,  IL 
526-53:  The  hiU  of  Chapultepec,  526- 
28;  the  Molino  del  Rey.  527;  Scott  had 
no  plan  at  end  of  armistice,  528;  oouncU 
of  o£Qoers,  528;  Scott  believed  rumor  of 
cannon-foundry  in  operation,  528; 
movement  of  Mexican  troops  north  of 
Chapultepec,  520;  reconnolssanoe  by 
Captain  Mason.  520;  the  Casa  Mata 
and  Moltno  del  Rey,  520-30;  Worth 
organized  a  scouting  party,  531;  dis- 
position of  Santa  Anna's  troops.  531- 
33;  capture  of  the  Molino  del  Rey, 
533-535;  Casa  Mata  abandoned  by 
Mexicans.  535;  reinforcements  on  both 
sides  arrive  after  the  battle,  535 ;  troops 
engaged  on  both  sides.  536-37;  leaders 
on  both  sides  subjected  to  criticism.  537- 
38;  the  approaches  to  the  dty  of  Mex- 
ico, 530-40;  Scott's  reconnoisuknce  of 
Chapultepec  and  conference  of  ofQcers, 
541-42 ;  disposition  of  troops  for  attack, 
542-43;  defences  of  Chapultepec,  543- 
45;  bombardment  of  Chapultepec,  545; 
Santa  Anna  refuses  reinforcements  to 
General  Bravo,  545-46 ;  Scott  holds  con- 
ference with  officers  on  plan  of  attack, 
546-47 ;  assault  and  capture  of  Chapul- 
tepec, 547-52;  numbers  engaged  on 
both  sides.  552;  losses.  552HS3 

Monarchists.  Efforts  of,  to  establish  a 
party.  11.  501 

Monasterlo,  Reply  o(,  to  Buchanan's 
note.  ii.  423 

Mondova,  The  electoral  district  of.  i.  151 

Monjardin  dedined  to  be  member  of  ar- 
mistice commission,  ii.  510 

Monroe,  James,  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, sign  Treaty  of  1803.  i.  12;  instruc- 
tions to,  on  the  Spanish  negotiations, 
13-14;  and  Pinckney.  conduct  negoti- 
ations, 16-18;  claim  of.  to  Texas,  21 ;  to 
Jefferson  on  the  further  acquisition  of 
territ<Mry,  23;  to  Jackson  on  same,  23- 


24;  decision  of,  to  stand  by  the  Florida 
Treaty,  24;  policy  of,  toward  recog- 
nition, 45;  delay  of,  in  respect  to  Mex- 
ico, 46 

Monroe  doctrine,  Polk  on  the,  ii.  111-12; 
Polk  and  Benton  on.  178 

Monterey  in  hands  of  insurgents,  i.  440; 
seizure  of,  by  Commodore  Jones,  ii.  47; 
campaign  against,  planned,  200 

MoNTKRKT,  Advance  on  and  captttre 
OP,  ii.  247-75:  Taylor  embarrassed  by 
more  men  than  he  could  use.  247;  fool- 
ish activities  of  Gen.  Gaines.  247-48; 
legal  difficulty  over  volunteers  called 
for  flrom  Texas  and  Louisiana.  240-50; 
sufferings  of  troops  at  Santiago  Island 
and  flrom  rainy  season.  251-52;  depot 
established  at  Camargo,  252;  whole 
force  moved  to  Camargo.  253-54;  for- 
ward movement  begun,  254;  Worth  re- 
ports on  Mexican  movements,  255; 
Mexican  reinforcements  at,  256-57; 
Taylor's  army,  257-50;  march  ftt>m 
Camargo  to  Monterey,  250-60;  the 
dty  and  its  defences.  260-63;  reoonnois- 
sance  by  engineer  officers.  263-64; 
Mexicans  routed  on  the  SaltiUo  road, 
264;  Worth  carries  defences  on  westerly 
side  of  dty,  265-67;  Taylor's  opera- 
tions on  the  eastern  and  northern  ddes, 
268-60;  Ampudia  concentrates  his 
forces,  270;  third  day's  fighting.  271; 
Ampudia  surrenders  and  armistice  ar- 
ranged. 272;  Mexicans  evacuate,  272- 
73 ;  losses  of  the  two  armies.  273 ;  open^ 
tions  at.  critldsed.  274-75 

Montgomery.  Captain,  ready  to  furnish 
Frfimont  with  supplies  and  money,  ii. 
181;  reply  of.  to  Bear  Flag  party.  187; 
to  Fremont  giving  current  news.  188; 
took  possession  of  shores  of  San  Fran- 
dsco  Bay.  and  hoisted  American  flag 
at  Sonoma.  102 

Mora  y  Vlllamll,  General,  in  charge  of 
flrst  attacking  column  at  Buena  Vista, 
Ii.  353;  left  at  San  Luis  to  organize 
Army  of  the  North.  301 ;  conveys  let- 
ters to  Scott,  400;  no  written  proposals 
for  a  truce  made  by.  503;  appointed 
commissioner  on  armistice.  510.  645; 
appointed  Minister  of  War.  586;  on 
the  military  and  financial  situation, 
502-93 

Morales,  Juan,  General.  Joined  Urrea.  i. 
331;  one  of  the  officers  to  arrange  for 
surrender  of  Fannin.  332;  in  command 
of  Vera  Cruz.  II.  385:  reply  to  Scott, 
385;  defence  of  Vera  Cruz  marked  by 
almost  IncrMIble  Ineptitude.  388 

Mordos.  and  other  leaders.  I.  31 ;  tried  by 
the  Inquisition.  65;  ordered  prisoners 
shot,  337 

Morfl.  Father,  on  dilapidated  condition 
of  B6xar.  I.  203 

Morflt.  Henry  M..  U.  S.  agent  in  Texas, 
Report  of.  i.  380-02;  on  population  of 
Texas.  464;  on  weakness  and  Imbecility 
of  Mexico.  477 

Morris.  Gouvemeur,  on  the  Nootka 
Sound  incident,  ii.  2 
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Morris.  Senator,  of  Ohio,  on  recognition 
of  Texas,  i.  386 

Muldoon,  Father,  popular  in  Texas,  i.  189 

Mule-paths  of  New  Spain  like  those  of 
Bogot&  or  Quito.  1.  77 

Murphy.  Tom&s.  to  minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  on  folly  of  Mexico  attempt- 
ing to  reconquer  Texas,  ii.  85-86;  on 
change  of  attitude  of  Peel  administra- 
tion. 89;  reports  England  unwilling  to 
risk  war  with  United  States  without 
French  alliance.  91 ;  on  failure  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  prevent  annexa- 
tion. 92;  seeks  aid  of  England  to  save 
California.  93-95;  on  the  plan  of  Eng- 
lish colonization  In  California,  94-95; 
Aberdeen  to,  on  Oregon  dispute,  99- 
100;  instructions  to.  just  before  Sli- 
dell's  arrival  in  Mexico.  100 

Murphy.  William  S.,  Reports  of,  on  Brit- 
ish influence  In  Texas,  1.  559-60;  prom- 
ised protection  to  Texas.  595-96; 
pledges  of.  disapproved  by  Tyler,  607-8; 
on  Houston's  gratitude  for  promised 
protection.  680 

MOsquiz.  Ram6n.  Jefe  politico  of  B6xar, 
declined  to  publish  decree  abolishing 
slavery,  i.  185;  elected  vice-governor  of 
Coahulla  and  Texas,  captured  by  Cos's 
troops.  266 

Nacogdoches.  A  few  Mexicans  main« 
tained  themselves  at.  i.  119;  murder- 
ing detachment  of  royalists  marched 
ftx>m  Bdxar  to,  124;  a  few  destitute 
people  at.  127;  in  ruins.  134;  Col.  Ple- 
dras  commander  at.  211;  Mex/cana 
driven  from,  by  Texans.  214;  Mexican 
army  reported  near.  374 ;  Gaines'  occu- 
pation of.  :}79.  587 

Nashville  Republican  and  Gazette  advo- 
cated purchase  of  Texas.  1.  239 

Natcliitoches,  French  frontier  post  at.  1. 
7;  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  los 
Adaos  seven  leagues  from,  10;  Ameri- 
can post  at,  reinforced.  14;  a  point  of 
departure  for  land  emigrants  to  Texas, 
183;  terror-stricken  fugitives  at.  374-75 

National  guard  of  Mexico.  Farias  appre- 
hensive of.  11.  321:  revolts.  .321-22;  or- 
ganized by  Santa  Anna.  439 

National  Republicans,  The,  in  the  Whig 
party,  i.  490 

Navajos.  The.  would  not  adopt  agricult 
ural    life.   i.     108:    Doniphan   made  a 
treaty  with,  Ii.  30H 

Naval  operations  of  closing  period  of  the 
war.  ii.  576 

Naval  ix>wer,  Mexico  needed  aid  of  a.  to 
defend  California,  ii.  94 

Navarro,  Jos6  Antonio,  commissioner 
from  Texas  to  New  Mexico,  i.  480; 
pri.soner  in  San  Juan  de  UlOa.  484 

Navy  of  Mexico.  Size  of  the.  imdor  Cora- 
moflore  David  Porter,  i.  93 

Navy  of  Texas.  The.  i.  390 

Navy  of  the  United  Stat43s.  Superiority 
of.  to  the  Mexican,  ii.  104;  in  excellent 
condition,  196;  maintained  blockade  of 


Vera  Cruz,  291;  operations  of.  along 
the  Qulf.  389 
Neches  River.  Spanish  missions  planted 
in  valley  of  the.  1.  7;  claimed  as  boun- 
dary instead  of  the  Sabhie  by  A.  Butler. 
237;  by  Jackson.  376-77 
Negro  risings.  Dread  of,  in  the  South,  L 

672-73 
Negroes.  Paucity  of,  in  Mexico.  L  55 
Neill.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  complains  of 

neglect  of  men  left  at  B6xar,  1.  309 
Nelson,  Attorney-General,  acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  disapproved  Murphy's 
pledges,  i.  607-8 
Netherlands,  The,  entered  into  a  treaty 

with  Mexico,  1.  49 
Neutral  zone.  A,  proposed,  i.  13;  arranged 
for,  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Arroyo 
Hondo,  14 
Neutrality  laws.  Enforcement  of  the.  i. 
368-70;  attitude  of  James  P.  Grundy 
toward,  370;  orders  to  U.  S.  troops  on, 
372-73 
New     England    states.    Sentiment    in, 
against  western  growth  of  the  Union.  1. 
23 
New  Granada.  Independence  established 

in,  by  Bolivar.  1.  34 
New  Hampshire,  Legislature  of.  favored 

annexation.  1.  692 
New  Jersey.  Legislature  of,  passed  reH>- 

lutions  against  annexation,  i.  691 
New  Mexico.  Occupatioic  or,  IL  213- 
19:  March  of  Kearny's  "Army  of  the 
West."  213-16;  envoys  sent  to  Gov. 
Armijo  under  escort  of  Capt.    Cooke, 
215;  no  parley  with  governor's  com- 
missioner. 216;  Santa  Pe  entered  with- 
out resistance.  216;  Armijo's  conduct 
unexplained.   217-18:    Kearny's   proc- 
lamation   and    Organic   Law,  218-19; 
revolt  put  down  by  Price.  219;  reduced 
garri.son  left  in.  219 
New  Mexico,  the  oldest  of  the  northern 
settlements  of  New   Spain.   1.    106-7; 
civil  authorities  and  missionaries  dis- 
pute over  Indians,  107;  Indian  revolt 
in.  108;  the  Pueblo  Indians  in,  107.  108; 
a  purely  agricultural  country.  108-9; 
arrest  of  Lt.  Pike  and  men.  109;  trade 
established    after    Mexican    indepen- 
dence. 109;  population  and  condition 
of,  in  1825,  109:  government  of.  a  pa- 
ternal despotism,  109;  settlements  west 
of.    117;   an    imnamed    region   to   the 
northward,  118:    Mexican  government 
siisplcious  of  all  American  movements 
toward.  168:  Santa  Fe  expedition  from 
Texas  into,  a  disastrous  failure.  480- 
84:    to  be  seized  at  once,  ii.  202:  or- 
ganization   of    territorial    government 
in.  649 
New  Orleans,  French  colony  at.  1.  2.  6; 
ceded  to  Spain.  1 1 :  trade  of.  with  Mex- 
ico, 82:  English-speaking  residents  in, 
130:  point  of  departure  for  emigrants 
to  Texas  by  sea.   183;  nine-tenths  of 
foreign    commerce    of    Texas    passed 
through.  363:  meetings  of  sympatliy 
with  Texas  held  hi,  363-64 
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New  Orleans  Grajrs.  see  Louisiana  Grays 

New  Spain.  The  Kingdom  of,  i.  1;  co- 
lonial authorities  of,  establish  and  aban- 
don missions  in  Texas.  5-6, 7 :  extent  of, 
under  Treaty  of  Florida,  19;  Texas  an 
integral  part  of,  26;  greater  part  of,  in 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  36;  one  king- 
dom, to  be  divided  Into  separate  states, 
41 :  causes  of  growth  of  cities  In,  53-54; 
institutions  of,  derived  from  the  mother 
country,  63;  much  older  than  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  63 ;  literature  hardly  existed 
in,  73-75 ;  agricultural  exports  of ,  trifling, 
83;  a  limited  manufacturing  industry 
in,  85;  exports  of  precious  metals  flnom, 
86;  methods  of  settling  the  northern 
possessions  of,  106-8;  New  Mexico  the 
oldest  of  the  settlements,  106-7;  Vice- 
roy of,  granted  land  to  Moses  Austin, 
132;  conditions  of  the  grant,  135-36 

New  York  Herald,  The.  disclosed  Trist's 
mission,  11.  427 ;  published  text  of  treaty 
and  confidential  correspondence,  641- 
42 

Newspaper.  The  first,  in  America,  L  75; 
the  earliest,  in  Texas.  190 

Newspaper  campaign  for  and  against  pur- 
chase of  Texas,  i.  239-40,  692 

Nifio  Perdido,  Gate  of  the  road  to.  ii. 
539.  540 

Nolan,  Philip.  Expedition  of,  into  Texas, 
to  collect  wild  horses,  i.  120-21 

Nootka  Sound.  British  vessels  seized  by 
Spaniards  at,  ii.  2;  port  abandoned.  3 

Nootka  Sound  convention,  ii.  2-3.  6 

Northwest  Pur  Company.  The,  11.  5;  con- 
solidated with  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 8 

Nueces  River.  The,  as  boundary  of  Texas, 
11.  135;  country  between  Rio  Grande 
and.  neutral  ground,  136 

O'DonoJfi,  General,  new  viceroy,  I.  36; 
met  Iturb  de  at  Cordova  and  arranged 
terms  of  agreement.  37;  made  a  regent 
of  the  Empire.  38:  death  of,  38 

Office-seekers.  The.  of  Spain  and  of  Mex- 
ico, i.  454-55 

Ohio.  Legislature  of,  passed  resolutions 
against  annexation,  1.  691 

OAate.  Don  Juan  de.  Expedition  of,  to 
New  Mexico,  i.  106-7 

Opposition  to  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, 1.  160-61 

Orooquisac.  Presidio  of.  evacuated,  i.  1 19 

Oregon,  Abrogation  of  agreement  for 
Joint  occupation  of,  discussed.  11.  116 

Oregon  boundary  question.  Settlement  of 
the,  one  of  Polk's  great  measures.  1.  719 

Oregon  country.  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  rival  claimants  for,  11.  6;  emi- 
gration to,  9-10;  Buchanan  on  title  to. 
15:  Polk  on  United  States  title  to.  18 

Oregon  negotiation,  the,  English  attitude 
toward  California  awaits  decision  of,  11. 
97-99.  101;  Polk  on.  in  message.  111; 
the  boundary  settled,  124-25:  treaty 
signed  and  ratifications  exchanged.  126 

Oregon  question.  Thk.  11.  1-21:  Influ- 
ence of.  on  Mexican  policy,  1;  early  ex- 


plorers of  Padflc  Coast.  1-2:  Nootka 
Sound  Convention,  2-3;  explorations 
of  Columbia  River,  4;  the  Lewis  and 
Claric  expedition,  4-5;  different  na- 
tional claimants,  5-6;  Great  Britain 
and  United  States  claimed  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 6-7;  attempts  to  settle  boun- 
dary. 7-8;  emigration  into  territory.  9- 
10;  further  efforts  to  settle  boundary, 
10-16;  popular  ill  feeling  aroused.  16- 
17;  Pakenham  conferences.  17-21 

Oregon  treaty.  Signature  of,  conflrms 
Great  Britain's  policy  of  non-interfer- 
ence. 11.  126-27 

Organic  Bases  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
Government  measures  destructive  of 
the.  I.  672;  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
and  other  ofQdal  bodies  support  the, 
672-73 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Insurgents 
under  banner  of,  i.  30,  69 

Pacheco,  Ramon,  General,  sent  to  sup- 
press outbreak  in  Guadalajara.  11.  225; 
in  charge  of  second  attacking  column 
at  Buena  Vista,  353;  Minister  of  Re- 
lations. 445;  asks  Bankhead  to  save 
city  from  being  sacked,  496;  sends 
Trlst  a  reply  to  Buchanan's  proposals, 
498;  submits  to  cabinet  bases  for  peace, 
512;  instructions  for  Mexican  peace 
commissioners.  512 

Pa<^c  coast.  Early  explorers  of  the.  ii. 
1-2 

Padiema,  Topography  of,  ii.  467 

Pakenham,  British  minister  In  Mexico, 
arranges  settlement  of  French  claims. 
i.  445-46;  secures  adjustment  of  claims 
of  British  bondholders.  447-49:  urged 
upon  Gorostiza  and  Caftedo  prompt 
negotiation  of  Texan  independence, 
526-27;  on  the  "pusillanimous  fear  of 
responsibility"  of  the  Mexicans,  531; 
Aberdeen's  instructions  to,  544-45;  ad- 
vances of,  repulsed  by  Bocanegra  and 
Santa  Anna.  545;  warns  Aberdeen  of 
consequences  of  foreign  Interference. 
545;  sent  to  Washington.  U.  13-14:  ne- 
gotiations of.  on  Oregon  boundary,  17- 
21 ;  urged  establishment  of  English  col- 
ony in  Upper  California,  48-49;  on 
SlldoU.  67;  to  Aberdeen  on  last  note 
ftx>m  Buchanan.  107;  In  difficult  posi- 
tion, awaiting  further  Instructions, 
108;  offer  of  arbitration  declined.  115; 
presented  draft  treaty,  125;  asks 
whether  United  States  would  accept 
mediation  of  England  to  terminate 
war.  439 

Palmerston,  Lord,  on  terms  of  admission 
of  Texan  ships  and  cargoes  Into  British 
ports,  I.  472;  approved  Pakenham's  ef- 
forts for  recognition  of  Texas,  527:  con- 
trolled British  foreign  policy.  535;  out 
of  office,  536;  refuses  any  position  ex- 
cept Foreign  Office.  II.  114;  on  a  guar- 
antee of  treaty  by  Great  Britain,  601 

Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  db  la  Palma, 
11.  128-63:  Gen.  Taylor  ordered  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  128;  base  of  supplies  at 
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Point  Isabel.  129:  wishes  and  policy  of 
Polk  and  his  cabinet.  130-33;  igno- 
rance of  Mexican  nature.  134;  the  Nue- 
ces River  as  the  boundary.  135-36: 
neutral  ground  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande.  136-37;  Taylor  on  taking 
possession  up  to  Rio  Grande,  137-38; 
proclamation  of  Gen.  P.  Mejia.  138-39; 
Taylor  intrenched  opposite  Matamoros, 
139-40;  Ampudia  onlers  Taylor  to  re- 
tire, and  Taylor's  reply.  140;  blockade 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  140-41;  Paredes's 
proclamation  of  defensive  war.  141-42; 
Gen.  Arista  crosses  the  river.  142-43; 
capture  of  Captain  Thornton  and 
scouting  party.  143 :  Taylor  marches  to 
Point  Isabel.  143-44;  Fort  Brown  at- 
tacked. 144.  145;  movements  of  Mexi- 
cans. 145;  Taylor  on  march  back  to 
Fort  Brown.  145;  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can forces  compared.  146.  14&-50;  bat- 
tle of  Palo  Alto.  150-51;  Arista's  re- 
treat, 152-53;  battle  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  153-55;  Mexicans  abandon 
Matamoros.  156-57;  news  of  Thorn- 
ton's capture  reaches  Washington,  157; 

.  Polk's  message  to  Congress,  157-59; 
action  of  Congress,  160-61 ;  Aberdeen  to 
Bankhead,  refusing  to  interfere.  161-63 

Paredes  y  Arillaga.  Mariano.  General. 
Revolt  at  Guadalajara  against  Busta- 
mante  under,  i.  456-57;  joined  by 
Santa  Anna.  457;  called  on  to  lead  re- 
volt at  Jalisco  against  Santa  Anna,  is- 
sued a  manifesto.  668-70;  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  ii.  60-61;  ignored 
orders.  62;  Parrott  on  the  insubordina- 
tion of,  63;  the  revolution  of.  72-77; 
made  President.  78;  proclamation  of 
defensive  war.  141-42;  manifesto  of, 
on  condition  of  Mexico.  220-21;  prom- 
ised to  uphold  constitution.  221;  at- 
tempted to  mu2z1e  tlie  press,  223;  col- 
lapse of  government  of,  226;  denounced 
by  Santa  Anna,  242;  sent  three  thou- 
sand men  to  Monterey,  256;  fled  the 
coimtry,  656 

Parish  churches  to  replace  missions,  in 
California,  ii.  27 

Parrott,  John,  American  consul  at  Maz- 
atlan.  and  the  Commodore  Jones  affair. 
i.  516 

Parrott.  William  S.,  secret  agent  to  Mex- 
ico, i.  702;  reports  of.  ii.  63.  04;  brought 
report  of  Mexican  willingness  to  receive 
envoy.  67-68 

Parties  in  Mexican  Congress.  Struggle  of. 
ii.  590-92 

Passports,  required  to  visit  Indies  or 
other  Spanish  colonies,  1.  129;  Mexico 
requires,  of  all  foreigners,  il.  23,  173 

Patterson.  Robert,  General,  to  command 
expedition  into  southern  Tamaulipas. 
il.  281 ;  suggested  for  command  of  Vera 
Cruz  expedition,  286;  volunteers  imder. 
march  on  Tampico.  305;  ordered  to 
join  Scott.  377;  qualifications  of,  379; 
divLsion  of,  lands  and  invests  Vera 
Cruz,  383;  countermanded  Twiggs's  de- 
cision to  attack,  400 


Pbacb  or  war.  11.  105-27:  Pakenham 
rejects  and  Polk  withdraws  compromise 
on  line  of  49^.  105-7;  Aberdeen  regrets 
Pakenham's  action.  107-8;  Oregon  ne- 
gotiation dormant.  108-9;  Polk's  first 
annual  message.  109-12;  Peel  and  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  112-14;  Ore- 
gon negotiation  again  taken  up.  115; 
Congress  discusses  question  of  abroga- 
tion of  convention  of  joint  occupation. 
115-18;  interviews  of  Col.  Atocha.  mes- 
senger flnom  Santa  Anna,  with  President 
Polk.  119-21;  the  cabinet  informed, 
but  dilatory  policy  prevailed.  122-24; 
the  Oregon  question  of  boundary  set- 
tled. 124-25;  treaty  signed  and  ratifi- 
cations exchanged.  126;  a  personal  tri- 
umph for  Polk.  126-27 

Peace.  Terms  of,  suggested  by  Atocha,  iL 
419;  proposed  by  Pacheoo.  512 

Pedraza.  Manuel  G6mez.  Secretary  of 
War.  leader  of  new  faction,  i.  171-72; 
put  down  revolt  lead  by  Bravo.  172-73: 
banished  the  Escoceses.  173;  elected 
President  against  Guerrero.  175;  mu- 
tiny led  by  Santa  Anna.  175;  went  to 
England.  176;  reason  for  revolt  against, 
177;  recalled  and  took  oath  of  office  as 
President.  206;  influenced  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Pefia  y  Pefia.  ii.  61 

Pedraza  party.  The,  i.  171 ;  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  all  Spaniards,  172 

Pedregal.  The.  tract  of  lava.  iL  459;  Amer- 
ican skirmishers  fall  back  to,  469; 
Americans  cross.  470 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  averse  to  extending  ter- 
ritory or  power  of  U.  S..  i.  536;  on  the 
boundary  negotiations,  ii.  19 ;  unfavor- 
able to  British  acquisition  of  California, 
49.  52;  proposes  reduction  of  duties  on 
grain,  112;  resignation  of,  112;  with- 
drew resignation.  114 

Peel's  cabinet,  no  desire  for  war  in.  iL 
115 

Peel's  ministry.  Settlement  of  Oregon 
question  last  act  of,  ii.  126 

Pefia  y  Pefia.  Manuel  de  la,  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  IL  61; 
note  to  Black  that  government  would 
receive  U.  S.  envoy.  66-67;  disturbed 
at  prompt  arrival  of  Slidell.  70;  refusal 
to  receive  Slidell  as  envoy.  71;  predic- 
tion of  fall  of  government  verified.  72- 
73;  presiding  judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
acting  President.  584-85;  appointed 
Luis  de  la  Rosa  Minister  of  Relations, 
585;  proclaimed  himself  President,  585; 
relieved  Santa  Anna  of  command  and 
ordered  court  of  inquiry,  686;  arrived 
at  QuerCtaro.  586;  Trist  on,  588:  his 
government  recognized,  588;  Minister 
of  Relations  under  Anaya.  592;  In- 
forms Trist  of  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, 593-94;  on  Trist's  recall. 
595-96;  on  delay  In  confirming  com- 
missioners, 599-600;  instructions  to 
commissioners,  602-4 ;  again  President, 
604;  insisted  on  immediate  cash.  608; 
instructs  the  commissioners  to  sign 
treaty.  611-12;  message  of.  to  Congress, 
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on  the  treaty.  651-52 :  Lt.  Wise  on,  854 ; 
president  of  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 
655 

Peninsular  War.  The  Mexican  revolution 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the.  i.  31 ;  de- 
feat of  the  French  in  the.  32 

Pefton.  Garrison  of  the.  ii.  456 

Pensacola.  restored  to  Spain  by  France. 
i.8 

People  of  Mexico.  The.  inexperienced  in 
art  of  self-government.  1.  158;  division 
of  powers  Uttle  understood  by.  158-59; 
militarism.  159;  higher  classes  anti- 
republican.  160:  devout  and  supersti- 
tious. 452;  unlike  the  Anglo-Americans. 
600;  American  commanding  officers  in- 
structed to  conciliate.  11.  228;  good- 
will shown  to  Americans  by.  375.  416; 
lacked  patriotism,  376 

Pkoplk  op  Mexico,  The.  1.  51-102:  Ex- 
tent of  territory.  51:  number  of  popu- 
lation. 51-52;  descendants  of  those 
found  by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and 
Indios  bravos,  52 ;  density  of  population. 
52-53:  distribution,  53-54:  of  pure  Eu- 
ropean descent,  reversed  in  United 
States  and  Mexico,  54;  few  negroes.  55; 
the  Indians  a  docile  race,  56-57;  peon- 
age and  the  liperos,  58-59:  great  houses 
of  the  rich,  60;  social  life  in  the  capital. 
60-62;  Masonic  lodges.  62;  cock  and 
bull  fighting.  62;  gambling  universal, 
63;  Institutions  derived  Arom  the 
mother  country.  63 ;  rigid  religious  uni- 
formity, 64;  the  Inquisition  established 
in  Mexico.  64-65:  suppressed  after  Rle- 
go's  rebellion.  65;  wealth  of  the  church 
establishment.  66;  controversy  over  the 
patronato,  67-68;  influence  of  the 
church  not  diminished.  68-69;  relig- 
ious observances.  69-70;  education 
under  church  control.  70;  illiteracy.  70- 
71 ;  the  higher  education.  71-72;  no  lit- 
erature. 73;  a  printing-press  in  dty  of 
Mexico  in  1536.  74;  licensing  and  cen- 
sorship ended  by  the  revolution.  75; 
early  newspapers.  75-76;  political  in- 
capacity and  inefficiency  of.  96;  mis- 
conception of .  in  the  United  States.  96; 
not  a  European  but  an  indigenous  race, 
96;  religious  unity  of  conquered  and 
victorious  races.  98-99;  inherited  no 
capacity  for  self-government.  99-100; 
majority,  silent  and  obedient.  100; 
the  better-educated  and  office-seeking 
class,  100-1 ;  produced  an  ill-organized 
and  inexi)erienced  government.  101-2 

P6rez,  General,  at  battle  of  Contreras.  11. 
471-73;  retreat  of,  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
535 

Perote  taken  possession  of  by  Worth,  ii. 
406 

Perry.  Mrs.,  sister  of  8.  P.  Austin,  trav- 
elled trom  Missouri  to  San  Felipe  with 
wagons  and  a  carriage,  i.  183 

Perry.  Matthew  C.  Commodore,  capt- 
ured Frontera  and  two  small  steam- 
boats. 11.  21)2;  sent  to  United  States 
with  news  of  capture  of  Tampico.  293; 
operations  of,  along  the  Gulf.  389-90; 


second  naval  expedition  of,  up  Ta- 
basco River,  576 

Peru,  Spanish  Government  sustained  It- 
self in,  1.  34.  36 

Philip  II  relieved  the  bishops  of  inqui- 
sitorial powers,  and  established  the 
Inquisition  in  Mexico,  i.  64 

Pico,  Plo,  made  governor  of  California, 
11. 41 ;  warned  people  of  war  with  United 
States,  42;  appesJs  of,  for  men,  firult- 
less,  189 

Piedad,  Riley's  brigade  sent  to  occupy, 
11.  540 

Piedras,  Colonel,  commander  at  Nacog- 
doches. 1.  211;  ordered  by  Ter&n  to 
supersede  Bradbum  at  An&huac,  211; 
on  the  Texan  colonists.  211-12;  op- 
posed to  Santa  Anna,  defeated  by  the 
Texans.  resigned.  214 

Pierce.  Franklin,  made  brigadier-general, 
11.  334;  and  brigade  join  Scott.  448-49; 
record  of.  451;  movements  of.  at  San 
Gerdnimo  and  Contreras.  470,  475;  at 
Churubusco,  482;  appointed  armistice 
commissioner,  505 

Pike,  Z.  B.,  Lieutenant,  and  his  men,  ar- 
rested in  New  Mexico.  1.  109;  on  the 
condition  of  B^xar.  293-94 

Pilar.  Nuestra  Sefiora  del.  Presidio  of,  I. 
10,  15;  evacuated.  119 

Pillow,  Gideon  J..  General,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1844.  1.  632;  in 
charge  of  brigade.  11.  378;  military  ex- 
perience of,  379:  at  Cerro  Gordo.  400, 
404;  cause  of  failure  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
408;  in  charge  of  third  division  under 
Scott.  451;  ordered  to  open  a  road 
in  direction  of  San  Angel,  460:  move- 
ments of  at  San  Gerdnimo,  470.  472; 
at  Churubusco,  481.  483;  division  of, 
sent  to  join  RUey  at  Piedad.  540;  ad- 
vance of.  at  Chapultepec.  547-48.  550 

Pinclmey,  Charles,  and  the  Spanish  ne- 
gotiations. 1.  13-14.  17 

Plnzon.  General,  in  command  of  batteries 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  ik  397 

Pioneers.  Emigrant  trains  of,  i.  183 

Plan  del  Rio.  on  high-road  from  Vera 
Cruz.  11.  395 

"Plan  of  the  Citadel."  11.  226 

Poinsett.  Joel  Roberts,  appointed  min- 
ister to  Mexico.  1.  46;  early  career  of, 
161-62;  well  received.  162;  aided  in  es- 
tablishment of  Masonic  lodges.  163-64; 
Imprudence  of.  wrecked  his  mission. 
165;  instructions  to.  regarding  boun- 
daries. 166-67.  417:  efforts  of.  to  se- 
cure a  treaty  of  commerce,  167-71. 417; 
expulsion  of.  demanded,  173:  instruc- 
tions to,  on  buying  Texas,  235,  237, 
239,  241.  417;  complains  of  jealousy  of 
Meidcans.  242;  Mexican  government 
requested  recall  of.  243-44;  arrival  of. 
in  Washington  and  report  on  affairs, 
245;  Secretary  of  War.  favorable  to 
annexation.  407.  410:  instructed  re- 
garding American  claims,  417 

Point  Isabel,  base  of  supplies,  11.  128,  129 

Polk,  Jambs  K.,  The  election  or,  i. 
618-50:     Indiscretions   of   the   Tyler 
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party,  618-19;  Jackson's  letter,  on  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  620-22;  Clay's  let- 
ters on  annexation,  622-25,  646-47; 
Van  Buren's  letter,  625-26;  fear^ 
cussion  of  slavery  question. 
Clay  nominated  by  Whig  convention, 
627-28;  the  Democratic  convention 
and  its  nominees,  628-32;  the  plat- 
form, 633;  career  of  Polk.  633-34;  let- 
ter of,  634;  Tyler  nominated.  635;  Ty- 
ler's treaty  rejected  by  the  Senate.  636; 
Tyler's  message,  appealing  to  Congress 
and  the  people.  637-39;  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  639-48;  questions  at  is- 
sue, 640-41;  foreign  interference  in 
Texan  matters  postponed.  641-43; 
Tyler  withdraws  as  a  candidate,  643- 
44;  the  Whig  campaign,  644^8;  the 
Liberty  party,  648-49;  result  of  the 
election,  649-50 
Polk.  James  K.,  on  Tappan's  story  of  his 
vote  on  annexation,  1.  692-93;  four 
great  measures  proposed  by,  719-20; 
on  the  Oregon  boimdary.  ii.  18;  steps] 
to  reopen  diplomatic  relations  with! 
Mexico,  as  recorded  in  Diary  of,  64-65;  I 
withdraws  compromise  on  line  of  49°, 
>;  on  annexation  of  Texas  in  message, 
^i;  on  relations  with  Mexico  in  mes- 
sage. 109;  on  how  to  treat  John  Bull. 
116-17;  annoyed  at  crisis  in  Mexican 
affairs,  118;  informs  cabinet  of  conver- 
sations with  Atocha,  122;  triumph  for 
skill  in  negotiation.  126xeady  to  pay 
liberally  for  California, 
like  message  to  Coi 
hoped  to  buy  California.  1^8-gpt  on 
conversation  with  Gille8pIerT76;  on 
interview  with  Benton.  177-78;  pur- 
pose of.  to  take  Mexican  territory  as 
war  indemnity,  201;  not  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Scott,  204;  furious  over 
letter  written  by  Scott  to  Archer.  204; 
relieved  Scott  of  command  of  army. 
205-6;  reliance  of,  on  Santa  Anna. 
228-29 ;  determined  to  facilitate  restor- 
ation of  Santa  Anna,  229 ;  efforts  of,  for 
money  for  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
229,  231-32;  again  offered  to  send  a 
minister  to  Mexico,  230;  employed 
Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie as  messenger  to  Santa  Anna, 
232-33;  confidential  message  to  Senate 
on  appropriation  of  sum  of  money,  236; 
open  message  asking  for  two  million 
dollars,  237;  on  defeat  of  appropria- 
tion measure,  240;  grossly  deceived  by 
assurances  of  Santa  Anna's  pacific  in- 
tentions, 246;  on  General  Gaines,  249; 
and  cabinet  condemn  Taylor's  course 
in  granting  armistice.  270-77;  on  Tay- 
lor's letter,  283;  on  incompetency  of 
Taylor,  303 ;  message  of,  an  apology  for 
the  administration.  324;  on  failure  of 
Mexico  to  adjust  claims,  324-25;  on  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  325;  on  return  of 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  320;  on  Wilmot 
proviso,  328:  anxiety  of.  over  delays  in 
Congress,  334-36;  on  Scott's  delay, 
409;  on  letters  brought  by  Atocha.  419; 


objected  to  raising  blockade  of  Vera 
Cruz,  420;  on  interview  with  Critten- 
den, 422;  on  sending  Trist  to  head- 
quarters of  army  with  plenipotentiary 
powers,  423-24;  on  boundary  provi- 
sions in  treaty,  425-26;  on  newspaper 
publication  of  Trist' s  mission.  427;  on 
Scott's  letters  to  Trlst.  430-31;  reply 
of,  to  England's  offer  of  mediation, 
439;  on  armistice,  519;  recalled  Trist 
and  ordered  Scott  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  enemy,  519-20;  and  cabi- 
net anxious  for  peace.  522;  presents 
his  views  of  his  annual  message  to  the 
cabinet,  614-15;  adds  suggestions  by 
Buchanan,  615;  consults  a  few  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  615-16;  mes- 
sage of,  disappoints  Congress  and  the 
people,  618;  on  the  changes  by  Scott 
against  Worth,  Pillow,  and  Duncan. 
622;  consults  Cass  and  Jefferson  Davis, 
622;  decides  that  W.  O.  Butler  should 
supersede  Scott,  623 ;  on  Trist's  course 
in  remaining  In  Mexico  against  orders, 
624;  expresses  opinion  of  Atocha,  625; 
opinions  of  cabinet  of.  on  treaty,  628; 
on  Buchanan's  course,  628-29 ;  decides 
to  submit  treaty  to  Senate,  629;  mes- 
sage of,  on  the  treaty.  630;  anxious 
over  Senate  amendments  to  treaty, 
638;  decides  to  send  the  treaty  by  a 
conmaissioner,  638-39;  Senator  Sevier 
appointed,  639;  adds  Nathan  Clifford, 
641 

Polk's  administration  had  no  desire  for 
I  war  with  Mexico,  ii.  63-64;  blamed  for 
ordering  Taylor's  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  129;  wishes  and  policy  of. 
toward  Mexico,  130-32;  efforts  of.  to 
create  popular  feeling  of  friendship  to 
United  States,  227;  perplexity  of.  on 
expeditions  against  Mexico.  287 

Population.  The  densest,  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  i.  52 

Population  of  Mexico,  i.  51.  ii.  101 

Population  of  Texas,  1.  391.  464-65 

Population  of  United  States,  i.  52,  ii. 
101-102 

Porter,  David,  Commodore,  of  U.  S. 
Navy,  appointed  "  General  of  Marine," 
i.  93 

Portsmouth.  U.  S.  ship,  at  Yerba  Buena, 
ii.  181;  seized  small  harbors  on  Pacific 
coast,  677 

Potomac,  U.  S.  ship.  Officers  of,  on  arrival 
of  transports,  ii.  380 

Powell's,  Mrs.,  farm,  Mexican  troops 
concentrated  at,  1.  353,  354 

Powlas.  Mr.,  and  the  California  coloniza- 
tion plan,  ii.  96 

Precious  metals,  chief  articles  of  export 
from  Mexico,  i.  82,  86 

Press,  Liberty  of  the.  in  Spanish  and 
British  colonies  compared.  1.  74-76 

Press,  Paredes  attempted  to  muzzle  the, 
ii.  223 

Preston,  Senator,  of  South  Carolina,  on 
recognition  of  Texas,  i.  386-87,  398 

Price.  Mr.,  and  the  California  coloniza- 
tion plan,  ii.  96 
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Price,  Sterling.  Colonel,  put  down  re- 
volt in  New  Mexico,  ii.  219;  joined 
Doniphan.  368;  recapture  of  Chihuahua 
by,  579;  attacked  Mexicans  in  Santa 
Cruz  and  occupied  capital.  580-81 ;  de- 
feat of  Cren.  Trias  by,  649;  approved 
territorial  organization  of  New  Mexico, 
649 

Priests,  Influence  of  the,  unshaken,  i.  69 

Princeton,  man-of-war,  Fatal  accident  on 
the.  i.  602-3 

Printing-press,  A,  in  city  of  Mexico  in 
1536,  i.  74 

Prisoners,  butchery  of,  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican precedents  for,  1.  336-37 

Protectionism  run  mad  reduced  receipts 
troTD.  customs  duties,  i.  92-93 

Providence  Plantation,  The  Civil  Com- 
pact of  the,  i.  104 

Public  opinion  in  Texas,  Change  of.  to- 
ward independence  as  a  republic,  i. 
403-4.  411 

Puebla  in  1825  larger  than  Boston,  i.  53: 
schools  in,  71;  revolt  in,  against  reac- 
tion, 228;  garrison  at.  Joined  revolt 
against  Santa  Anna,  073;  Santa  Anna 
on  latter.  674-75:  Santa  Anna  ex- 
changed shots  with  garrison  at,  677; 
fell  into  hands  of  Americans,  ii.  415; 
left  in  charge  of  Col.  Childs.  450:  pop- 
ulation of,  sees  departure  of  Scott's 
army,  452;  Santa  Anna  plans  to  over- 
whelm American  garrison  at.  566;  de- 
scription of,  568-69;  garrison  at,  at- 
tacked by  the  populace.  569-70 

Puebla.  Scott  at.  see  Scott  at  Pxtbbla,  ii. 
418-47 

Pueblo  Indians.  The.  i.  107;  under  the 
Franciscan  friars.  108 

Puget  Sound.  Good  harbors  in.  ii.  11,  12 

Purisima  Concepci6n  de  Acufia,  near 
B6xar.  i.  294 

Puros,  The,  ii.  590;  Doyle  on,  643 


Quer^taro,  Resolution  of  departmental 
assembly  of,  endorsing  action  at  Ja- 
lisco, i.  671 ;  Santa  Anna  quailed  before 
the,  672;  Santa  Anna  directed  seat  of 
government  to  be  at,  ii.  584;  President 
Pefia  y  Peiia  at.  586 ;  governors  meet  at, 
587;  the  interim  government  at,  estab- 
lished as  de  facto,  588 

Quijano,  Benito,  General,  appointed  com- 
missioner on  armistice,  ii.  645 

Quitman,  John  A.,  Brigadier-Creneral, 
early  career  of,  i.  366-67 ;  in  command 
of  brigade  of  volimteers.  it.  258;  record 
of.  259;  assault  of.  at  battle  of  Mon- 
terey. 269,  270;  enters  Monterey,  271; 
in  charge  of  brigade  under  Scott,  378, 
379;  in  charge  of  division  of  volunteers 
under  Scott.  450;  marched  out  of 
Puebla.  452;  in  reserve  at  San  Agustin, 
460,  476;  appointed  armistice  commis- 
sioner. 505;  division  of,  ordered  from 
San  Agustin  to  Coyoacan,  540;  or- 
dered to  position  near  Chapultepec, 
543;  on  instructions  for  assault  on  Cha- 
pultepec, 546-^7;  assault.  549,  550;  in 


pursuit  of  Mexicans  into  city.  554.  555. 
557-60;  hoisted  American  flag  on  Pal- 
ace of  Government.  562 

Ramirez,  J.  F.,  on  war  talk  in  Mexico 
and  lack  of  action,  ii.  435-36 

Ramirez.  Simeon,  General,  reinforces 
Monterey,  ii.  256 

Ramirez  y  Sesma,  General,  ordered  to 
B6xar.  i.  319.  322:  sent  toward  Gon- 
zales and  San  Felipe.  330.  340;  oppo- 
site Houston  on  the  Colorado,  340: 
across  the  river.  341;  in  command  at 
Thompson's  Ferry,  343;  with  Filisola 
at  Old  Fort,  353 

Ramon,  Capt.  Domingo,  Expedition  of,  to 
establish  missions,  i.  7 

Rangel,  General,  Brigade  of.  withdrawn 
from  the  Molino  del  Rey,  ii.  532;  in 
the  defence  of  Chapultepec,  545,  549 

Rea,  General,  besi^ed  garrison  at  Puebla, 
ii.  569.  570;  withdrew  to  Atlixco.  574 

Recognition  of  independence  of  revolting 
colonies,  i.  44-45;  of  Mexico,  45-50 

Red  River.  French  settlements  on  the,  i. 
2;  Saint-Denis's  trading  expedition 
from  the,  6-7 

Reily,  Texan  charg€.  tried  to  secure  medi- 
ation of  the  United  States,  i.  545-46; 
report  of  interview  of  Clay,  Ashburton, 
and  Fox.  547 

Rejdn,  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Violent  reply  of,  to  Shannon,  i. 
667;  agahi  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, ii.  242;  on  discussion  upon  the 
causes  of  the  war.  245:  Thornton  on 
intrigues  of,  with  Scott,  441;  on  au- 
thority of  Trist,  647 

Religious  observances  in  Mexico,  i.  69 

Reno,  Lieutenant,  at  Chapultepec,  ii.  548 

Rent  tax  levied,  ii.  310;  riots  in  capital 
over.  311 

Republic  of  Texas.  The,  i.  464-94.  For 
analysis,  see  Texas 

Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Battle  of,  ii.  153-55 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  Mexico 
and  United  States,  ii.  103 

Revenues,  public,  Civil  War  disastrous 
to,  i.  89;  large,  of  New  Spain,  90;  re- 
volution produced  deficits  in,  90-91; 
foreign  loans  on  usurious  terms.  91-92; 
sources  of.  92 

Revolutions,  Mexican,  Normal  course  of, 
ii.  76-77 

Reyes,  Isidoro,  General,  appointed  Mexi- 
can Minister  of  War.  i.  653;  appeared 
before  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  urge 
Texan  campaign,  654-55;  impeach- 
ment of.  670-71 ;  on  way  to  Join  Santa 
Anna.  ii.  571;  Santa  Anna  turned  com- 
mand over  to,  574;  marched  back  to 
Quer6taro,  575 

Reynolds,  Lieutenant,  at  Bucna  Vista,  ii. 
354.  357 

Richey,  Lieutenant,  bearer  of  despatches. 
'  captured  and  murdered,  ii.  340 

Ridgely.  Lieutenant,  on  cavalry  charge, 
ii.  153-54 

RIego.  leader  of  successful  revolt  in  the 
Spanish  army,  i.  35.  134 
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Riley,  Bennet,  Colonel.  In  charge  of  bri- 
gade under  Soott.  ii.  450:  brigade  under, 
gains  road  Arom  Padiema  to  Mexico, 
460 ;  repulses  charge  of  Mexican  cavalry 
at  San  OerOnimo.  470 

Rlncon.  Manuel.  General,  in  command  at 
Vera  Cruz,  i.  439;  removed  and  ordered 
before  a  court-martial.  439-40;  second 
in  command  of  Army  of  the  East.  ii. 
437;  surrender  of,  484;  appointed  com- 
missioner, 594 

Rio  Bravo,  see  Rio  Grande 

Rio  Grande,  French  attempt  to  trade 
with  Mexican  settlers  on  the,  i.  6-7;  to 
be  suggested  as  western  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  8;  French  pretension  to,  ri- 
diculous. 12;  no  Frenchman  had  seen, 
except  as  a  prisoner,  13 :  no  agreement 
as  to  boundary  along.  13;  advantages 
of  possession  of  east  bank  of,  ii.  133; 
Grant  on  course  of,  152;  nobody  in 
Washing^n  knew  how  far  it  was  navi- 
gable. 196 

Rives,  Senator,  on  inexpediency  of  annex- 
ation, i.  691 

Road-builders.  Spanish  colonists  not  suc- 
cessful, i.  77 

Robertson's  Colony  in  Texas,  i.  147 

Robinson,  James  W.,  elected  provisional 
lieutenant-governor  of  Texas,  1.  289, 
290;  to  Santa  Anna  on  reuniting  Texas 
and  Mexico,  548;  conference  at  Manga 
de  Clavo,  549;  carries  Santa  Anna's 
proposal  to  Texas,  549-50;  report  of, 
to  Santa  Anna.  550;  firuit  of  efforts  of, 
551-53 

Robles.  Colonel,  chief  engineer  at  Vera 
Cruz.  ii.  385;  opposed  making  resist- 
ance at  Cerro  Gordo,  407-8 

Rodil.  General,  condenmed  all  Carlists  to 
death.  1.  337 

Roenne.  Baron,  umpire  of  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration on  claims  of  Americans 
against  Mexico,  i.  431 

Romero,  General,  gives  statement  of 
grievances  against  Herrera,  II.  73 

Rosa,  Luis  de  la,  appointed  Minister  of 
Relations  by  Pefia  y  Pefla.  II.  585.  604; 
Trist  to,  on  renewal  of  negotiations. 
589;  reply,  promising  appointment  of 
commissioners.  589-90:  tried  for  better 
terms,  604;  sends  further  conditions  to 
commissioners,  608;  final  instructions 
demanding  cash,  608-9;  tells  Congress 
of  condition  of  the  treasury,  652-53; 
invites  American  commissioners  to 
come  to  QuerCtaro.  653;  Lt.  Wise  on, 
654 

Rush,  Richard,  at  boundary  conferences 
in  London,  ii.  7 

Russell,  Lord  John,  ready  to  undertake 
formation  of  govomment.  ii.  112-13 

Russian  boundaries  on  northwest  coast 
settled,  ii.  6 

Russians  explored  Pacific  coast,  ii.  1,  5 

Sabine  River,  boundary  for  a  neutral 
zone.  i.  13:  Spanish  troops  to  remain 
west  of  the.  14;  United  States  forces 
ordered  to  the,  ii.  57-58 


Sacramento.  Paas  of  (Chihuahua),  Doni- 
phan defeated  Mexicans  at,  ii.  371 

Sacramento  valley,  American  setUera  in, 
the,  ii.  182.  184 

Sacriflcios,  Island,  off  Vera  Crux.  IL  380; 
beach  opposite,  landing  place  for  troops. 
381 

Saint-Denis,  Louis  Juchereau  de.  Trad- 
ing mission  of.  to  the  Rio  Grande,  L 
6-7.  131 

Saint  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  Commerce  es- 
tablished between,  i.  109 

Saints,  Mexican,  never  heard  of  in  Europe, 
i.  69 

Salas,  General,  one  of  the  officers  to  ar- 
range for  Fannin's  surrender,  i.  332; 
pronounced  for  Santa  Anna,  Aug.  4. 
1846,  ii.  226;  assiuned  executive  power 
and  issued  decree  summoning  a  new 
Congress,  227 ;  continued  to  act  as  chief 
executive,  243;  weak  figure-head,  309; 
issued  decree  levying  rent  tax.  310-11; 
speech  of,  opening  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, 313;  second  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  437;  surr^iden 
after  flight  of  Valencia,  475 

Salcedo  and  Herrera,  Royalists  under, 
defeated  by  Gutierrez.  L  123 

Saligny,  French  representative  to  Mexico, 
i.  704;  with  Elliot  at  conference  with 
Jones  and  Smith,  705-6 

Salonio,  Sefior,  president  of  Congress,  on 
no  quorum  of  that  body,  iL  509 

Saltillo,  in  hands  of  insurgents,  i.  449; 
possibility  of  march  to  Monterey  and. 
ii.  211;  occupied  by  Worth,  289;  situa- 
tion of,  349 ;  garrison  at,  fires  on  Mifion's 
cavalry.  358 

Saltillo,  The  electoral  district  of.  i.  151 

San  Angel  road.  Topography  of  the,  ii. 
461;  Valencia's  troops  at.  462 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  taken  by  Gen.  V&s- 
quez.  I.  485;  entered  by  Gen.  WoU  and 
court  captured.  489:  acrimonious  corre- 
spondence about,  508 

San  Antonio,  Hacienda  of,  11.  459-60; 
Mexicans  abandon.  477,  478 

San  Antonio  de  B6xar,  The  presidio  of, 
1.  293 

San  Antonio  de  Valero.  Mission  of.  L 
293:  description  of  the.  327-28 

San  Cosm6  causeway,  Barricades  along, 
the.  ii.  556 

San  Cosm6  gate  captured  by  Americans, 
ii.  556 

San  Diego,  and  the  revolution,  ii.  33 

San  Felipe,  Fight  of  the,  with  the  Correo 
de  Mtxico,  \.  278 

San  Felipe  do  Austin,  the  town  site  of  the 
Austin  colonists,  i.  144;  a  school  at. 
189:  conventions  held  at.  216.  219.  251 ; 
revolutionary  meeting  at,  270-71 ;  reso- 
lutions pas-sed  at  a  conservative  meet- 
ing at.  273-74 ;  conference  at.  proposed. 
274-75;  abandoned  by  Houston,  and 
burned.  341^2 

San  Fernando  de  B6xar.  earii(»t  name  of 
BCxar.  i.  293 

San  Francisco  Bay,  United  States  wishes 
to  purchase,  ii.  1 1 ;  sure  to  fall  into  pos- 
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seolon  of  Americans,  3d;  soggestlons 
of  oesBion  of,  to  United  States.  45.  46; 
Haddington  on  value  of  as  a  port. 
61-52 

San  Francisoo  de  la  Espada.  Mission  of,  L 
295 

San  Oer6nimo.  Engagement  at.  ii.  470; 
Americans  assemble  at,  471-72 

San  Jacinto,  i.  338-61:  Santa  Anna's 
army  divided,  338;  Houston's  retreat 
fix>m  Gonzales  to  Season's  Ferry,  on 
the  Colorado.  339-40;  at  Orooe's  Ferry, 
on  the  Brazos.  341;  the  Mexican  ad- 
vance, 340-44;  Houston  moved  to  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  346-47;  skirmishing,  347- 
48;  the  Texan  attack,  348;  rout  and 
slaughter  of  Mexicans.  340-50;  capt- 
ure of  Santa  Anna.  351-52;  Santa 
Anna's  dispatch  to  Flllsola  to  evacuate 
Texas.  352 ;  movements  of  Flllsola.  352- 
55;  Bdxar  evacuated,  355-£6;  feeling  in 
Texas  against  Santa  Anna,  356-57; 
Mexican  authorities  repudiate  any 
stipulations  made  by  Santa  Anna,  858; 
his  life  in  danger.  358-50;  Santa  Anna 
in  Washington.  360-61 ;  news  of  battle 
of.  reaches  Washington.  385-86 

San  Jos6  (Cal.).  Settlers  at,  paid  by  the 
government.  1.  113-14 

San  Jos6  (Lower  Cal.),  Harbor  of,  seized 
by  the  Portsmouth,  11.  577 

San  Jos6  de  Aguayo,  finest  mission  of 
New  Spain.  1.  294 

San  Juan  Bautlsta,  Death  rate  of  In- 
dians at.  i.  113 

San  Juan  Capistrano.  Mission  of,  1.  294 

San  Juan  de  UlOa.  The  castle  of.  the  last 
possession  of  Spain  In  Mexico.  1.  37; 
looked  upon  as  a  second  Gibraltar.  436; 
description  of,  436-37;  arrival  of  new 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  Bau- 
din  at.  437;  bombardment  and  sur- 
render of.  438-39 ;  surrender  of,  by  Geo. 
Gaona.  condemned.  439-40;  reports  of 
ofQcers  on  condition,  of,  441;  Scott's 
army  took  possession  of,  11.  388 

San  Lucas.  Harbor  of.  seized  by  the 
Portsmouth,  U.  577 

San  Luis  Potosf  pronounced  against  the 
government.  1.  605;  revolution  in, 
failed.  606;  plan  of  revolution  an- 
nounced at.  ii.  73;  protests  against 
plan,  74 ;  garrison  at  capital  announees 
adherence  to  plan.  75;  Taylor  on  an 
advance  to.  213;  provisions  for  a  new 
Congress  under  plan  of,  221;  opera- 
tions under  Taylor  could  not  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as.  301;  reinforcements 
sent  to  and  works  of  defence  thrown 
up.  312;  patriotism  and  services  in 
state  of,  337-38 

San  Luis  Rey.  Death  rate  of  Indians  at. 
1.  113 

San  Mateo.  Convent  of.  fortified.  11.  480- 
81 ;  surrender  of  garrison  at,  484 

San  Miguel  de  los  Adaes.  Mission  of,  L 
7,  10 

San  Patricio,  Johnson  and  Grant  at.  i.  315 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  L6pez  de.  General, 
led  mutiny  on  the  election  of  Pedrasa, 


i.  175;  declared  an  outlaw  by  Congress. 
175;  outlawry  of.  reversed.  177;  de- 
feated the  Spanish  invasion,  178 ;  a  pop- 
ular hero,  178-79;  revolt  against  Bus- 
tamante  led  by.  204.  205-6;  Santa 
Anna  in  control.  205-33;  elected  Presi- 
dent. 206;  character  and  career  of.  207- 
0;  the  Texan  colonists  in  favor  of.  209- 
10;  sent  against  Gen.  Arista.  224;  reas- 
sumed  duties  of  President,  227-28; 
exercised  dictatorship.  228;  manifesto 
of,  228-29;  released  Austin  fix>m  prison, 
229-30;  sent  Col.  Almonte  to  Texas  to 
report,  229;  Butler  prophesied  success 
of,  252;  routed  Zacatecans.  263-64; 
warned  by  Austin,  280;  forced  to  ar- 
range for  the  Texan  campaign,  319;  on 
the  situation  in  Texas,  320;  hampered 
by  lack  of  money  and  transportation, 
321;  made  B^xar  his  first  objective, 
322-24;  army  under,  324-25;  reaches 
San  Juan  Bautlsta,  325;  wrote  to  au- 
thorities for  instructions  as  to  govern- 
ment of  Texas.  325-26;  disposition  of 
troops  of,  for  a  general  advance.  330- 
31 ;  ordered  shooting  of  prisoners  taken 
at  I^nin's  surrender.  334-35:  thinking 
war  ended,  divided  his  army,  338;  at 
Btear,  340;  attempted  concentration. 
841;  movements  of,  341-44;  attempt 
of,  to  capture  Burnet  and  Zavala.  842; 
In  dangerous  position  at  New  Washing- 
ton, 344;  on  the  bank  of  the  San  Ja- 
cinto. 347-48;  surprised  and  routed  by 
Houston.  348-50;  captured  and  a  pris- 
oner. 351-52;  ordered  Flllsola  to  evacu- 
ate Texas,  352,  355;  negotiating  with 
the  Texans.  356 ;  intense  feeling  against, 
356-57;  signed  two  treaties  with  Bur- 
net, 357-58;  agreements  made  by,  re- 
pudiated by  Mexican  government.  858; 
life  of.  in  danger.  358-59;  farewell  of. 
to  the  Texan  army.  359;  letter  of,  to 
President  Jackson.  359-60;  at  Wash- 
ington. 860;  returns  to  Mexico,  861; 
ignored  by  Mexican  charg6  d'affaires. 
397;  at  council  of  war  in  San  Juan  de 
Ulfia  on  its  surrender.  439;  in  com- 
mand at  Vera  Cruz,  loses  leg  as  French 
withdraw.  439-43;  cheered  in  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  440;  pathetic  appeal  of. 
to  countrymen,  443-44;  becomes 
acting  President,  450;  "provisional" 
President,  459;  increase  of  private 
fortune  of.  468;  published  letters  finom 
Hamilton  and  Bee.  532-33;  at  betfht 
of  bis  power.  539-40;  repulsed  ap- 
proaches of  Pakenham,  545;  grants 
interview  to  J.  W.  Robinson  at  Manga 
de  Clavo,  548-49;  by  him  sends  pro- 
posal to  Texas,  549;  ready  to  agret  to 
an  armistkse,  551 :  named  Gen.  WoQ  to 
represent  the  Mexican  goyemqifilt, 
552;  oared  nothing  for  slavery,  568;  re- 
voked oonoessiont  to  Oalifomla  setUeii. 
ii.  28;  carried  through  centralist  revela- 
tion, 32;  sent  troops  and  military  gav<- 
emor  to  Califomia,  88;  hostility  to  gor- 
emment  of,  41-42 ;  motive  of,  in  optalag 
oommiinifiationi  with  American  gof«ii« 
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ment.  121-22;  refused  to  show  himself 
In  capital,  308;  took  up  residence  at 
Tacubaya  carrying  on  intrigues  with 
various  factions,  300;  marched  trom 
capital  for  relief  of  Monterey,  310;  ar- 
rived at  San  Luis  Potosf.  311;  ordered 
reinforcements  to  San  Luis,  312;  elected 
President  by  Congress,  315;  protest  of, 
against    being    held    responsible    for 
church  property    act,    318-19;    con- 
centrating at  San  Luis   Potosf,  337; 
forced  to  advance  by  taunts  of  press, 
838;  answer  of,  to  critics,  341;  Amer- 
ican authors  on  strategy  of.  341-42; 
choice  of  three  routes  to  Saltillo,  346; 
not  finding   Taylor  at  Agua  Nueva. 
pushed  forward.  348;  called  upon  Tay- 
lor to  surrender,  349;  reserve  under,  at 
Buena  Vista,  353.  358;  gave  orders  to 
retreat  to  Agua  Nueva,  359;  retreated 
to  San  Luis,  360 ;  set  out  to  restore  order 
In  capital,  361;  retreat  of,  criticised, 
863;  reply  to  criticisms,  364;  claimed 
victory,  365;  organized  new  army,  391 ; 
escorted  to  Mexico  dty  by  favorite 
regiment,  391;  met  by  committee  of 
both  parties,  392;  compromised  with 
clerical  party,  393;  given  power  to  re- 
peal anti-clerical  laws.  393-94 ;  left  for 
the  front,  394 ;  determined  to  intrench 
pass  of  Gerro  Gordo,  395;  position  of 
troops  of,   at  Cerro   Oordo,   396-97; 
awaited  arrival  of  American  army,  398; 
fled  to  Orizaba  after  capture  of  Gerro 
Gordo  hill,  404;  army  of,  utterly  dis- 
persed, 405;  forces  of.  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
406;  choice  of  Cerro  Gordo  criticised, 
407;  abandoned  Puebia  and  took  road 
for  Mexico.  415 ;  letters  to  Atocha  from, 
418.  419;  powers  of.  limited  by  Con- 
gress. 432-33;  met  by  committee  from 
government  at  Ayotla.  436;  arrived  In 
dty  of  Mexico.  436;  summoned  meet- 
ing of  general  officers  and  adopted  plan 
of  military  operations,  437;  swears  to 
Constitution  of  1824  and  issues  mani- 
festo.   438;     makes    preparations    for 
defence.  438-30;   promises  to  submit 
Buchanan's  note  to  Congress.  442 :  se- 
cretly offers  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace 
on  receipt  of  a  million  dollars,  443;  re- 
fuses to  imdertake  negotiations  imtil 
Americans  take  position  near  city  of 
Mexico.  444;  tries  to  get  Congress  to 
assume  responsibility  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. 445-46 ;  force  under.  454 :  plan  of 
defence.  454-55 ;  issues  proclamation  to 
people  to  volunteer.  456;  withdraws  to 
neighborhood  of  Churubusco,  459;  in- 
structions to  Valencia.  462-63 ;  orders 
Valenda  to  Coyoacan.  463-64 :  replies  to 
Valenda.  465-66;  unable  to  effect  junc- 
tion with  Valencia,  471 ;  operations  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  criticised. 
490-92;  retires  to  palace  after  Churu- 
busco. 494;  not  to  be  relied  upon.  501; 
oriental  ingenuity  of.  503 ;  insolent  reply 
of.  to  Scott.  504 ;  appoints  armistice  com- 
missioners. 510;  rejects  terms  made  by 
oommissioners.  514;  reply  of,  to  Scott's 


letter  on  armistice.  516;  changeable 
mind  of,  518;  troops  withdrawn  fhun 
Molino  del  Rey.  532;  endeavored  to 
make  scapegoat  of  Alvarez,  537;  oper- 
ations at  Molino  del  Rey  criUdsed. 
538 ;  to  Bravo  on  sending  him  reinforce- 
ments, 545-46;  retreated  to  garita  of 
Belto.  558;  defence  of  city,  559-60: 
held  council  of  war  in  dtadd;  evacu- 
ates dty,  560-61;  summed  up  results 
of  campaign  in  valley  of  Mexico,  564- 
65;  plan  of.  to  overwhelm  American 
garrison  at  Puebia,  566;  turned  back  to 
dty,  567;  resigned  office  as  President, 
568;  reached  Puebia.  570;  advances  to 
attack  American  military  train,  570-71 ; 
defeated  at  Huamantla,  572-73;  di- 
rected to  turn  over  command  to  one  of 
his  generals,  574;  obtained  permissioQ 
to  leave  country  and  went  to  Jamaica, 
575;  issued  decree  naming  Pefia  y  P^a 
acting  President.  584;  his  decree  ig- 
nored by  Pefia,  585;  relieved  trom  com- 
mand and  ordered  before  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, 586 

Santa  Anna,  Thb  banishiibnt  or,  i. 
651-78:  Absent  flnom  the  capital  six 
months,  651 ;  Gen.  Canalizo  in  charge 
of  government,  651 ;  news  of  the  treaty. 
652;  formal  entry  and  oath  of  oflloe, 
653;  Gen.  Reyes's  appeal  to  Congress 
for  money  and  men.  654-^55 ;  sanguinary 
war  order  issued  to  Gen.  WoU,  655; 
French  and  Spanish  subjects  under 
Sentmanat  shot,  656;  shocking  acts  of 
Gen.  Ampudia.  656-57;  Congress  un- 
willing to  vote  money  and  supplies, 
657-58;  a  special  tax  imposed.  659;  the 
British  government  and  a  Joint  guaran- 
tee. 659-61;  Calhoun's  instructions  to 
Shannon.  661-64;  Texas  asked  aid  of 
U.  S..  663;  withdrew  to  country  on 
death  of  wife.  664 ;  Llaca's  attack  on.  In 
Congress,  665;  Shannon's  correspond- 
ence with  Rej6n.  665-67;  Mexican 
public's  loss  of  confidence  in.  667-68; 
revolt  in  Jalisco  under  Paredes,  668; 
charges  against.  668-70;  placed  by 
Reyes  in  command  of  the  army.  670; 
impeachment  of  Reyes.  671;  demon- 
stration against,  at  Querfitaro,  671-72; 
Congress  defies  the  ministry,  672 ;  gen- 
eral opposition,  and  spread  of  revolt. 
672;  statues  of.  thrown  down.  673; 
Canalizo  imprisoned  and  Herrera  called 
to  the  presidency,  673-74;  a  new  min- 
istry. 674;  letter  of,  to  Canalizo.  674. 
677;  to  Herrera.  675;  impeachment 
proceedings  against,  676;  captured, 
tried,  and  banished,  677-78;  went  to 
Havana,  678 

Santa  Anna  once  more,  i.  445-62: 
Withdrew  troops  flnom  Vera  Cruz. 
445;  treaties  with  Prance  through  in- 
fluence of  Pakenham  and,  445—46;  in 
charge  of  the  government  in  Busta- 
mante's  absence.  449-51 ;  Joined  in  the 
revolt  of  Paredes.  457;  the  Bases  of 
Tacubaya,  458;  elected  provisional 
President.  459;  burial  of  foot  of.  460; 
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eK^avagance  of  oormpt  govenuneot 
of,  460-61;  proclaimed  a  new  Ck>ii8ti- 
tution.  462 

Santa  Anna  bbturns  froii  bxilb,  U. 
220-^6:  Paredes  on  the  condition  of 
Mexico.  220-21;  Alaman  advocated  a 
monarchy,  221 ;  the  Ck>ngre6s  provided 
by  the  plan  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  221-22; 
decree  of  Paredes  muzzling  the  press. 
223 ;  Santa  Anna's  pledges  to  his  fHends 
in  Mexico,  and  pronunciamento,  223- 
24;  fall  of  Paredes.  225-26;  Gen.  Salas 
pronounced  for  Santa  Anna,  assumed 
power  and  summoned  a  new  Congress, 
226-27;  efforts  of  American  adminis- 
tration to  conciliate  Mexican  people, 
227-28;  Polk's  reliance  on  Santa  Aima, 
22S-36;  based  on  Ck>l.  Atocha's  state- 
ments. 229.  232;  to  pass  blockade,  220; 
Benton's  suggestions,  230;  renewed  of- 
fer to  send  a  minister  to  Mexico,  230. 
231;  Webster's  advice  in  speech.  231; 
Polk's  efforts  to  have  ready  money  in 
hand.  229.  231-32;  sends  A.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie to  leam  views  of  Santa  Anna, 
232-33;  Mackenzie's  report  and  memo- 
randum from  Santa  Anna.  233-36; 
Polk's  confidential  message  on  an  ap- 
propriation. 236-37;  open  message  and 
appropriation  voted  by  the  House  wiUi 
Wilmot  proviso,  237-40;  Santa  Anna  in 
Vera  Cruz.  241 ;  address  to  people.  241- 
42;  new  cabinet.  242-43;  Mexican  view 
of  situation  of  affairs.  243-45 ;  refusal  to 
consider  question  of  peace.  245-46 ;  Polk 
deceived  in  his  view  of.  246 

Santa  Anna's  administration.  Proposals 
of  Bankhead  to.  on  Texas  question,  ii. 
82;  inept  plans  of,  for  carrying  on  war, 
433-34 

Santa  Barbara,  and  the  revolution,  ii.  33 

Santa  Cruz  taken  by  Col.  Price,  ii.  580- 
81 

Santa  Fe  expedition,  i.  480-84;  trouble 
with  Mexico  over  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. 508-13 

Santa  Fe.  Two  thousand  men  to  march 
to.  ii.  203;  occupied  by  American  force, 
216 

Santiago  Island.  Arrival  of  volunteers 
at.  11.  251 

Santo  Tom&s.  Redoubt  at.  ii.  555-50 

Sappers.  Miners,  and  Pontoniers,  Corps 
of.  created  on  paper,  ii.  197 

Schools,  in  Mexico,  i.  70;  in  Texas.  180 

Scott.  *Winfield.  Major-Oeneral,  Career 
and  character  of.  ii.  198-200;  command 
of  invading  army  offered  to.  and  ac- 
cepted, 204;  letter  to  Senator  Archer. 
204;  letter  to  Marcy.  205;  retained  in 
Washington.  206;  correspondence  of. 
published.  207;  distrust  of.  212;  con- 
clusions of  cabinet  on  Vera  Cruz  expe- 
dition stated  to,  284;  consulted  on  con- 
duct of  war.  297;  submits  memoranda, 
297-98;  accepted  command  of  expedi- 
tion to  Vera  Cruz.  299;  on  conduct  of 
Polk.  300;  memoranda  for  Marcy,  300; 
letter  to  Taylor,  301 ;  on  plans  for  ex- 
pedition to  Vera  Cruz.  306;  ordered 


Taylor  to  fall  back  on  Monterey.  307; 
reply  of  and  ocdeirs  to  Taylor,  343-44; 
assembling  forces  for  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz,    376;    awaits    transports    uid 
troops  fix)m  Taylor,  377-78;  arrived 
off  Lobos  Island  and  organized  army, 
378:  set  sail  for  anchorage  off  Vera 
Cruz,  380;  makes  reoonnolssance  and 
detennines  on  landing  place,  381;  de- 
cided on  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  384;  sum- 
moned Mexican  commander  to  sur- 
render, 385;  terms  of  surrender  granted 
by,  at  Vera  Cruz,  387-88;  prepared  to 
move  inland,  398;  arrived  at  Plan  del 
Rio,  decides  on  plan  of  battle.  400;  re- 
ports results  of  victory  embarrassing, 
405;  entered  Jalapa,  406:  orders  of, 
carried  out  exactly,  408;  victory  of,  at 
Cerro  Oordo  opened  road  to  capltcd. 
408-9;  on  necessity  of  getting  supplies, 
409;  complaints  of,  to  War  Department, 
409-10;  disappointment  of,  that  Qen. 
Cadwalader  had  been  ordered  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  410;  pushed  forward  ad- 
vance to  Puebla.  411;  accused  govern- 
ment of  trying  to  destroy  him,  412; 
sent  volunteers  back  to  Vera  Cruz, 
413-14;  effect  of  manifesto  of,  pub- 
lished at  Jalapa,  on  the  people  anxious 
for  peace.  416;  concentration  of,  forces 
at  Puebla.  417;  letter  to  Trlst.  428-29; 
reply  to  Trlst  ftx>m  Puebla,  430;  folly 
of,  431-32;  end  of  quarrel  with  Trlst, 
442;  pays  agents  of  Santa  Anna  ten 
thousand  dollars.  444;  promises  to  ad* 
vance  on  capital,  446-47;  awaits  rein- 
forcements at  Puebla.  448-49;  makes 
preparations  for  march  Into  valley  of 
Mexico   and    severs    communications 
with  Vera  Cruz.  449:  organization  of 
army    under.    450-51;    army    under, 
marches  from   Puebla.   452;   reached 
Ayotla.  455;  lays  plan  of  attack  before 
offloers.  457-^58;  orders  of,  to  open  San 
Angel  road.  460;  orders  attack  on  Va- 
lencia, 472;  on  victory  at  Contreras, 
475;  orders  advance  to  rear  of  San  An- 
tonio, 476;  halts  at  Coyoacan  to  plan 
ftiture  movements.  477;  plans  to  clear 
Acapulco  road.  479;  ordered  pursuit  of 
Mexicans  to  cease.  484;  movements  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  criticised. 
488-490:  orders  divisions  to  take  as- 
saulting positions  near  Mexico  City. 
493;  receives  English  deputation.  496; 
believed  Santa  Anna  desirous  of  peace. 
501;  defence  of  his  acts  to  the  War 
Dept.,   502;   failed    to   report   secret 
negotiations  carried  on  at  Puebla.  503; 
letter  to  Santa  Anna  proposing  an  ar- 
mistice, 504;  moves  army  to  villages 
south  and  west  of  city,  505:  appoints 
Quitman,  Smith,  and  Pierce  conunls- 
sloners  for  negotiating  an  armistloe, 
505;  yielded  everything  and  obtained 
nothing.  506;  failure  of.  to  exact  ma- 
terial guarantees,  507;  wisdom  of,  in 
agreeing  to  armistice  questioned,  507- 
8;  letter  to  Santa  Anna  complaining  of 
violatioo  of  armlstioo,  616:  instructioos 
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to,  and  oompUmentB  on  dgnal  victories. 
6a0;  made  no  preparations  during  ar- 
mistice. 528;  found  no  foundry  at  the 
Mollno  del  Rey,  535-36;  criticised  for 
ordering  attack.  538:  held  conference 
of  generals  before  attack  on  Chapul- 
tepec.  541 ;  plan  of  attack.  542;  disposi- 
tion of  troops  for  attack  on  Chapul- 
tepec,  543;  summoned  generals  to 
conference  at  head-quarters,  546;  on 
pursuit  of  the  Mexicans  into  dty  of  Mex- 
ico, 554-55;  refuses  municipal  authori- 
ties terms  of  capitulation,  561 ;  enters 
palace,  562;  report  on  force  that  capt- 
ured city,  564;  criticisms  of  strategy 
and  tactics  of.  565;  refused  to  extend 
armistice  pending  peace  negotiations, 
605;  announced  intention  of  occupying 
Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosf,  605; 
newspaper  stories  of  attempt  of  Trist 
and,  to  bribe  Santa  Anna.  621 ;  charges 
by.  agahist  Worth,  Pillow,  and  Dun- 
can, 621-22;  Polk  on,  622;  Oass  and 
Jefferson  Davis  favored  removal  of, 
622;  two  letters  ftx>m,  to  War  Dept., 
623-24;  proposal  to,  to  declare  him- 
self dictator,  declined,  644;  relieved  of 
command  of  army,  645 
ScoTT  AT  PuBBLA,  il.  418-47*.  Worrying 
over  a  letter  ftx>m  N.  P.  Trist,  418; 
Buchanan  reported  to  cabinet  a  visit 
Arom  Col.  Atocha,  418;  Polk  on  Atocha's 
conversations  with  Benton.  410-20; 
Atocha  urged  appointment  of  peace 
commissioners,  420;  Polk's  objections, 
420;  communication  to  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations  prepared, 
420-21;  cabinet  refused  to  appoint 
Benton  as  diplomatic  agent,  421; 
Polk's  conference  with  Senator  Crit- 
tenden. 422:  Atocha  bears  Buchanan's 
note  to  Mexico.  422;  returns  with  refusal 
of  Mexican  government  even  to  hear 
proposals.  423:  cabinet  discussion  on 
sending  a  commissioner.  N.  P.  Trist  se- 
lected. 423-25:  N.  P.  Trist.  425;  pro- 
jet  of  a  treaty,  425:  boimdary  to  be 
proposed.  426;  cabinet  approved.  426; 
newspaper  disclosures  of  Trlst's  mis- 
sion. 427;  War  Department  orders  to 
Scott.  427-28:  Scott's  angry  letters  to 
Trist,  428-29.  430:  Trlst's  replies.  429; 
Polk  angry  with  Scott.  431 :  excuses  for 
Scott.  431-32:  Mexican  Congress  lim- 
its Santa  Anna's  powers,  432-^:  dls- 
ctissed  British  mediation.  434;  Bank- 
head  rejects  Baranda's  proposal.  434; 
J.  F.  Ramirez  on  the  Mexican  Congress, 
435-36;  Anaya  perplexed  at  Santa 
Anna's  approach.  436:  Santa  Anna's 
councfl  of  generals  vote  to  defend  the 
capital.  437;  Santa  Anna  takes  oath  as 
President  and  issues  manifesto.  437-38; 
preparations  to  defend  capital,  439; 
Trist  renewed  efforts  for  negotiations 
through  British  mediation,  439-40; 
Bankhead's  message  by  Thornton.  440; 
Thornton  carries  Buchanan's  note  to 
Mexico.  441-42;  and  Ibarra's  reply  to 
Trist,  443;  Scott  and  Trist  reconciled. 


442-43;  Santa  Anna  leaves  consldflra^ 
tion  of  Buchanan's  note  to  the  Con- 
gress, 443;  money  paid  to  Santa  Anna's 
agents,  444;  controversy  between  Con- 
gress and  Santa  Anna  over  authority  to 
act,  445-46 ;  peace  negotiations  dropped. 
446;  Scott's  memorandum  to  Santa 
Anxia,  446-47 

Scott's  staff.  Members  of,  ii.  450 

Semmes,  Rafael,  Lieut.,  on  reception  of 
English  deputation,  il.  495-06 

Semple,  Senator,  Resolution  of,  to  dis- 
continue Joint  convention  oi  1827.  il. 
15 

Sentmanat,  Don  Frandsco,  and  party  of 
Frmch  and  Spanish  subjects,  captured 
and  shot  by  Ampudia,  I.  656-57;  treat- 
ment of  corpse  of,  657 

Settlers,  Mexican,  hired  by  the  govern- 
ment, i.  113-15 

Seven  Years'  War,  Treaties  at  <doee  of. 
I.  11 

Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  informed  PoOc  that 
Com.  on  Foreign  Relations  would  re- 
port treaty  adversely,  II.  632;  Polk's 
reply  to.  632;  commissioner  to  Mexico. 
639,  641.  642 

Seward.  William  H.,  on  the  campaign  of 
1844,  1.  648 

Seymour,  Sir  George,  Admiral,  withoat  in- 
structions as  to  California,  11.  08-00;  at 
Monterey,  102 

Shannon,  Wilson,  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico,  i.  661;  Calhoun's  Instructions 
to,  661-62;  protests  and  warnings  to 
ReJ6n,  666-67;  note  to,  trom  Cuevas. 
701;  reply.  702;  recalled.  702 

Sherman.  T.  W..  Capt..  Battery  of,  at 
Buena  Vista,  U.  352.  354.  357.  358 

Shields.  James.  Oen..  in  charge  of  brigade 
under  Scott.  11.  378;  career  of.  379:  at 
Cerro  Gordo.  400;  brigade  imder.  Joins 
Twiggs  at  Atalaya  hill.  402 ;  movements 
of,  at  Contreras.  472.  475;  at  Churu- 
busco.  482;  at  Chapultepec,  549-50 

Shipping.  United  States,  and  Mexican,  II. 
102 

Sliver,  the  product  of  Mexico.  1.  86 

Silverware.  Manufacture  of.  1.  85 

Simpson.  Sir  George,  describes  Sutter.  11. 
35-36:  on  English  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 36 

Slave-owners.  Mental  attitude  of.  1.  571- 
72 

Slave  trade  prohibited  by  law.  i.  43-44, 
184;  resolution  of  Texan  convention 
condemning,  219 

Slavery,  never  profitable  in  New  Spain, 
i.  55:  question  of,  discussed  in  Mexican 
Congress,  138-^0:  the  Constitution  of 
state  of  CoahuUa  and  Texas  on,  147. 
184;  abolished  by  edict  of  Guerrero. 
179.  184;  Texas  excepted.  186.  240; 
provisions  relative  to.  in  Texas  Con- 
stitution. 316-17;  existence  of.  In 
Texas,  delayed  action  by  Government 
on  annexation.  410-11 :  toleration  of.  to 
preserve  the  ^Ato,  414:  opposition  to 
extension  of,6^&  rule  stifling  discus- 
sion of,  in  tiifrSouse,  a  blunder  at  the 
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Southern  leaders,  416;  feeling  In  Great 
Britain  against.  537;  economic  and 
social  status  of  the  South  rested  on, 
672;  and  the  Oregon  question,  ii.  14; 
Northern  and  Southern  opinions  on  ex- 
tension of.  328 

Slavkrt  in  Tkxas,  British  proposals 
FOR  ABOLISHING,  1.  555-84:  Upshur 
appointed  as  Webster's  successor.  555- 
56;  Capt.  Elliot's  plan  for  Texas.  557- 
58;  rumors  that  British  government 
and  Houston  were  planning  abolition, 
559;  suspidon  and  distrust  of  British 
activities.  560;  Smith  to  Van  Zandt  on 
motives  of  the  British  government, 
560-61;  its  abolitionist  activities.  562; 
Stephen  P.  Andrews  in  Galveston  and 
London,  562-64;  British  government 
perceives  mistakes  made.  612-13;  11. 
88 

Slaves,  fugitive,  Should  treaty  of  boun- 
daries provide  for  return  of,  1.  167 

Slidell.  John,  selected  as  envoy  to  Mex- 
ico, ii.  64;  privately  notified  of  ap- 
pointment. 65;  well  qualified  for  mis- 
sion, 67;  instructions  on  departure.  68; 
Mexican  government  disturbed  by 
prompt  arrival  of.  70:  refused  by  Mex- 
ico as  envoy  extraordinary.  71 ;  report 
on  situation  to  home  government.  72; 
on  Castillo.  78:  delayed  departure  flnom 
Mexico.  78;  request  to  Parades  govern- 
ment to  be  received  as  envoy  refused, 
70-80;  sailed  for  United  States,  80; 
mission  of,  favored  by  England.  99; 
failure  of.  to  be  received  by  Mexico. 
118;  despatches  ftx>m  and  instructions 
to.  122;  returns  to  Washington  and 
has  interview  with  Polk.  123;  de- 
spatches from,  132 

Slidbll's  Mission,  ii.  53-80:  Domestic 
problems  of  Herrera  government,  53- 
54;  financial  and  military  measures, 
54-55;  special  Congress  called,  55-56; 
occupation  of  Texas  by  United  States 
troops.  56-59;  resultant  attitude  in 
Mexico.  59-60;  election  of  Herrera  and 
new  cabinet.  61;  inadequate  condition 
of  army.  62;  efforts  of  United  States  to 
restore  diplomatic  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, 63-64;  Pres.  Polk  and  cabinet  se- 
lect Slldell  for  mission,  64;  American 
consul  at  Mexico  ascertains  that  en- 
voy from  United  States  would  be  re- 
ceived. 65-68;  instructions  to  Slidell 
and  his  departure  for  Mexico.  68-69; 
Herrera's  administration  refuses  to  re- 
ceive Slidell.  70-72;  Paredes  revolts. 
72-77 ;  declared  President,  and  new  cab- 
inet appointed,  77-78;  Paredes  govern- 
ment refuses  to  receive  Slldell,  79-80 

Bloat,  John  D.,  Commodore,  Orders  to, 
should  Mexico  declare  war,  ii.  165, 168; 
movements  and  uncertainty  of,  19O-02; 
hoisted  American  fiag  at  Monterey, 
192;  yields  to  Stockton,  194 

Smith,  Ashbel,  minister  to  England  and 
France,  i.  540;  Instructions  to,  541; 
Aberdeen  gave  no  hopes  to,  of  success- 
Itd  mediation,  542;  Ouizot,  willing  »t 


first,  declined  to  unite  with  others,  543- 
43;  exchanged  ratification  of  treaties 
with  Aberdeen.  544;  to  Van  Zandt  on 
the  motives  of  the  British  government, 
560-61;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  561;  introduced  Andrews  to 
Addington,  564;  conversation  with  and 
note  to  Aberdeen,  565-66;  account  of 
interviews  with  Guizot  and  Aberdeen 
on  a  Joint  guarantee.  681-83:  on  Aber- 
deen's scheme  of  "a  Diplomatic  Act." 
683-84 ;  Secretary  of  State  under  Jones, 
686;  on  the  popular  feeling  for  annexa- 
tion in  Texas.  713;  proposition  of  Aber- 
deen to.  on  guaranteeing  independence 
of  Texas.  Ii.  81-82 

Smith.  E.  Kirby.  Captain,  at  battle  of 
Molino  del  Key.  11.  531.  533 

Smith.  Henry,  elected  provisional  gov- 
ernor. 1.  289.  290;  favored  indepen- 
dence. 303;  accused  council  of  oomix>- 
tlon,  310;  vetoed  call  of  council  for  a 
general  convention.  311;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  Houston's  cabinet,  393 

Smith.  Persifor  F.,  General,  Louisiana 
volunteers  under,  ii.  249-50;  at  battle 
of  Monterey,  265;  skirmish  with  Mexi- 
cans during  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  386;  in 
charge  of  brigade  under  Scott,  450;  ap- 
pointed armistice  commissioner,  505; 
at  Chapultepec,  549.  550;  American 
commissioner  to  arrange  armistice.  645 

Smuggling.  Humboldt  on  extent  of,  i.  82 

Snlvely,  Jacob,  Major,  Foolish  attempt  of, 
at  reprisals,  i.  493 

Social  life  in  the  capital,  i.  60-62;  the 
theatre,  61 ;  marriages  arranged  by  par- 
ents. 61 ;  women  little  educated,  61 

Sol,  El,  the  conservative  paper,  i.  76;  on 
the  sale  of  Texas,  244 

Somervell,  General,  in  command  of  Texan 
militia.  1.  485;  gave  up  command  to 
Burleson,  487;  militia  called  out  under, 
attacked  by  Gen.  Woll.  489;  took  La- 
redo and  Guerrero,  490 

Sonoma  captured  by  Merritt,  ii.  186; 
Bear  party  hoisted  American  flag  at, 
102 

Spain,  Title  of,  to  possessions  In  New 
World,  1.  3;  war  of  1719  with  France,  7; 
King  of,  refused  to  discuss  boundaries 
of  Louisiana,  8;  territory  restored  to. 
by  treaties  of  1721.  8;  the  treaties  of 
1762,  at  close  of  Seven  Years'  War,  11; 
ceded  Louisiana  back  to  France,  11; 
irritation  in,  over  bad  faith  of  France, 
13;  relations  with  the  United  States 
strained,  14,  121;  boundary  negotia- 
tions with.  15-18;  Treaty  of  Florida 
signed.  18;  its  advantages  to,  19-20; 
delayed  ratification  two  years,  20; 
Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on 
throne  of.  27;  political  conditions  in. 
32;  the  Constitution  of  1812,  32-33; 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  and  the  old 
order,  33-34;  all  South  and  Central 
America  in  revolt  against,  34;  posses- 
sions retained  by.  34;  great  expendi- 
tures of  men  and  money.  34;  discon- 
tent in  mnny  of,  35;  Biego's  revolt 
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fbreed  FenUnand's  aoeeptenoe  of  Coo- 
stltutioo  or  1812.  35.  134;  Fnnoe  in- 
Tided,  and  reinstalled  Ferdinand.  44: 
flitlle  remooslranoes  of,  Bg^htat  reoog- 
nltkm  of  ber  oolooieB.  4S-49;  recognized 
MezSoo  after  aooeHkm  of  Isabella,  49; 
a  hundred  years  before  England  In  ool- 
onidng  the  New  World.  64;  ooUecttaig 
troops  for  Texas.  121-22;  unable  to  aid 
Mexico,  ii.  90 

SfMUiIard.  The.  In  Mexico  to  settle,  i.  98; 
not  a  European,  but  a  Moro-Iberian. 
99 

Spaniards.  Hatred  of  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians for.  i.  29-30;  origin  of  this  hatred. 
120:  opposed  to  government  of  Mexico 
by  Mexicans.  160-61 

Spanish  alliance.  France  desirous  of  the. 
L8 

Spanish  colonial  legislation.  Monopoly  of 
trade  and  religious  zeal,  among  motives 
and  objects  of.  i.  128-29 

Spanish  colonies,  subjected  to  despotism, 
i.  29;  recognition  of.  refused  by  con- 
tinental powers.  44;  discussed  in  the 
United  States.  45;  accorded  by  law, 
46;  the  British  government  and  recog- 
nition of.  47-48:  futile  remonstrances 
of  Spain.  48-49:  attitude  of  the  Holy 
See  toward.  49-50:  permission  to  set- 
tle in.  granted  with  reluctance.  129; 
dream  of  developing,  by  converted 
Indians  abandoned,  129 

Sfianish  explorations  on  Padflc  coast,  it 
1-2,5 

Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico  a  failure,  i. 
177-78 

Spanish  possessions  in  America  in  revolt, 
i.  18:  territory  Included  in.  19:  Spain 
anxious  to  prevent  recognition  of,  20 

Spanish  subjects.  Expulsion  of.  from 
Mexican  territory,  ii.  25 

Specie  payments  suspended,  i.  406 

Spoliation  claims.  The,  against  Spain,  i. 
13;  assumed  by  the  United  States,  19 

Stanley,  Lord,  opposed  to  a  British  colony 
to  California,  U.  49 

Steamers,  light  draught.  Deficiency  of, 
to  navy,  11.  196 

Stevens,  Isaac  I.,  Major,  on  force  needed 
In  Vera  Cruz  campaign,  II.  412;  re- 
connoitred at  Churubusco,  477 

Stockton,  Captain,  ordered  to  mouth  of 
Sabine  River,  ii.  57-58;  ordered  to  co- 
operate with  troops,  164-05;  sealed 
orders  to,  166;  arrived  at  Monterey, 
192;  Sloat  yields  to.  194 

Sugar  introduced  by  Spanish  conquerors, 
I.  83 

Sumner,  Major,  at  battle  of  Mollno  del 
Key,  Ii.  5:il,  534 

Supreme  Conservative  Power,  Decree  of 
the,  I.  450 

Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  The,  stands 
by  the  Organic  Bases,  I.  672-73;  in- 
dictments for  treason  tried  by,  676-77 

Sutter,  Johann  August,  Early  career  of, 
ii.  34:  established  fort  in  Sacramento 
valley,  35;  described  by  English  visitor, 
36-36;  letter  boasting  contempt  of  au- 


tboritlei.   37-38:   aided   MIcbeltoreiia 
against  revolt.  40;  allowed  himaBPlf  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  41 
Sutter's  Fort.  Pr§niont  at.  IL  188 

Tacobaya,  Santa  Anna  to  posaesskm  of.  i. 
458;  proclamation  of  the  Bases  of.  458- 
59.668 

Tidleyrand.  SuggestioDs  of.  to  Spato  on 
the  lioni^ana  boundary.  L   16 

Tamaulipas.  Mexicans  claimed  that 
Americans  tovaded  department  of.  IL 
134;  protest  to  Taylor  against  oocopa- 
tlon  of.  139;  American  goremment 
plans  to  take  possession  of.  280-81 ;  to 
possession  of  Americans.  365 

Tunpico.  Gen.  Mejia  defeated  at,  1.  306- 
7;  surrendered.  450;  foreign  trade  of.  iL 
102;  plan  to  seize,  at  once.  280.  281; 
occupied  by  Conner's  force.  292-93; 
army  marches  toward.  305;  Santa  Anna 
ordered  evacuation  of.  312;  delivered 
orer  to  Mexicans.  656 

Tappan,  Lewis,  visits  Adams,  i.  563:  to 
London  with  S.  P.  Andrews.  563-64 

Tappan.  Senator,  of  Ohio,  on  his  vote  for 
annexation.  L  692 

Tarlir,  The.  an  issue  to  1844.  1.  640;  re- 
duction of,  one  of  Polk's  great  meas- 
tires,  719 

Taxation  and  forced  loans,  to  New  Spain, 
1.90 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General.  Head-quarters 
of,  at  Fort  Jesup.  ii.  56;  ordered  to 
Sabine  River.  57;  moved  troops  to 
Corpus  Christl.  58:  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  118.  119.  128;  on  making  Itoe 
of  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum.  137-38; 
built  fort  opposite  Matamoros.  139; 
replied  to  Arapudia,  140:  tostituted 
blockade  of  Rio  Grande.  141;  de- 
spatched account  of  first  skirmish  to 
Washington,  143;  set  out  for  Point 
Isabel,  144;  reinforced  from  Gulf  squad- 
ron, 144-45;  career  and  character  of, 
147;  movements  of,  at  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  150-52;  movements  of,  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  153-55;  refused  Arista's  re- 
quest for  armistice.  156;  gave  orders  for 
marching  from  Natchitoches,  164;  en- 
cumbered with  trato  of  hundreds  of 
wagons  at  Palo  Alto,  197-98;  what  was 
to  be  done  with  mato  army  under,  208; 
correspondence  with  Marcy,  and  re- 
ports, 209-13;  embarrassed  by  more 
men  than  he  could  use.  247;  called  few 
volunteer  reinforcements,  249;  dis- 
abled by  rainy  season,  252;  on  difBculty 
of  moving  supplies.  253 ;  had  adequate 
force  at  Camargo,  254;  strength  of 
army  of,  at  Monterey,  257-59 ;  reached 
Cerralvo.  259;  encamped  before  Mon- 
terey, 260;  operations  of,  at  battle  of 
Monterey,  268,  270-71;  negotiations 
for  terms  of  surrender,  272;  criticism 
of  operations  of,  at  Monterey,  274-75; 
course  in  granttog  armLstioe  condemned 
at  Washington,  276-77;  defence  of 
terms  of  capitulation,  278-79;  War 
Department  asks,  for  toformation  about 
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Tamploo,  279-80;  on  movement  to  San 
Luis  and  Tampico.  281-82;  suggests 
defensive  line  along  Rio  Grande,  or  else 
land  force  near  Vera  Oruz,  282;  de- 
spatches to,  on  marching  beyond  Mon- 
terey and  Vera  Cms  expedition,  284- 
86;  plans  movement  on  SaltlUo  and 
Tampico,  287-88;  on  expedition  to 
Vera  Oruz,  288-89;  occupies  SaltlUo 
and  returns  to  Monterey,  289;  defen- 
sive line  proposed  by,  301-3;  started 
for  Victoria,  303;  occupies  but  later 
abandons  Victoria,  305;  defensive  line 
given  up,  305;  ordered  to  fall  back  on 
Monterey,  307;  troops  taken  Ax>m.  by 
Scott,  340;  to  Scott  on  loss  of  confi- 
dence of  the  government,  342-43;  force 
of,  after  sending  troops  to  Scott,  344; 
moves  head-quarters  to  Agua  Nueva, 
345;  letters  to  Scott  and  Washington 
justifying  holding  Saltlllo.  345;  aban- 
dons Agua  Nueva  on  receipt  of  Infor- 
mation about  Mexican  force,  347;  de- 
plines  Santa  Anna's  call  to  surrender, 
349:  at  Buena  Vista,  355-60;  sent  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  to  follow  Santa 
Anna,  361;  communications  cut  off, 
365:  criticised  by  Polk,  366;  hero  in 
public  estimation,  367 

Ten  Regiment  Bill,  Discussion  on.  In 
Senate,  11.  621 

Tenerfa  redoubt.  Assault  on,  at  battle  of 
Monterey.  11.  268-^ 

Tenorlo.  Antonio.  Captain,  sent  to  AnH- 
huac.  i.  269-70;  surrendered  to  Travis, 
271 ;  feasted  by  the  Texans.  272 

Ter&n,  see  Mier  y  TeHLn.  Manuel  de 

Terrell,  Texan  minister  to  England,  op- 
posed to  annexation,  1.  711 

Terrte,  abandoned  garlta  of  Bel6n,  U.  658; 
placed  under  arrest  by  Santa  Anna,  559 

Texan  commissioners.  Instructions  of,  to 
steamship  agent.  1.  371 

Texan  constitutional  convention.  The,  1. 
717;  features  of  the  constitution,  717- 
18 

Texan  missions  abandoned  by  the  Span- 
ish, 1.  6,  7;  under  the  Franciscans  re- 
sembled those  In  Califomla,  118;  a 
complete  failure,  119 

Texan  navy,  subsidized  by  Yucatan,  1. 
451-52;  ordered  to  return,  487 

Texan  ships.  Conditions  of  admission  of, 
to  ports  of  Great  Britain,  L  472 

Texas.  Question  of  ownership  of.  1.  1  ff. : 
Ceded  to  Spain  by  the  United  States, 
2;  was  Texas  a  part  of  Louisiana,  2  ff. ; 
early  visitors  to.  3;  La  Salle's  failure  In, 
3-5;  Spanish  occupation  of,  5-7;  trad- 
ing expedition  of  Saint-Denis,  6-7; 
Spanish  expedition  of  Capt.  Ramon,  7; 
missions  burned,  7;  France  did  not 
seize,  during  war  of  1719,  8;  claimed  as 
a  Spanish  province  by  Cevallos,  15; 
United  States  surrenders  claim  to,  18, 
166;  Henry  Clay  on  the  surrender  of, 
20-21;  a  part  of  New  Spahi,  26;  and 
Coahulla  constitute  a  single  state  of 
the  Mexican  federation.  43.  150;  region 
fh>m,  to  Califomla  all  but  uninhabited. 


63;  province  of  Mexico  on  the  north. 
118;  colonization  of,  abandoned  by  gov- 
ernment of  New  Spain.  1 19 ;  population, 
119;  trifling  immigration  to,  120;  dan- 
ger of  encroachment  from  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  U.  S.,  120;  fighting  in.  dur- 
ing Mexican  revolution.  122;  insurgents 
under  Guti6rrez  de  Lara.  122-24;  de- 
feat of,  under  Toledo.  123-24;  Lalle- 
mand's  French  colonists  driven  fkx>m, 
125-26 ;  German  adventurers  into,  made 
prisoners,  126;  Long's  filibustering  ex- 
pedition into.  126-27;  almost  depopu- 
lated, 127;  the  Mexican  government 
suspicious  of  all  American  movements 
toward.  168;  rumors  as  to  proposals 
for,  169-70;  character  of  American 
Immigrants,  182;  how  they  came,  183; 
few  slaves  In,  184;  exempted  trom 
decree  abolishing  slavery,  185-86;  home 
life  in  the  new  communities.  186-88;  re- 
ligion and  education.  188-89 ;  first  new»- 
paper  In,  190;  rebellion  of  Edwards 
over  land  titles.  190-91;  Austin  and 
other  American  settlers  aided  the  gov- 
ernment, 191-92;  Alaman  attempted 
regulation  and  repression  in,  192;  his 
report  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  af- 
fairs in.  193-96;  his  recommendations 
adopted,  196;  failure  of  new  law  pro- 
viding for  Mexican  immigi^tion  Into, 
196,  200;  passports  required  of  for- 
eigners. 197;  the  Mexican  prohibitive 
tariff  operative  in.  198-200;  military 
enforcement  of  laws  attempted.  200-1 ; 
tyranny  and  treachery  of  Colonel  Brad- 
bum.  201-3;  colonists  attack  fort  at 
An&huac  203;  battle  at  Velasco,  204; 
the  settlers  In,  declared  for  Santa  Anna. 
209-10;  Pledras  yields  to  all  demands 
of  Texans  at  An&huac.  and  troops  evac- 
uate. 211-12;  Mejia  withdraws  troops 
trom  Velasco,  213-14;  collectors  of  cus- 
toms depart  ftt>m.  214-15;  sentiment 
in.  against  Independence.  215-16;  a 
convention  for  separate  statehood 
called  at  San  Felipe.  216-17;  questions 
discussed  and  memorials  adopted.  217- 
18;  a  new  convention  convoked,  218- 
19;  a  tentative  constitution  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Mexican  Congress  adopted. 
219-20;  petition  from  the  Mexican  in- 
habitants of  B6xar.  221-22;  both  con- 
ventions disapproved  of  by  the  Mttd- 
can  officials.  222-23 ;  Austin  in  Mezioo, 
with  address  of  the  convention.  223; 
no  disposition  to  modify  legislation  for, 
224;  law  forbidding  inmiigratlon  trom 
U.  S.  repealed.  225;  Santa  Anna  sent 
Almonte  to  report  on  condition  of,  229; 
some  changes  for  the  better.  230;  a  su- 
perior Judicial  court  created  in,  but  not 
opened,  230-31 ;  discontent  in.  and  sen- 
timent for  radical  action.  231-32;  pop' 
ulation  and  wealth  of.  increased,  232- 
33;  a  constitutional  convention  held. 
311;  Independence  declared,  315;  pro- 
vision made  for  an  army.  315-16;  a 
constitution  adopted,  316-17;  a  provi- 
sional government  for,  317;  the  MeoLi- 
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ean  inTaikm  (q.  t.)  of.  318-37: 
of.  to  the  U.  8..  propoaed  to  Jackaoo  by 
Sftnta  Anna,  360-61 ;  not  mentioiied  in 
Democratic  platfonn  of  1840,  496; 
Webster  on  the  status  of  Texas  and 
Mezloo.  512;  wilUng  to  pay  Mesioo  five 
million  dollars  for  indepeodenoe,  630; 
Senate  asnnted  to  sending  Ashbel  Smith 
as  minister  to  England  and  Prance,  540; 
Oapt.  Charles  Elliot  BHtlsh  diplomatic 
agent  to,  540-41;  Smith  instructed  to 
propose  *'a  triple  interposition,"  541; 
Abenieen  on  the  popular  American 
support  of,  544-45;  efforts  of  Betty  to 
secure  mediation  by  the  United  States, 
545-47;  rejected  proposals  from  Santa 
Anna  made  through  BoMnson,  551; 
consented  to  send  oommisrionen  on  an 
armistice,  553-54;  reasons  of,  for  de- 
clining annexation.  579-80;  commis- 
skmers  on  armlstioe  signed  an  agree- 
ment, 597;  treaty  of  annexation  agreed 
upon,  599;  the  Pmldent  would  protect, 
•gainst  aggression.  609;  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  609-10;  plan  to  admit,  as 
a  state  by  Act  of  Congress,  636-30; 
the  real  Ivue  of  the  campaign  of  1844, 
040;  Aberdeen  on  plan  of  war  against, 
defeating  joint  guarantee,  661;  Cal- 
houn on  position  of  United  States. 
662;  boundaries  of.  undefined  by  an- 
nexation treaty,  ii.  47;  occupation  of. 
by  United  States  forces  arranged,  56; 
annexation  of ,  would  cause  Mexico  to  de- 
dare  war.  59;  boundary  dalmed  by,  68; 
England  urges  Mexico  to  admowledge 
independence  of.  81,  85-86,  88;  effect 
of  foreign  interference  on  annexation  of, 
82;  Louis  Philippe  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence of,  85;  efforts  of  Aberdeen  to  se- 
cure independence  of,  88-89;  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  annexation,  92;  Polk 
on  annexation  of,  in  message,  325;  an- 
nexation of.  not  due  to  a  conspiracy  to 
extend  area  of  slavery,  657 
TsxAS,  American  stmpatht  with,  i. 
362-88:  First  public  interest  in.  in  the 
United  States.  362-63;  resolutions  of 
sympathy  with,  passed  at  meetings 
in  New  Orleans.  363-64;  money  raised 
and  companies  sent  to.  ftom  Southern 
states,  364;  meetings  for,  throughout 
the  Union.  364;  Austin  and  his  asso- 
ciates raise  money  and  men,  365-66; 
protests  of  Mexican  legation,  367-68; 
neutrality  laws  ordered  enforced  are 
evaded,  308-71;  President  Jackson 
not  impartial.  371-72;  action  of  Gen. 
Gaines  and  United  States;  troops,  372^ 
80;  Gorostiza  demands  passport.  380* 
81;  active  minority  against.  382-83; 
Benjamin  Limdy's  visit  to.  and  writ- 
ings. 383-85;  Congress  opposed  to  a 
war  with  Mexico.  385;  rejoicings  in 
United  States,  over  news  of  San 
Jacinto.  385-87 ;  United  States  Senate 
favored  recognition  of,  387 ;  the  House 
of  Representatives  refused  appropria- 
tion, 388;  adopted  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions, 388 


TazAS.  BamsB  pbofosals  von  aaob- 
isaiMO  SLAVssT  iM,  L  555-84.  [Wot 
analysis  sm  under  Slavskt  dt  TsoLAa) 

TaxAS,  CoMoasss  invitbs.  to  avTsa 
TBS  Union,  I.  679-702.  (For  analysis 
tee  CoNoaass.  Thb  United  Statss.! 

TazAS  ENTsas  thb  Union,  i.  703-20: 
The  new  President  of.  703;  sJmnltane- 
ons  offers  firom  rival  suitors.  704;  Don- 
elson.  ElUot.  and  Saligny.  704;  Cal- 
houn's denunciation  of  British  policy 
and  eulogy  of  slavery,  705;  conference 
of  Secretary  of  State  with  representa- 
tives of  England  and  France,  705-6; 
terms  as  basis  of  negotiations  with 
Blexico,  706;  Mexico  wilUng  to  treat. 
706;  Elliot  on  way  to  Mexioo.  706-7; 
Cuevas  lays  proposals  before  Congress, 
707-8;  the  Congress  accepts,  709; 
Jones's  proclamation  on  action  of  Mex- 
ico, 710;  Elliot  on  Jones's  hostility  to 
annexation,  711;  vacillation  of  Hous- 
ton, 711-13;  Smith  on  the  popular  feel- 
ing for  annexation,  713;  Donelson  on 
the  certainty  of  annexation.  714-15; 
Jones  summoned  special  sesrion  of 
Congress  and  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, 715;  message  submitting  both  pro- 
posals and  correspondence.  71fr-16; 
unanimous  vote  for  annexation,  716; 
the  convention  accepted  annexation 
and  adopted  a  constitution,  717-18; 
U.  S.  senators  elected  and  seated.  718; 
four  measures  proposed  by  Polk,  719; 
emigration  to  California,  720 

Tbxas  in  abms.  L  262-85:  Constitution 
of  1824  overthrown  by  Mexican  Con- 
gress. 262-63;  lands  in  Texas  disposed 
of  by  acts  of  state  legislature,  264-65; 
protest  of  legislature  to  the  General 
Congress.  265;  Governor  and  Vice-Gov- 
emor  captured  by  Gen.  Cos.  266;  no 
customs  revenue  from.  266-67.  269; 
Gonzales  on  the  effect  in  Mexico  of  the 
San  Felipe  conventions.  267;  attempt 
of  Gen.  Filisola  to  reoccupy.  267-69; 
failure  of  Gen.  Cos.  269-70;  important 
meeting  at  San  Felipe.  270-71;  capt- 
ure of  Mexican  troops  at  An&huac, 
271-73;  proclamation  of  Gen.  Cos,  273; 
meeting  and  resolutions  of  Texans, 
273-74 ;  Travis  on  the  situation  in.  274; 
call  for  a  general  "consultation,"  274- 
75;  Mexican  demand  for  surrender  of 
Zavala  and  five  others  aroused  the  peo- 
ple, 275-78;  Mexican  revenue  cutter 
captured.  278-79;  fight  at  Gonzales 
over  a  brass  gun,  281-82;  mission-fort 
and  stores  at  Copano  captured.  283: 
gathering  of  the  Texans  and  Austin  se- 
lected to  command.  284-85;  in  camp 
on  San  Antonio  River,  285 

Texas.  Jackson's  orPBRS  to  purchabk, 
1.  234-61 :  Instructions  to  Poinsett  on 
buying.  235;  Butler  prepares  two  papers 
on,  236-37;  Jackson  offers  five  million 
dollars  for  new  boundary.  237-38 ;  news- 
paper campaign  for  and  against  pur- 
chase of,  239-41;  statehood  for,  dis- 
cussed in  cabinet  of  Farias,  252^63; 
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Butler  on  bribery  and  forcible  oocupa^ 
tion  of  territory  between  Sabine  and 
Nueoes  rivers,  253-54;  Jackson  orders 
Butler's  recall.  255;  Butler's  letters  to 
Jackson.  255-56;  Butler  on  additional 
article  to  treaty.  257:  on  the  secret 
money  negotiations,  258;  Forsyth  to 
Butler,  258-59;  Mexican  government 
requests  Butler's  recall,  259;  Butler's 
retirement,  260-61 
Texas,  Ths  pbrmanbnt  sxttlsmbnt 
or.  i.  128-54:  Spanish  motives  and 
objects  in  colonization.  128-29;  toler- 
ation of  foreigners  in  Louisiana.  129- 
30;  grant  to  Moses  Austin  to  settle  300 
American  families  in,  130-32;  Texas  of 
1820  not  different  from  that  of  1715. 
131 ;  work  of  S.  F.  Austin  to  carry  out 
father's  plans  for  colony.  133-43;  re- 
gion of,  occupied  by  Austin's  colonists. 
144;  De  Witt's  and  Robertson's  colo- 
nies in.  147;  contract  with  Hayden  Ed- 
wards for  colony  near  Nacogdoches, 
148;  areas  defined  in  contracts,  148; 
people  anxious  to  settle  in,  149;  popu- 
lation of .  153 ;  Ward  on  the  danger  fh>m 
American  settlers  in.  153-54;  character 
of  these  settlers,  154 

TSXAS     PROPOSES     ANNEXATION,     i.     389- 

416:  Report  of  H.  M.  Morflt.  U.  8. 
agent,  on  army  of,  389-90;  on  pro- 
gramme of  Texan  leaders.  390;  boun- 
daries claimed,  390.  ii.  134-36;  popu- 
lation, and  finances  of,  i.  391 ;  attitude 
of  Mexico,  391-92;  election  in,  ap- 
proved Ck>nstitution  and  declared  for 
annexation,  392;  W.  F.  Wharton  com- 
missioner to  United  States,  393;  Jack- 
son's message  advocating  cautious  pol- 
icies, 393-96;  Wharton's  efforts  with 
Jackson,  396-97;  Congress  indifferent, 
397-98;  Senator  Walker's  resolution  for 
recognition,  398-99;  Waddy  Thomp- 
son's resolutions  in  the  House.  399-400; 
Jackson  nominates  a  charge  d'af- 
faires to.  400-1 ;  advantages  of  annexa- 
tion. 402-3;  Wharton  accredited  as 
minister  fh>m.  403;  bitter  opposition 
to  annexation  in  U.  S.,  404-5;  sllenoe 
of  Van  Buren  on,  405-7;  Hunt  pro- 
posed annexation  to  State  Dept..  407; 
refused  explicitly  by  Forsyth,  408-9. 
495;  determined  opposition  to.  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  states,  410-11; 
proposals  for  annexation  withdrawn. 
411-495;  views  of  President  Lamar. 
412;  the  abolition  movement,  413-15; 
blunder  of  the  Southern  leaders.  415- 
16 
Texas,  The  Republic  or,  1.  464-94: 
Population,  464-65;  financial  history. 
465-76;  debt,  465;  land  assets  of  little 
avail,  466-67;  paper  money  authorized. 
468-70:  efforts  to  borrow  money.  471- 
75;  extravagance  of  Lamar's  adminis- 
tration. 475-76;  hiability  of  Mexico  to 
invade.  477-79;  expedition  from,  to 
New  Mexico  a  failure,  479-84;  Mexi- 
can demonstration  against.  485;  ex- 
dtement  and  sympathy  for.  in  the  U.  S., 


486;  Houston  restrained  Texan  volun- 
teers. 487;  Congress  authorized  inva- 
sion of  Mexico.  488-89;  Gen.  Woll  capt- 
ures San  Antonio.  489;  Texan  militia 
under  Somervell  defeated  at  Mier.  489- . 
91;  prisoners  taken  decimated.  491-92; 
failure  of  Snively's  attempt  at  repri- 
sals, 493-94 

Texas  stands  bt  the  Constitution 
or  1824.  i.  286-^10:  The  consultation 
organized.  286;  declaration  of  causes 
for  taking  up  arms.  287-88;  creation 
of  a  provisional  government,  289;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  289-90;  efforts  of  the 
volunteers  to  capture  B6xar.  293-300; 
assault  on  and  capitulation  of  Bdxar, 
300-2;  quarrels  of  Governor  and  coun- 
cil, 303-10;  Governor  for  defensive, 
council  for  offensive  action,  303;  expe- 
dition to  Matamoros  favored  by  coun- 
cil, opposed  by  Governor,  304-^;  the 
troops  at  B^xar  started  for  Matamoros, 
308;  the  council  ordered  both  Johnson 
and  Fannin  to  attack  Matamoros,  309; 
Governor  enraged.  310:  end  of  provi- 
sional government,  310 

Texas  Gazette,  The,  the  earliest  newspaper 
in  Texas,  i.  190 

Texcoco  occupied  by  Valencia's  army,  U. 
454-55 

Thompson,  GObert  L..  Colonel,  bearer  of 
news  of  the  treaty  to  Mexico  and  Santa 
Anna.  i.  652-53 

Thompson,  Thomas  M.,  Captain,  and 
crew  of  the  Correo,  carried  to  New  Or- 
leans, i.  278-70 

Thompson,  Waddy.  Resolutions  of,  on 
recoisnition  of  Texas,  passed  in  the 
House.  1.  399-^400;  to  Bocanegra  on 
Texan  prisoners  taken  at  Mier.  492; 
sent  as  minister  to  Mexico,  508-0; 
reply  to  circular  of  Bocanegra.  510-11 ; 
on  the  Jones-Micheltorena  fiasco  at 
Monterey,  521;  Webster's  instructions 
to,  545-46;  reply  of.  to  Bocanegra's 
threat.  588-89:  on  the  unpopularity  of 
Santa  Anna.  652;  resigned.  661;  sug- 
gested to  Webster  that  Mexico  might 
cede  California  to  United  States.  U. 
45-46 

Thornton,  Captain,  and  scouting  party 
captured,  ii.  143 

Thornton.  Edward,  sent  by  Bankhead  to 
communicate  with  Trist.  11.  440;  ex- 
plained political  situation  in  capital  to 
Trist.  440;  on  interview  with  Scott. 
441 ;  delivers  Buchanan's  note  to  Bank- 
head.  441 ;  took  Ibarra's  reply  to  Pue- 
bia,  442 ;  to  Trist  on  mutual  endeavors 
of  Congress  and  Santa  Anna  to  put 
responsibility  on  each  other.  446;  mem- 
ber of  deputation  to  Scott,  405-96;  on 
the  innumerable  intrigues,  589;  for- 
wards note  from  Pefia  to  Trist,  594; 
on  Trist's  recall.  595;  to  Pefia  on  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain.  601 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.  The.  campaign 
of  1840,  i.  499 

Tlalpam.  Twiggs's  division  reached.  U. 
450 
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Toledo,  Alvarez  de,  successor  of  Outidr- 
rez.  1.  123;  defeated  and  shot  near 
B6xar.  124 

Tolsa  and  brigade  Joined  Santa  Anna,  f. 
330 

Tomel.  General.  Mexican  Minister  of 
War.  i.  651 :  dismissed  nrom  office.  653; 
emissary  fW>m  garrison  of  Mexico  to 
Paredes.  ii.  75;  appointed  President  of 
the  council,  78;  evil  genius  of  Mexico, 
518;  accused  of  arming  released  prison- 
ers with  knives.  563 

Torrejon,  General,  captured  American 
scouting  party,  ii.  143;  affair  between 
cavali7  of.  and  McCulloch's  rangers, 
260;  at  Buena  Vista,  357;  flight  of.  at 
Contreras,  475 

Tower.  Zealous  B..  Lieutenant,  indicated 
line  of  advance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  ii.  404 

Transportation  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  ii.  104 

Travis.  William  B..  and  party  of  Texans, 
capture  garrison  at  An&huac.  i.  271-72; 
on  the  divided  sentiment  of  Texans, 
274:  active  in  the  war  party,  278;  or- 
dered to  B6xar.  called  in  vain  for  aid, 
814 ;  attacked  by  Santa  Anna,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  Alamo,  326;  shared  com- 
mand with  Bowie,  328;  killed  with  all 
his  men  by  the  Mexicans.  329 

Treasury.  The  independent,  one  of  Polk's 
great  measures,  i.  719 

Treasury.  Mexican.  Chronic  emptiness  of 
the,  i.  452;  condition  of.  under  Herrera, 
11.  53;  loan  act  passed  to  raise  money 
for  the.  59-60 

Treat,  made  Texan  confidential  agent,  i. 
529-30;  received  by  Cafiedo  unofficial- 
ly. 530;  tried  to  arrange  a  truce,  531 

Treaties  of  1762.  at  end  of  Seven  Years* 
War.  i.  11 

Treaties  of  Velasco.  Santa  Anna  and  Bur- 
net sign,  i.  357;  U.  S.  asked  to  guaran- 
tee, 378;  Mexico  repudiates,  378-79 

Treaty  of  alliance  of  June  13.  1721.  1.  8 

Treaty  of  Cahuenga,  il.  194 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  Mexico,  the 
object  of  Poinsett's  mission,  i.  167; 
signed  1826,  but  not  ratiflod.  168;  again 
open  to  discussion,  168-70;  signed 
1828,  170;  failed,  through  delay  in  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  171,  234;  ob- 
jections of  Mexican  Congrress  to.  234- 
35 

Treaty  of  1818  on  joint  occupation,  il.  7; 
extended.  8 

Treaty  of  1827  on  boundary  question,  ii. 
8;  resolution  to  terminate,  15 

Treaty  of  Guadaldpk  Hidalqo,  il.  584- 
613:  Manuel  de  la  PeQa  y  Pefla  acting 
President,  584-85:  proclaimed  himself 
President,  585:  ordered  Santa  Anna  be- 
fore a  court  of  inquiry,  586:  Congress 
failed  of  a  quorum,  586-87 :  Pefla  Issued 
decree  for  an  election,  587;  summoned 
the  governors  to  meet  at  Querfitaro, 
587 :  technical  doubts  as  to  Pefla's  title 
to  presidency,  588:  his  government 
recognized.  588-89;  Trlst  sends  docu- 
ments to  Rosa  relative  to  peace  nego- 


tiations, 589;  party  groups  In  Ck>iigreas, 
690-92 :  Congress  elects  General  Anaya 
President  ad  interim,  592;  meeting  of 
governors  at  Quer6taro  thinly  at- 
tended. 592 ;  total  Mexican  force.  592- 
93;  the  governors  vote  to  sustain  the 
federal  government,  593;  Pefia  y 
Pefia  notifies  Trist  of  appointment  of 
commissioners.  593-94;  Thornton  con- 
veys the  notification  to  Trlst.  594-95; 
Pefia  to  the  commissioners  on  Trist's 
authority  to  act,  595-96;  Trist  urged 
to  remain  and  finish  the  work.  596; 
Trist  decided  to  stay,  597;  Trist's  note 
to  Thornton  giving  reasons.  597-98; 
Trist  sends  despatch  to  State  Depart- 
ment, 598;  Mexican  government  de- 
lays action,  598-600;  Doyle  on  the  de- 
lay, 600;  no  possibility  of  a  guarantee 
by  England,  60O-1;  Pefia  y  Pefia  in- 
structs the  commissionerB  to  proceed, 
602;  conferences  of  Trist  and  the  com- 
missioners, 602-4;  Anaya*8  term  of  of- 
fice expires,  604 ;  Pefia,  acting  President, 
and  Rosa,  Minister  of  Relations,  disap- 
prove boimdary  line  claimed  by  Trist. 
604;  the  commissioners  alarmed.  604; 
Scott  had  refused  an  armistice  pending 
negotiations.  605:  San  Luis  Potosf  had 
pronounced  against  the  government. 
605;  Doyle  to  Palmerston  on  the  situa- 
tion, 606-7;  diplomatic  streoigth  of 
Trist's  position,  607;  discussion  by 
the  oonmiissioners  concluded.  607; 
the  government  demands  ftirther  con- 
ditions before  treaty  is  signed.  608; 
Trist  demands  immediate  action  or  he 
will  break  off  negotiations,  609;  Scott 
announces  determination  to  march  on 
Quer^taro,  610-11;  Doyle  and  the 
commissioners  urge  immediate  action 
by  the  government,  610-11;  Pefia  y 
Pefia  Instructs  the  commissioners  to 
sign  treaty,  611-12;  treaty  executed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  612-13 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  rati- 
fied BY  THE  United  States.  11.  614- 
37:  Polk  presents  his  views  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  the  cabinet.  614-15; 
proposals  by  Marcy  on  situation.  616- 
17;  constitution  of  the  thirtieth  Con- 
gress, 617-18:  Congress  and  the  people 
disappointed  by  the  message,  618:  long 
debates  In  Congress  on  war  question, 
619-21:  newspaper  stories  that  Scott 
and  Trlst  attempted  to  bribe  Santa 
Anna.  021:  charges  by  Scott  against 
Worth,  Pillow,  and  Duncan,  621-22; 
Polk  on  this  unfortunate  matter,  622; 
Senators  Cass  and  Jefferson  Davis  ad- 
vise the  President,  622;  Scott  super- 
seded by  General  W.  O.  Butler,  623; 
Scott's  indignant  letters  to  Marcy. 
623-24:  Polk  on  letter  from  Trist.  624; 
Atocha  sends  Buchanan  news  of  the 
treaty,  625;  arrival  of  the  treaty  in 
Washington.  625-26:  provisions  of 
treaty,  626-28;  cabinet  meeting  on  the 
treaty.  628;  Buchanan  advises  its  re- 
jection. 628-29;  Polk  decides  to  sub- 
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mlt  treaty  to  the  Senate.  620;  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  620-30:  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  630-31 ;  the  President 
on  delay  propond  by  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  632-33:  Webster 
and  Houston  oppose  ratiflcation.  633- 
34:  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty,  636-37 

Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso.  i.  11.  15,  16 

Trias.  Angel,  General,  second  in  com- 
mand at  Chihuahua,  ii.  373:  withdrew 
fh>m  Chihuahua  to  Santa  Cruz.  680 

Trist.  N.  P..  chosen  by  cabinet  to  go  to 
head-quarters  of  army  with  plenipoten- 
tiary powers,  ii.  424:  qualiflcatlons  of. 
425;  letter  to  Scott  with  orders  of  War 
Department.  427-28;  reply  to  Scott's 
letter.  429;  folly  of.  431-32;  efforts  to 
bring  about  negotiations  for  peace. 
439;  asks  Bankhead  to  forward  Bu- 
chanan's letter  to  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.  440;  interview  with 
Thornton.  440-41:  end  of  quarrel  with 
Scott.  442-43;  correspondence  with 
agents  of  Santa  Anna,  443-44;  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Mora  y  Villamil.  490; 
believed  in  sincerity  of  Santa  Anna's 
desire  for  peace.  508;  wrote  to  Pacheoo 
requesting  meeting  regarding  treaty, 
609;  meeting  with  Mexican  commis- 
sioners. 511;  submitted  projet  of  a 
treaty.  511;  declared  Mexican  terms 
inadmissible,  515;  on  Santa  Anna,  517; 
instructions  to.  520.  521 ;  on  the  recog- 
nition of  authority  of  Pefia  y  Pefia.  588; 
to  Rosa  on  renewal  of  negotiations, 
589;  surprised  at  appointment  of  com- 
missioners after  his  recall,  594;  urged 
by  Mexicans  to  remain  and  finish 
work.  596;  officially  notifled  Pefia  of  his 
recall,  596;  notifies  conunissioners  and 
Thornton  of  intention  to  remain,  597- 
98;  despatch  of,  to  State  Dept.,  698; 
on  progress  of  negotiations,  590-600; 
threatened  to  break  off  negotiations. 
600-10;  Polk  on  disobedience  of  orders 
by.  624, 632 ;  cipher  telegram  announced 
treaty  signed  by.  625;  Houston's  reso- 
lution against,  in  Senate,  633:  ReJ6n  on 
authority  of.  647 

Trollope.  Mrs..  Criticisms  of  Americans 
by,  offensive,  it.  16 

Troops.  American  and  Mexican,  com- 
pared, ii.  146.  148-50 

Trousdale,  Colonel,  at  Chapultepec,  II. 
551 

Tuxpan  captured  by  Conunodore  Perry, 
ii.  390 

Twiggs.  David  B..  Brigadier-General,  in 
command  of  first  division  of  Taylor's 
army,  ii.  257;  regulars  under,  march  to 
Tampico,  305;  ordered  to  Join  Scott, 
377;  in  charge  of  division  under  Soott. 
378;  lands  and  invests  Vera  Cruz,  383; 
ordered  to  advance,  398;  reports  on 
position  of  Santa  Anna.  399;  arrived 
at  Plan  del  Rio.  309;  work  of.  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  400,  401-2;  turned  Mexican 
fiank,  403;  takes  prisoners.  405;  cap- 
ture of  Atalaya  hill  enabled  him  to 
turn  Mexican  left.  406;  in  charge  of 


second  division  at  Contreras.  450:  first 
to  leave  Puebla,  452;  reached  Ayotla, 
455;  remained  at  Ayotla  to  deceive  en- 
emy. 458:  joined  army  near  Tialpam, 
459;  ordered  to  cover  Pillow's  division, 
460;  crossed  Pedregal  and  engaged  in 
skirmish  with  Mexicans.  468;  on  route 
taken  by  Riley,  469;  movements  of.  at 
Contreras,  472;  movements  of,  at 
Churubusoo,  481,  482,  483,  484;  at 
Chapultepec,  547.  549 

Tyler,  John,  elected  Vice-President,  L 
497;  retains  Harrison's  cabinet,  500; 
vetoes  bills  for  a  U.  S.  bank,  500-1: 
members  of  cabinet  of,  except  Webster, 
resign,  501;  new  cabinet  of.  approved. 
502;  opposed  by  Congress,  503,  573; 
impeachment  of,  talked  of,  503-4; 
triumphant  and  happy,  504;  favored 
annexation  of  Texas,  505-6;  made  Up- 
shur Secretary  of  State.  556;  com- 
mitted to  annexation,  575;  ready  to 
offer  treaty  to  Texas.  577;  eager  for 
success  of  project.  584;  message  ac- 
compansing  Almonte-Upshur  corre- 
spondence. 591-92;  reasons  for  not  ap- 
pointing Calhoun  Secretary  of  State, 
603-4;  made  the  appointment,  605: 
sends  message,  treaty,  and  documents 
to  the  Senate,  616-17 ;  nominated,  635- 
36;  plan  of,  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state, 
by  Act  of  Congress,  636-39;  message 
of,  and  appeal  to  the  people.  637-39; 
withdrawal  of,  643-44 ;  message  of  ex- 
ultation over  endorsement  of  policies, 
686-87 ;  on  Oregon  boundary  question, 
ii.  12-13,  14. 17;  considered  the  acquisi- 
tion of  California,  47;  ordered  troops 
to  Texan  frontier,  56 

Ttlsr's  treaty  op  annexation.  1.  585- 
617:  Almonte  on  necessity  for  recov- 
ering Texas.  585-87;  war  threats,  civil 
and  foreign,  586-90;  Tyler's  message 
on  Mexico  and  British  interference, 
591-92;  Houston's  secret  movements 
for  annexation.  593-95;  Murphy's 
promise  of  protection  for  Texas.  595- 
96;  Houston  rejects  armistice.  597;  dis- 
cussion of  treaty.  599;  Upshur  explains 
to  Almonte,  600-1;  accident  on  the 
Princeton,  602-3;  Calhoun  Secretary 
of  State,  603-6;  compensation  for 
Texas  suggested.  606-7;  Murphy  re- 
buked, but  protection  assured.  607-9; 
terms  of  the  treaty.  609-10;  Calhoun 
and  Almonte,  610-12;  Aberdeen  on  po- 
rtion of  the  British  government,  612- 
14;  Calhoun's  extraordinary  reply, 
614-16;  Tyler's  message,  616-17;  came 
before  the  Senate  discredited.  618;  re- 
jected by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  636 

Ugartechea,  Colonel,  made  no  attempt  to 
arrest  Zavala.  1.  277;  defeated  in  at- 
tempt to  recover  a  gun  at  Gonzales, 
281-82 

United  States,  The.  ceded  Texas  to  Spain, 
1.  2,  18;  advantages  to.  from  Louisiana 
Treaty,  19-20;  extent  and  population 
of.  contrasted  with  those  of  Mexico,  51- 
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6$;  mlfloonoeption  of  the  people  of 
M«doo  in.  96;  Mexican  hosUUty  to. 
105}  Alaman  on  the  policy  of.  193-04; 
public  opinion  in.  toward  Texas,  before 
and  after  1835.  363;  threatened  with 
foreign  and  dvU  war.  588;  correspond- 
ence of  Stiannon  and  ReJ6n  hastened 
annexation  measures  in.  667;  efforts  to 
define  rights  of.  in  Oregon  territory,  il. 
9:  harbors  on  Pacific.  12;  public  opinion 
in,  inflamed  on  boundary  question.  14; 
attitude  of  government  of.  toward  mi- 
gration to  California.  44;  first  sugges- 
tions that  Mexico  cede  California  to. 
45-47;  efforts  of.  to  restore  diplomatic 
relations  with  Mexico.  63-80;  England 
and  annexation  of  Texas  by,  82;  Polk's 
election  commits,  to  policy  of  annexa- 
tion, 83;  would  occupy  California  if 
war  with  Mexico  were  declared,  92; 
England  will  not  risk  war  with.  96;  su- 
periority of,  over  Mexico.  101-4 
United  States  army,  see  Army 
United  States  bank.  Tyler  vetoed  bills 

for  a,  i.  500-1 
United  States  navy,  see  Navy 
United  States  Senate  votes  to  appropri- 
ate money   to  conclude   treaty   with 
Mexico,  ii.   237;  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of.  about  to  report  treaty 
adversely.  632;  Polk's  disapproval.  632- 
33;  reports  the  treaty,  633;  Webster 
and  Houston  oppose  ratification.  633- 
84;  approved  treaty  with  some  modifi- 
cations. 634;  attempted  changes,  634- 
36;  final  vote  on  ratification,  636 
University  of  Mexico,  The.  founded,  i.  71; 

chair  of  medicine  in,  71-72 
Upper  California,  see  California,  Upper 
Upshur,  Abel  Parker,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  i.  555-56 :  in  favor  of  an- 
nexing Texas.  556;  Van  Zandt  on,  555- 
57;  restrainod  by  Tyler.  557;  alarmed 
at  aboIitionLst  activities  of  British  gov- 
ernment. 562;  instructions  to  Murphy 
regarding  the  motives  of  the  British 
government.  569-70:  on  Independence 
of  Texas  and  abolition  of  slavery  in, 
570-71;   alarmed   at   British  interfer- 
ence, 573,  577 ;  instructions  to  Murphy 
and  Everett.  574-75;  offered  treaty  of 
annexation  to  Van  Zandt.  578;  confi- 
dence of.  in  favorable  action  of  Con- 
gress,   583-84;    replies    to    Almonte's 
threats  of  war,  589-91 ;  offers  Mexico 
compensation  for  Texas.  600-1;  death 
of.  602-3 
Urrea.  General.  Orders  given  to.  1. 323-24. 
325;   destroyed    Johnson   and   Grant. 
325;  advance  of.  toward  Goliad.  331; 
capture  and  butchery  of  Fannin  and 
his  men.  331-35;  account  of  Fannin's 
surrender.   333.   335:  at  Goliad.  340; 
ordered  flrom  Victoria  to  San  Felipe, 
341;  ordered  to  occupy  Brazoria,  343; 
at  Brazoria  and  Columbia.  353;  super- 
seded   Filisola,    355;    headed    revolt 
against  Bustamante  In  Sonora  and  Si- 
naloa,  435;  cavalr>'  of.  cut  off  Taylor's 
conununications,  11.  365 


Utes.  The,  would  not  adopt  agricoltural 
llfe.i.  108 

Valencia,  General,  took  poaoemlon  of 
palace,  ii.  75;  submits  to  Paredes,  76; 
In  command  of  Army  of  the  North, 
437;  marches  fh>m  San  Luis  to  Mezioo, 
454;  occupies  Texcooo.  455;  at  San 
Angel  road,  462;  intrenches  hill  of  Pa- 
dlema,  463;  disregards  Santa  Anna's 
orders,  464;  letter  to  Secretary  of  War. 
464-65;  moved  entire  force  fh>m  San 
Angel  to  hill  of  Padlema,  467;  disposi- 
tion of  force  of,  467-68;  attacked  by 
Americans,  468-69;  celebrating  tri- 
umphs of  army,  473;  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  Americans,  474;  fled,  474-75; 
estimate  of  force  of,  485;  conduct  of, 
criticised,  491-92 

Vallejo,  Mariano  Guadelupe,  leader  of 
revolution  in  California.  11.  31;  de- 
clared military  conmiander,  33;  con- 
firmed by  government,  34 ;  share  of  the 
spoils.  34;  warned  Mexico  of  Call- 
fomia's  dangers.  37-38 

Valley  of  Mexico  as  seen  by  Scott's  army. 
11.453 

Van  Buren.  Martin.  Instructions  to  Poin- 
sett to  reopen  negotiations  for  Texas, 
L  239.  241 ;  complaint  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  government.  245;  ru- 
mored author  of  Jackson's  Texas  me»> 
■age.  395-96;  delayed  giving  La 
Branche  his  commission,  and  receiving 
Gen.  Hunt.  401;  sileooe  of.  on  ques- 
tion of  annexation,  405-7 ;  renominated 
In  1840.  495;  letter  of.  on  annexation. 
625-26;  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  628;  Democrats  annoyed 
at,  629-31;  name  of,  withdrawn  by 
New  York,  632 

Vancouver.  George.  Captain.  Explora- 
tions of.  ii.  4 

Van  Zandt.  Texan  minister,  on  the  Mexi- 
can raids  Into  Texas,  i.  514-15;  on 
T>ier's  cabinet-making.  556;  on  Up- 
shur. 557;  efforts  of.  with  Upshur,  to 
secure  annexation,  573-76;  urged  by 
Upshur  to  secure  power  to  negotiate 
treaty  of  annexation.  577-78;  instructed 
to  decline  to  negotiate,  579-80;  labor- 
ing to  remove  objections.  581 :  secured 
promise  of  naval  and  military  protec- 
tion by  the  U.  S..  581-82.  595;  outlines 
of  treaty  suggested  to.  594:  queried 
whether  U.  S.  would  protect  Texas, 
608:  signed  the  proposed  treaty.  609; 
complains  of  Indiscretions.  618-19 

Vftsquez.  General,  captures  San  Antonio, 
i.  485:  In  command  of  brigade  under 
Santa  Anna.  11.  391 ;  ordered  to  march 
in  direction  of  Perote  and  Jalapa.  396; 
command  of,  at  Cerro  Gordo.  397 

Vehlein.  Joseph,  an  empre^irio.  i.  148 

Velasco.  Trouble  with  vessels  at,  1.  202; 
captured  by  the  colonists.  204;  Austin 
and  MeJIa  welcomed  and  dined  at. 
213-14:  capture  of  Mexican  revenue 
cutter  off.  278;  Santa  Anna  and  Burnet 
sign  treaties  at,  357 
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Venezuela.  Independence  established  In, 
by  Bolivar,  f.  34 

Vera  Cruz.  Inhabitants  in  intendancy  of, 
compared  with  thoee  of  New  England, 
i.  52-53:  no  carriage  road  from,  to 
Mexico,  78;  only  port  of  entry  on  At- 
bmtic  coast  in  Spanish  times,  81 :  Santa 
Anna  ordered  to  defend.  fh>m  the 
French,  439;  French  enter,  capture 
Gen.  Arista,  and  spike  guns.  442;  trade 
of.  11.  102;  surroundings  of,  unknown. 
196;  cabinet  decides  on  practicability 
of  expedition  to.  283-84.  286;  block- 
aded by  navy.  291;  yellow  fever  at, 
449;  delivered  over  to  Mexicans,  656 

VsBA  Cruz,  11.  376-90:  Scott's  arrange- 
ments for  attack  on,  376-77;  Scott  at 
Point  Isabel.  377;  at  Lobos  Island  or- 
ganizes his  army.  378;  set  sail  for  Vera 
Cruz.  380:  the  coast  at.  380;  arrival  of 
the  transports,  380-81;  reconnoissance 
of.  381 ;  landing  of  troops  without  oppo- 
sition. 382-83;  city  Invested  and  prep- 
arations for  attack.  383-85:  ganison 
of  dty  under  Juan  Morales.  385;  siege 
and  surrender,  386-87;  Scott's  opera- 
tions and  the  Mexican  defence,  388- 
89;  business  in  Vera  Cruz,  389;  opera- 
tions of  the  navy  under  Commodore 
Perry.  389-90 

Vera  Cruz  road  paved,  1.  77;  wrecked  by 
neglect,  78 

Veramendl,  Manuel  Reyes,  Proclama- 
tion of,  urging  people  of  Mexico  to 
preserve  peace,  11.  568 

Vermont,  Legislature  of,  passed  resolu- 
tions against  annexation.  1.  691 

Victoria,  Guadalupe,  elected  first  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  1.  156:  exploits  and 
character  of.  156-57;  Madame  Cal- 
deron  on,  157;  surrendered  to  the  In- 
surgents, 176;  sent  as  representative 
to  Vera  Cruz.  446 

Victoria.  Manuel.  Governor  of  California, 
11.  26:  revolt  of  Echeandla  against,  26 

Victoria,  Queen,  had  expressed  alarm 
about  Palmerston,  11.  113-14 

Viesca.  Agustln,  elected  governor  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  captured  by  Cos's 
troops.  1.  266.  363 

Vltalba.  Juan,  secret  agent  of  Mexican 
government,  1.  528;  seeking  bribe 
money,  529-30 

Volunteers,  American,  for  Texas.  Eva- 
sion of  the  law  by  committees  raising, 
1.371 

Volunteers  flrom  dty  of  Mexico,  at  the 
Pefion,  11.  456 

Volunteers,  United  States.  Twenty  thou- 
sand, to  be  caUed  for,  11.  203;  General 
Gaines  busy  issuhig  calls  for,  247;  legal 
difficulty  in  reBi>ect  to,  249;  sufferiniss 
of,  due  to  heat  and  rainy  season.  251- 
54;  twelve  manths*.  sent  back  to  Vers 
Cruz,  413 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  Senator,  of  Mississippi, 
Resolution  of,  on  recognition  of  Texas, 
passed,  1. 398-99;  proposed  amendment 
to  House   reeolutlan   on  annezatkn. 


692;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  Polk  s 
cabinet,  696:  on  the  Mexican  boundary 
line.  11.  426 

Walsh,  Robert  M.,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission to  Mexico,  11.  639 

War  Department,  United  States,  letters 
to  Taylor  In  regard  to  taking  posses- 
sion of  Tamplco,  11.  279-80;  calcula- 
tions of.  failed.  411;  underestimated 
niunbers  necessary  to  be  enlisted,  412; 
not  effectively  organized  for  mobiliza- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  troops,  413:  in- 
structions to  Scott  on  Trist's  mission. 
427-28 

Ward,  Henry  George,  British  charg6  to 
Mexican  Government  received,  1.  48; 
on  the  foTBlgn  trade  of  Mexico.  82;  on 
the  danger  flrom  American  settlers  in 
Texas.  153-54 

Washington.  Captain,  stationed  at  La 
Angostura,  11.  351 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  354 

Water  communication.  Absence  of.  In 
Mexico,  1.  77;  a  marked  feature  of  the 
United  States,  77 

Webb.  Judge.  Texan  agent,  refused  per- 
mission to  land  at  Vera  Cruz.  1.  532 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  sympaUiy  with 
Texas.  1.'  364;  on  recognition  of  Texas. 
387 ;  on  the  confirmation  of  La  Branche. 
401;  consulted  the  President  concern- 
ing restraining  the  Indians  on  the 
Texan  fh>ntier.  486;  a  Whig  leader. 
497;  Secretary  of  State.  500:  Adams 
on  question  of  resignation  of.  501.  504; 
success  of.  In  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  505,  536;  opposed  annexation 
of  Texas,  506-7;  replies  of,  to  com- 
plaints of  Mexico  voiced  by  Bocanegra. 
512-13;  on  the  capture  of  San  Antonio 
by  Gen.  Woll,  514-15;  discussion  with 
Almonte  of  the  Jones  Monterey  affair, 
522;  retires  fkt>m  the  cabinet,  523:  Up- 
shur appointed  successor  to.  555-56; 
position  of.  in  campaign  of  1844.  644- 
45;  on  the  northwestern  boundary 
question.  11. 10-13;  on  the  cession  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  United  States.  46-47; 
on  a  formal  embassy  to  Mexico.  231; 
supported  Berrien's  resolution.  331; 
opposed  ratifleatlon  of  treaty.  632.  633 

Weed.  Thurlow,  Warning  of.  to  Clay,  1. 
646;  on  the  election  of  Polk,  649-50 

West  India  islands,  Spanish  government 
sustained  itself  in  the.  1.  34 

Wharton,  Dr.  Francis,  on  Monroe's  at- 
titude toward  the  Florida  Treaty,  1.  24 

Wharton,  William  F.,  commissioner  fh>m 
Texas,  with  Austin,  i.  365;  minister  to 
Washington.  393;  appeals  of,  to  Jack- 
son, 396-97;  efforts  of,  with  members 
of  Congress,  397;  Instructions  to,  re- 
garding annexation,  403-4;  discovered 
bitter  opposition  to,  404-5 :  Forsyth  to. 
405;  Hunt  succeeded,  as  minister,  406 

Wheat  introduced  by  Spanish  conquer- 
ors, 1.  83 

Whig  campaign  of  1844.  The.  1.  644-49; 
Webster  on  the  Texas  question.  644-46; 
Clay's  position.  646-48;  William  H. 
Seward,  648-49 
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Whig  convention.  The,  of  1839,  put  for- 
ward no  platform,  1.  496 

Whig  convention.  The,  of  1R44.  nomi- 
nated Clay,  1.  627:  platform  of.  628 

Whigs.  The.  and  annexation.  1.  691 :  had 
a  small  majority  In  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1848, 11.  204 

Whios,  Thb,  and  Mexico.  1.  495-524: 
Not  a  political  party,  496;  nominated 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  497-98:  the  cam- 
paign, 499:  Harrison's  cabinet.  500: 
Ic^slation  proposed  by,  500:  measures 
vetoed  by  Tyler,  500,  503-4:  the  Clay 
Whigs  resign  ftom  cabinet,  501-2: 
threaten  impeachment,  503-4;  crush- 
ing defeat  of,  at  the  elections,  504,  575: 
the  American  claims,  507-8;  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition  and  prisoners,  508-13; 
the  capture  of  San  Antonio,  514-15: 
the  Jones  Monterey  fiasco,  515-23; 
embittered  feelings.  523 

Whitsunday  celebrated  by  public  gam- 
bling for  three  days.  1.  63 

Whlttler.  Poem  "To  a  Southern  States- 
man." 11.  14 

Wilkes  Expedition.  Reports  of  the,  about 
harbors,  ii.  11 

Wilkinson,  James,  General,  in  command 
of  Americans  at  Natchitoches,  1.  14; 
and  the  Nolan  expedition,  121:  a  plot- 
ter. 126n3;  an  old  Spanish  pensioner, 
138nl 

WOmot,  David,  introduced  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, 11.  238;  consults  Polk  on  proviso. 
328;  reintroduced  proviso,  329,  332 

Wilmot  proviso  introduced,  li.  238; 
adopted  in  House.  239;  killed  in  Sen- 
ate, 239-40;  debates  In  Congress  over. 
328;  defeated  in  both  houses,  332;  de- 
bates on,  renewed,  619-20 

Wilson,  Colonel,  Scott  to.  on  importance 
of  getting  supplies,  ii.  409 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  opposed  annexa- 
tion, i.  688;  opposed  acquisition  of 
southern  territory,  ii.  238 

Wise.  Lieutenant,  on  reception  of  Ameri- 
can commis-sloners  at  Quer^taro.  ii.653- 
54 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  of  Virginia,  forced  Ty- 
ler's appointment  of  Calhoun.  1.  604 

Woll.  Adrian,  General,  entered  San  An- 
tonio. I.  489;  authorized  to  represent 
the  Mexican  government.  552;  Texan 
commissioners  to  treat  with.  554; 
orders  to,  as  to  treatment  of  Tcxans, 
655-56,  ii.  136;  sent  Houston  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  i.  662.  681 

Women.  Mexican,  little  educated,  1.  61; 
dressed  with  lavish  splendor.  62 

Women.  Spanish.  Relatively  few,  came 
to  Mexico,  i.  54 

Wood.  George  T.,  Colonel,  in  command 
of  eastern  Texas  regiment,  ii.  250 

Wool.  John  E..  General,  Career  of,  11. 
200-1 ;  expedition  to  Chihuahua  under, 
208;  decided  march  to  Chihuahua  use- 
less, 290;  occupied  Parras.  290-91; 
broke  up  camp  at  Parras.  304 ;  reported 
nightly  alarms  of  approach  of  enemy. 


344;  Joins  Taylor,  346.  368;  reviewed 
Doniphan's  command,  375 

Worth,  General,  marched  from  Camargo 
to  Cerralvo,  11.  254 ;  sent  Mexican  news 
fh>m  Cerralvo,  255;  in  command  of 
second  division  of  Taylor's  army.  257; 
ordered  to  attack  western  side  of  Mon- 
terey, 263;  successfully  carries  Mexi- 
can points  of  defence.  264-67,  270; 
suggested  for  command  of  regulars  In 
Vera  Cruz  expedition,  286;  marched 
fh>m  Monterey  for  SaltUlo.  280;  to 
Taylor  on  designs  of  Santa  Anna,  304; 
ordered  to  Join  Scott,  377:  in  command 
of  division  of  regulars,  378:  first  to 
land  at  Vera  Cruz,  382,  383;  division 
under,  invests  city,  383:  left  in  vicin- 
ity of  Vera  Cruz,  398:  work  of  division 
under,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  400;  sent  for- 
ward toward  Perote,  406;  took  posses- 
sion of  Puebla,  after  skirmish  with  cav- 
alry. 414. 415;  In  charge  of  first  division 
of  Scott's  army.  450;  made  recon- 
noissances  along  Lake  Chalco,  457; 
movements  of,  at  San  Antonio,  477-78: 
at  Chiuubusco,  481.  483;  ordered  to 
attack  Mollno  del  Rcy.  529;  given  re- 
inforcements. 530;  capture  of  Mollno 
del  Rey  by,  531,  533-35:  refused  per- 
mission to  pursue  enemy,  535;  blamed 
for  bloody  assault  on  Casa  Mata.  538; 
pursuit  of  Mexicans  Into  city  by.  554- 
57;  ordered  to  occupy  commanding 
points  in  dty,  561 ;  on  musketry  fire  on 
troops  flrom  houses  in  city,  562;  Ameri- 
can commissioner  to  arrange  armistice, 
645;  division  of,  last  to  leave  dty.  sa- 
lutes Mexican  flag,  655-56 

Wright,  Silas,  objected  to  resolution  rec- 
ognizing independence  of  Texas,  i.  398 

Yell,  Colonel,  left  to  protect  stores  at 
Agua  Nueva.  ii.  348 

York  Masons,  Grand  lodge  of,  formed.  1. 
164;  lodges  of,  multiplied.  164;  Gen. 
Vicente  Guerrero  chief  of  the.  164; 
afraid  to  make  a  deal  with  Poinsett, 
165;  the  offices  completely  in  hands  of 
the.  176 

Yorkinos.  see  York  Masons 

Yucatan.  dcKrlared  independence  of  Mex- 
ico, i.  451.  452;  subsidized  the  Texan 
navy.  451 :  recognizes  government  as  an 
autonomous  state.  462-63;  again  de- 
clared independence.  11.  225 

Zacatecas.  Little  population  north  of,  1. 
53;  revolt  In,  against  new  militia  law, 
put  down  by  Santa  Anna,  263-64 

Zavala,  Lorenzo  de,  a  Mexican  con- 
tractor. 1.  148;  offered  money  by  But- 
ler to  bring  about  cession  of  Texas.  1. 
253;  Mexican  authorities  demand  sur- 
render of,  with  five  others.  275;  ca- 
reer and  character  of.  275-76;  orders  for 
arrest  of.  unite  the  Texans.  277-78: 
chosen  Vice-President  of  Texas,  317 

Zum&lacarregul  ordered  that  all  prison- 
ers be  executed.  1.  337 
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